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PRELIMINARY  REMARKS. 


J.  HE  historical  transactiona  contained  in  this  plajr,  take  in  the 
compass  of  above  thiry  years.  1  must  obserre,  however,  that  our 
author,  in  the  three  parts  of  Heaiy  VI.  has  not  been  very  precise 
to  the  date  and  dispoHition  of  his  facts  ;  but  shuffled  them,  baclf- 
wards  and  forwards,  out  of  lime.  For  instance,  the  Lord  Talbot 
is  killed  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  Act  of  this  play,  who  in  reality 
did  not  fall  till  the  13th  of  July,  U5:j  :  and  the  Second  Part  of 
Henry  VI.  opens  witii  the  marringe  of  the  king,  which  was  so- 
lemnized eight  years  before  Talbot's  death,  in  the  year  1++5. 
Again,  in  the  Second  Part,  dame  Eleanor  Cohham  is  introduced 
to  insult  Queen  Margaret ;  though  her  penance  and  banishment 
for  sorcery  happened  three  years  before  that  princess  came  over  to 
England.  I  could  point  out  many  other  transgressions  against 
history,  as  far  as  the  order  of  time  is  concerned.  Indeed,  though 
there  arc  several  master-strokes  in  these  three  plays,  which  in- 
conteatably  b«lrfty  the  workmanship  of  Shakspeare  ;  yet  I  am 
almost  doubtful,  whether  they  were  entirely  of  his  writing.  And 
unless  they  were  wrote  by  him  very  early,  I  should  rsther  imagine 
them  to  have  been  brought  to  him  as  a  director  of  the  stage  ; 
and  so  have  received  some  finishing  beauties  at  his  hand.  An 
accurate  observer  will  easily  see,  the  diction  of  them  is  more  ob- 
solete, and  the  numbers  more  mean  and  prosaical,  than  in  the 
gcnetabty  of  his  genuine  compositions.     Theobald. 

Having  given  my  opinion  very  fully  relative  to  these  plays  at 
the  end  of  The  Third  Part  of  King  Henry  VI.  it  is  here  only 
necessary  to  apprise  the  reader  what  my  hypothesis  is,  that  he 
nuty  be  the  better  enabled,  as  he  proceeds,  to  judge  concerning 
its  probability.  Like  many  others,  I  was  long  struck  with  the 
many  evident  S/inisperianisms  in  these  plays,  which  appeared  to 
ne  to  carry  such  decisive  weight,  that  I  could  scarcely  bring  my- 
Hlf  to  examine  with  attention  any  of  the  arguments  that  have 
been  ui^d  ag^nst  his  being  the  author  of  them.  1  am  now 
■urprised,  (and  my  readers  perhaps  may  say  the  same  thing  of 
themselves,)  that  I  should  never  have  adverted  to  a  very  striking 
circumslaocc  which  distinguishes  this  _firsl  part  from  the  other 
paitj  of  King  Henry  VI.  This  circumstance  is,  that  none  of 
ihne  Shaksperian  passages  are  to  be  found  here,  though  several 
"n  scattered  through  the  two  other  parts.  I  am  therefore  deci- 
>-nAy  of  opinion  that  ihU  play  was  not  written  by  Shak&pe&Te. 
Hif  reasons  on  which  that  opinion  ia  founded,  are  stated  at  large 
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in  the  Dissertation  above  referred  to.  But  I  would  here  request 
the  reader  to  attend  particularly  to  the  versification  of  this  piece, 
(of  which  almost  every  line  has  a  pause  at  the  end,)  which  is  so 
different  from  that  of  Shakspeare*s  undoubted  plays,  and  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  two  succeeding  pieces  as  altered  by  him,  and 
so  exactly  corresponds  with  that  of  the  tragedies  written  by  others 
before  and  about  the  time  of  his  first  commencing  author,  that 
this  alone  might  decide  the  question,  without  taking  into  the  ac- 
count the  numerous  classical  allusions  which  are  found  in  this 
first  part.  The  reader  will  be  enabled  to  judge  how  far  this  argu- 
ment deserves  attention,  from  the  several  extracts  from  those  an- 
cient pieces  which  he  will  find  in  the  Essay  on  this  subject. 

With  respect  to  the  second  and  third  parts  of  King  Henry  VI. 
or,  as  they  were  originally  called.  The  Contention  of  the  Two 
famous  Houses  of  Yorke  and  Lancaster,  they  stand,  in  my  appre- 
hension, on  a  very  different  ground  from  that  of  this  first  part,  or, 
as  I  believe  it  was  anciently  called.  The  Play  of  King  Henry  VI. 
— ^The  Contention,  &c.  printed  in  two  parts,  in  quarto,  the 
first  part  in  1594,  and  the  second  in  1595,  was,  I  conceive, 
the  production  of  some  playwright  who  preceded,  or  was  con- 
temporary with  Shakspeare ;  and  out  of  that  piece  he  formed 
the  two  plays  which  are  now  denominated  the  Second  and  Third 
Parts  of  King  Henry  VI. ;  as,  out  of  the  old  plays  of  King 
John  and  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  he  formed  two  new  plays 
with  the  same  titles.  For  the  reasons  on  which  this  opinion  is 
formed,  I  must  again  refer  to  my  Essay  on  this  subject. 

This  old  play  of  King  Henry  Vl.  now  before  us,  or  as  our  au- 
thor's editors  have  called  it,  the  First  Part  of  King  Henry  VI.  I 
suppose,  to  have  been  written  in  1589,  or  before.  See  An  At- 
tempt to  ascertain  the  Order  of  Shakspeare*ti  Plays,  vol.  ii.  The 
disposition  of  facts  in  these  three  plays,  not  always  corresponding 
with  the  dates,  which  Mr.  Theobald  mentions,  and  the  want  of 
uniformity  and  consistency  in  the  series  of  events  exhibited,  may 
perhaps  be  in  some  measure  accounted  for  by  the  hypothesis  now 
stated.  As  to  our  author's  having  accepted  these  pieces  as  a  Di- 
rfc/or  of  the  stage,  he  had,  I  fear,  no  pretension  to  such  a  situa- 
tion at  so  early  a  period.     M alone. 

The  chief  argument  on  which  the  first  paragraph  of  the  foregoing 
note  depends,  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  conclusive.     This  historical 
play  might  have  been  one  of  our  author's  earliest  dramatick 
efforts  :  and  almost  every  youn^  poet  begins  his  career  by  imita- 
tion.   Shakspeare,  therefore,  till  he  felt  his  own  strength,   per- 
haps servilely  conformed  to  the  style  anddmanner  of  his  predeces- 
sors.   Thus,  the  captive  eaglet  describe  by  Rowe : 
''  ■         a  while  endures  his  cage  and  chains, 
"  And  like  a  prisoner  with  the  clown  remains : 
"  But  when  his  plumes  shoot  forth,  his  pinions  swell, 
"  He  quits  the  nistick  and  his  homely  cell. 
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'*  Breaks  from  his  bonds,  and  in  the  face  of  day 
*'  Full  in  the  sun's  bright  beams  he  soars  away.*' 
What  further  remarks  I  may  offer  on  this  subject,  will  appear 
in  the  form  of  notes  to  Mr.  Malone*s  Essay,  from  which  1  do 
not  wantonly  differ, — thoue^h  hardily,    I  confess,   as  far  as  my 
■entifflents  may  seem  to  militate  against  those  of  Dr.  Farmer. 

Stebvens* 


PERSONS  REPRESENTED. 


Kino  Henry  the  Sixth. 

Duke  of  Gloster,  Uncle  to  the  King,  and  Protector. 

Duke  of  Bedford,  Uncle  to  the  King,  and  Regent  of  France. 

Thomas  Beaufort,  Duke  of  Exeter,  great  Uncle  to  the 
King. 

Henry  Beaufort,  great  Uncle  to  the  King,  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester, and  afterwards  Cardinal. 

John  Beaufort,  Earl  of  Somerset  ;  afterwards,  Duke. 

Richard  Plantagenet,  eldest  Son  of  Richard  late  Earl 
OF  Cambridge  ;  afterwards  Duke  of  York. 

Earl  of  Warwick. 

Earl  of  Salisbury. 

Earl  of  Suffolk. 

Lord  Talbot,  afterwards  Earl  of  Shrewsbury: 

John  Talbot,  his  Son. 

Edmund  Mortimer,  Earl  of  March. 

Mortimer's  Keeper,  and  a  Lawyer. 

Sir  John  Fastolfe. 

Sir  William  Lucy. 

Sir  William  Glansdale. 

Sir  Thomas  Gargrave. 

Mayor  of  London.     Woodville,  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower. 

Vernon,  of  the  White  Rose,  or  York  Faction. 

Basset,  of  the  Red  Rose,  or  Lancaster  Faction. 

Charles,  Dauphin,  and  afterwards  King  of  France. 

Reignier^  Duke  of  Anjou,  and  titular  King  of  Naples. 

Duke  of  Burgundy. 

Duke  of  Alen90n. 

Governor  of  Paris. 

Bastard  of  Orleans. 

Master  Gunner  of  Orleans,  and  his  Son. 

General  of  the  French  Forces  in  Bourdeaux. 

A  French  Sergeant. 

A  Porter. 

An  old  Shepherd,  Father  to  Joan  la  Pucelle. 

Margaret,   Daughter  to  Reignier;   afterwards  married  ta 

King  Henry. 
Countess  of  Auvergne. 
Joan  la  Pucelle,  commonly  caUed  Joan  of  Arc 

Fiends  appearing  to  La  Pucelle,  Lords,  Warders  of  the 
Tower,  Heralds,  Officers,  Soldiers,  Messengers,  and  several 
Attendants  both  on  the  English  and  French. 

SCENE,  partly  in  England^  and  partly  in  France. 


FIRST  PART  OF 

KING    HENRY   VI. 


ACT  I.    SCENE  I. 

Westminster  Abbey. 

Dead  march.  Corpse  of  King  Henry  the  Fifth 
discovered^  lying  in  state;  attended  on  by  the 
Dukes  of  Bedford,  Gloster,  and  Exeter  ;  the 
Earl  of  Warwick  ^  the  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
Heralds,  S^c. 

Bed.  Hung  be  the  heavens  with  black  ^  yield  day 
to  night ! 
Comets,  importing  change  of  times  and  states. 
Brandish  your  crystal  tresses  ^  in  the  sky ; 

'  —  earl  of  Warwick  ;]  The  Earl  of  WaroAch  who  makes 
his  appearance  in  the  first  scene  of  this  play  is  Richard  Beau-' 
champ,  who  is  a  character  in  King  Henry  V.  The  Earl  who  ap- 
pears in  the  subsequent  part  of  it,  is  Richard  Nevil,  son  to  the 
Earl  of  Salisbury^  who  became  possessed  of  the  title  in  right  of 
bis  wife,  Anne,  sister  of  Henry  Beauchamp,  Duke  of  Warwick, 
on  the  death  of  Anne  his  only  child  in  1449.  Richard,  the  father 
of  this  Henry,  was  appointed  governor  to  the  king,  on  the  demise 
of  Thomas  Beaufort,  Duke  of  Exeter,  and  died  in  14^9.  There 
is  no  reason  to  think  that  the  author  meant  to  confound  the  two 
characters.     R  its  on. 

^  Hung  be  the  heavens  with  black,]  Alluding  to  our  ancient 
stage-practice  when  a  tragedy  was  to  be  expected.  So,  in  Sid- 
ney's Arcadia,  book  ii. :  "  There  arose,  even  with  the  sunne,  a 
vaile  of  darke  cloudes  before  his  face,  which  shortly  had  blacked 
(foer  all  ihejace  of  heaven,  preparing  (as  it  were)  a  mournful! 
stage  fbr  a  tragedie  to  be  played  on."  See  also  Mr.  Malone*s 
Historical  Account  of  the  English  Stage.     Steevbns. 

^  Brandish  your  crystal  tresses — ]     Crystal  is  an  epithet  re- 
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And  with  them  scourge  the  bad  revolting  stars. 
That  have  consented  ^  unto  Henry's  dea&  ! 


peatedly  bestowed  on  comets  by  our  ancient  writers.  So,  in  a 
Sonnet,  by  Lord  Sterline,  1604 : 

*'  When  as  those  chryMtal  comets  whiles  appear." 
Spenser,  in  his  Fairy  Queen,  book  i.  c.  x.  applies  it  to  a  lady's 
&ce: 

**  Like  sunny  beams  threw  from  her  chryttal  face.** 
Again,  in  an  ancient  song  entitled  The  falling  out  of  Lovers  is 
the  renewing  of  Love : 

**  You  chryHal  planets  shine  all  clear 
**  And  light  a  lover's  way." 
*'  There  is  also  a  white  comet  with  silver  haires/*  says  Pliny,  am 
translated  by  P.  Holland,  1601.     Stbbvbns. 

4  That  have  consentep-^]  If  this  expression  means  no 
more  than  that  the  stars  gave  a  bare  consent^  or  agreed  to  let 
King  Henry  die,  it  does  no  great  honour  to  its  author.  I  believe 
to  consent,  in  this  instance,  means  to  act  in  concert,  Concentus, 
Lat.  Thus  Erato  the  muse,  applauding  the  song  of  Apollo,  in 
JLyly's  Midas,  1592,  cries  out:  '*  O  sweet  consent!'*  i.  e.  sweet 
union  of  sounds.  Again,  in  Spenser's  Fairy  Queen,  b.  iv.  c.  ii. : 
"  Such  musick  his  wise  words  with  time  consented**' 
Again,  in  his  translation  of  Virgil's  Culex : 

**  Chaunted  their  sundry  notes  with  sweet  concent." 
Again,  in   Chapman's  version  of  the  24th  book  of  Homer's 
Odyssey: 

••  —  all  the  sacred  nine 
**  Of  deathless  muses,  paid  thee  dues  divine  : 
**  By  varied  turns  their  heavenly  voices  venting ; 
*'  All  in  deep  passion  for  thy  death  consenting" 
Consented,   or  as  it  should  be  spelt,  concented,  means,  have 
thrown  themselves  into  a  malignant  configuration,  to  promote  the 
death  of  Henry,     Spenser,  in  more  than  one  instance,  spells  this 
word  as  it  appears  in  the  text  of  Shakspeare,  as  does  Ben  Jonson, 
in  his  Epithalamion  on  Mr.  Weston.    The  following  lines, 
** '         shall  we  cunie  the  planets  of  mishap, 
"  That  plotted  thus,**  &c. 
seem  to  countenance    my  explanation ;    and    Falstaif  says    of 

Shallow's  servants,  that  " they  flock  together  in  consent,  like 

so  many  wild  geese."  See  also  Tully  de  Natura  Deorum,  lib.  ii. 
ch.  xlvi. :  "  Nolo  in  'Stellarum  ratione  multus  vobis  videri,  roaxi- 
meque  earum  quae  errare  dicuntur.  Quarum  tantus  est  concenttu 
ex  aissimilibus  motibus,"  &c. 

Milton  uses  th^  word,  and  with  the  same  meaning,  in  hia^ 
Penseroso : 
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King  Henry  the  fifth  ^,  too  famous  to  live  long  ^ ! 
England  ne'er  lost  a  king  of  so  much  worth. 

Glo.  England  ne'er  had  a  king,  until  his  time. 
Virtue  he  had,  deserving  to  command  : 
His   brandished   sword    did    blind    men  with  his 

beams; 
His  arms  spread  wider  than  a  dragon's  wings  ^ ; 
His  sparkling  eyes  replete  with  wrathful  fire. 
More  dazzled  and  drove  back  his  enemies, 
Than  mid-day  sun,  fierce  bent  against  their  faces. 
What  should  I  say  ?  his  deeds  exceed  all  speech  : 

"  Whose  power  hath  a  true  consent 
"  With  planet,  or  with  element."     Steevbns. 
Steevens  is  right  in  his  explanation  of  the  word  consented.    So, 
in  The   Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle,  the  Merchant  says  to 
Merrythought : 

too  late,  I  well  perceive, 


Thou  art  consenting  to  my  daughter's  loss." 
and  in  The  Chances,  Antonio,  speaking  of  the  wench  who  robbed 
bim,  says : 

*'  And  also  the  fiddler  who  was  consenting  with  her.** 
meaning  the  fiddler  that  was  her  accomplice. 

The  word  appears  to  be  used  in  the  same  sense  in  tlie  fifth 
scene  of  this  Act,  where  Talbot  says  to  his  troops : 
*'  You  all  consented  unto  Salisbury's  death, 
"  For  none  would  strike  a  stroke  m  his  revenge." 

M.  Mason. 
Consent,  in  all  the  books  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  and  lon^ 
afterwards,  is  the  usual  spelling  of  the  word  concent.  See  vol.  xi. 
p.  92,  n.  3.  In  other  places  I  have  adopted  the  modern  and 
more  proper  spelling ;  but,  in  the  present  instance,  I  apprehend, 
the  word  was  used  in  its  ordinary  sense.  In  the  second  Act, 
Talbot,  reproaching  the  soldiery',  uses  the  same  expression, 
certainly  without  any  idea  of  a  malignant  configuration  : 

**  You  all  consented  unto  Salisbury's  death.**     Malone. 
«  Henry  the  fifth,]     Old  copy,  redundantly,—"  King  Henry," 
&e.     Steevens. 
^  —  too  famous  to  live  long !]     So,  in  King  Richard  III. : 
"  So  wise  so  young,  they  say,  do  ne'er  live  long." 

Steevens. 
7  His  arms  spread  wider  than  a  dragon's  winos  ;]     So,  in 
Troilus  and  Cressida : 

•'  The  dragon  xoing  of  night  overspreads  the  earth.'* 
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He  ne*er  lift  up  his  hand,  but  conquered. 
ExE.  We  mourn  in  black  ;  Why  mourn  we  not 
in  blood  ? 
Henry  is  dead,  and  never  shall  revive  : 
Upon  a  wooden  coffin  we  attend ; 
And  death's  dishonourable  victory 
We  with  our  stately  presence  glorify, 
Like  captives  bound  to  a  triumphant  car. 
What  ?  shall  we  curse  the  planets  of  mishap. 
That  plotted  thus  our  glory's  overthrow  ? 
Or  shall  we  think  the  subtle-witted  French  ^ 
Conjurers  and  sorcerers,  that,  afraid  of  him, 
By  magick  verses  have  contriv'd  his  end  ? 

fVjN.    He  was  a  king  bless'd  of  the  King  of 
kings. 
Unto  the  French  the  dreadful  judgment  day 
So  dreadful  will  not  be,  as  was  his  sight. 
The  battles  of  the  Lord  of  hosts  he  fought : 
The  church's  prayers  made  him  so  prosperous. 
Glo.  The  church !  where  b  it  ?  Had  not  church- 
men prayM, 
His  thread  of  life  had  not  so  soon  decayed : 
None  do  you  like  but  an  effeminate  prince. 
Whom,  like  a  school-boy,  you  may  over-awe, 
fViN.  Gloster,  whate'er  we  like,  thou  art  pro- 
tector ; 
And  lookest  to  command  the  prince,  and  realm. 
Thy  wife  is  proud  ;  she  holdeth  thee  in  awe. 
More  than  God,  or  religious  churchmen,  may. 

*  —  the  subtle-witted  French,  &c.]  There  was  a  notion  pre- 
valent a  long  time,  that  life  might  be  taken  away  by  metrical 
charms.  As  superstition  grew  weaker,  these  charms  were  ima- 
gined only  to  have  power  on  irrational  animals.  In  our  author's 
time  it  was  supposed  that  the  Irish  could  kill  rats  by  a  song. 

Johnson. 

So,  in  Reginald  Scots  Discoverie  of  Witchcraft,  ISS^  :  **  The 
Irishmen  addict  themselves,  &c.  yea  they  will  not  stickc  to 
affirme  that  they  can  rime  either  man  or  beast  to  death.'* 

Steevens. 
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Gio.  Name  not  religion,  for  thou  lov'st  the  flesh ; 
And  ne'er  throughout  the  year  to  church  thou  go*st, 
Except  it  be  to  pray  against  thy  foes. 

Bed,  Cease,  cease  these  jars,  and  rest  your  minds 
in  peace ! 
Let's  to  the  altar : — Heralds,  wait  on  us : — 
Instead  of  gold,  we'll  offer  up  our  arms ; 
Since  arms  avail  not,  now  that  Henry's  dead. — 
Posterity,  await  for  wretched  years. 
When  at  their  mothers'  moisten' d  eyes^  babes  shall 

suck; 
Our  isle  be  made  a  nourish  of  salt  tears  ', 

9  —  MOIST  eyes  — ]  Thus  the  second  folio.  The  first,  redun- 
dantly,— moistened,     Stebvens. 

'  Our  isle  be  made  a  nourish  of  salt  tears,]  Mr.  Pope — ma- 
rish,  AH  the  old  copies  read,  a  nourish :  and  considenng  it  is 
said  in  the  line  immediately  preceding,  that  babes  shall  suck  at 
their  mothers*  moist  eyes,  it  seems  very  probable  that  our  author 
wrote,  a  nourice,  i.  e.  that  the  whole  isle  should  be  one  common 
nurse.  Of  nourisher,  of  tears  :  and  those  be  the  nourishment  of  its 
miserable  issue.    Theobald. 

Was  there  ever  such  nonsense !  But  he  did  not  know  that  ma- 
rish  is  an  old  word  for  marsh  or  fen  ;  and  therefore  very  judiciously 
thus  corrected  by  Mr.  Pope.     War  burton. 

We  should  certainly  read — marish.  So,  in  The  Spanish  Tra- 
gedy : 

*'  Made  mountains  marsh,  with  spring-tidea  of  my  tears.*^ 

RiTSON. 

I  have  been  informed,  that  what  we  call  at  present  a  stew,  in 
which  fish  are  preserved  alive,  was  anciently  called  a  nourish, 
Nourice,  however,  Fr.  a  nurse,  was  anciently  spelt  many  different 
ways,  among  which  nourish  was  one.  So,  in  Syr  Eglamour  of 
Aitois,  bl.  I.  no  date : 

"  Of  that  chylde  she  was  blyth, 
••  After  noryshes  she  sent  belive." 
A  nourish  therefore  in  this  passage  of  our  author  may  signify  a 
WTse,  as  it  apparently  does  in  The  Tragedies  of  John  Bochas,  by 
Lydgate,  b.  i.  c.  xii. : 

"  Athenes  whan  it  was  in  his  floures 
"  Was  called  nourish  of  philosophers  wise.** 
Jubee  tellus  general,  leonum 

Arida  nutrix,     Steeve^^s. 
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And  none  but  women  left  to  wail  the  dead.— 
Henry  the  Mxh !  thy  ghost  I  invocate ; 
Prosper  this  realm»  keep  it  from  civil  broils  ! 
Combat  with  adverse  planets  in  the  heavens  ! 
A  for  more  glorious  star  thy  soul  will  make, 
Than  Julius  Caesar,  or  bright  * 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  My  honourable  lords,  health  to  you  all ! 
Std  tidings  bring  I  to  you  out  of  France, 
Of  loss,  of  slaughter,  and  discomfiture : 
Guienne,  Champaigne,  Rheims,  Orleans  ^ 

Spenser,  in  his  Ruins  of  Time,  uses  nourice  as  an  English 
word  : 

"  Chaucer,  the  nourice  of  antiquity.**     M alone. 

^  Than  Julius  Ceesar,  or  bright  — ]  I  can*t  guess  the  occasion 
of  the  hemistich  and  imperfect  sense  in  this  place ;  *tis  not  impos- 
sible it  might  have  been  filled  up  with — Francis  Drake^  though 
that  were  a  terrible  anachronism  (as  bad  as  Hector's  quoting 
Aristotle  in  Troilus  and  Cressida) ;  yet  perhaps  at  the  time  that 
brave  Englishman  was  in  his  glory,  to  an  English-hearted  audience, 
and  pronounced  by  some  fovourite  actor,  the  thing  might  be  po- 
pular, though  not  judicious ;  and,  therefore,  by  some  critick  in  fa- 
vour of  the  author,  afterwards  struck  out.  But  this  is  a  mere 
slight  conjecture.     Pope. 

To  confute  the  slight  conjecture  of  Pope,  a  whole  page  of  ve- 
hement opposition  is  annexed  to  this  passage  by  Theobald.  Sir 
Thomas  Hanmer  has  stopped  at  Casar — perhaps  more  judiciously. 
It  mighty  however,  have  been  written — or  bright  Berenice, 

Johnson. 

Pope*s  conjecture  is  confirmed  by  this  peculiar  circumstance, 
that  two  blazing  stars  (the  Julium  sidus)  are  part  of  the  arms  of 
the  Drake  family.  It  is  well  known  that  families  and  arms  were 
much  more  attended  to  in  Shakspeare's  time,  than  they  are  at  this 
day.     M.  Mason. 

This  blank  undoubtedly  arose  from  the  transcriber's  or  compo- 
sitor's not  being  able  to  make  out  the  name.  So,  in  a  subsequent 
passage  the  word  Nero  was  omitted  for  the  same  reason.  See  the 
Dissertation  at  the  end  of  the  third  part  of  King  Henrv  VI. 

Malone. 

5  Guienne,  Champaigne,  Rheims,  Orleans,]  This  verse  might 
be  completed  [as  Mr.  Capcll  observes]  by  the  insertion  of  Roiien 
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Paris,  Guysors,  Poictiers,  are  all  quite  lost. 

Bed.  What  say'st  thou,  man,  before  dead  Henry's 
corse  ? 
Speak  softly  ;  or  the  loss  of  those  great  towns 
Will  make  him  burst  his  lead,  and  rise  from  death. 

Glo.  Is  Paris  lost  ?  is  Roiien  yielded  up  ? 
If  Henry  were  recalled  to  life  again. 
These  news  would  cause  him  once  more  jrield  the 
ghost. 

ExE.  How  were  they  lost  ?  what  treachery  was 
us'd  ? 

Mess.  No  treachery ;  but  want  of  men  and  mo- 
ney. 
Among  the  soldiers  this  is  muttered, — 
That  here  you  maintain  several  factions ; 
And,  whilst  a  field  should  be  despatch'd  and  fought, 
You  are  disputing  of  your  generals. 
One  would  have  ling'ring  wars,  with  little  cost ; 
Another  would  fly  swift,  but  wanteth  wings ; 
A  third  thinks  *,  without  expence  at  all, 
By  guileful  fair  words  peace  may  be  obtained. 
Awake,  awake,  English  nobility ! 
Let  not  sloth  dim  your  honours,  new-begot : 
Cropp'd  are  the  flower-de-luces  in  your  arms ; 
Of  England's  coat  one  half  is  cut  away. 

Exe.  Were  our  tears  wanting  to  this  funeral. 
These  tidings  would  call  forth  her  flowing  tides  ^. 

Bed.  Me  they  concern ;  regent  I  am  of  France : — 
Give  me  my  steeled  coat,  1 11  fight  for  France. — 
Away  with  these  disgraceful  wailing  robes  ! 

among  the  places  lost,  as  Gloster  in  his  next  speech  infers  that  it 
had  been  mentioned  with  the  rest.     Ste evens. 

4  A  third  man  thinks,]    Thus  the  second  folio.     The  first  omits 
the  word — man,  and  consequently  leaves  the  verse  imperfect. 

Steevens. 
*  —  HBR  flowing  tides.]     i.  e.  England's  flowing  tides. 

Malonr. 
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Wounds  I  will  lend  the  French,  instead  of  eyes. 
To  weep  their  intermissive  miseries**. 

Enter  another  Messenger. 

2  Mess.   Lords,  view  these  letters,  full  of  bad 

mischance, 
France  is  revolted  from  the  English  quite ; 
Except  some  petty  towns  of  no  import : 
The  Dauphin  Charles  is  crowned  king  in  Rheims ; 
The  bastard  of  Orleans  with  him  is  join'd ; 
Reignier,  duke  of  Anjou,  doth  take  his  part ; 
The  duke  of  Alenqon  flieth  to  his  side. 

ExE.  The  Dauphin  crowned  king  !  all  fly  to  him  f 
O,  whither  shall  we  fly  from  this  reproach  ? 

Glo.  We    will  not   fly,   but    to   our  enemies" 
throats : —    . 
Bedford,  if  thou  be  slack.  111  fight  it  out. 

Bed.  Gloster,  why  doubt'st  thou  of  my  forward- 
ness? 
An  army  have  I  muster'd  in  my  thoughts. 
Wherewith  already  France  b  over-run. 

Enter  a  third  Messenger. 

3  Mess.  My  gracious  lords, — to  add  to  your  la- 

ments. 
Wherewith  you  now  bedew  king  Henry's  hearse, — 
I  must  inform  you  of  a  dismal  fight. 
Betwixt  the  stout  lord  Talbot  and  the  French. 
fV/y.  What !  wherein  Talbot  overcame  ?  is't  so  ? 
3  Mess.  O,  no ;   wherein  lord  Talbot  was  over- 
thrown : 
The  circumstance  Til  tell  you  more  at  large. 
The  tenth  of  August  last,  this  dreadful  lord, 

*  —  their  interraissive  miseries.]  i.  e.  their  miseries,  which 
have  had  only  a  short  intermission  from  Henry  the  Fifth's  death 
to  my  coming  amongst  them.     Warburton. 
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Retiring  from  the  siege  of  Orleans, 
Having  full  scarce  six  thousand  in  his  troop  ^, 
By  three  and  twenty  thousand  of  the  French 
Was  round  encompassed  and  set  upon : 
No  leisure  had  he  to  enrank  his  men ; 
He  wanted  pikes  to  set  before  hb  archers ; 
Instead  whereof,  sharp  stakes,  pluck'd  out  of  hedges. 
They  pitched  in  the  ground  confusedly. 
To  keep  the  horsemen  off  from  breaking  in. 
More  than  three  hours  the  fight  continued ; 
Where  valiant  Talbot,  above  human  thought. 
Enacted  wonders "  with  his  sword  and  lance. 
Hundreds  he  sent  to  hell,  and  none  durst  stand  him ; 
Here,  there,  and  every  where,  enr^'d  he  slew': 
The  French  exclaim'd.  The  devil  was  in  arms ; 
AH  the  whole  army  stood  agaz'd  on  him  : 
His  soldiers,  spying  his  undaunted  spirit, 
A  Talbot !  a  Talbot !  cried  out  amain, 
And  rush'd  into  the  bowels  of  the  battle'. 
Here  had  the  conquest  fully  been  seal'd  up. 
If  sir  John  Fastolfe  ^  had  not  play'd  the  coward  ; 

7  Having  full  scarce,  &c.]    The  roodero  editors  itaA— scarce 
/mU,  but,  I  think,  unnecessarily.     So.  in  The  Tempest: 

"  ■-■  —  Piospero,  muter  of  »Jull  poor  cell."    Stbbvens, 
'      ■     above  human  thought. 
Enacted  WONDERS—]     So,  in  King  Richard  HI.: 

"  The  king  enactt  more  viondert  than  a  man."  Stbbvbhs. 
^  —  he  SLEW  :]     1  suspect  the  author  nrotej2cui.     Malonk. 
■  And  nuh'd  into  the  bowelb  of  the  battle.]     Again,  in  the 
fi/th  Act  of  this  play : 

"  So,  rushing  in  the  bowels  of  the  French." 
The  xame  phrase  had  occurred  in  the  first  port  of  Jeronimo, 
1605: 

"  Meet,  Don  Andrea !  yen,  in  the  battle's  bovxk." 

Stbbtbns. 
'  If  sir  John  Fastolfe,  fcc]  Mr.  Pope  has  taken  notice,  "  That 
Falstaff  is  here  introduced  again,  who  was  dead  in  Henry  V.  The 
occaaioa  whereof  is,  that  this  play  wot  written  before  King 
Henry  IV.  or  King  Henry  V."  But  it  is  the  historical  Sir  John 
Fanlol/e  (for  so  he  \n  called  in  both  our  Chroniclers)  that  is  here 
mentioned  ;   who  was  a  lieutenant  general,  deputy  regent  to  th^ 
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He  being  in  the  vaward,  (placed  behind  ^j 
With  purpose  to  relieve  and  follow  them,) 
Cowanily  fled,  not  having  struck  one  stroke. 
Hence  grew  the  general  wreck  and  massacre ; 
Enclosed  were  they  with  theu-  enemies : 
A  base  Walloon,  to  win  the  Dauphin's  grace. 
Thrust  Talbot  with  a  spear  into  the  back ; 

duke  of  Bedford  in  Normandy,  and  a  knight  of  the  garter;  sin 
not  the  comick  character  afterwards  introduced  by  oar  mdioi 
and  which  was  a  creature  merely  of  his  own  brain.  Nor  when  b 
named  him  Falstaff  do  I  believe  he  had  anv  intention  of  throii 
iBg  a  jilur  on  the  memory  of  this  renowned  old  warrior. 

Theobald* 
Mr.  Theobald  might  have  seen  his  notion  contradicted  in  1h 
verv  line  he  auot^  from.  Fastolfe,  whether  truly  or  not,  is  tai 
by  Hall  and  Holinshed  to  have  been  degraded  for  cowardice.  Di 
Heylin,  in  his  Saint  George  for  England,  tells  us,  that  "  he  wi 
afterwards,  upon  good  reason  by  him  alledged  in  his  defence,  n 
stored  to  his  honour." — *'  This  Sir  John  Fastolfe,*'  continues  kc 
"  was,  without  doubt,  a  valiant  and  wise  captain,  notwithstaodiiij 
the  stage  hath  made  merry  with  him."     Farmer. 

See  vol  xvi.  p.  ^lO;  and  Oldys's  Life  of  Sir  John  Fattolfe  i 
the  General  Dictionary.     Malone. 

In  the  18th  Song  of  Drayton *s  Polyolbion  is  the  following  cbi 
racter  of  this  Sir  John  Fastolph  : 

*'  Strong  Fastolph  with  this  man  compare  we  justly  may; 
**  By  Salsbury  who  oft  being  seriously  imploy*d 
"  In  many  a  brave  attempt  the  general  foe  annoy'd ; 
"  With  excellent  successe  in  Main  and  Anjou  fought, 
"  And  many  a  bulwarke  there  into  our  keeping  brought ; 
"  And  chosen  to  go  forth  with  Vadamont  in  warre, 
**  Most  resolutely  tooke  proud  Renate  duke  of  Barre." 

Stbbvbns. 
For  an  account  of  this  Sir  John  Fastolfe,  see  Anstis's  Treatia 
on  the  Order  of  the  Garter ;  Parkins*s  Supplement  to  Blomficjd* 
History  of  Norfolk  ;  Tanner's  Bibliotheca  Britannica ;  or  Capel* 
notes,  vol.  ii.  p.  221  ;  and  Sir  John  Fenn's  Collection  of  the  Pastoi 
Letters.     Reed. 

3  He  being  in  the  vaward,  (plac*d  behind,]  Some  of  the  edi 
tors  seem  to  have  considered  this  as  a  contradiction  in  terms,  ani 
have  proposed  to  read^-the  rearward^ — but  without  necessity 
Some  part  of  the  van  must  have  been  behind  the  foremost  line  o 
it.     We  often  say  the  back  front  of  a  house.     Steevens. 

When  an  army  is  attacked  in  the  rear,  the  van  becomes  th( 
rear  in  its  tum«  and  of  course  the  reserve.    M.  Mason. 
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Whom  all    France,  with    their  chief   assemUed 

strenfi^h, 
Duist  not  presume  to  look  once  in  the  &ce. 

Bed.  Is  Talbot  slain  ?  then  I  mil  slay  myself, 
Kor  linng  idly  here,  in  pomp  and  ease, 
Whilst  such  a  worthy  leader,  wanting  aid, 
UDto  his  dastard  foe-men  is  betray'd. 

3  Mess.  O  no,  he  lives ;  but  is  took  prisoner, 
And  lord  Scales  with  him,  and  lord  Hungerford : 
Most  of  the  rest  slaughter'd,  or  took,  likewise. 

Beij.  His  ransom  there  is  none  but  I  shall  pay : 
111  hale  the  Dauphin  headlong  from  his  throne, 
His  crown  shall  be  the  ransom  of  my  fiiend; 
Four  of  their  lords  111  change  for  one  of  ours. — 
Farewell,  my  masters ;  to  my  task  wilt  I ; 
Bonfires  in  France  forthwith  I  am  to  make, 
To  keep  our  great  Smnt  George's  feast  withal : 
Ten  thousand  soldiers  with  me  I  will  take. 
Whose  bloody  deeds  shall  make  all  Europe  quake. 

8  Mess.  So  you  had  need ;   for  Orleans  is  be- 
sieg'd ; 
The  English  army  is  grown  weak  and  faint : 
The  earl  of  Salisbury  craveth  supply, 
And  hardly  keeps  his  men  from  mutiny, 
Since  they,  so  few,  watch  such  a  multitude. 

Exs.    Remember,  lords,  your  oaths  to  Henry 
sworn; 
Either  to  quell  the  Dauphin  utterly. 
Or  bring  him  in  obedience  to  your  yoke. 

Bed.  1  do  remember  it ;  and  here  take  leave, 
Togo  about  my  preparation.  [Exit. 

Glo.  I'll  to  the  Tower,  with  all  the  haste  I  can. 
To  view  the  artillery  and  munition ; 
And  then  I  will  proclaim  young  Henry  king.  [Exit. 

ExB.  To  Eltham  will  1,  where  the  young  king  is, 
Being  ordain'd  his  special  governor ; 
And  for  his  safety  there  I'll  best  devise.         [Exit. 

VOL.  XVIII.  c 
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H'  EN.  Each  hath  his  place  and  function  to  at 
tend: 
I  am  left  out ;  for  me  nothing  remains. 
But  long  I  will  not  be  Jack-out'^of-office ; 
The  king  from  Eltham  \  intend  to  send, 
And  sit  at  chiefest  stem  ci  public  weal  ^. 

[^Exit.    Scene  closes 

SCENE  II. 
France.    Before  Orleans. 

Enter   Charles^  with   his   Forces;   Albn^on^ 

Reionjer^  and  Others^ 

Char.  Mars  his  true  moving  ^,  even  as  in  tbi 
heaven3> 

^  The  king  from  Eltham  I  intend  to  bekd. 
And  sit  at  chiefest  stem  of  public  weal.]    The  King  was  no 
at  this  time  so  much  in  the  power  of  the  Cardinal,  that  he  coulc 
send  him  where  he  pleased.     I  have  therefore  no  doubt  but  thai 
there  is  an  error  in  this  passage,  and  that  it  should  be  read  thu» 
'*  The  king  from  Eltham  I  intend  to  steal, 
'*  And  sit  at  chiefest  stem  of  publick  weal.** 
This  slight  alteration  preserves  the  sense,  and  the  rhyme  ako 
with  which  many  scenes  in  this  play  conclude.    The  KiQg*s.per 
son,  as  appears  from  the  speech  immediately  preceding  this  o 
Winchester,  was  under  the  care  of  the  Duke  of  Exeter,  not  of  th< 
Cardinal : 

'*  Exe,  To  Eltham  will  I,  where  the  young  king  is, 
"  Being  ordain*d  his  special  governor."     M.  Mason. 
The  second  charge  in  the  Articles  of  Acusation  preferred  by  th- 
Duke  of  Gloster  against  the  Bishop,  (Hairs  Chron.  Henry  Vl 
f.  12,  b.)  countenances  this  conjecture.     Malonb. 

The  disagreeable  clash  ef  the  words — intend  and  send^  seem 
indeed  to  confirm  the  propriety  of  Mr.  M.  Mason's  emendation. 

Steevbni 
^  Mars  his  true  moving,  &c.]  So,  Nash,  in  one  of  his  preface 
before  Gabriel  Harvey*s  Hunt  is  Up,  1596 :  '^  You  are  as  ignoran 
in  the  true  movings  of  my  muse,  as  the  astronomers  are  in  th 
true  movings  of  Mars,  which  to  this  day  they  could  never  attai 
ta'*    Stbevens. 
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So  in  the  earth,  to  this  day  is  not  known : 
La.t;e  did  he  shine  upon  the  English  side : 
No^vr  we  are  victors  upon  us  he  smiles. 
What  towns  of  any  moment,  but  we  have  ? 
At  pleasure  here  we  lie,  near  Orleans ; 
Otherwhiles,  the  famish'd  English,  like  pale  ghosts. 
Faintly  besiege  us  one  hour  in  a  month. 

^LEN.  They  want  their  porridge,  and  their  fat 

bull-beeves : 
£itlier  they  must  be  dieted  like  mules. 
And  have  their  provender  tyed  to  their  mouths. 
Or  piteous  they  will  look,  like  drowned  mice. 

Hew.  Let  8  raise  the  siege ;  Why  live  we  idly 

here  ? 
Talbot  is  taken,  whom  we  wont  to  fear : 
Remaineth  none  but  mad-brain'd  Salisbury ; 
And  he  may  well  in  fretting  spend  his  gall. 
Nor  men,  nor  money,  hath  he  to  make  war. 

Char.  Sound,  sound  alarum ;   we  will  rush  on 

them. 
No^r  for  the  honoiu*  of  the  forlorn  French : — 
Mim  I  forgive  my  death,  that  killeth  me, 
Wlien  he  sees  me  go  back  one  foot,  or  fly. 

-Alarums  ;  Excursiom  ;  afterwards  a  Retreat. 

Re-enter  Charles^    Alen^on^  Reignier,   and 

Others. 

Char.  Who  ever  saw  the  like  ?  what  men  have 
I?— 
^iogs !  cowards !  dastards ! — I  would  ne'er  have  fled, 
But  that  they  left  me  'midst  my  enemies. 

Reiq.  Sal^bury  is  a  desperate  homicide ; 
He  fighteth  as  one  weary  of  his  life. 
The  other  lords,  like  lions  wanting  food. 
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Do  rush  upon  us  as  their  hungry  prey  ^. 

Alen.  Froissard,  a  countryman  of  ours^  records 
England  all  Olivers  and  Rowlands  bred  ^, 
During  the  time  Edward  the  third  did  reign. 
More  truly  now  may  this  be  verified ; 
For  none  but  Samsons,  and  Goliasses, 
It  sendeth  forth  to  skirmish.     One  to  ten ! 
JLean  raw-bon*d  rascals !  who  would  e'er  suppose 
They  had  such  courage  and  audacity  ? 

Char.  Let's  leave  this  town ;  for  they  are  hair- 
brained  slaves. 
And  hunger  will  enforce  them  to  be  more  eager  ^ : 
Of  old  I  know  them ;  rather  with  their  teeth 
The  walls  theyll  tear  down,  than  forsake  the  siege. 

Reig.  I  think,  by  some  odd  gimmals  ^  or  device, 

^  •—  as  their  hungbt  prey.]     I  believe  it  should  be  read  : 
" as  their  nungred  prey."    Johnson. 

I  adhere  to  the  old  reading,  which  appears  to  signify — '  the 
prey  for  which  they  are  hungry.'     Stebvens. 

f  England  all  Olivers  and  Rowlands  bred,]  These  were  two 
of  the  most  famous  in  the  list  of  Charlemagne's  twelve  peers ; 
and  their  exploits  are  rendered  so  ridiculously  and  equally  extra- 
vagant by  the  old  romancers,  that  from  thence  arose  that  saying 
amongst  our  plain  and  sensible  ancestors,  of  *  giving  one  a  Row- 
land for  his  Oliver,*  to  signify  the  matching  one  incredible  lie  with 
another.     Warburton. 

Rather,  to  oppose  one  hero  to  another ;  i.  e.  "  to  give  a  person 
as  good  a  one  as  he  brings.*'     Stebvens. 

The  old  copy  has — breed.     Corrected  by  Mr.  Rowe.  Malone. 

*  And  hunger  will  enforce  them  to  be  more  eager :]  The  pre- 
position to  should  be  omitted,  as  injurious  to  the  measure,  and 
unnecessary  in  the  old  elliptical  mode  of  writing.  So,  Act  IV. 
Sc.  I.  of  this  play : 

"  Let  me  persuade  you  take  a  better  course." 
i.  e.  to  take,  &c.    The  error  pointed  out,  occurs  again  in  p.  30: 
"  Field  priest,  dost  thou  command  me  to  be  shut  out  ?  ** 

Stebvens. 

9  —  gimmals  — ]  A  gimmal  is  a  piece  of  jointed  work, 
where  one  piece  moves  within  another,  whence  it  is  taken  at 
large  for  an  engine.     It  is  now  by  the  vulgar  called  a  gimcrack, 

Johnson. 
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Their  arms  are  set,  like  clocks  \  still  to  strike  on ; 
Else  ne'er  could  they  hold  out  so,  as  they  do. 
By  my  consent^  we'll  e  en  let  them  alone. 
Al£j<^.  Be  it  so. 

Enter  the  Bastard  of  Orleans. 

Bast.  Where's  the  prince  Dauphin  ?  I  have  news 

for  him. 
Char.  Bastard  of  Orleans  ^  thrice  welcome  to  us. 

In  the  inventory  of  the  jewels,  &c.  belonging  to  Salisbury 
cathedral,  taken  in  1536,  28th  of  Henry  VIII.  is  *' A  faire  chest 
with  gimmals  and  key."  Again :  "  Three  other  chests  with 
f[mmaU  of  silver  and  gilt.*'  Again,  in  The  Vow-breaker,  or 
Hie  &ire  Maide  of  Clifton,  1636 : 

**  My  actes  are  like  the  motionall  gimmals 
"  Fixt  in  a  watch." 
See  also  King  Henry  V.  Act  IV.  Sc.  II.    Steevens. 

*  Their  arms  are  set,  like  clocks,]  Perhaps  our  author  was 
thinking  of  the  clocks  in  which  figures  in  the  shape  of  men 
stnick  the  hours.     Of  these  there  were  many  in  his  time. 

Malone. 
To  go  like  elockujork,  is  still  a  phrase  in  common  use,  to  ex« 
pn>s  a  regular  and  constant  motion.     Steevens. 

*  Bastard  of  Orleans,]  That  this  in  former  times  was  not  a 
tenn  of  reproach,  see  Bishop  Hurd's  Letters  on  Chivalry  and 
Romance,  in  the  third  volume  of  his  Dialogues,  p.  233,  who 
observing  on  circumstances  of  agreement  between  the  heroick 
tod  Gothick  manners,  says,  that  **  Bastardy  was  in  credit  with 
both."  One  of  William  the  Conqueror*s  charters  be^ns,  "  Ego 
Golielmus  cognomento  Bastardus."  And  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
wvd  I.  John  Earl  Warren  and  Surrey  being  called  before  the 
King's  Justices  to  show  by  what  title  he  held  his  lands,  "  produxit 
in  medium  gladium  antiquum  evaginatum — et  ait,  Ecce  Domini 
Dei,  ecce  warrantum  meum  !  Antecessores  mei  cum  Willo  Bas- 
tardo  venientes  conquesti  sunt  terras  suas,"  &c.  Dugd.  Grig, 
Jurid.  p.  13.     Dugd.  Bar.  of  Engl,  vol.  i.  Blount  9. 

'*  Le  Bastarde  de  Savoy,"  is  inscribed  over  the  head  of  one  of 
the  figures  in  a  curious  picture  of  the  Battle  of  Pavia,  in  the 
Ashmoleao  Museum.  In  Fenn*R  Paston  Letters,  vol.  iii.  p.  72-3, 
in  the  articles  of  impeachment  against  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  we 
1%^  of  the  "  Erie  of  Danas,  bastard  of  Orlyaunce-*^." 

Vaillant. 

Bastardy  was  reckoned  no  disgrace  among  the  ancients.    See 
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Bast.  Meihinks,  your  looks  are  sad,  your  cheer 
appall'd  ^ ; 
Hath  the  late  overthrow  wrought  this  offence  ? 
Be  not  dismayed,  for  succour  is  at  hand : 
A  holy  maid  hither  with  me  I  bring, 
Which,  by  a  vision  sent  to  her  from  heaven. 
Ordained  is  to  raise  this  tedious  siege, 
And  drive  the  English  forth  the  bounds  of  France. 
The  spirit  of  deep  prophecy  she  hath. 
Exceeding  the  nine  sibyls  of  old  Rome  * ; 
What*s  past  and  what's  to  come,  she  can  descry. 
Speak,  shall  I  call  her  in  ?  Believe  my  words  ^, 
For  they  are  certain  and  unfallible. 

Char.    Go,  call  her  in :  [ExiV  Bastard.^  But^ 
first,  to  try  her  skill, 
Reignier,  stand  thou  as  Dauphin  in  my  place  : 

the  eighth  Iliad,  in  which  the  iUegitimacy  of  Teucer  is  mentioned 
at  a  panegyrick  upon  him,  ver.  284 : 

Kci  at,   vodof  mtp  eovra,  xOf/Ll^aaro  i  m  oixai. 

Stbevens. 
Mr.  Steeven8*8  quotation  rather  tends  to  overthrow  the  position 
which  it  is  brought  to  support :  yodov  IIEP  covra  means  although 
he  was  a  bastard.  Yet  he  might  have  produced  the  authority 
of  Eustathius  in  favour  of  his  explanation  of  the  passage  in 
Homer.  See  Potter*s  Antiquities,  vol.  ii.  p.  377,  edit.  1715, 
where  this  topick  is  fully  discussed.  Boswrll. 
s  —  your  cuBBR  appaird ;]     Cheer  is  joUiiyt  gaiety, 

M.  Mason. 
Cheer,  rather  signifies— 'Cemn^enoiic^.    So,  in  A  Midsummer- 
Nights  Dream : 

'*  All  fisncy-sick  she  is,  and  pale  of  cheer'* 
See  vol.  V.  p.  265^  n.  2.    Stebvens. 

4  —  NiNB  SIBYLS  of  old  Rome ;]  There  were  no  nine  sibuls 
of  Rome ;  but  he  confounds  things,  and  mistakes  this  for  the  nine 
books  of  Sibylline  oracles,  brought  to  one  of  the  Tarquins. 

Warburton. 
s  —  Believe  my  words,]     It  should  be  read : 

••  —  Believe  her  words."     Johnson. 
I  perceive  no  need  of  change.    The  Bastard  calls  upon  the 
Dauphin  to  believe  the  extraordinary  account  he  has  just  given 
of  the  prophetick  spirit  and  prowess  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans. 

Malonb. 
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Question  her  proudly,  let  thy  looks  be  stem : — 
By  this  means  shall  we  sound  what  skill  she  hath. 

[Retires. 

Enter  La  Pucelle^  Bastard  of  Orleans^  and 

Others. 

Reig.  Fair  maid,  is't  thou  wilt  do  these  wond*rous 
feats  ? 

Puc.  Reignier,  is't  thou  that  thinkest  to  beguile 
me?— 
"Where  is  the  Dauphin  ? — come,  come  from  behind : 
JI  know  thee  well,  though  never  seen  before. 
JBe  not  amaz'd,  there's  nothing  hid  from  me : 
Jn  private  will  I  talk  with  thee  apart ; — 
Stand  back,  you  lords,  and  give  us  leave  a  while. 

Reio.  She  takes  upon  her  bravely  at  first  dash. 

Pvc.  Dauphin,  I  am  by  birth  a  shepherd's  daugh- 
ter, 
]My  wit  unttain'd  in  any  kind  of  art. 
Heaven  and  our  Lady  gracious,  hath  it  pleas'd 
To  shine  on  my  contemptible  estate  ^ : 
Ix>,  whilst  I  waited  on  my  tender  lambs, 
JinA  to  sun's  parching  heat  displayed  my  cheeks, 
God*s  mother  deigned  to  appear  to  me  : 
^nd,  in  a  vision  full  of  majesty  \ 
WiU'd  me  to  leave  my  base  vocation. 
And  free  my  country  from  calamity : 
Her  aid  she  promised,  and  assur'd  success : 
In  c6mplete  glory  she  reveal'd  herself ; 
And,  whereas  I  was  black  and  swart  before, 
"With  those  clear  rays  which  she  infus'd  on  me, 

^  To  shine  on  my  contemptible  estate :]     So»  in  Daniel's  Com- 
plaint of  Rosamond,  1594' : 

•*  thy  king,  &c. 

**  Lightens  forth  glory  on  thy  dark  estate.**     Stebvens. 
7  — a  VISION  full  of  MAJESTY,]     So,  in  The  Tempest: 
"  This  is  a  most  majestick  vision-^"    Stbevens. 
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That  beauty  am  I  bless'd  with,  which  you  may  see*< 

Ask  me  what  question  thou  canst  possible. 

And  I  will  answer  unpremeditated : 

My  courage  try  by  combat,  if  thou  dar*st. 

And  thou  shalt  find  that  I  exceed  my  sex. 

Resolve  on  this^ :  Thou  shalt  be  fortunate. 

If  thou  receive  me  for  thy  warlike  mate. 

Char.  Thou  hast  astonished  me  with  thy  hi 
terms; 
Only  thb  proof  Fll  of  thy  valour  make, — 
In  single  combat  thou  shalt  buckle  with  me ; 
And,  if  thou  vanquishest,  thy  words  are  true  ; 
Otherwise,  I  renounce  all  confidence. 

Puc.    I   am  prepared:   here  is  my  keen-edg 
sword, 

DeckM  with  five  flower-de-luces  on  each  side  ^ ; 
The  which  at  Touraine,  in  Saint  Katharine's  church 

yard, 
Out  of  a  great  deal  of  old  iron  I  chose  forth  ^. 

'  -^  which  you  see.]    Thus  the  second  folio.    The  first,  in-^ 
judiciously  as  well  as  reidundantly, — ^which  you  may  see. 

Stbevens. 
9  Resolve  on  this :]     i.  e.  be  finnly  persuaded  of  it.     So,  in 
King  Henry  VI.  Part  III  : 

" 1  am  resolved 

**  That  Clifford's  manhood  lies  upon  his  tongue." 

Steevens. 
'  Deck*d  with  five  flower-de-luces,  &c.]  Old  copv— ^ii^l 
but  we  should  read,  according  to  Holinshed,— ^ve  flower-oe-luces, 
"  — -  in  a  secret  pku^e  there  among  old  iron,  appointed  she  hir 
sword  to  be  sought  out  and  brought  her,  that  with  Jive  floure-de- 
lices  was  graven  on  both  sides,"  &c.     Steevens. 

The  same  mistake  having  happened  in  A  Midsummer-Night's 
Dream,  and  in  other  places,  I  have  not  hesitated  to  reform  the 
text,  according  to  Mr.  Steevens's  suggestion.  In  The  MSS.  of 
the  age  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  u  and  n  are  undistinguishable. 

Malonb. 
*  Out  of  a  deal  of  old  iron,  &c.]    The  old  copy  yet  more  re- 
dundantly— Out  of  a  great  deal,  &c.     I  have  no  doubt  but  the 
On^nal  Une  stood,  elhptically,  thus : 

*'  Out  a  deal  of  old  iron  I  chose  forth," 
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Chjr.  Then  come  o'  God's  name,  I  fear  no  wo- 
man. 
Pvc.  And,  while  I  live.  Til  ne'er  fly  from  a  man. 

[Theyjight. 
Char.  Stay,  stay,  thy  hands ;  thou  art  an  Ama- 
zon, 
And  tightest  with  the  sword  of  Deborah. 
Pvc.  Christ's  mother  helps  me,  else  I  were  too 

weak. 
Char.  Whoe'er  helps  thee,  'tis  thou  that  must 
help  me : 
Impatiently  I  bum  with  thy  desire^ ; 
My  heart  and  hands  thou  hast  at  once  subdu'd. 
Excellent  Pucelle,  if  thy  name  be  so. 
Let  me  thy  servant,  and  not  sovereign,  be ; 
Tis  the  French  Dauphin  sueth  to  thee  thus. 
Puc.  I  must  not  yield  to  any  rites  of  love. 
For  my  profession's  sacred  from  above  : 
When  I  have  chased  all  thy  foes  from  hence^ 
Then  will  I  think  upon  a  recompense. 
Char.  Mean  time  look  gracious  on  thy  prostrate 

thrall. 
Reig.  My  lord,  methinks,  is  very  long  in  talk. 
Alen.  Doubtless  he  shrives  this  woman  to  her 
smock; 
Else  ne'er  could  he  so  long  protract  his  speech. 
Reig.  Shall  we  disturb,  him,  since  he  keeps  no 

mean.'' 
Alen.  He  may  mean  more  than  we  poor  men 
do  know : 

The  phrase  of  hospitals  is  still  an  out  char,  not  an  oui  of  door 
patient.    Steevens. 

3  Impatiently  1  burn  with  thy  desire  ;]     The  amorous  consti- 
tution of  the  Dauphin  has  been  mentioned  in  the  preceding  play : 
**  Doing  is  activity,  and  he  will  still  be  aoing** 

Collins. 
The  Dauphin  in  the  preceding  plav  is  John,  the  elder  brother 
of  the  present  speaker.    He  died  in  H16,  the  yeai  aixei  \^^^ 
battle  of  Agiocourt.     Ri  tson. 
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These   women  are   shrewd  tempters   with  the 

tongues. 
.    Reio.  My  lord, where  are  you?  what  devise yc 

on? 
Shall  we  give  over  Orleans,  or  no  ? 

Puc.  Why,  no,  I  say,  distrustful  recreants! 
light  till  the  last  gasp ;  I  will  be  your  guard. 

Chm.  What  she  says,  111  confirm  ;  well  fight 
out. 

Puc4  Assigned  am  I  to  be  the  English  scourge. 
This  night  the  siege  assuredly  I  'U  raise : 
Expect  Saint  Martin's  summer  ^,  halcyon  days, 
Since  I  have  entered  into  these  wars. 
Glory  is  like  a  circle  in  the  water. 
Which  never  ceaseth  to  enlarge  itself. 
Till,  by  broad  spreading,  it  disperse  to  nought^. 

4  Expect  St.  Martin's  sutDmerJ  That  is,  expect  protpen 
after  misfortune^  like  fair  weather  at  Martlemas,  after  winter  b 
begun.     Johnson. 

5  Glory  is  like  a  circle  in  the  water. 
Which  never  ceaseth  to  enlarge  itself. 

Till,  by  broad  spreading,  it  disperse  to  nought.]     So, 

Nosce  Teipsum,  a  poem  by  Sir  John  Davies,  1599 : 
•*  As  when  a  stone  is  into  water  cast, 
•*  One  circle  doth  another  circle  make, 
*'  Till  the  last  circle  reach  the  bank  at  last." 
The  same  image,  without  the  particular  application,  may  ^ 

found  in  Silius  It^icus,  lib.  xiii. : 

Sic  ubi  perrumpsit  stagnantem  calculus  undam, 
Exiguos  format  per  prima  volumina  g3rros, 
Mox  tremulum  vibrans  motu  gliscente  liquorem 
Multiplicat  crebros  sinuati  gurgitis  orbes  ; 
Donee  postremo  laxatis  circulus  oris, 
Contingat  geminas  patulo  curvamine  ripas.     M alone. 
This  was  a  favourite  simile  with  Pope.     It  is  to  be  found  a1 

in  Ariosto's  Orlando  Furioso,  book  viii.  st.  63,  of  Sir  John  Hi 

rington*s  translation : 

"  As  circles  in  a  water  cleare  are  spread, 
'*  When  sunne  doth  shine  by  day,  and  moone  by  night, 
"  Succeeding  one  another  in  a  ranke, 
*'  Till  all  by  one  and  one  do  touch  the  banke.*' 
I  meet  with  it  again  in  Chapman's  Epistle  Dedicatorie,  pr 

fixed  to  his  version  of  the  Iliad : 
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With  Henry's  death,  the  English  circle  ends ; 
Dispersed  are  the  glories  it  included. 
Now  am  I  like  that  proud  insulting  ship, 
Which  Caesar  and  his  fortune  bare  at  once  \ 

Char.  Was  Mahomet  inspired  with  a  dove '  ? 
Thou  with  an  eagle  art  inspired  then. 
Helen,  the  mother  of  great  Constantine, 
Nor  yet  Saint  Philip's  daughters  ®,  were  like  thee. 
Bright  star  of  Venus,  faU'n  down  on  the  earth. 
How  may  I  reverently  worship  thee  enough  ^  ? 

Alex.   Licave  off  delays,  and   let  us  raise  the 
siege. 


c« 


As  in  a  spring. 


"  The  plyant  water,  mov*d  with  any  thing 
'*  Let  fall  into  it,  puts  her  motion  out 
*'  In  perfect  circles,  that  move  round  about 
"  The  gentle  fountaine,  one  another  raysing.** 
And  the  same  image  is  much  expanded  by  Sylvester,  the  trans- 
lator of  Du  Bartas,  3d  part  of  2d  day  of  2d  week. 

Holt  White. 
^  —  like  that  proud  insulting  ship. 
Which  Csesar  and  his  fortune  bare  at  once.]     This  alludes  to 
a  passage  in  Plutarch's  Life  of  Julius  Csesar,  thus  translated  by 
^ij  Thomas  North  :  "  Caesar  hearing  that,  straight  discovered 
hiiiuelfe  unto  the  maister  of  the  pynnace,  who  at  the  first  was 
anazed  when  he  saw  him ;  but  Cesar,  &c.  said  unto  him.   Good 
fellow,  be  of  good  cheere,  &c.  and  fear  not,  for  ihou  hast  Casar 
and  hit  fortune  xidth  thee**     Steevens. 

'  Was  Mahomet  inspired  with  a  dove  ?]  Mahomet  had  a 
dove,  "  which  he  used  to  feed  with  wheat  out  of  his  ear ;  which 
dofe,  when  it  was  hungry,  lighted  on  Mahomet's  shoulder,  and 
thrust  its  bill  in  to  find  its  breakfast ;  Mahomet  persuading  the 
rude  and  simple  Arabians,  that  it  was  the  Holy  Ghost  that  gave 
him  advice."  See  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  History  of  the  World, 
book  i.  part  i.  ch.  vi.     Life  of  Mahomet,  by  Dr.  Prideaux. 

Grky. 
*  Nor  yet  Saint  Philip's  daughters,]     Meaning  the  four  daugh« 
ten  of  Philip  mentionea  in  the  Acts.     Hanmer. 

9  How  may  I  reverently  worship  thee  enough  ?]     Perhaps 
this  unmetrical  line  originally  ran  thus  : 

•*  How  may  I  reverence,  worship  thee  enough  ?  " 
The  climax  rises  properly,  from  reverence,  to  tvorship. 

StRIiVEKS, 
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Reio.  Woman,  do  what  ihou  canst  to  save  our 
honours ; 
Drive  them  from  Orleans,  and  be  immortalizM. 
Chj^r.   Presently  well  try: — Ck>me>  let*8  away 
about  it : 
No  prophet  will  I  trust,  if  she  prove  false. 

[Eseunt* 

SCENE  III. 

London.     Hill  before  the  Tower. 

Enter,  at  the  Gates,  the  Duke  of  Gloster^  wi^  ^ 
his  Serving'tnen,  in  blue  Coats. 

Glo.  I  am  come  to  survey  the  Tower  this  day  ^ 
Since  Henry's  death,  I  fear,  there  is  conveyance  \ 
Where  be  these  warders,  that  they  wait  not  here ; 
Open  the  gates ;  Gloster  it  is  that  calls. 

[Servants  knocir 
1  Ward.  [/Vithin.']  Who  is  there  that  knocks 
imperiously  ? 

1  Ser^.  It  is  the  noble  duke  of  Gloster. 

2  Ward.   [Within?^    Whoe'er  he  be,  you  may 

not  be  let  in . 
1  Serv.  Answer  you  so  the  lord  protector,  vil- 
lains ? 
1  Ward.  [Within.']  The  Lord  protect  him !  so 
we  answer  him : 
We  do  no  otherwise  than  we  are  wilFd. 

Glo.  Who  willed  you  ?  or  whose  will  stands  but 
mine  ? 
There's  none  protector  of  the  realm,  but  I  • — 

«  — there  is  conveyance.]     Conveyance  means  theft, 

Hanmer. 
So  Pistol,  in  The  Merry  Wives  of  Wndsor :  "  Convey  the 
wise  it  call :  Steal!  foh  ;  a  fico  for  the  phrase.**    Steevens. 
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Break  up  the  gates  ^,  Til  be  your  warrantize : 
Shall  I  be  flouted  thus  by  dunghill  grooms  ? 

Servants  rush  at  the  Tower  Gates.     Enter,  to  the 
Gates,  fVooDviLLE,  the  Lieutenant. 

Wood.    [fTithin.li   What  noise  is  this?    what 

traitors  have  we  here  ? 
Glo.  Lieutenant,  is  it  you,  whose  voice  I  hear  ? 
Open  the  gates  ;  here^s  Gloster  that  would  enter. 
fFooD.  [ffitkin.']  Have  patience,  noble  duke; 
I  may  not  open ; 
The  cardinal  of  Winchester  forbids : 
From  him  I  have  express  commandement. 
That  thou,  nor  none  of  thine,  shall  be  let  in. 
Glo.  Faint-hearted  Woodville,  prizest  him,  'fore 
me? 
Arrogant  Winchester  ?  that  haughty  prelate. 
Whom  Henry,  our  late  sovereign,  ne'er  could  brook  ? 
Thou  art  no  fHend  to  God,  or  to  the  king : 
Open  the  gates,  or  FU  shut  thee  out  shortly. 

1  Serp-.  Open  the  gates  unto  the  lord  protector; 
Or  we'll  burst  them  open,  if  that  you  come  not 
quickly. 

*  Break  up  the  gates,]  I  suppose  to  break  up  the  gate  is  to 
Ibrce  up  the  portcullis,  or  by  the  application  of  petards  to  blow 
up  the  gates  themselves.     Steevens. 

To  break  up  in  Shakspeare's  age  was  the  same  as  to  break 
open.  Thus,  m  our  translation  of  the  Bible  :  "  They  have  broken 
«p,  and  have  passed  through  the  gate.**  Micah,  ii.  IS.  So 
again,  in  St.  Matthew,  xxiv.  43  :  "  He  would  have  watched,  and 
would  not  have  suffered  his  house  to  be  broken  up**    Wh  alley. 

Some  one  has  proposed  to  read-— 

"  break  ope  the  gates      ■  ,"] 
but  the  old  copy  is   right.     So  Hall,   Henry  VI.  folio  78,  b : 
"  The  lusty  Kentishmen  hopyng  on  more  fnends,  brake  up  the 
gaytes  of  the  King's  Bench  and  Marshalsea,'*  &c. 

See  also  Florio's  Italian  Dictionary,  1598  :  '*  Rottura,  A  bur- 
glarie,  or  breaking  up  of  a  house.*'     Malone. 
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Enter  Winchestzb^  attended  by  a  Train  of  Scf ' 

vants  in  Tawny  Coats  ^. 

JfiN.    Haw  now,   ambitious   Humphry?    wh^ 

means  this  *  ? 
Gi.0.  PeeFd  priest  ^,  dost  thou  command  me  XA 

be  shut  out  ? 


<  '^Tamny  CoaU,']  It  appears  from  the  following  passage  xm 
a  comedy  calfedy  A  Maidenhead  Well  Lost,  16S4,  that  a  Uxwn^ 
coat  was  the  dress  of  a  summorier,  I.  e.  an  apparitor,  an  offices 
whose  business  it  was  to  summon  offenders  to  an  ecclesiastical 
court: 

*'  Tho  I  was  never  a  tawny ^coat^  I  have  play*d  the  summoner^r 
part." 

These  are  the  proper  attendants  therefore  on  the  Bishop  of 
Winchester.    So,  in  Stowe*s  Chronicle,  p.  822  :  "  -«  and  by  the 
way  the  Ushop  of  London  met  him,  attended  on  by  a  goodly 
company  of  gentlemen  in  iatvny-coats,*'  &c. 

Tatony  was  likewise  a  colour  worn  for  mourning,  as  well  as 
Hack ;  and  was  therefore  the  suitable  and  sober  habit  of  any 
person  employed  in  an  ecclesiastical  court : 

''  A  croune  of  bayes  shall  that  man  weare 

"  That  triumphs  over  me  ; 
•*  For  blacke  and  tawnie  will  I  weare, 
"  Whiche  moumyng  colours  be" 

The  Complaint  of  a  Lover  wearyng&^c^^  andiawnie ;  by  E.  O. 
[i.  e.  the  Earl  of  Oxford.]     Paradise  of  Dainty  Devises^  1576. 

Steevens. 

4  How  now,  ambitious  Humphrey  ?  what  means  this  ?]  The 
first  folio  has  ii^-^umpheir.  The  traces  of  the  letters,  and  the 
word  being  printed  m  Italicks,  convince  me  that  the  Duke's 
christian  name  lurked  under  this  corruption.    Theobald. 

s  Piel'd  priest,]    Alluding  to  his  shaven  crown.     Pope. 

In  Skinner  (to  whose  Dictionary  I  was  directed  by  Mr.  Ed- 
wards) I  find  that  it  means  more  :  Pilt'd  or  peetd  garlicky  cut 
pellis,  vel  pili  omnes  ex  tnorbo  aliquo,  prasertim  e  lue  venerea, 
defluxerunt. 

In  Ben  Jonson*s  Bartholomew  Fair,  the  following  instance 
occurs: 

"  I'll  see  them  p— 'd  first,  and  pitd  and  double  pU*dr 

Steevens. 

In  Weever^s  Funeral  Monuments,  p.  364,  Robert  Baldocke, 
bishop  of  London,  is  called  a  peetd  priest,  piUde  clerk,  seemingly 
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^^   ^  \         fViN.  I  do,  thou  most  usurping  proditor, 

'^i  And  not  protector  of  the  king  or  realm. 
i  Glo.  Stand  back,  thou  manifest  conspirat 

^^j  Thou,  that  contriv'dst  to  murder  our  dead  Ic 

^  Tliou  that  giv'st  whores  indulgences  to  sin  * : 

^\  111  canvas  Uiee  in  thy  broad  cardinal's  hat^^ 


\ 
t 


\ 


in  allusion  to  his  shairen  crown  alone.    So^  bald-head  wa 
of  s^amandJDoekery.    Tollst. 
^  *  I  The  old  copy  has — pie^d  pnesi.     PieVd  and  piVd  w 

the  old  spelling  of  peetd.    So,  in  our  poet's  Rape  of 
4to.  15M: 
^ci!  I  ««  His  leaves  will  wither,  and  his  sap  decay, 

**  So  must  my  soul,  her  bark  being  piM  away." 
See  also  Florio's  Italian  Dictionary,  1598:  "  Pelare. 
or    pluck,  as  they  do  the  feathers  of  fowle ;  to  ptdl  off' 
oi  I  or  MAdnJ*    Malone. 

^  I  ,    ^    Th9«»  that  giv*st  whores  indulgences  to  sin  :]    Th 

^Ij  I  steipvs  were  formerly  under  the  district  of  the  bbhop  of  Wii 

TTiere  is  now  extant  an  old  manuscript  (formerly  th 
tj   [  t>oolc  of  the  court^leet  held  under  the  jurisdiction  of  th 

of  A^lnchester  in  South wark,)  in  which  are  mentioned  thi 
f'^c^  arising  from  the  brothel-houses  allowed  to  be  kei 
"**liop's  manor,  with  the  customs  and  regulations  of  thei 
of  tlie  articles  is  : 

**  De  his,  qui  custodiunt  mulieres  habentes  nefandam 


*•  Item.  That  no  stewholder  keep  any  woman  within  h 

^ViBt  hath  any  sickness  of  brenning,  but  that  she  be  put  < 

l^^n  (A  making  a  fyne  unto  the  lord  of  C  shillings."     Up 

1  lil  CANVAS  thee  in  thy  broad  cardinal's  hat,]     Thii 

^  believe — "  FU  tumble  thee  into  thy  great  hat,  and  sha 

^4  bran  and  meal  are  shaken  in  a  sieve." 

So,  Sir  W.  I>Avenant,  in  The  Cruel  Brother,  1630 : 

**  ril  sift  and  winnow  him  in  an  old  hat.*' 
To  cawoat  was  anciently  used  for  to  sift.     So,  in  Hans  1 
^visible  Comedy,  1618 : 

"  —  We'll  canvas  him.— 

'•  —  I  am  too  big ." 

Again,  in  The  Epistle  Dedicatory  to  Have  With  You  t 
^aldeu,  or  Gabriel  Harvey's  Hunt  is  up,  &c.  1596  :  "  — 
lum  and  bis  angell  brother  Gabriel  1,  in  ten  sheets  of  pap( 

Stei 
Again,  in  The  Second  Part  of  King  Henry  IV.  Dol  1 
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If  thou  proceed  in  this  thy  insolence. 

Win.  Nay,  stand  thou  back^  I  will  not  budge  a 
foot; 
This  be  Damascus,  be  thou  cursed  Csun  % 
To  slay  thy  brother  Abel,  if  thou  wilt. 

Glo.  I  will  not  slay  thee,  but  Til  drive  thee  back: 
Thy  scarlet  robes,  as  a  child's  bearing-cloth 
111  use,  to  carry  thee  out  of  this  place. 

fViN.  Do  what  thou  dar'st ;  I  beard  thee  to  thy 

face. 
Glo.  What?  am  I  dar*d,  and  bearded  to   my 
face  ? — 
Draw,  men,  for  all  this  privileged  place ; 
Blue-coats  to  tawny-coats.     Priest,  beware  your 
beard; 

[Gloster  and  his  Men  attack  the  Bishop. 
I  mean  to  tug  it,  and  to  cuff  you  soundly : 
Under  my  feet  I  stamp  thy  cardinal*s  hat ; 
In  spite  of  pope  or  dignities  of  church. 
Here  by  the  cheeks  111  drag  thee  up  and  down. 
fViN.   Gloster,   thoult   answer    this  before  the 
pope. 

says  to  Falstaff — "  If  thou  dost,  Til  canvas  thee  between  a  pair  of 
sheets/'     M.  Mason. 

Probably  from  the  materials  of  which  the  bottom  of  a  sieve  is 
made.  Perhaps,  however,  in  the  passage  before  us  Gloster  means, 
that  he  will  toss  the  cardinal  in  a  sheet,  even  while  he  was  in- 
vested with  the  peculiar  badge  of  his  ecclesiastical  dignity.— 
Coarse  sheets  were  forooTerly  termed  canvass  sheets.  See  vol.  xvii. 
p.  92,  n.  7,     Malone. 

^  This  be  Damascus,  be  thou  cursed  Cain,]  About  four  miles 
from  Damascus  is  a  high  hill,  reported  to  be  the  same  on  which 
Cain  slew  his  brother  Abel.    Maundrels  Travels,  p.  131.     Pope. 

Sir  John  Maundeville  says :  '*  And  in  that  place  where  Damascus 
was  founded,  Kai/m  sloughe  Abel  his  brother.**  MaundeviUe's 
Travels,  edit.  1725,  p.  148.     Reed. 

"  Damascus  is  as  moche  to  saye  as  shedynge  of  blood.  For 
there  Chaym  slowe  Abdl,  and  hidde  hym  in  the  sonde.**  Poly^ 
chronicoHf  fo.  xii.     Ritson. 
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Gia  Winchester  goose' !  Icry — arope!  aropeM— 
Now  beat  them  hence.  Why  do  you  let  them  stay? — 
TTiee  I'll  chase  hence,  thou  wolf  in  sheep's  array. — 
Out,  tawny  coats ! — out,  scarlet  hypocrite  ^ ! 

Here  a  great  Tumult.    In  the  midst  of  it.  Enter 
the  Mayor  of  London ',  and  Officers. 
M^r.  Fye,  lords !  that  you,  being  supreme  ma- 


Thus  contumeliously  should  break  the  peace  ! 

Glo.  Peace,  mayor ;  thou  know'st  little  of  my 
wrongs: 
Here's  Beaufort,  that  regards  nor  God  nor  king. 
Hath  here  distrain'd  the  Tower  to  his  use. 

Win.  Here's  Gloster  too,  a  foe  to  citizens*; 
One  that  still  motions  war  and  never  peace, 
O'ercharging  your  free  purses  with  lai^e  fines ; 
That  seeks  to  overthrow  religion. 
Because  he  is  protector  of  the  realm  ; 
And  would  have  armour  here  out  of  the  Tower, 
To  crown  himself  kuig,  and  suppress  the  pnnce. 

Glo.  I  will  not   answer  thee   with  words,  but 
blows.  [fferf  they  skirmish  again. 

MdT.  Nought  rests  for  me,  in  this  tumultuous 
strife, 

<— WincheatergoMC,]  A  itninpet,  or  the  consequences  of 
her  We,  was  a  Winchester  goose.     Johnson. 

'— &  rope!  a  rope!]  See  The  Comedy  of  Errors,  vol.  iv. 
p.S3S,n.  7.    Malowb. 

'  —out,  iCABLET  hypocrite  I]  Thus,  in  King  Henry  Vlll. 
the  Earl  of  Surrey,  with  a  similar  allusion  to  Cardinal  Wolsey's 
labit,  calls  him — "  tcarlet  sin."     Stbkvbns. 

■  —  the  Mat/or  of  London,"]  1  leam  from  Mr.  Pennant's 
Undon,  that  this  Mayor  was  John  Coventn^,  an  opulent  mercer, 
ftoin  wfaotn  is  descended  the  present  Eari  of  Coventry. 

Stb>vbiii, 

*  Here's  Gloster  too,  &c.]  Thus  the  second  folio.  The  firat 
Ma^  with  less  spirit  of  reciprocation,  and  feebler  metre, — Here 
« Gloster,  Stc.    Stebvbks. 

VOL.  xvm.  D 
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But  to  make  open  proclamation : — 
Come,  officer ;  as  k>ud  as  e*er  thou  can'st. 

Off.  All  manner  of  men,  assembled  here  in  arms 
this  day,  against  God's  peace  and  the  king's,  we 
charge  and  command  you,  in  his  highness^  name, 
to  repair  to  your  several  dwelling-places  ;  and  not 
to  wear,  handle,  or  use,  any  sword,  weapon,  or 
dagger,  henceforward,  upon  pain  of  death. 

Glo.  Cardinal,  111  be  no  breaker  of  the  law : 
But  we  shall  meet,  and  break  our  minds  at  large. 

IV JN.  Gloster,  well  meet ;  to  thy  dear  cost,  be 
sure :  * 
Thy  heart- blood  I  will  have  for  this  day's  work. 

May.  Ill  call  for  clubs,  if  you  will  not  away  ^ : — 
This  cardinal  is  more  haughty  than  the  devil. 

Glo.  Mayor,  farewell :  thou  dost  but  what  thou 
may'st. 

fVjN.  Abominable  Gloster !  guard  thy  head ; 
For  I  intend  to  have  it,  ere  long.  [Exeunt. 

May.  See  the  coast  cleared,  and  then  we  will  de- 
part.— 
Good  God!  that  nobles  should  such  stomachs^  bear! 
I  myself  fight  not  once  in  forty  year®.        [Exeunt. 

i  Gloster,  we'll  meet ;  to  thy  dbab  cost,  be  sure :]  Thus  the 
second  folio.    The  first  omits  the  epither— d!?ar.     Stebvbns. 

^  ril  call  for  CLUBS,  if  you  will  not  away :]  This  was  an 
outcrv  for  assistance,  on  any  riot  or  quarrel  in  the  streets.  It 
hath  been  explained  before.    Whallby. 

So,  in  King  Henry  VIII. :  "  — and  hit  that  woman,  who  cried 
out,  clubs  !  "    Steevens. 

That  is,  for  peace-officers  armed  with  clubs  or  staves.  In 
affrays,  it  was  customary  in  this  author's  time  to  call  out  dubt, 
clnhs !  See  As  You  Like  It,  vol.  vi.  p.  490,  n.  3.     Malone. 

7  —  stomachs — ]     Stomach  is  pride,  a  haughty  spirit  of  re- 
sentment.    So,  in  King  Henry  VIII. : 
'*  ——he  was  a  man 
"  Of  an  unbounded  stomach'"-^.'"    Stebvens. 
5 
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SCENE  IV. 
France.     Before  Orleans. 

Enter f  on  the  fValls^  the  Master  ^Gunner  and  his 

Son. 
M.  Gun.  Sirrah,  thou  know  st  how  Orleans  is  be- 
sieged ; 
And  how  the  English  have  the  suburbs  won. 

Son.  Father,  I  know ;  and  oft  have  shot  at  them, 
However,  unfortunate,  I  miss'd  my  aim. 
M.  Gun.  But  now  thou  shalt  not.     Be  thou  ruVd 
by  me : 
Chief  master-gunner  am  I  of  this  town ; 

'  — THAT  nobles  should  such  stomachs  bear ! 
I  myself  fight  not  once  in  forty  year.]     Old  copy— ^/iw^r 
nobles.     Corrected  by  Mr.  Rowe.     Malonb. 

The  Mayor  of  LK^ndon  was  not  brought  in  to  be  laughed  at,  m 
ift  plain  by  his  manner  of  interfering  in  the  auarrel^  where  he  all 
along  preserves  a  sufficient  dignity.  In  the  line  preceding  these, 
he  directs  his  Officer,  to  whom  without  doubt  these  two  lines 
shoold  be  given.  They  suit  his  character,  and  are  very  expressive 
of  the  pacific  temper  of  the  city  guards.    Warburtqn. 

I  see  no  reason  for  this  change.  The  Mayor  speaks  first  as  a 
nagbtrate,  and  afterwards  as  a  citizen.     Johnson. 

Notwithstanding  Warburton*s  note  in  support  of  the  dignity  of 
the  Mayor^  Shakspeare  certainly  meant  to  represent  him  as  a  poor> 
well-meaning,  simple  man,  for  that  is  the  character  he  invariably 
gives  to  his  Mayors.  The  Mayor  of  London,  in  Richard  III.  is 
just  of  the  same  stamp.  And  so  is  the  Mayor  of  York,  in  the 
Third  Part  of  this  play,  where  he  refuses  to  admit  Edward  as 
King,  but  lets  him  into  the  city  as  Duke  of  York,  on  which 
GkMter  says— 

"  A  wise  stout  captain !  and  persuaded  soon. 

"  Hast.  The  good  old  man  would  fain  that  all  were  well.'* 

Such  are  all  Shakspeare*s  Mayors.     M.  Mason. 

Such  seems  to  have  been  the  general  representation  of  mayors 
on  our  ancient  stage.  Kempe,  in  The  Return  from  Parnassus 
describes  himself  as  being  accustomed  to  play  a  JbolUh  mayor. 

Malone. 

D   2 
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Something  I  must  do  to  procure  me  grace. 
The  prince's  espials  ^  have  informed  me. 
How  the  English,  in  the  suburbs  close  intrench^J^ 
Wont,  through  a  secret  grate  of  iron  bars 
In  yonder  tower,  to  overpeer  the  city  * ; 
And  thence  discover,  how,  with  most  advantage. 
They  may  vex  us,  with  shot,  or  with  assault- 
To  intercept  this  inconvenience, 
A  piece  of  ordnance  Against  it  I  have  plac*d ; 
And  fully  even  these  three  days  have  I  watch*d. 
If  I  could  see  them. 
Now,  do  thou  watch,  for  I  can  stay  no  longer  *. 

9  The  prince's  espials—]    Espials  are  spies.  So,  in  Chaucer'T^ 
FrercsTale: 

**  For  subtilly  he  had  his  espiaiUe*'     Stkbvbns. 
The  word  is  often  used  by  Hall  and  Holinshed.     Malonb. 
'  Wont,  through  a  secret  mte  of  iron  bars,  &c.]     Old  copy" 
'^'went.     See  the  notes  that  follow  \^t.  Johnson's.     STBBVBit5. 

That  is,  the  English  '  went  not  through  a  secret  grate,*  bnt 
'  went  to  over-peer  the  city  through  a  secret  grate  vohich  is  in 
yonder  tower.*  I  did  not  know  till  of  late  that  this  passage  had 
been  thought  difficult.     Johnson. 

I  believe,  instead  of  xoent^  we  should  read — xoont.  The  third 
person  plural  of  the  old  verb  %ioont.     The  English — toont^  that  is, 

are  accustomed to  over-peer  the  city.    The  word  is  used  very 

frequently  by  Spenser,  and  several  times  bv  Milton.    Ttrwhitt. 
The  emendation  proposed  by  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  is  fully  supported  by 
the  passage  in  Hall's  Chronicle,  on  which  this  speech  is  formed. 
So,  in  The  Arraignment  of  Paris,  1584  : 
•*  —  the  usual  time  is  nie, 
"  When  xjoont  the  dames  of  fate  and  destinie 

"  In  robes  of  chearfull  colour  to  repair .**     Malonb. 

»  —  Now,  BOY,  do  thou  watch, 
For  I  can  stay  no  longer.]     The  first  folio  reads : 
"  And  even  these  three  days  have  I  watcht 
'*  If  I  could  see  them.    Now  do  thou  watch, 
•*  For  I  can  stay  no  longer."     Stebvbns. 
Part  of  this  line  being  in  the  old  copy,  by  a  mistake  of  the 
transcriber^  connected  with  the  preceding  hemistich,  the  editor  of 
the  second  folio  supplied  the  metre  by  adding  the  word — boy,  in 
which  he  has  been  followed  in  all  the  subsequent  editions. 

Malonb. 
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If  thou  spy*st  any,  run  and  bring  me  word; 

And  thou  shalt  find  me  at  the  governor's.      [Exit. 

8oN.  Father,  I  warrant  you ;  take  you  no  care ; 
ni  never  trouble  you,  if  I  may  spy  them. 

Enter  in  an  upper  Chamber  of  a  Tower ^  the  Lords 
Salisbury  and  Talbot^ ^  Sir  William  Glans- 
DJLE,  Sir  Thomas  Gargrave^  and  Others. 

Sal.  Talbot,  my  life,  my  joy,  again  returned  ! 
How  wert  thou  handled,  being  prisoner  ? 
Or  by  what  means  got'st  thou  to  be  released  ? 
'  Discourse,  I  pr'jrthee,  on  this  turret's  top. 

Tal.  The  duke  of  Bedford  had  a  prisoner. 
Called — the  brave  lord  Ponton  de  Santrailes ; 
For  him  I  was  exchanged  and  ransomed. 
But  with  a  baser  man  of  arms  by  far. 
Once,  in  contempt,  they  would  have  bartered  me : 
Wluch  I,  disdaining,  scom'd ;  and  craved  death 
Rather  tiian  I  would  be  so  vile-esteem'd^. 


As  I  cannot  but  entertain  a  more  favourable  opinion  than  Mr. 
Milone  of  the  numerous  emendations  that  appear  in  the  second 
feGo^  I  have  again  adopted  its  regulation  an  the  present  instance. 
This  folio  likewise  supplied  the  word— ;/i<%.     Stbbvbns. 

»  —  Talbot,']  Though  the  three  parts  of  King  Henry  VI.  are 
deservedly  numbered  among  the  feeblest  performances  of  Shak- 
qMare»  this  first  of  them  appears  to  have  been  received  with  the 
neatest  applause.  So,  in  Pierce  Penniless's  Supplication  to  the 
Devil,  by  Nash,  1592  :  "  How  would  it  have  joyed  brave  Talbot 
(the  terror  of  the  French,)  to  thinke  that  after  he  had  lien  two 
hundred  yean  in  his  tombe,  he  should  triumph  againe  on  the 
•tage,  and  have  his  bones  new  embalmed  with  the  teares  of  ten 
monnd  spectators  at  least  (at  several  times,)  who  in  the  trage- 
<fian  that  represents  his  person,  imagine  they  behold  him  fresh 
bleeding  ?  "    Stbbvbns. 

♦  —  so  pil'd  esteem'd.]  Thus  the  old  copy.  Some  of  the 
Bodem  editors  read,  but  without  authority— "  so  vi/tf-esteem*d.*' 
-^Sopiltd,  may  mean— «o  pillag*d,  so  stripp*d  of  honours  ;  but  I 
•aspect  a  corruption,  which  Mr.  M.  Mason  would  remedy,  by 
leading  either  vUe  or  t/^esteemed. 
It  is  potsiBle,  however,  that  Shakspeare  might  have  written — 
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In  fine,  redeemed  I  was  as  I  denr*d. 

But,  O!  the  treacherous  Fastolfe  wounds  mybeait! 

Whom  with  my  bare  fists  I  would  execute. 

If  I  now  had  him  brought  into  my  power. 

Sal.  Yet  teU'st  thou  not,  how  thou  wert  enter- 
tained. 
Tal.  ^th  sco£&,  and  scorns,  and  contumefious 
taunts. 

In  open  market-place  produced  they  me. 

To  be  a  publick  spectacle  to  all ; 

Here,  said  they,  is  the  terror  of  the  French, 

PhiUstin*d;  i.  e.  treated  as  contamelioosly  as  Samson  was  by  the 
PhUUiine$. — Both  Samson  and  Talbot  had  been  prisonen,  and 
were  alike  insulted  by  their  captors. 

Our  author  has  jocularly  formed  more  than  one  verb  from  a 
proper  name ;  as  for  instance,  from  Aufidius,  in  CorioUums : 
"  —  I  would  not  have  been  %oJidius"d  for  all  the  chests  in  Cofi<A.** 
Again,  in  King  Henry  V.  Pistol  says  to  his  prisoner :  '*  Master 
Ferf  VWfer  him,'*  &c.  Again,  in  Hamlet,  from  Herod,  we  have 
the  verb  '^  out-herad** 

Shakspjeare,  therefore^  in  the  present  instance,  might  have 
taken  a  similar  liberty. — ^To  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  PhilUtina 
has  long  been  a  cant  phrase,  expressive  of  danger  incorred*  whe- 
ther from  enemies,  association  with  hard  drinkers,  gamesters,  or 
a  less  welcome  acquaintance  with  the  harpies  of  the  law. 

Talbois  idea  would  be  sufficiently  expressed  by  the  term — Phi- 
Ustin*df  which  (as  the  play  before  us  appears  to  have  been  copied 
by  the  ear,)  was  more  liable  to  corruption  than  a  common  verb. 

I  may  add,  that  perhaps  no  word  will  be  found  nearer  to  the 
sound  and  traces  of  the  letters,  ia  pU-esteem^  than  PhiluHn'd. 

Philistine,  in  the  age  of  Shakspeare,  was  always  accented  cm  the 
first  svllable,  and  therefore  is  not  injurious  to  the  line  in  whieh  I 
have  hesitatingly  proposed  to  insert  it. 

I  cannot,  however,  help  smiling  at  my  own  conjecture ;  and 
should  it  excite  the  same  sensation  in  the  reader  who  joumeyt 
through  the  barren  desert  of  our  accumulated  notes  on  this  play, 
like  Addison's  traveller,  when  he  discovers  a  cheerful  spring  amid 
the  wilds  of  sand,  let  him — 

"  —  bless  his  stars,  and  think  it  luxury."    Stkbvbits. 

I  think  mte-eUetm'd  was  the  author's  word.  We  meet  with  it 
again  in  his  121st  Sonnet : 

«*  'Tis  better  to  be  vile  than  vUe-eUetm'dr    Malonb. 
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The  scare-crow  that  aflfrights  our  children  so  \ 

Then  broke  I  from  the  officers  that  led  me  ; 

And  with  my  nails  digg'd  stones  out  of  the  ground, 

To  hurl  at  the  beholders  of  my  shame. 

My  grisly  countenance  made  others  fly ; 

None  durst  come  near  for  fear  of  sudden  death. 

In  iron  walls  they  deem'd  me  not  secure ; 

So  great  fear  of  my  name  'mongst  them  was  spread. 

That  they  supposed,  I  could  rend  bars  of  steel. 

And  spurn  in  pieces  posts  of  adamant : 

Wherefore  a  guard  of  chosen  shot  I  had, 

That  walked  about  me  every  minute-while ; 

And  if  I  did  but  stir  out  of  my  bed. 

Ready  they  were  to  shoot  me  to  the  heart. 

Sal.  I  grieve  to  hear  what  torments  you  endur'd; 
But  we  will  be  revenged  sufficiently. 
Now  it  is  supper-time  in  Orleans : 
Here  thorough  this  grate,  I  count  each  one  ^ 
And  view  the  Frenchmen  how  they  fortify ; 
Let  us  look  in,  the  sight  will  much  delight  thee. — 
Sir  Thomas  Gargrave,  and  sir  William  Glansdale, 
Let  me  have  your  express  opinions. 
Where  is  best  place  to  make  our  battery  next. 

Gar.  I  think,  at  the  north  gate  ;  for  there  stand 
lords* 


^  —  the  TBKKOR  of  the  French, 
The  scare-crow  that  affrights  our  children  so.]  From  Hall's 
Chronicle  :  "  This  man  [TalbotJ  was  to  the  French  people  a  very 
scourge  and  a  daily  terror ^  insomuch  that  as  his  person  was  fear- 
ful, and  terriUe  to  his  adversaries  present,  so  his  name  and  fame 
WM  spttefiil  and  dreadful  to  the  common  people  absent ;  insomuch 
tiMt  women  in  France  to  feare  their  yong  children,  would  crye, 
the  Talbci  eommeth,  the  Talbot  commeth."  The  same  thing  is 
said  of  King  Richard  I.  when  he  was  in  the  Holy  Land.  See 
Camden's  Remaines,  4to.  1614,  p.  267.    Malone. 

^  Here»  through  this  grate,  I  can  count  every  one,]    Thus 
the  second  folio.    The  first,  very  harshly  and  unmetrically,  reads : 
"  Here,  thorough  this  grate,  I  count  each  one/' 

Steevens. 
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Glan.  And  I»  here,  at  the  bulwark  of  the  bridge. 

Tal.  For  aught  I  see,  this  city  must  be  famish'd. 
Or  with  light  skirmishes  enfeebled  ^. 

\8hot  from  the  Town.     Salisbury  and  Sir 
Tiro.  GARGRAVEfalL 

Sal.  O  Lord,  have  mercy  on  us,  wretched  sinners! 

Gar.  O  Lord,  have  mercy  on  me,  woeful  man ! 

Tal.  What  chance  is  thb,  that  suddenly  hath 
cross'd  us  ? — 
Speak,  Salisbury ;  at  least,  if  thou  canst  speak  ; 
How  far'st  thou,  mirror  of  all  martial  men  ? 
One  of  thy  eyes,  and  thy  cheek's  side  struck  off*! — 
Accursed  tower !  accursed  fatal  hand. 
That  hath  contrived  this  woeful  tragedy  ! 
In  thirteen  battles  Salisbury  o'ercame ; 
Henry  the  fifth  he  first  trained  to  the  wars ; 
Whilst  any  trump  did  sound,  or  drum  struck  up. 
His  sword  did  ne'er  leave  striking  in  the  field. — 
Yet  liv'st  thou,  Salisbury  ?  though  thy  speech  doth 

fail. 
One  eye  thou  hast,  to  look  to  heaven  for  grace  ^ : 
The  sun  with  one  eye  vieweth  all  the  world. — 
Heaven,  be  thou  gracious  to  none  alive. 
If  Salisbury  wants  mercy  at  thy  hands ! — 
Bear  hence  his  body,  I  will  help  to  bury  it. — 
Sir  Thomas  Gargrave,  hast  thou  any  life  ? 
Speak  unto  Talbot ;  nay,  look  up  to  him. 

7  —  enfeebled.]  This  word  is  here  used  as  a  quadrisyllable 
[as  Mr.  Capell  has  observed].    Malonb. 

•  —  thy  cheek's  side  struck  off!]  Camden  sayi,  in  his  Rc- 
maines,  that  the  French  scarce  knew  the  use  of  great  ordnance, 
till  the  siege  of  Mans  in  1455,  when  a  breach  was  made  in  the 
walls  of  that  town  by  the  English,  under  the  conduct  of  this  earl 
of  Salisbury ;  and  that  he  was  the  firet  English  gentleman  that 
was  slain  by  a  cannon-ball.     Malonb. 

9  One  eye  thou  hast,  &c.]  A  similar  thought  occurs  in  King 
Lear: 

" my  lord,  you  have  one  eye  left, 

"  To  see  some  mischief  on  him.'*     Stebvbns. 
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Salisbury,  cheer  thy  sphit  with  thb  comfort ; 

Thou  stmlt  not  die,  whiles 

He  beckons  with  his  hand,  and  smiles  on  me ; 
As  who  should  say,  fVhen  I  am  dead  and  gone ^ 
Remember  to  avenge  me  on  the  French. — 
Plantagenet,  I  will ;  and  like  thee,  Nero  \ 
Flay  on  the  lute,  beholding  the  towns  bum : 
Wretched  shall  France  be  only  in  my  name. 

[Thunder  heard;  afterwards  an  Alarum. 
What  stir  is  this  ?  What  tumult's  in  the  heavens  ? 
Whence  cometh  this  alarum,  and  the  noise  ? 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  My  lord,  my  lord,  the  French  have  ga- 
ther'd  head : 
TKfe  Dauphin,  with  one  Joan  la  Pucelle  join'd, — 
A  holy  prophetess,  new  risen  up, — 
Is  come  with  a  great  power  to  raise  the  siege. 

[Salisbury  groans. 
Tjl.    Hear,   hear,   how  dying   Salisbury  doth 
groan! 
It  irks  his  heart,  he  cannot  be  reveng'd. — 
Frenchmen,  111  be  a  Salisbury  to  you : — 
Pucelle  or  puzzel,  dolphin  or  dogfish  \ 

'  —  and  LIKE  THEE,  Nero,]    The  first  folio  reads : 
"  Plantagenet,  I  wiU;  and  like  thee — ."    Stebvens. 

Id  the  old  copy,  the  word  Nero  is  wanting,  owing  probably  to 
the  transcriber's  not  being  able  to  make  out  the  name.  The 
editor  of  the  second  folio,  with  his  usual  freedom^  altered  the  line 
thus: 

**  — ^—  and  Nero-like  xxdU — ."     Malone. 

I  am  content  to  read  with  the  second  folio  (not  conceiving  the 
emendation  in  it  to  be  an  arbitrary  one,)  and  omit  only  the  need- 
less repetition  of  the  word — mU.  Surely  there  is  some  absurdity 
m  making  Talbot  address  Plantagenet,  and  invoke  Nero,  in  the 
same  line.    Stebvens. 

^  Pucelle  or  puzzbl,  dolphin  or  dogfish,]  Pussel  means 
a  dirty  wench  or  a  drab,  from  puzza,  i.  e.  malus  fsetor,  says  Min- 
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Your  hearts  111  stamp  out  with  my  horae*s  heels. 
And  make  a  quagmire  of  your  mingled  brains. — 
Convey  me  Salisbury  into  his  tent. 
And  then  we'll  try  what  these  dastard  Frenchm< 

dare  ^.    [^Exeunt,  bearing  out  the  Bodies^ 

sheu.  In  a  tnnalalion  from  Steeteoa's  Apology  for  Herodolw^  in 
1607,  p.  98,  we  read — "  Some  filthy  queaua,  especially  fHupta- 
sJes  of  Paris,  use  this  other  theft.**    Tollet. 

So,  Stnbbs,  in  his  Anatomie  of  Abuses^  1595  :  '*  No  nor  yet 
any  droye  nor  puzzel  in  the  country  but  will  carry  a  nosegay'  in 
her  hand.'* 

Again,  in  Ben  Jonson's  Commendatory  Verses,  prefixed  to  the 
works  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher : 

"  Lady  or  Pusill,  that  wears  mask  or  fan." 
As  for  the  conceit,  miserable  as  it  is,  it  may  be  countenanced 
by  that  of  James  I.  who  looking  at  the  statue  of  Sir  Thomas 
Bodle^  in  the  library  at  Oxford.  "  Pii  Thomse  Godljj^  nomine  in* 
signiTit,  eoque  polius  nomine  quam  Bodly^  deinc€ps  merito  no&i* 
nandum  esse  censuit.'*  See  Rex  Platonicus,  &c.  edit,  quint. 
Oxon.  1635,p.  187. 

It  should  be  remembered,  that  in  Shakspeare*s  time  the  word 
dauphin  was  always  written  dolphin,     Stbevens. 

There  are  frequent  references  to  Pucelle's  name  in  this  play : 

"  I  *scar*d  the  dauphin  and  his  tndl" 
Again : 

"  Scoff  on,  Tile  fiend,  and  shameless  courtezan  !  ** 

Malovb. 
3  And  then  well  try  what  these  dastard  Frenchmen  dare.] 
Perhaps  the  conjunction — and,  or  the  demonstrative  pronoun— 
these,  for  the  sake  of  metre,  should  be  omitted  at  the  beginning 
of  this  line,  which,  in  my  opinion,  however,  originally  ran  thus  : 
**  Then  try  we  what  these  dastard  Frenchmen  dare." 

Stbevsns. 
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SCENE  V. 

The  Same.     Before  one  of  the  Gates. 

Alarum.  Skirmishings.  Tj^lbot  pursueth  the  Dau- 
phiR^  and  driveth  him  in :  then  enter  Joan  la 
PucELLE^  driving  Englishmen  before  her.  Then 
enter  Talbot. 

Tal.  Where  is  my  strength,  my  valour,  and  my 
force.'* 
Our  English  troops  retire,  I  cannot  stay  them ; 
A  woman,  clad  in  armour,  chaseth  them. 

Enter  La  Pucelle. 

Here,  here  she  comes  \ I'U  have  a  boot  \wth 

thee; 
Devil,  or  devil's  dam,  Fll  conjure  thee  : 
Blood  will  I  draw  on  thee  ^  thou  art  a  witch, 
And  straightway  give  thy  soul  to  him  thou  serv'st. 

Puc.  Come,  come,  *tis  only  I  that  must  disgrace 
thee.  [Thejffght. 

Tal.  Heavens,  can  you  suffer  hell  so  to  prevail  ? 
My  breast  Fll  burst  with  straining  of  my  courage. 
And  from  my  shoulders  crack  my  arms  asunder. 
But  I  will  ch&stise  this  high-minded  strumpet. 

Puc.  Talbot,  farewell ;  thy  hour  is  not  yet  come : 
I  must  go  victual  Orleans  forthwith. 
Oertake  me,  if  thou  canst;  I  scorn  thy  strength. 
Go,  go,  cheer  up  thy  hunger-starved  *  men ; 
Help  Salisbury  to  make  his  testament : 

«  Blood  will  I  drew  on  thee,]  The  superstition  of  those 
times  taught  that  he  that  could  draw  the  witches  blood,  was  free 
6om  her  power.     Johnson. 

^  —  HUNGBR-starved  — ^]  The  same  epithet  is,  I  think,  used 
by  Shakspeare,  [Henry  VI.  P.  III.  Act  I.  Sc.  IV.]  The  old  copy 
has— Atfii^y-starved.     Corrected  by  Mr.  Rowe.     Malonb. 

Why  not  hungry,  starved,  without  the  hyphen  ?     Boswbll. 
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This  day  is  ours,  as  many  more  shall  be. 

[PocELLE  enters  the  Tcwn^  with  Soldiers. 
Tjl.  My  thoughts  are  whirled  like  a  potter's 

v^eel  ® ; 
I  know  not  where  I  am,  nor  what  I  do : 
A  witch,  by  fear  ^,  not  force,  like  Hannibal, 
Drives  back  our  troops,  and  conquers  as  she  lists : 
So  bees  with  smoke,    and    doves  with  noisome 

stench, 
Are  from  their  hives,  and  houses,  driven  away. 
They  calFd  us,  for  our  fierceness,  English  dogs ; 
Now,  like  to  whelps,  we  crying  run  away. 

[A  short  Alarum. 
Hark,  countrymen !  either  renew  the  fight. 
Or  tear  the  lions  out  of  Elngland*s  coat ; 
Renounce  your  soil,  ^ve  sheep  in  lions*  stead  : 
Sheep  run  not  half  so  timorous  ^  from  the  wolf. 
Or  horse,  or  oxen,  from  the  leopard. 
As  you  fly  from  your  oft-subdued  slaves. 

[Alarum.    Another  skirmish^ 
It  will  not  be  : — Retire  into  your  trenches : 
You  all  consented  unto  Salisbury's  death. 
For  none  would  strike  a  stroke  in  his  revenge. — 
Pucelle  is  entered  into  Orleans, 
In  spite  of  us,  or  aught  that  we  could  do. 
O,  would  I  were  to  die  with  Salisbury ! 
The  shame  hereof  will  make  me  hide  my  head. 

[Alarum.     Retreat.     Exeuut  Talbot  and 
his  Forces,  S^c. 

*  —  LiKB  A  potter*s  wheel;]     This  idea  might  have  been 

caught  from  Psalm  Ixxxiii.  13 :  ** Make  them  like  unto  a 

wheel,  and  as  the  stubble  before  the  wind.'*     Steevens. 

7  —-by  fear,  &c.]  See  Hannibars  stratagem  to  escape  by 
fixing  bundles  of  lighted  twigs  on  the  horns  of  oxen,  reconied  in 
Livy,  lib.  xxii.  c.  xvi.     Holt  White. 

•  —so  TIMOROUS  — ]  Old  copy — treacherous.  Corrected  by 
Mr.  Pope.     Malone. 
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SCENE  VI. 

The  Same. 

Enter,  on  the  fValls,  Pucelle,  Charles,  Rejgnjer, 

Alencon,  and  Soldiers. 

Fuc.  Advance  our  waving  colours  on  the  walls  ; 
Rescu'd  is  Orleans  from  the  English  ^ : — 
Hus  Joan  la  Pucelle  hath  perform'd  her  word. 

Char.  Divinest  creature,  Astrsea's  daughter. 
How  shall  I  honour  th  ee  for  this  success  ? 
Thy  promises  are  like  Adonis'  gardens  \ 

9  —from  the  English  wolvbs»  &c.]  Thus  the  second  folio. 
The  fint  omits  the  word — toolves.     Steevens. 

The  editor  of  the  second  folio,  not  perceiving  that  English  was 
wed  as  a  trisyllable,  arbitrarily  reads — English  xvolves  ;  in  which 
he  has  been  followed  by  all  the  subsequent  editors.  So,  in  the 
next  line  but  one,  he  reads — bright  Astraa,  not  observing  that 
Attrcta,  by  a  licentious  pronunciation,  was  used  by  the  author 
of  thb  play,  as  if  written  Astenea,  So  monstrous  is  made  a  tri- 
syllable ; — monsterous.  See  Mr.  Tyrwhitt*s  note.  Two  Gentlemen 
ojf  Verona,  vol.  iv.  p.  31,  and  p.  137.     Malonb. 

Here  again  I  must  follow  the  second  folio,  to  which  we  are 
indebted  for  former  and  numerous  emendations  received  even  by 
Mr.  Malone, 

Shakspeare  has  frequently  the  same  image.  So,  the  French  in 
King  Henrv  V.  speaking  of  the  English :  "  They  will  eat  like 
tm/oef,  and  fight  like  devils.** 

If  Pucelle,  by  this  term,  does  not  allude  to  the  hunger  or 

fierceness  of  the  English,  she  refers  to  the  xoolves  by  which  their 

kbgdom  was  formerly  infested.     So,  in  King  Henry  IV.  Part  II. : 

"  Peopled  with  toolves,  thy  old  inhabitants." 

As  no  example  of  the  proper  name — Astraa,  pronounced  as  a 

quadrisyllable,  is  eiven  by  Mr.  Malone,  or  has  occurred  to  me,  I 

also  think  myself  authorized  to  receive — bright,  the  necessary 

epithet  supplied  by  the  second  folio.     Steevens. 

'  —  like  Adonis*  gardens,]  It  ma^  not  be  impertinent  to  take 
notice  of  a  dispute  between  four  criticks,  of  very  different  orders, 
upon  this  very  important  point  of  the  "  gardens  of  Adonis.**  Mil- 
ton had  said : 
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That  one  day  bloom'd,  and  fruitful  were  the  nert.— 
France^  triumph  in  thy  glorious  prophetess  ! — 


''  Spot  more  delicious  than  those  gardens  feign*d> 

"  Or  of  reviv'd  Adonis,  or—/* 
which  Dr.  Bentley  pronounces  spurious;    "  for  that  the  Km^* 
A3«ytSb;»  the  gardens  of  Adonis,    so  frequently  menUoned  h^^ 
Greek  writers,  Plato,  Plutarch,  &c.  were  nothing  but  portable^ 
earthen  pots,  with  some  lettice  or  fennel  growing  in  them.    On^ 
his  yearly  festival  every  woman  carried  one  of  them  for  Adonis's 
worship ;  because  Venus  had  once  laid  him  in  a  lettice  bed.  The 
next  day  they  were  thrown  away/  &c.    To  this  Dr.  Pearce  re- 
plies, "  That  this  account  of  the  gardens  of  Adonis  is  right,  and 
yet  Milton  may  be  defended  for  what  he  says  of  them :  &nr  whv 
(says  he)  did  the  Grecians  on  Adonis'  festival  carry  these  Moail 
gaitlens  about  in  honour  of  him  ?    It  was,  because  they  had  a  ira- 
aition,  that,  when  he  was  alive,  he  delighted  in  gardens,  and  had 
a  magnificent  one  :  for  proof  of  this  we  have  Pliny's  words,  xix.  4 : 
*  Antiquitas  nihil  priiis  mirata  est  qu^m  Hesperidum  hortot^  ac 
regum  Adonidis  et  Alcinoi.*  *'    One  would  now  think  the  questioa 
well  decided :  but  Mr.  Theobald  comes,  and  will  needs  be  Dr. 
Bentley's  second.     '*  A  learned  and  reverend  gentleman  (sejts  he) 
having  attempted  to  impeach  Dr.  Bentley  of  error,  for  maintain- 
ing that  there  never  wa$  eeUtent  any  magnificent  or  spacious 
gardens  of  Adonis,  an  opinion  in  which  it  has  been  my  fortune 
to  second  the   Doctor,   I  thought  myself  concerned,    m    some 
part,  to  weigh  those  authorities  alledged  by  the  objector,'*  &c. 
The  reader  sees  that  Mr.  Theobald  mistakes,  the  very  question  in 
dispute  between  these  two  truly  learned  men,  which  was  not  whe- 
ther Adonis*  gardens  tvere  ever  existent,  but  whether  there  was 
a  tradition  of  any  celebrated  gardens  ctdtivated  by  Adonic,     Yisit 
this  would  sufficiently  justify  Milton's  mention  of  them,  together 
with  the  gardens  of  Alcinous,  confessed  by  the  poet  himself  to 
be  fabulous.     But  hear  their  own  words.     **  There  was  no  such 
garden  (says  Dr.  Bentley)  ever  existent,  or  never  feign'd."     He 
adds  the  latter  part,  as  knowing  that  that  would  justify  the  poet ; 
and  it  is  on  that  assertion  only  that  his  adversary  Dr.  Pearce  joins 
issue  with  him.     "  Why  (says  he)  did  they  carry  the  small  earthen 
gardens  ?  It  was  because  they  had  a  traiUtion,  that  when  alive  he 
delighted  in  gardens."     Mr.  Theobald,  therefore,   mistaking  the 
question,  it  is  no  wonder  that  all  he  says,  in  his  long  note  at  the 
end  of  his  fourth  volume^  is  nothing  to  the  purpose ;  it  being 
to  show  that  Dr.  Pearce's  quotations  from  Pliny  and  others,  do 
not  prove  the  real  existence  of  the  gardens.     After  these,  comes 


the  Oxford  editor ;  and  he  pronounces  in  favour  of  Dr.  Bentley, 
against  Dr.  Pearce,   in  these  words,  "  The  gardens  of  Adonis 
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Recovered  is  the  town  of  Orieans : 

More  blessed  hap  did  ne'er  befall  our  state. 

Reig.  Why  ring  not  out  the  bells  aloud  through- 
out the  town  ^  ? 
Dauphin,  command  the  citizens  make  bonfires, 
And  feast  and  banquet  in  the  open  streets, 
To  celebrate  the  joy  that  God  hath  given  us. 

Alen.  All  France  will  be  replete  with  mirth  and 

joy. 

When  they  shall  hear  how  we  have  play'd  the  men. 
Char.  Tis  Joan,  not  we,  by  whom  the  day  is 
won; 
For  which,  I  will  divide  my  crown  with  her : 
And  all  the  priests  and  friars  in  my  realm 
Shall,  in  procession,  sing  her  endless  praise. 
A  statelier  pyramis  to  her  111  rear. 
Than  Rhodope's  ^,  or  Memphis',  ever  was  : 

were  never  represented  under  any  local  description."  But  whe- 
ther this  was  said  at  hazard,  or  to  contradict  Dr.  Pearce,  or  to 
rectify  Mr.  Theobald's  mistake  of  the  question,  it  is  so  obscurely 
expressed,  that  one  can  hardly  determine.     Warburton. 

The  proverb  alluded  to,  seem  always  to  have  been  used  in  a 
bid  sense,  for  things  which  make  a  fair  show  for  a  few  days  and 
then  wither  awav:  but  the  author  of  this  play,  desirous  of  making 
a  ihew  of  his  learning,  without  considering  Hs  propriety,  has 
made  the  Dauphin  apply  it  as  an  encomium.  There  is  a  very 
good  account  of  it  in  Erasmus's  Adagia.     Blakbwat. 

'  Why  ring  not  out  the  bells  throughout  the  town  ?]     The  old 
copy,  unnecessarily  as  well  as  redundantly,  reads-* 
"  Why  ring  not  otU  the  bells  aloud,"  &c. 

Bnt  if  the  bells  rang  out,  they  must  have  rang  aloud;  {or  to  ring 
OK/,  as  I  am  informed,  is  a  technical  term-  with  that  signification. 
The  ctisagreeable  jingle,  however,  of  out  and  tviihout,  induces  me 
to  sappose  the  line  originally  stood  thus  : 

*'  Why  ring  not  bells  aloud  throughout  the  town  ?  ** 

Stebvens. 

'  Than  Rhodopb's,]  Rhodope  was  a  famous  strumpet,  who 
acquired  great  riches  bv  her  trade.  The  least  but  most  finished 
of  the  Egyptian  pyramids  (says  Pliny,  in  the  36th  book  of  his 
Natural  History,  ch.  xii.)  was  built  by  her.  She  is  said  afterwards 
to  hsve  married  Psammetichus,  King  of  Egypt. 

Rhodope  is  mentioned  in  the  play  of  The  Costly  Whore^  163S : 
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In  memory  of  her,  when  she  is  dead. 
Her  ashes,  in  an  urn  more  precious 
Than  the  rich-jewel'd  coffer  of  Darius  ^, 


a  base  Rhodope, 


Whose  body  is  as  common  as  the  sea 
**  In  the  receipt  of  every  lustful  spring.'* 

I  would  read  [as  Mr.  Capell  has  proposed]  : 

"  Than  Rhodope's  of  Memphis  ever  was."     Steevens. 

The  brother  of  Sappho  was  in  love  with  Rhodope,  and  pur- 
chased her  freedom  (for  she  was  a  slave  in  the  same  house  with 
JE»op  the  fabulist)  at  a  great  price.  Rhodope  was  of  Thrace, 
not  of  Memphis.  Memphis,  a  city  of  Egypt,  was  celebrated 
for  its  pyramids : 

"  Barbara  Pyramidum  sileat  miracula  Memphis'* 

Mart.  De  spectaculis  Libel.  £p.  I.     Malone. 

The  question,  I  apprehend,  is  not  where  Rhodope  was  bom, 
but  where  she  obtained  celebrity.  Her  Thracian  birth-place 
would  not  have  rescued  her  from  oblivion.     Steevens 

The  emendation  proposed  by  Mr.  Steevens  must  be  adopted. 
The  meaning  is— not  that  Rhodope  herself  was  of  Memphis,  but 
—that  her  pyramis  was  there.  I  will  rear  to  her,  says  the 
Dauphin,  a  pyramid  more  stately  than  that  of  Memphis,  which 
was  called  Rhodope*8.  Pliny  says  the  pyramids  were  six  miles 
from  that  city ;  and  that  **  the  fairest  and  most  commended  for 
workmanship  was  built  at  the  cost  and  charges  of  one  Rhodope^  a 
verie  strumpet."     Ritson. 

4  —  coffer  of  Darius,]  When  Alexander  the  Great  took  the 
dty  of  Gaza,  the  metropolis  of  Syria,  amidst  the  other  spoils  and 
wttdth  of  Darius  treasured  up  there,  he  found  an  exceeding  rich 
and  beautiful  little  chest  or  casket,  and  asked  those  about  him 
what  they  thought  fittest  to  be  laid  up  in  it.  When  they  had 
severally  delivered  their  opinions,  he  told  them,  he  esteemed 
nothing  so  worthy  to  be  preserved  in  it  as  Homer*s  Iliad.  Vide 
Plutarchum  in  Vita  Alexandri  Magni.    Theobald. 

The  very  words  of  the  text  are  found  in  Puttenham*s  Arte  of 
English  Poesie,  1589 :  "  In  what  price  the  noble  poems  of  Homer 
were  holden  with  Alexander  the  Great,  insomuch  as  everie  night 
they  were  layd  under  his  pillow,  and  by  day  were  carried  in 
the  rich  jewel  coffer  of  Darius,  lately  before  vanquished  by  him  in 
battaile/*     Malone. 

I  believe,  we  should  read  with  Puttenham,  "jewel-coffer," 
and  not,  as  in  the  text,  "  jetoel*d'Cof[er"  The  jewel-coffer  of 
Darius  was,  I  suppose,  the  cabinet  in  which  he  kept  his  gems. 

To  a  jewelled  coffer  (i.  e.  a  coffer  ornamented  with  jewels)  the 
epithet  rich  vrould  have  been  superfluous. 
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Transported  shall  be  at  high  festivals 
Before  the  kings  and  queens  of  France  ^. 
No  longer  on  Saint  Dennis  will  we  cry. 
But  Joan  la  Pucelle  shall  be  France's  sunt. 
Come  in ;  and  let  us  banquet  royally. 
After  this  golden  day  of  victory. 

\_Fiourish.  Exeunt. 


ACT  11.     SCENE  I. 

The  Same. 

Enter  to  the  Gates,  a  French  Sergeant,  and  Two 
Sentinels. 

SxBG.  Sirs,  take  your  places,  and  be  vigilant : 
If  any  noise^  or  soldier,  you  perceive. 
Near  to  the  walls,  by  some  apparent  sign. 
Let  us  have  knowledge  at  the  court  of  guard  '. 

I  Sekt.  Seigeant,  you  shall.      {_Ej:it  Sergeant.'] 
Thus  are  poor  servitors 
(When  others  sleep  upon  their  quiet  beds,) 
Ccautrun'd  to  watch  In  darkness,  run,  and  cold. 

Enter  Talbot,  BsnFORD,  Burgundy,  and  Forces, 
I       xDitk  scaling  Ladders,  their  Drums  beating  a  dead 
march. 
T^L.  Lord  regent, — and  redoubted  Burgundy,— 

Mf  conjecture,  however,  deserres  not  much  altention;  be- 
oune  Pliny,  lib.  ii.  ch.  S9,  informB  us,  that  this  casket,  when 
found,  wu  Aill  of  precious  oils,  and  was  decorated  with  genu  of 
great  value.     Stbbtemb. 

)  Before  the  kings  and  queens  of  France.]     Sir  Thomaa  Han- 
mer  aupplies  the  Dhrious  defect  in  this  line,  by  readings 
"  Ever  before  the  Itings,"  &c.    Stbbvbns. 

*  — —  ■cooit  of  guard.]  The  same  phrase  occura  again  in 
Othello,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  Ac.  and  is  equivalent  to  the 
modem  tenn— Jim ri^-room,     Stebvens. 

VOL.  XVIII.  E 


to  FIRST  PART  OP  jcrn. 

By  whose  approach,  the  regions  of  Artois^  \^ 

Walloon  and  Pioaf dy,  are  friends  to  us^*— 

This  happy  night  the  Frenchmen  are  secure,  »  I 

Having  all  day  caroused  and  banqueted  s  11 

Embrace  we  then  this  opportunity  ;  ■'* 

As  fitting  best  to  quittance  their  deceit. 

Contrived  by  art,  and  baleful  sorcery.  |1 

Bed.  Coward  of  France ! — how  much  he  wroi^^ 
his  fame. 
Despairing  of  his  own  arm's  fortitude. 
To  join  with  witches,  and  the  help  of  hell. 

Bur.  Traitors  have  never  other  company.— 
But  what's  that  Pucelle,  whom  they  term  so  pure?^  • 

T^L.  A  maid,  they  say.  _ 

Bed.  a  maid !  and  be  so  martial^^  * 

Bur.   Pray  God,  she  prove  not  masculine  er=^^ 
long; 
If  underneath  the  standard  of  the  French, 
She  carry  armour,  as  she  hath  begun. 

Tu^L.  Well,  let  them  practise  and  converse  witC-^ 
spirits : 
God  is  our  fortress ;  in  whose  conquering  name, 
Let  us  resolve  to  scale  their  flinty  bulwarks. 

Bed.  Ascend,  brave  Talbot ;  we  will  follow  the^^. 

T^L.  Not  altogether :  better  far,  I  guess. 
That  we  do  make  our  entrance  several  ways ; 
That,  if  it  chance  the  one  of  us  do  fail. 
The  other  yet  may  rise  against  their  force. 

Bed.  Agreed ;  I'll  to  yon  comer. 

Bur.  And  I  to  tbi^- 

Tal.  And  here  will  Talbot  mount,  or  make  l^^ 
grave. — 
Now,  Salisbury  !  for  thee,  and  for  the  right 
Of  English  Henry,  shall,  this  night  appear 
How  much  in  duty  I  am  bound  to  both. 

[The  English  scale  the  fFalls,  crying  St.  Georg^^  - 
a  Talbot !  and  all  enter  by  the  Town. 
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Se^t.    [fflthin.^  Arm,   arm!  the  enemy  doth 
make  assault ! 

The  French  leap  over  the  fValls  in  their  Shirts. 
Enter y  several  ways,  BASTARDy  Alkncoi^^  Reich 
MERy  half  ready y  and  half  unready. 

Ales.  How  now,  my  lords  ?  what,  all  unready 

so^^ 

Bast.  Unready  ?  ay,  and  glad  we  'scap'd  so  well. 
Reio,  'Twas  time,  I  trow,  to  wake  and  leave  our 
beds. 
Hearing  alarums  at  our  chamber  doors  ^. 

Alen.  Of  all  exploits,  since  first  I  followed  arms. 
Ne'er  heard  I  of  a  warlike  enterprize 
More  venturous,  or  desperate  than  this. 
Bast.  I  think,  this  Talbot  be  a  fiend  of  hell. 
Reig.  If  not  of  hell,  the  heavens,  sure,  favour 

him. 
Alen.  Here  cometh  Charles ;  I  marvel,  how  he 
sped. 

7  ^  uvRBADT  80  ?]     Unreody  was  the  current  word  in  those 
tines  for  undressed.    Johnson. 

So»  in  Hey  wood's  Rape  of  Lacrece,  1638  :  "  Enter  .Sixtus  and 
Lacrece  unready,*' 
Again,  in  The  Two  Maids  of  More-clacke,  1609 : 

"  Enter  James  unready  in  his  night-cap,  garterless/*  &c. 
Again,  in  A  Match  at  Midnight,  1633,  is  this  stage-direction : 

*'  He  makes  himself  unready,** 
**  Why  what  do  you  mean  ?  you  will  not  be  so  uncivil  as  to  un^ 
ince  you  here  ? 
Agun,  in  Monsieur  D*01ive,  1606 : 

**  You  are  not  going  to  bed,  I  see  you  are  not  yet  unready,** 
Anin,  in  Heywood*s  Golden  Age,  16U  : 
^^  Here  Jupiter  puts  out  the  lights,  and  makes  himself  un- 
mdyr 
unready  is  equivalent  to  the  old  French  word — di-pret. 

Stebvbns. 
'  Hearing  alarums  at  our  chamber  doors.]     So,  in  King  Lear: 
"  Or,  at  the  chamber  door  I'll  beat  the  drum — ." 

Steev£ns. 

E  2 
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Enter  Charles  and  La  Pccelle. 

Bast.  Tut !  holy  Joan  was  his  defensive  guardl 

Char.  Is  this  thy  cunning,  thou  deceitful  dame 
Didst  thou  at  first,  to  flatter  us  withal, 
Make  us  partakers  of  a  little  gain. 
That  now  our  loss  might  be  ten  times  so  much  ? 

Puc.   Wherefore  is  Charles  impatient  with 
friend  ? 
At  all  times  will  you  have  my  power  alike  ? 
Sleeping  or  waking,  must  I  still  prevail. 
Or  will  you  blame  and  lay  the  fault  on  me  ? — 
Improvident  soldiers !  had  your  watch  been  good. 
This  sudden  mischief  never  could  have  fall'n. 

CuAR.  Duke  of  Alen9on,  this  was  your  default ; 
That,  being  captain  of  the  watch  to-night. 
Did  look  no  better  to  that  weighty  charge. 

Alen.  Had  all  your  quarters  been  as  safely  kept       ^j 
As  that  whereof  I  had  the  government. 
We  had  not  been  thus  shamefully  surpriz'd. 

Bast.  Mine  was  secure. 

Reig.  And  so  was  mine,  my  lord 

Char.   And,  for  myself,  most  part  of  all 
night, 
Within  her  quarter,  and  mine  own  precinct, 
I  was  employed  in  passing  to  and  fro. 
About  relieving  of  the  sentinels  : 
Then  how,  or  which  way,  should  they  first  break  in  ? 

Pvc.  Question,  my  lords,  no  further  of  the  case^ 
How,  or  which  way ;  "tis  sure,  they  found  sofli^ 

place 
But  weakly  guarded,  where  the  breach  was  made^ 
And  now  there  rests  no  other  shift  but  this, — 
To  gather  our  soldiers,  scattered  and  dispersed. 
And  lay  new  platforms^  to  endamage  them. 

9  — platforms — ]     i.  e.  plans,  schemes.     Steevens. 
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Alarum.  Enter  an  English  Soldier^  crying^  a  Tal- 
bot !  a  Talbot  ^ !  They  fly,  leaving  their  Clothes 
behind. 

Sold.  Ill  be  so  bold  to  take  what  they  have  left. 
The  cry  of  Talbot  serves  me  for  a  sword ; 
For  I  have  loaden  me  with  many  spoils^ 
Using  no  other  weapon  but  his  name.  [£.r/V. 

*  Enter  an  English  Soldier  crying^  a  Talbot  !  a  Talbot  !] 
And  afterwards : 

"  The  cry  of  Talbot  serves  me  for  a  sword." 
Here  a  popular  tradition,  exclusive  of  any  chronicle-evidence, 
was  in  Shakspeare's  mind.  Edward  Kerke,  the  old  commentator 
on  Spenser's  Pastorals,  first  published' in  1579,  observes  in  his 
notes  on  June,  that  Lord  Talbot's  "  noblenesse  bred  such  a  ter- 
nnir  in  the  hearts  of  the  French,  that  oftimes  greate  armies  were 
de&ited  and  put  to  flight,  at  the  only  hearing  of  his  name:  inso- 
much that  the  French  women,  to  affray  their  children,  would  tell 
them  that  the  Talbot  cometh.*'     See  also  Sc.  III.    T.  Warton. 

The  same  is  said  in  Drayton's  Miseries  of  Queen  Margaret,  of 
Lord  Wamnck : 

"  And  still  so  fearful  was  great  fVarwick*s  name, 
**  That  being  once  cry'd  on,  put  them  oft  to  flight, 
'*  On  the  king's  army  till  at  length  they  light." 

Stebvbns. 
In  a  note  on  a  former  passage,  p.  39,  n.  5,  I  have  quoted  a  pas-» 
nge  from  Hall's  Chronicle,  which  probably  furnished  the  author 
of  this  play  with  this  circumstance.  It  is  not  mentioned  by 
Holinshed,  (Shakspeare's  historian,)  and  is  one  of  the  numerous 
proo6  that  have  convinced  me  that  this  play  was  not  the  produo- 
tkm  of  our  author.  See  the  Essay  at  the  end  of  The  Third  Part 
of  King  Henry  VI.  It  is  surely  more  probable  that  the  writer  of 
thii  play  should  have  taken  this  circumstance  from  the  Chronicle 
winch  furnished  him  with  this  plot,  than  from  the  Comment  on 
Spenser's  Pastorals.     Malone. 

This  is  one  of  the  floating  atoms  of  intelligence  which  might 
ba?e  been  orally  circulated,  and  consequently  have  reached  our 
•nthor  through  other  channels,  than  those  of  Spenser's  annotator» 
or  onr  English  Chronicler.     Steevens. 
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SCENE    II. 

Orleans.    Within  the  Town . 

Enter  Talbot^  Bedford^  Burgundy,  d  Captm, 

and  Others. 

Bed.  The  day  begins  to  break,  and  night  isflei 
Whose  pitchy  mantle  over-veil'd  the  earth. 
Here  sound  retreat,  and  cease  our  hot  pursuit. 

[Retreat  sounded. 

T^L.  Bring  forth  the  body  of  old  Salisbury; 
And  here  advance  it  in  the  market-place^ 
The  middle  centre  of  this  cursed  town. — 
Now  have  I  paid  my  vow  unto  his  soul  * ; 
For  every  drop  of  blood  was  drawn  from  him. 
There  hath  at  least  five  Frenchmen  died  to-night  <• 
And,  that  hereafter  ages  may  behold 
What  ruin  happen'd  in  revenge  of  him. 
Within  their  chiefest  temple  Fll  erect 
A  tomb,  wherein  his  corpse  shall  be  interred : 
Upon  the  which,  that  every  one  may  read. 
Shall  be  engraved  the  sack  of  Orleans ; 
The  treacherous  manner  of  his  mournful  death. 
And  what  a  terror  he  had  been  to  France. 
But,  lords,  in  all  our  bloody  massacre, 
I  muse,  we  met  not  with  the  Dauphin  *s  grace  ; 
His  new-come  champion,  virtuous  Joan  of  Arc ; 
Nor  any  of  his  false  confederates. 

Bed.  'Tis  thought,  lord  Talbot,  when  the  fig*^^ 
began, 
Rous'd  on  the  sudden  from  their  drowsy  beds 

*  Now  have  I  paid  my  vow  unto  his  soul ;  &c.]     So,  in  the  O*^ 
spurious  play  of  King  John  : 

*•  Thus  hath  king  Richard's  son  perform 'd  his  vow, 

*'  And  offered  Austria's  blood  for  sacrifice 

"  Unto  his  father's  ever-living  soul."    Steevbns. 
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The]r  did,  amongst  the  troops  of  aroied  men. 
Leap  o*er  the  walls  fot  refuge  in  the  field. 

Bur.  Myself  (as  far  as  I  could  well  discern. 
For  smoke,  and  dusky  vapours  of  the  night,). 
Am  sure,  I  scared  the  Dauphin,  and  his  t^iH  $ 
When  arm  in  ann  they  both  came  swiftly  running, 
like  to  a  pair  of  loving  turtle-doves. 
That  could  not  live  asunder  day  or  night. 
After  that  things  are  set  in  order  here, 
Well  follow  them  with  all  the  power  we  have. 

■ 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  All  hail,  my  lords  1  which  of  this  princely 
train 
Call  ye  the  wariike  Talbot,  for  his  acts 
So  much  applauded  through  the  realm  of  France  ? 

Tjl.  Here  is  the  Talbot ;  who  would  speak  with 
him  ? 

Mess.  The  virtuoiis  lady,  countess  of  Auvergne, 
With  modesty  admiring  thy  renown^ 
By  me  entreats,  good  lord,  thou  WQuld*st  voucihsafe 
To  visit  her  poor  castle  where  she  lies  ^ ; 
That  she  may  boast  she  hath  beheld  the  man 
Whose  glory  fills  the  world  with  loud  report. 

Bur.  Is  it  even  so  ?  iNay,  tiien,  I  see,  our  .wavs 
Will  turn  uoto  a  f>eaceful  £omick  sport. 
When  ladies  crave  to  be  encounter'd  with. — 
You  may  not,  my  4ord,  despise  her  gentle  suit. 

TjiL.  Ne*er  trust  me  then ;  for  when  a  .wodd  of 
men 
Could  not  prevsul  with  all  tiieir  oratory, 
Yflt  hath  a  woman's  kindness  over-rur^i  :-r- 
And  therefore  tell  her,  I  return  great  thanks  : 
And  in  submission  will  attend  on  her. — 
Will  not  your  honours  bear  me  company  ? 

*  —^  where  she  lies  ;]     i.  e.  where  she  dxvdls,     Maloke. 
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Bed.  No,  truly ;  it  is  more  than  manners  will : 
And  I  have  heard  it  said, — Unbidden  guests 
Are  often  welcomest  when  they  are  gone. 

Tal.  Well  then,  alone,  since  there's  no  remedy, 
I  mean  to  prove  this  lady*s  courtesy. 
Come  hither,  captain.  [/FAMper^.]-~You  perceive 
my  mind. 

Capt.  I  do,  my  lord ;  and  mean  accordingly. 

SCENE  III. 
Auvergne.     Court  of  the  Castle. 

Enter  the  Countess  and  her  Porter. 

Count.  Porter,  remember  what  I  gave  in  charge ; 
And,  when  you  have  done  so,  bring  the  keys  tome. 

Port.  Madam,  I  will.  [Exit. 

Count.  The  plot  is  laid :   if  all  things  fall  out 
right, 
I  shall  as  famous  be  by  this  exploit. 
As  Scythian  Thomyris  by  Cyrus*  death. 
Great  b  the  rumour  of  this  dreadful  knight. 
And  his  achievements  of  no  less  account : 
Fain  would  mine  eyes  be  witness  with  mine  ears. 
To  ^ve  their  censure  ^  of  these  rare  reports. 

Enter  Messenger  and  Talbot^ 

Mess.  Madam, 
According  as  your  ladyship  desired. 
By  message  craved,  so  is  lord  Talbot  come. 

Count.  And  he  is  welcome.     What  I  is  this  the 
man.^ 

♦  —  their  cevsurb— ]      i,  c.   their  opinion.      So,   in   King 
Richard  III.: 

"  And  give  your  censures  in  this  weighty  business." 

Stebvens. 
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Mssg.  Madam,  it  is. 

Count.  Is  this  the  scourge  of  France  ? 

Is  this  the  Talbot,  so  much  fear'd  abroad, 
lliat.  with  his  name  the  mothers  still  their  babes  ^  ? 
I  see  report  is  fabulous  and  false  : 
I  thought,  I  should  have  seen  some  Hercules, 
A  second  Hector,  for  his  grim  aspect. 
And  lai^e  proportion  of  his  strong-knit  limbs. 
Alas !  tibis  is  a  child,  a  silly  dwarf: 
It  cannot  be,  this  weak  and  writhled  ^  shrimp 
Should  strike  such  terror  to  his  enemies. 

Tj^Is.  Madam,  I  have  been  bold  to  trouble  you : 
But,  since  your  ladyship  is  not  at  leisure, 
111  sort  some  other  time  to  visit  you. 

Count.  What  means    he   now? — Go  ask  him, 
whither  he  goes. 

Mess.  Stay,  my  lord  Talbot ;  for  my  lady  craves 
To  know  the  cause  of  your  abrupt  departure. 

T^L.  Marry,  for  that  she's  in  a  wrong  belief, 
I  go  to  certify  her,  Talbot's  here. 

Re-enter  Porter,  with  Keys. 

Count.  If  thou  be  he,  then  art  thou  prisoner. 
Tj^l.  Prisoner !  to  whom  ? 
Count.  To  me,  blood-thirsty  lord ; 

And  for  that  cause  I  train'd  thee  to  my  house. 

^  That  with  his  name  the  mothers  still  their  babes  ?]  Dryden 
has  transplanted  this  idea  into  his  Don  Sebastian,  King  of  Portu- 
gal: 

**  Nor  shall  Sebastian's  formidable  name 
•*  Be  longer  us'd,  to  lull  the  crying  babe."     Stebvens. 
*  —  writhled — "]     i.  e.  tvrinkled.    The  word  is  used  by  Spen- 
ler.    Sir  Thomas  Hanmer  reads— -tmz/eflf,  which  has  been  fol- 
lowed in  subsequent  editions.     Malone. 
The  instance  from  Spenser,  is  the  following : 

**  Her  writhled  skin,  as  rough  as  maple  rind." 
Again,  in  Marston's  fourth  Satire^  b.  i. : 

^*  Cold^  torkhled  eld,  his  lives-wet  almost  spent.** 

Steevens. 
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Long  time  thy  shadow  hath  been  thrall  to  me, 
For  In  my  gallery  thy  picture  hangs  : 
But  now  the  substance  shall  endure  the  like ; 
And  I  will  chain  these  legs  and  arms  of  thine. 
That  hast  by  tyranny,  these  many  years. 
Wasted  our  country,  slain  our  citizens. 
And  sent  our  sons  and  husbands  captivate  ^. 

TjiL.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Count.  Laughest  thou,  wretch ;  thy  mirth 
turn  to  moan . 

Tj^L.  I  laugh  to  see  your  ladyship  so  fond^ 
To  think  that  you  have  aught  but  Talbot's  shadow, 
Whereon  to  practise  your  severity. 

Count.  Why,  art  not  thou  the  man  ? 

T^L.  I  am  indeed. 

Count.  Then  have  I  substance  too. 

T^L.  No,  no,  I  am  but  shadow  of  myself  * : 
You  are  deceived,  my  ^bstance  is  not  here ; 
For  what  you  see,  is  but  the  smallest  part 
And  least  proportion  of  humanity : 
I  tell  you,  madam,  were  the  whole  frame  here, 
It  is  of  such  a  spacious  lofty  pitch. 
Your  roof  were  not  sufficient  to  contain  it. 

Count.    This  is   a    riddling  merchant  for  the 
nonce ' ; 
He  will  be  here,  and  yet  he  is  not  here : 
How  can  these  contrarieties  agree  ? 

7  i«—  captivate.]     So,  in  Solyman  and  Peraida ; 
'*  If  not  dcHtroy'd  and  bound,  and  captivate, 
•'  If  captivate,  then  forc'd  from  holy  faith.**     Steevens. 

•  —  80  FOND,]      i.  e.  80  foolish.      So,  in  King  Henry  IV. 
Part  II. : 

*'  Fondly  brought  here,  and  foolishly  sent  hence." 

STErrBifs. 
9  —  I  am  but  SHADOW  of  myself  :]  So,  in  King  Henry  VUI. : 
**  I  am  the«h<7</au}  of  poor  Buckingham,*^     Steevens. 

*  This  is  a  riddling  merchant,  &c.]     So,  in  Romeo  and  Juliet: 

"  What  saucy  merchant  was  this  ?  ** 
See  a  note  on  this  passage^  vol.  vi.  p.  108,  n  7     Stbbvxns. 
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T^L.  That  will  I  show  you  presently  '\ 

Ut  winds  a  Horn.  Drums  heard ;  then  a  Peal  of 
Ordnance.  The  Gates  being  forced,  enter  Sol- 
diers. 

How  say  you,  madam  ?  are  you  now  persuaded. 
That  Talbot  is  but  shadow  of  himself? 
These  are  his  substance,  sinews,  arms,  and  strength. 
With  which  he  yoketh  your  rebellious  necks ; 
Razeth  your  cities,  and  subverts  your  towns. 
And  in  a  moment  makes  them  desolate. 

CousT.  Victorious  Talbot !  pardon  my  abuse : 
I  find,  thou  art  no  less  than  fame  hath  bruited  ^, 
And  more  than  may  be  gather'd  by  thy  shape. 
Let  my  presumption  not  provoke  thy  wrath ; 
For  I  am  sorry,  that  with  reverence 
I  did  not  entertain  thee  as  thou  art. 

Tal.  Be  not  dismayed  fair  lady ;  nor  misconstrue 
The  mind  of  Talbot,  as  you  did  mistake 
The  outward  composition  of  his  body. 
What  you  have  done  hath  not  oflTended  me : 
No  other  satisfaction  do  I  crave, 
But  only  (with  your  patience,)  that  we  may 
Tatse  of  your  wine,  and  see  what  cates  you  have  ; 
For  soldiers*  stomachs  always  serve  them  well. 

Count.  With  all  my  heart;  and  think  me  ho- 
noured 
To  feast  so  great  a  warrior  in  my  house.     \Exeunt. 

*  That  will  I  show  you  presently.]     The  deficient  foot  in  this 
line  itiay  properly  be  supplied,  by  reading : 

••  That,  madam,  will  I  show  you  presently."     Steevens. 
3  _  bruited,]     To  bruit  is  to  proclaim  with  noise,  to  announce 
Zcudly.     So,  in  Macbeth : 

'*  —  one  of  greatest  note 
*•  Seems  bruited,'"     Steevens. 
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SCENE  IV. 

London.    The  Temple  Garden. 

Enter  the  Earls  of  Somerset^  Suffolk^  and  War^ 
mcK ;   Richard  Plantagenet^    Vernon^  ant 
another  Lawyer  *. 

Plan.  Great  lords^  and  gentlemen,  what  means 
this  silence  ? 
Dare  no  man  answer  in  a  ease  of  truth  ? 

SuF.  Within  the  Temple  hall  we  were  too  loud ; 
The  garden  here  is  more  convenient. 

Plan.  Then  say   at  once,  if  I  maintained  the 
truth ; 
Or,  else,  was  wrangling  Somerset  in  the  error  *  ? 

SuF.  'Faith,  I  have  been  a  truant  in  the  law; 
And  never  yet  could  frame  my  will  to  it ; 
And,  therefore,  frame  the  law  unto  my  will. 

SoM.  Judge  you,  my  lord  of  Warwick,  then  be- 
tween us. 
IVar.  Between  two  hawks,  which  flies  the  higher 
pitch, 
Between  two  dogs,  which  hath  the  deeper  mouth. 
Between  two  blades,  which  bears  the  better  temper^ 
Between  two  horses,  which  doth  bear  him  best  , 

♦  —  and  ANOTHER  Lawyer^  Read — a  lawyer.  This  lawyer 
was  probably  Rofrer  Nevt/le,  who  was  afterward  hanged.  See  W. 
Wyrcester,  p.  478.     Ritson. 

5  Or,  else,  was  wrangling  Somerset  in  the  error  ?]  So  all  the 
editions.  There  is  apparently  a  want  of  opposition  between  the 
two  questions.     I  once  read  : 

**  Or  else  was  wrangling  Somerset  i*  th'  right  ?  '* 

Johnson. 
Sir  T.  Hanmer  would  read : 

"  And  was  not———."     Stebvens. 
^  —  BEAR  HIM  best^]     i.  e.  regulate  his  motions  most  adroitly. 
So,  in  Romeo  and  Juliet : 

**  He  bears  him  like  a  portly  gentleman.**     Stebvens. 
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Between  two  girls,  which  hath  the  merriest  eye, 
1  have,  perhaps,  some  shallow  spirit  of  judgment : 
But  in  these  nice  sharp  quillets  of  the  law. 
Good  faith,  I  am  no  wiser  than  a  daw. 

Plan.  Tut,  tut,  here  is  a  mannerly  forbearance : 
The  truth  appears  so  naked  on  my  side. 
That  any  purblind  eye  may  find  it  out. 

SoM.  And  on  my  side  it  is  so  well  apparelFd, 
So  dear,  so  shining,  and  so  evident. 
That  it  will  glimmer  through  a  blind  man*s  eye. 

Plan.  Since  you  are  tongue-ty'd,  and  so  loath 
to  speak. 
In  dumb  significants  ^  proclaim  your  thoughts : 
Let  him,  that  is  a  true-bom  gentleman. 
And  stands  upon  the  honour  of  his  birth, 
If  he  suppose  that  I  have  pleaded  truth. 
From  off  this  brier  pluck  a  white  rose  with  me 
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7  In  dumb  significants—]  I  suspect^  we  should  read— *i^- 
f^nce,    Malonb. 

I  believe  the  old  reading  is  the  true  one.  So,  in  Love*8  La- 
bow's  Lost :  "  Bear  this  significant  [i.  e.  a  letter]  to  the  country 
BBaid,  Jaquenetta.'*     Steevens. 

*  From  off  this  brier  pluck  a  white  rose  with  me.]  This  is 
giren  as  the  original  of  the  two  badges  of  the  houses  of  York 
and  Lancaster,  whether  truly  or  not,  is  no  great  matter.  But 
the  proverbial  expression  of  saying  a  thing  under  the  rose,  I  am 
persuaded  came  from  thence.  When  the  nation  had  ranged  itself 
into  two  great  factions,  under  the  wAi^e  and  red  rose,  and  were 
perpetually  plotting  and  counterplotting  against  one  anotlier, 
then,  when  a  matter  of  faction  was  communicated  by  either  party 
to  his  friend  in  the  same  quarrel^  it  was  natural  for  him  to  add, 
that  he  said  it  under  the  rose  ;  meaning  that,  as  it  concerned  the 
Action,  it  was  religiously  to  be  kept  secret.     Warburton. 

This  is  ingenious !  What  pity,  that  it  is  not  learned  too ! 
The  rose  (as  the  fables  say)  was  the  symbol  of  silence,  and  con- 
secrated by  Cupid  to  Harpocrates,  to  conceal  the  lewd  pranks  of 
his  mother.  So  common  a  book  as  Lloyd's  Dictionary  might 
have  instructed  Dr.  Warburton  in  this  :  **  Huic  Harpocrati  Cu- 
pido  Veneris  filius  parentis  suae  rosam  dedit  in  munus,  ut  scilicet 
si  quid  licentias  dictum,  vel  actum  sit  in  convivio,  sciant  tacenda 
esse  omnia.  Atque  idcirco  veteres  ad  finem  convivii  sub  rosa^ 
Anglic^  under  the  rose,  transacta  esse  omnia  ante  digressum  con- 
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SoM.  Let  him  that  b  no  coward,  nor  no  flatter^s^t 
But  dare  maintain  the  party  of  the  truth. 
Pluck  a  red  rose  from  off  thb  thorn  with  me. 

JVar.  1  love  no  colours  ^ ;  and,  without  all  colos^ 
Of  base  insinuating  flattery,    # 
1  pluck  this  white  rose,  with  Plantagenet. 

SuF.  I  pluck  this  red  rose,  with  young  Somerset  i 
And  say  withal,  I  think  he  held  the  right. 

Ver.  Stay,  lords,  and  gentlemen ;  and  pluck 
more. 
Till  you  conclude — that  he,  upon  whose  side 
The  fewest  roses  are  cropp'd  from  the  tree. 
Shall  yield  the  other  in  the  right  opinion. 

SoM,  Good  master  Vernon,  it  is  well  objected ' ; 
If  I  have  fewest,  I  subscribe  in  silence. 

Plan.  And  I. 

Ver.  Then,  for  the  truth  and  plainness  of  the  case, 


testabantur ;  cujus  forroae  vis  eadem  esset,  atque  ista,  MiaHfai" 
licva  ffUfjaroTov.  Probant  banc  rem  versus  qui  reperiuntur  In  Biar* 
more: 

Est  rosa  flos  Veneris,  cujus  quo  furta  laterent 

Harpocrati  roatris  dona  dicavit  Amor. 
Inde  rosam  mensis  hospes  suspendit  amicis, 

Convivae  ut  sub  ea  dicta  tacenda  sciant.     Uptow. 
9  I  love  no  COLOURS  ;]     Colours  is  here  used  ambiguouily  for 
tints  and  deceits.    Johnson. 

So,  in  Love*s  Labour's  Lost :  "  —  1  do  fear  colourable  colours" 

Stebvens. 
I  —  well  objected  ;]     Properly  thrown  in  our  way,  justly  pro- 
posed.    Johnson. 

So,  in  Goulart's  Admirable  Histories,  4to.  1607:  "  And  be- 
cause Sathan  transfigures  himselfe  into  an  angell  of  light,  I  ob' 
jected  many  and  sundry  questions  unto  him."     Again,  in  Chap- 
man*s  version  of  the  21st  book  of  Homer's  Odyssey  : 
"  Excites  Penelope  t'  object  the  prize, 
"  (The  bow  and  bright  steeles)  to  the  woers'  strength.' 
Again,  in  his  version  of  the  seventeenth  Iliad : 
*'  Objecting  his  all-dazeling  shield,"  &c. 
Again,  in  the  twentieth  Iliad :  ' 

•*  —  his  worst  shall  be  withstood, 
"  With  sole  objection  of  myselfc."—    Steevens. 
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1  pluck  this  pale,  and  maiden  blossom  here, 
Giiving  my  verdict  on  the  white  rose  side. 

SoM.  FVick  not  your  finger  as  you  pluck  it  off; 
Lest,  bleeding,  you  do  paint  the  white  rose  red, 
And  fall  on  my  side  so  against  your  will. 

FkR.  If  I,  my  lord,  for  my  opinion  bleed. 
Opinion  shall  be  surgeon  to  my  hurt, 
And  keep  me  on  the  side  where  still  I  am. 

SoM.  Well,  well,  come  on :  Who  else  ? 

Law.  Unless  my  study  and  my  books  be  false. 
The  argument  you  held,  was  wrong  in  you ; 

\To  Somerset. 
In  sign  whereof,  I  pluck  a  white  rose  too. 

Plan.  Now,  Somerset,  where  is  your  argument  ? 

SoM.  Here,  in  my  scabbard ;  meditating  that. 
Shall  die  your  white  rose  in  a  bloody  red. 

Plan.  Mean  time,  your  cheeks  do  counterfeit  our 
roses; 
For  pale  they  look  with  fear,  as  witnessing 
The  truth  on  our  side. 

SoM.  No,  Plantagenet, 

'Tis  not  for  fear;  but  anger, — that  thy  cheeks^ 
Blush  for  pure  shame  to  counterfeit  our  roses ; 
And  yet  thy  tongue  will  not  confess  thy  error. 

Plan.  Hath  not  thy  rose  a  canker,  Somerset  ? 

SoM.  Hath  not  thy  rose  a  thorn,  Plantagenet  ? 

Plan.  Ay,  sharp  and  piercing,  to  maintain  his 
truth; 
Whiles  thy  consuming  canker  eats  his  falsehood. 

SoM.  Well,  I'll  find  friends  to  wear  my  bleeding- 
roses. 
That  shall  maintain  what  I  have  said  is  true. 
Where  false  Plantagenet  dare  not  be  seen. 

Plan.  Now,  by  this  maiden  blossom  in  my  hand, 

»»— .  but  ang:er, — that  thy  cheeks,  &c.]  i.  e.  it  is  not  for  fear 
that  my  cheeks  look  pale,  but  for  anger ;  anger  produced  by  this 
circumstance,  namely,  that  //i^  cheeks  blush,  ^c.     Malone. 
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I  scorn  ihee  and  thy  faction  ^,  peevish  boy. 

SuF.  Turn  not  thy  scorns  this  way,  Plantagenet. 

Plan.  Proud  Poole,  I  will ;  and  scorn  both  him 
and  thee. 

SuF.  rU  turn  my  part  thereof  into  thy  throat. 

SoM.  Away,  away,  good  William  De-la-Poole ! 
We  grace  the  yeoman,  by  conversing  with  him. 

JVar.  Now,  by  God's  will,  thou  wrong*8t  him, 
Somerset ; 
His  grandfather  was  Lionel,  duke  of  Clarence  ^ 
Third  son  to  the  third  Edward  king  of  Elngland ; 

3 1  scorn  thee  and  thy  fashion,]     So  the  old  copies  raul,  and 
rightly.    Mr.  Theobald  altered  it  Xo  faction,  not  considering  thiC' 
hy  fashion  is  meant  the  badge  of  the  red  rose^  which  Somerset  saidt 
he  and  his  friends  would  be  distinguished  by.    But  Mr.  Theobakf 
asks,  "  U  faction  was  not  the  true  reading,  why  shoald  SvJkXk^ 
immediately  reply — 

**  Turn  not  thy  scorns  this  way,  Plantagenet.** 

Why  ?  because   Plantagenet  had  called  Somerset,  with  whom 
Suffolk  sided,  peevish  hoy,    Warburton. 

Mr.  Theobald,  with  great  probability,  reads-;^c/ion.     Plaola- 
genet  afterward  uses  the  same  word : 

this  pale  and  angry  rose — 


■  uits  |/aic  uuu  aii^ijr  ivac^— 


"  Will  I  for  ever,  and  my  faction,  wear. 

In  King  Henry  V.  we  have  pation  for  paction.  We  should  un- 
doubtedly read — and  thy  faction.  The  old  spelling  of  this  word 
WBsfaccion.  and  hence J^^^ ion  easily  crept  into  the  text. 

So,  in  Hairs  Chronicle,  Edward  IV.  fol.  xxii. :  "  —  whom  we 
ought  to  beleve  to  be  sent  from  God,  and  of  hym  onely  to  bee  pio- 
vided  a  kynge,  for  to  extinguish  both  the  facctons  and  partes  Q.  e. 
parties]  of  Kyng  Henry  the  VI.  and  of  Kyng  Edward  the  fourth.** 

Mai.oK£. 

As  fashion  might  have  been  meant  to  convey  the  meaning  as- 
signed to  it  by  Dr.  Warburton,  I  have  left  the  text  as  I  found  it, 
allowing  at  the  same  time  the  merit  of  the  emendation  offered  by 
Mr.  Theobald,  and  countenanced  by  Mr.  Malone.     StsEVEHs. 

^  His  grandfather  was  Lionel,  duke  of  Clarence,]  The  author 
mistakes.  Plantagenet*s  paternal  grandfather  was  Edmund  of 
Langley,  Duke  of  York.  His  maternal  grandfather  was  Roger 
Mortimer,  Earl  of  March,  who  was  the  son  of  Philippa  the  daugh- 
ter of  Lionel,  Duke  of  Clarence.  The  duke  therefore  was  his 
maternal  great  great  grandfather.    See  vol.  xvi.  p.  220,  n.  5. 

Malone. 
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Spring  crcstless  yeomen'^  frinn  so  deep  a  root  ? 

Pun.  He  bears  him  on  the  place's  privilege  \ 
Or  durst  not,  for  his  craven  heart,  say  thus. 

SoM.  By  him  that  made  me,  1*11  maintain  my 
words 
On  any  plot  of  ground  in  Christendom  t 
Was  not  thy  father,  Richard,  earl  of  Cambridge, 
For  treason  executed  in  our  late  king  s  days  ^  ? 
And,  by  his  treason,  stand'st  not  thou  attainted, 
Comipted,  and  exempt  ^  from  ancient  gentry  ? 
His  trespass  yet  lives  guilty  in  thy  blood ; 
And,  till  thou  be  restor'd,  thou  art  a  yeoman. 

PLjiN.  My  father  was  attached,  not  attainted ; 
Condemn*d  to  die  for  treason,  but  no  traitor; 
And  that  I'll  prove  on  better  men  than  Somerset, 
Were  growing  time  once  ripen'd^  to  my  will. 
F(v  your  partaker  Poole  \  and  you  yourself. 


^  Spring  cresdess  yeomen  — ]  i.  e.  those  who  have  no  right  to 
anns.    V/arbvrtov. 

*  He  bean  him  on  the  placets  privilege,]  The  Temple,  being 
a  religious  house,  was  an  asylum,  a  place  of  exemption,  from  vio- 
lence, revenge,  and  bloodshed.    Johnson. 

h  does  not  appear  that  the  Temple  had  any  peculiar  privilege 
at  this  time,  being  then,  as  it  is  at  present,  the  residence  of  law* 
ttodents.  The  author  might,  indeed,  imagine  it  to  have  derived 
tone  such  privilege  from  its  former  inhabitants,  the  Knights  Tem- 
pian,  or  Knights  Hospitalers,  both  religious  orders :  or  blows 
lught  have  been  prohibited  by  the  regulatioas  of  the  Society :  or 
vfast  is  equally  probable,  he  might  have  neither  known  nor  cared 
anything  about  the  matter.     Ritson. 

^  For  treason  executed  in  our  late  king's  days?]  This  unme- 
tiicsl  line  may  be  somewhat  harmonized  by  adopting  a  practice 
common  to  our  author,  and  reading — execute  instead  of  executed. 
Thus,  in  King  Henry  V.  we  have  create  instead  of  created,  and  con- 
i^mmate  instead  of  contaminated,    Stbe vens . 

'Corrupted,  and  exempt  — ]     Exempt  {or excluded, 

Wahburtow. 

'  —  TIME  once  ripen*d  — 1^    So,  in  The  Merchant  of  Venice : 
"  — —  stay  the  very  rtping  of  the  time."*    Steevens. 

'  For  your  partaker  Poole,]  Partaker,  in  ancient  languqpe, 
aignites  one  who  takes  part  with  another,  an  accomplice,  a  con/e* 
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ni  note  you  in  my  book  of  memory  ^, 
To  scourge  you  for  this  apprehension  * : 
Look  to  it  well ;  and  say  you  are  well  wam*d. 

SoM.  Ay,  thou  shalt  find  us  ready  for  thee  still : 
And  know  us,  by  these  colours,  for  thy  foes  ; 
For  these  my  friends,  in  spite  of  thee,  shall  wear. 

Plan.  And,  by^  my  soul,  this  pale  and  angry  rose. 
As  cognizance  of  my  blood-drinking  hate  *, 
Will  I  for  ever,  and  my  faction,  wear ; 
Until  it  wither  with  me  to  my  grave, 
Or  flourish  to  the  height  of  my  degree. 

derate.     So,  in  Psalm  1. :  "  When  thou  sawest  a  thief  thou  didst 
consent  unto  him,  and  hast  been  partaker  with  the  adulterers." 
Again,  in  Marlow*s  translation  of  the  first  book  ofLucan,  1600: 
*'  Each  side  had  g^eat  partakers  :  C»sar*8  cause 

"  The  Gods  abetted ;  ** 

Again,  in  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  Arcadia,  lib.  ii. :  "  —  his  obse- 
quies being  no  more  solemnized  by  the  teares  of  his  partakers, 
than  the  bloud  of  his  enemies/*    Stbevens. 

*  ril  note  you  in  mv  book  of  memory,]     So,  in  Hamlet : 
" the  table  of  my  memory  ^ 

Again  : 

" — —  shall  live 

"  Within  the  hook  and  volume  of  my  brain,'*     Steevens. 

3  To  scourge  you  for  this  apprehension  :]  Though  this  word 
possesses  all  the  copiCvS,  I  am  persuaded  it  did  not  come  from  the 
author.  I  have  ventured  to  read — reprehension :  and  Plantagenet 
means,  that  Somerset  had  reprehended  or  reproached  him  with  his 
father  the  Earl  of  Cambridge's  treason.     Theobald. 

Apprehension,  i.  e.  opinion.     Warburton. 
So,  in  Much  Ado  About  Nothing : 

" how  long  have  you  profess'd  apprehension?  ** 

Steevens. 

4  —  this  PALE  and  angry  rose. 

As  cognizance  of  my  blood-drinking  hate,]     So,  in  Romeo 
and  Juliet : 

**  Either  my  eye-sight  fails,  or  thou  ]o6k*si  pale, — 
"  And,  trust  me,  love,  in  mine  eye  so  do  you  : 
**  Dry  sorrow  drinks  our  blood**     Steevens. 
A  badge  is  called  a  cognisance  a  cognoscendo,  because  by  it  such 
persons  as  do  wear  it  upon  their  sleeves,  their  shoulders,  or  in 
their  hats,  are  manifestly  known  whose  servants  they  are.     In 
heraldry  the  cognisance  is  seated  upon  the  most  eminent  part  of 
the  helmet.     Tollet. 
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ScF.  Go  forward,  and  be  chok*d  with  thy  ambi- 
tion ! 
And  so  farewell,  until  I  meet  thee  next.         [Ej;it 
SoM.  Have  with  thee,  Poole. — Farewell,  ambi- 
tious Richard.  [Ea^it. 
Plan.  How  I  am  brav*d,  and  must  perforce  en- 
dure it ! 
WjR.  This  blot,  that  they  object  against  your 
house. 
Shall  be  wip'd  out  *  in  the  next  parliament, 
Call'd  for  the  truce  of  Winchester  and  Gloster : 
And,  if  thou  be  not  then  created  York, 
I  will  not  live  to  be  accounted  Warwick. 
Mean  time,  in  signal  of  my  love  to  thee. 
Against  proud  Somerset,  and  William  Poole, 
Will  I  upon  thy  party  wear  this  rose : 
And  here  I  prophecy, — ^This  brawl  to-day. 
Grown  to  this  faction,  in  the  Temple  garden. 
Shall  send,  between  the  red  rose  and  the  white, 
A  thousand  souls  to  death  and  deadly  night. 

Plan.  Good  master  Vernon,  I  am  bound  to  you, 
That  you  on  my  behalf  would  pluck  a  flower. 
Fer,  In  your  behalf  still  will  I  wear  the  same. 
Lifr.  And  so  will  I . 
h^N.  Thanks,  gentle  sir  ^. 
Come,  let  us  four  to  dinner :  I  dare  say, 
Tlus  quarrel  will  drink  blood  another  day. 

[Exeunt. 

^Shall  bewip*D  out — "]  Old  copy — whipH.    Corrected  by  the 
editor  of  the  second  folio.     Malone. 

'^  —  gentle  sir.]     The  latter  word,  which  yet  does  not  com 
plete  the  metre,  was  added  by  the  editor  of  the  second  folio. 

Malonb. 
Perhaps  the  line  had  originally  this  conclusion  : 

Thanks,  gentle  sir ;  thanks  both,**     Stbevbns. 
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SCENE  V. 

iTie  Same.     A  Room  in  the  Tower. 

JEnier  Mortimer^ y  brought  in  a  Chair  by  Two 

Keepers. 

MoR.  Kind  keepers  of  my  weak  decaying  age, 

7  Enter  Mortimer,]  Mr.  Edwards,  in  his  MS.  notes,  ob- 
serves, that  Shakspeare  has  varied  from  the  truth  of  history,  to 
introduce  this  scene  between  Mortimer  and  Richard  PlantageDet. 
Edmund  Mortimer  served  under  Henry  V.  in  1422,  and  died  un- 
confined  in  Ireland  in  1424*.  Holinshed  says,  that  Mortimer  was 
one  of  the  mourners  at  the  funeral  of  Henry  V. 

His  uncle.  Sir  John  Mortimer,  was  indeed  prisoner  in  the 
Tower,  and  was  executed  not  long  before  the  Earl  of  March's 
death,  being  charged  with  an  attempt  to  make  his  escape  in  order 
to  stir  up  an  insurrection  in  Wales.     Steevens. 

A  Remarker  on  this  note  [the  author  of  the  next]  seems  to  tbink 
that  he  has  totally  overturned  it,  by  quoting  the  following  paaaage 
from  Hairs  Chronicle :  *'  During  whiche  parliament  [hela  lu  ^e 
third  year  of  Henry  VI.  1425,]  came  to  London  Peter  Duke  of 
Quimber, — ^whiche  of  the  Duke  of  Exeter,  &c.  was  highly  fested — . 
During  whych  season  Edmond  Mortymer,  the  last  Erie  of  Marche 
of  that  name,  (whiche  long  tyme  had  bene  restrayned  from  hys 
liberty  and  finally  waxed  lame,)  disceased  without  3r5sue,  whose 
inheritance  descended  to  Lord  Richard  Plantagenet,"  &c.  as  if  a 
circumstance  which  Hall  mentioned  to  mark  the  time  of  Mortimer's 
death,  necessarily  explained  the  place  where  it  happened  also. 
The  fact  is,  that  this  Edmund  Mortimer  did  not  die  in  London, 
but  at  Trim  in  Ireland.  He  did  not  however  die  in  confinement 
(as  Sandford  has  erroneously  asserted  in  his  Genealogical  His- 
tory. See  King  Henry  IV.  Part  1.  vol.  xvi.  p.  220,  n.  5.)  ;  and 
whether  he  ever  was  confined,  (except  by  Owen  Glendower,)  may 
be  doubted,  notwithstanding  the  assertion  of  Hall.  Hardyne, 
who  lived  at  the  time,  says  he  was  treated  with  the  greatest  kind- 
ness and  care  both  by  Henry  IV.  (to  whom  he  was  a  toard^)  and 
by  his  son  Henry  V.  See  his  Chronicle,  1453,  fol.  229.  He 
was  certainly  at  liberty  in  the  year  1415,  having  a  few  days  before 
King  Henry  sailed  from  Southampton,  divulged  to  him  in  that 
town  the  traiterous  intentions  of  his  brother-in-law  Richard  Earl 
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Let  dying  Mortimer  here  rest  himself®. — 
Even  like  a  man  new  haled  from  the  rack, 

of  Cambridge,  by  which  he  probably  conciliated  the  friendship  of 

the  young  king.     He  at  that  time  received  a  general  pardon  from 

Henry,  and  was  employed  by  him  in  a  naval  enterprize.    At  the 

corooaCtoQ  of  Queen  Katharine  he  attended  and  held  the  sceptre. 

Soon  after  the  accession  of  King  Henry  VI.  he  was  constituted 

b]f  the  English  Regency  chief  governor  of  Ireland^  an  office  which 

he  executra  by  a  deputy  of  his  own  appointment.     In  the  latter 

end  of  the  year  1424,  he  went  himself  to  that  country,  to  protect 

the  great  inheritance  which  he  derived  from  his  grandmother 

Philippa,  (daughter  to  Lionel  Duke  of  Clarence,)  from  the  in- 

cnnions  of  some  Irish  chieftains,  who  were  aided  by  a  body  of 

Scottish  rovers ;  but  soon  after  his  arrival  died  of  the  plague  in 

hii  cattle  at  Trim,  in  January  1424-5. 

This  Edmond  Mortimer  was,  I  believe,  confounded  by  the 
intbor  of  this  play,  and  by  the  old  historians,  vrith  his  kinsman, 
who  was  perhaps  about  thirty  years  old  at  his  death.  Edmond 
Moftimer  was  bom  in  December  1392,  and  consequently  at  the 
tiae  of  his  death  was  thirty-two  years  old. 

This  family  had  great  possessions  in  Ireland,  in  consequence  of 
the  marriage  of  Lionel  Duke  of  Clarence  with  the  daughter  of 
the  Ear!  of  Ulster,  about  1353,  and  were  long  connected  with  that 
eoaotry.  Lionel  was  for  some  time  Viceroy  of  Ireland,  and  was 
crealea  by  his  father  Edward  III.  Duke  of  Clarence,  in  consequence 
of  possessing  the  honour  of  Clare,  in  the  county  of  Thomond. 
EuBond  Mortimer,  Earl  of  March,  who  married  Philippa  the 
doke's  only  daughter,  succeeded  him  in  the  government  of  Ire- 
kad,  and  died  in  his  office,  at  St.  Domi nick's  Abbey,  near  Cork, 
b  December  1381.  His  son,  Roger  Mortimer,  was  twice  Vice- 
mnt  of  Ireland,  and  was  slain  at  a  place  called  Kenles,  in 
Omify,  in  1398.  Edmund  his  son,  the  Mortimer  of  this  play, 
wm,  as  has  been  already  mentioned.  Chief  Governor  of  Ireland, 
ii  the  years  1423,  and  1424,  and  died  there  in  1425.  His 
nephew  and  heir,  Richard  Duke  of  York,  (the  Plantagenet  of  this 
pl^,)  was  in  1449  constituted  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  for  ten 
yeui,  with  extraordinary  powers ;  and  his  son  George  Duke  of 
Qareoce  (who  was  afterwards  murdered  in  the  Tower)  was  bom 
bthe  Castle  of  Dublin,  in  1450.  This  prince  filled  the  same 
oice  which  so  many  of  his  ancestors  had  possessed,  being  con- 
Hitoted  Chief  Governor  of  Ireland  for  life,  by  his  brother  King 
Edwani  IV.  in  the  third  year  of  his  reign. 

Perhaps  I  have  been  mistaken  in  one  assertion  which  I  have 
IBide  m  the  former  part  of  this  note ;  Mortimer  probably  did  not 
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So  fare  my  limbs  with  long  imprisonment : 
And  these  grey  locks,  the  pursuivants  of  death  ^ 


take  his  title  of  Clarence  from  his  great  Irish  possessions,  (as  I 
have  suggested)  but  rather  from  his  wife*s  mother,  Elizabeth  le 
Clare,  third  daughter  of  Gilbert  de  Clare  Earl  of  Gloater,  and 
sister  to  Gilbert  de  Clare,  the  last  (of  that  name)  Earl  of  Gloster, 
who  founded  Clare  Hall  in  Cambridge. 

The  error  concerning  Edmund   Mortimer,   brother-in-law  to 
Richard  Earl  of  Cambridge,   having  been    "  kept  in   captivity 
untill  he  died,*'  seems  to  have  arisen  from  the  legend  of  Richard. 
Plantagenet,  Duke  of  Yorke,  in  The  Mirrour  for  Magistrates* 
1575,  where  the  following  lines  are  found  : 

"  His  cursed  son  ensued  his  cruel  path, 
''  And  kept  my  guiltless  cousin  strait  in  durance^ 
**  For  whom  my  father  hard  entreated  hath, 
"  But  living  hopeless  of  his  life's  assurance, 
**  He  thought  it  best  by  politick  procurance 
**  To  slay  the  king,  and  so  restore  his  friend  ; 
'*  Which  brought  himself  to  an  infamous  end. 
"  So  when  king  Henry,  of  that  name  the  fift, 
"Had  tane  my  father  in  his  conspiracie, 
'*  He,  from  Sir  Edmund  all  the  blame  to  shift, 
"  Was  faine  to  say,  the  French  king  Charles,  his  ally, 
'*  Had  hired  him  this  traiterous  act  to  try ; 
**  For  which  condemned  shortly  he  was  slain  : 
"  In  helping  right  this  was  my  father's  gain.**     Malonb. 
It  is  objected  that  Shakspeare  has  varied  from  the  truth  of 
history,  to  introduce  this  scene  between  Mortimer  and  Richard 
Plantagenet ;  as  the  former  served  under  Henry  V.  in  1422,  and 
died  unconfined  in  Ireland,  in  J  424?.     In  the  third  year  of  Henry 
the  Sixth,  1425,  and  during  the  time  that  Peter  Duke  of  Coimbra 
was  entertained  in  London,  *'  Edmonde  Mortimer  (says   Hall) 
the  last  erle  of  Marche  of  that  name  {yohich  loner  tyme  had  bene 
restrained Jrom  hys  liberty ^  and  fynally  waxed  lame,)  disceased 
without  yssue,  whase  inheritance  descended  to  lord  Richard  Plan- 
tagenet,** &c.     Holinshed  has  the  same  words  ;  and  these  autho- 
rities,  though  the  fact  be  otherwise,  are  sufficient  to  prove  that 
Shakspeare,  or  whoever  was  the  author  of  the  play,  did  not  in- 
tentionally vary  from  the  truth  of  history  to  introduce  the  present 
scene.    The  historian  does  not,  indeed,  expressly  say  that  the 
Earl  of  March  died  in  the   Tower ;  but  one  cannot  reasonably 
suppose  that  he  meant  to  relate  an  event  which  he  knew  had  hap- 
pened to  zjree  man  in  Ireland,  as  happening  to  a  prisoner  during 
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Ne3tor-like  aged,  in  an  age  of  care, 
Argue  the  end  of  Edmund  Mortimer. 
These   eyes, — like  lamps    whose   wasting    oil    is 
spent  \ — 


the  time  that  a  particular  person  was  in  London,  But,  where- 
ever  he  meant  to  lay  the  scene  of  Mortimer*s  death,  it  is  clear 
that  the  author  of  this  play  understood  him  as  representing  it  to 
have  happened  in  a  London  prison  ;  an  idea,  if  indeed  his  words 
will  bear  any  other  construction,  a  preceding  passage  may  serve 
to  corroborate  :  "  The  erle  of  March  (he  has  observed)  was  ever 
hepte  in  the  courie  under  such  a  keper  that  he  could  nether  doo 
or  attempte  any  thyng  agaynste  the  kyng  wythout  his  knowledge, 
and  dyed  without  issue."  1  am  aware,  and  could  easily  show, 
that  some  of  the  most  interesting  events,  not  only  in  the  Chro- 
nicles of  Hall  and  Holinshed,  but  in  the  Histories  of  Rapin^ 
Hume,  and  Smollet,  are  perfectly  fabulous  and  unfounded,  which 
are  nevertheless  constantly  cited  and  regarded  as  incontrovertible 
facts.  But,  if  modern  writers,  standing,  as  it  were,  upon  the 
shoulders  of  their  predecessors,  and  possessing  innumerable 
other  advantages,  are  not  always  to  be  depended  on,  what  allow- 
ances ought  we  not  to  make  for  those  who  had  neither  Rymer, 
nor  Dugdale,  nor  Sandford  to  consult,  who  could  have  no  access 
to  the  treasuries  of  Cotton  or  Harley,  nor  were  permitted  the 
rospection  of  a  public  record?  If  this  were  the  case  with 
the  historian,  what  can  be  expected  from  the  dramatist  ? 
He  naturally  took  {ox  fact  what  he  found  in  history,  and  is  by 
no  means  answerable  for  the  misinformation  of  his  authority. 

RiTSON. 

■  Let  dying  Mortimer  here  rest  himself.]  I  know  not  whether 
Milton  did  not  take  from  this  hint  the  lines  with  which  he  opens 
bis  tragedy.     Johnson, 

Rather  from  the  beginning  of  the  last  scene  of  the  third  Act  of 
the  Phoenissae  of  Euripides  : 

Tiresias.    'Hy5  vagoiif,  ^uyalEp,  dg  Tu^y^a  icoSi 

*0^9aX|u,oj  Ei  av^  votuCsLTouo'iv  iarpiv  «j. 
A«i/^*  6ij  TO  Xevpov  TTgSov  txvog  rtOsij  efxovy  &c. 

Steevens. 
9  —  PURSUIVANTS  of  death,]      Pursuivants,      The    heralds 
that,  forerunning  death,  proclaim  its  approach.     Johnson. 

t  — like  lamps  whose  wasting  oil  is  spent,]  So,  in  King 
Richard  U. : 

•*  My  oil-dry'd  lamp,  and  time-bewasted  light — .'* 

Steevens. 
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Wax  dim,  as  drawing  to  their  exigent  ^ : 

Weak  shoulders,  overborne  with  burdening  grief ; 

And  pithless  arms  ^,  like  to  a  withered  vine 

That  droops  his  sapless  branches  to  the  ground  :- 

Yet  are  these  feet — whose  strengthless  stay  is  numl 

Unable  to  support  this  lump  of  clay, — 

Swift-winged  with  desire  to  get  a  grave. 

As  witting  I  no  other  comfort  have.-^ 

But  tell  me,  keeper,  will  my  nephew  come  ? 

1  Keep.    Richard   Plantagenet,    my  lord,    wi 
come: 
We  sent  unto  the  Temple,  to  his  chamber ; 
And  answer  w^  return'd  that  he  will  come. 

MoR.  Enough :  my  soul  shall  then  be  satisfied*- 
Poor  gentleman !  his  wrong  doth  equal  mine. 
Since  Henry  Monmouth  first  began  to  reign, 
(Before  whose  glory  I  was  great  in  arms,) 
This  loathsome  sequestration  have  I  had  ^ ; 
And  even  since  then  hath  Richard  been  obscur'd. 
Deprived  of  honour  and  inheritance  : 
But  now,  the  arbitrator  of  despairs. 
Just  death,  kind  umpire  of  men's  miseries  ^, 

*  T*-  as  drawing  to  their  bxiobnt  :]     Exigent^  end, 

Johnson. 
So,  in  Doctor  Dodypoll,  a  comedv,  1600  : 

**  Hath  driven  her  to^some  aesperate  exigent**  Stbbvek 

3  And  PITHLESS  arms,]     Pith  was  used  for  marrtm^  and  figi 
ratiyely,  for  strength,    Johnson. 

In  the  first  of  these  senses  it  is  used  in  Othello : 

*'  For  since  these  iirms  of  mine  had  seven  years*  pith — ." 
And,  figuratively,  in  Hamlet : 

*'  And  enterprjzes  of  ptBipith  and  moment — .*' 

Stbevbns. 

4  Since  Henry  Monmouth  first  began  to  reign, — 

This  loathsome  sequestratiop  have  I  had  ;J     Here  again*  t1 
fiuthor  certainly  is  mistaken.    See  p.  68,  n.  7.    Malonb. 
^  — >  the  arbitrator  of  despairs. 

Just  death,  kind  umpire  of  men's  miseries ;]    That  is, 
that  tem^inates  or  concludes  misery.   The  expression  is  harsh  ai 
forced.    Johnson. 
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With  sweet  enlargement  doth  dismiss  me  hence ; 
I  would,  his  troubles  likevnse  were  expired. 
That  so  he  might  recover  what  was  lost. 

Enter  Richard  Plantagenet. 

1  Keep.  My  lord,  your  loving  nephew  now  is 

come. 
MoR.  Richard  Plantagenet,  my  friend  ?    Is  he 

come? 
Plan.  Ay,  noble  uncle,  thus  ignobly  usM, 
Your  nephew,  late-despised  ^  Richard,  comes. 

MoR.  Direct  mine  arms,  I  may  embrace  his  neck. 
And  in  his  bosom  spend  my  latter  gasp : 
O,  tell  me,  when  my  lips  do  touch  his  cheeks. 
That  I  may  kindly  give  one  fainting  kiss. — 
And  now  declare,  sweet  stem  from  York's  great 

stock. 
Why  didst  thou  say — of  late  thou  wert  despis'd  ? 
Plan.  First,  lean  thine  aged  back  against  mine 
arm ; 
And,  in  that  ease,  1*11  tell  thee  my  disease  ^. 

The  same  idea  is  expressed  with  greater  propriety  in  Romeo  and 
Jutiet : 

"  Twixt  my  extremes  and  me  this  bloody  knife 
**  Shall  play  the  umpire^  arbitrating  that,"  &c. 

Stbbvbms. 
^  —  late-despised^    i.  e.  lately  despised.    M.  Mason. 
7  —  ril  tell  thee  my  disease.]     Disease  seems  to  be  here  un- 
iostiiew,  or  discontent,     Johnson. 

It  is  to  used  by  other  ancient  writers,  and  by  Shakspeare  in 
Coriolanus.  Thus  likewise,  in  Spen8er*s  Fairy  Queen,  b.  iii. 
c.  T. : 

*'  But  labour*d  long  in  that  deep  ford  with  vain  disease** 
That  to  disease  is  to  disturb^  may  be  known  from  the  following 
ptasages  in  Chapman's  version  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey : 

"  But  brother,  hye  thee  to  the  ships,  and  Idomen  disease** 
j.  e.  wake  him.     B.  vi.  edit,  1598.    Again,  Odyss.  book  vi. ; 
"  'with  which  he  declin*d 

**  The  eyes  of  any  waker  when  he  pleased, 
^'  And  any  sleeper,  when  he  wish*a,  diseased,"* 
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This  day,  in  argument  upon  a  case. 

Some  words  there  grew  'twixt  Somerset  and  me : 

Among  which  terms  he  used  his  lavbh  tongue. 

And  did  upbraid  me  with  my  father's  death  ; 

Which  obloquy  set  bars  before  my  tongue, 

Else  with  the  like  I  had  requited  him : 

Therefore,  good  uncle,  for  my  father's  sake. 

In  honour  of  a  true  Plantagenet, 

And  for  alliance'  sake,  declare  the  cause 

My  father,  earl  of  Cambridge,  lost  his  head. 

MoR.  That  cause,  fair  nephew,  that  imprisoned 
me. 
And  hath  detained  me,  all  my  flow'ring  youth. 
Within  a  loathsome  dungeon,  there  to  pine. 
Was  cursed  instrument  of  his  decease. 

Plan.  Discover  more  at  large  what  cause  that 
was; 
For  I  am  ignorant,  and  cannot  guess. 

MoR.  I  will ;  if  that  my  fading  breath  permit. 
And  death  approach  not  ere  my  tale  be  done. 
Henry  the  fourth,  grandfather  to  this  king, 
Deposed  his  nephew  Richard  ® ;  Edward's  son. 

Again,  in  the  ancient  metrical  history  of  The  Battle  of  Flod- 
don  : 

**  He  thought  the  Scots  might  him  disease 

"  With  constituted  captams  meet.**    Steevbns. 

•  —  his  NEPHEW  Richard ;]  Thus  the  old  copy.  Modern 
editors  read — *'  his  cotisin/*  but  without  necessity.  Nephew  has 
sometimes  the  power  of  the  Latin  nepos^  and  is  used  with  great 
laxity  among  our  ancient  English  writers.  Thus  in  Othello,  lago 
tells  Brabantio — he  shall  "  have  his  nephews  (i.  e.  the  children  of 
bis  own  daughter)  neigh  to  him."     Stebven?. 

It  would  be  surely  better  to  read  cousin^  the  meaning  which 
nephew  ought  to  have  in  this  place.  Mr.  Steevens  only  proves 
that  the  word  nephews  is  sometimes  used  for  grand-children^  which 
is  verv  certain.  Both  uncle  and  nephew  might,  however,  formerly 
signify  cousin.  See  the  Menegiana,  vol.  ii.  p  193.  In  The 
Second  Part  of  the  Troublesome  Raigne  of  Kmg  John,  Prince 
Henry  calls  his  cousin  the  Bastard,  "  unck.**    Rxtson. 
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The  first-begotten,  and  the  lawful  heir 

Of  Edward  king,  the  third  of  that  descent : 

During  whose  reign,  the  Percies  of  the  north. 

Finding  his  usurpation  most  unjust. 

Endeavoured  my  advancement  to  the  throne : 

The  reason  mov'd  these  warlike  lords  to  this. 

Was — for  that  (young  king  Richard  ^  thus  removed. 

Leaving  no  heir  begotten  of  his  body,) 

I  was  the  next  by  birth  and  parentage ; 

For  by  my  mother  I  derived  am 

From  I  Jonel  Duke  of  Clarence,  the  third  son  * 

To  king  Edward  the  third,  whereas  he, 

From  John  of  Gaunt  doth  bring  his  pedigree, 

Being  but  fourth  of  that  heroick  line. 

But  mark ;  as,  in  this  haughty  great  attempt  ^ 

They  laboured  to  plant  the  rightful  heir, 

I  lost  my  liberty,  and  they  their  lives. 

Long  after  this,  when  Henry  the  fifth, — 

Succeeding  his  father  Bolingbroke,  did  reign. 

Thy  father,  earl  of  Cambridge,  then  deriv'd 

From  famous  Edmund  Langley,  duke  of  York, 

Marrying  my  sister,  that  thy  mother  was, 

Again,  in  pity  of  my  hard  distress, 

Levied  an  army  ^ ;  weening  to  redeem, 

I  believe  the  mistake  here  arose  from  the  author's  ignorance  5 
and  that  he  conceived  Richard  to  be  Henry's  nephew.    Malonk. 

9  — younff  KING  Richard — ]  Thus  the  second  folio.  The 
first  omits — ^ing,  which  is  necessary  to  the  metre.     Steevens. 

»  —  THE  third  son — ]  The  article — the,  which  is  necessary  to 
the  metre,  is  omitted  in  the  first  folio,  but  found  in  the  second. 

Steevens, 

*  —  in  this  HAUGHTY  great  attempt,]     Haughty  is  high, 

Johnson. 

So,  in  the  fourth  Act : 

"  Valiant  and  virtuous,  full  of  haughty  courage." 

Steevens. 

•  Levied  an  army ;]  Here  is  again  another  falsification  of  his- 
tory. Cambridge  levied  no  army,  but  was  apprehended  at  South- 
^pton,  the  night  before  Henry  sailed  from  that  town  for  France, 
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And  have  install'd  me  in,  the  diadem : 
But,  as  the  rest,  so  fell  that  noble  earl ; 
And  was  beheaded.    Thus  the  Mortimers, 
In  whom  the  title  rested,  were  suppressed. 

Plan.  Of  which,  my  lord,  your  honour  is  the 
last. 

MoR.  True;  and  thou  seest,  that  I  no  issue 
have ; 
And  that  my  fainting  words  do  warrant  death : 
Thou  art  my  heir ;  the  rest,  I  wish  thee  gather  * : 
But  yet  be  wary  in  thy  studious  care. 

Plan.  Thy  grave  admonishments  prevail  with 
me: 
But  yet,  methinks,  my  father's  execution 
Was  nothing  less  than  bloody  tyranny. 

MoR.  With  silence,  nephew,  be  thou  politick ; 
Strong-fixed  is  the  house  of  Lancaster, 
And,  like  a  mountain,  not  to  be  removed  ^. 
But  now  thy  uncle  is  removing  hence ; 
As  princes  do  their  courts,  when  they  are  cloy'd 
With  long  continuance  in  a  settled  place. 

Plan.  O,  uncle,  'would  some  part  of  my  young 
years 
Might  but  redeem  the  passage  of  your  age  ^  ! 

on  the  information  of    this  very  Edmund  Mortimer,  Earl  of 
March.    Malone. 

♦  Thou  art  my  heir ;  the  rest,  I  wish  thee  gather  :]  The  sense 
is — I  acknowledge  thee  to  be  my  heir ;  the  consequences  which 
may  be  collected  from  thence,  I  recommend  it  to  thee  to  draw.. 

Heath. 
^  And,  like  a  mountain,  not  to  be  removed.]   Thus  Milton,  Par. 
Lost,  book  iv. : 

"  Like  Teneriff  or  Atlas,  unremov*d.**    Stee  yens. 

•  O,  uncle,  'would  some  part  of  my  young  years 

Might  but  redeem,  &c.]  This  thought  has  some  resemblance 
to  that  of  the  following  lines,  which  are  supposed  to  be  addressed 
by  a  married  lady,  who  died  very  young,  to  her  husband.    The 
inscription  is^  I  think,  in  the  church  of  Trent : 
Immatura  peri ;  sed  tu  diutumior  annos 
Vive  meos,  conjux  optime,  vive  tuos.    Malons^ 
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MoR.  Thou  dost  then  wrong  me ;  as  the  slaugh- 
terer doth, 
Which  giveth  many  wounds,  when  one  will  kill  K 
Mourn  not,  except  thou  sorrow  for  my  good ; 
Only,  give  order  for  my  funeral ; 
And  so  farewell ;  and  fair  be  all  thy  hopes  ^ ! 
And  prosperous  be  thy  life,  in  peace,  and  war ! 

[Dies. 

Plan.   And  peace,  no  war,    befal  thy    parting 
soul! 
In  prison  hast  thou  spent  a  pilgrimage, 
And  like  a  hermit  overpass'd  thy  days. — 
Well,  I  will  lock  his  counsel  in  my  breast ; 
And  what  I  do  imagine,  let  that  rest. — 
Keepers,  convey  him  hence  ;  and  I  myself 

This  superstition  is  very  ancient.  Some  traces  of  it  may  be 
fband  in  the  traditions  of  the  Rabbins  ;  it  is  enlarged  upon  in  the 
Alcestes  of  Euripides ;  and  such  offers  ridiculed  by  JuvenaU 
Sat.  xii.  Dion  Cassius  in  Vit.  Hadrian,  fol.  edit.  Hamburgh, 
vol.  ii.  p.  1160,  insinuates,  "That  Hadrian  sacrificed  his  favourite 
Antinous  with  this  design.'*  See  Reimari  Annotat.  in  loc :  ''  De 
Dostris  annis,  tibi  Jupiter  augeat  annos/*  said  the  Romans  to  Au- 
gustus.    See  Lister's  Journey  to  Paris,  p.  221 .     Vaillant. 

7  —  as  the  slaughterer  doth. 
Which  giveth  many  wounds,  when  one  will  kill.]     The  same 
thought  occurs  in  Hamlet : 

"  Like  to  a  murdering-piece,  in  many  places 
'*  Gives  me  superfluous  death."     Steevens. 

'  •—  and  fair  be  all  thy  hopes  !]  Mortimer  knew  Plantage- 
net's  hopes  were  fair,  but  that  the  establishment  of  the  Lancas- 
trian line  disappointed  them :  sure,  he  would  wish,  that  his 
nephew's  fair  hopes  might  have  a  fair  issue.  I  am  persuaded  the 
poet  wrote : 

"  and  fair  befal  thy  hopes  !  **    Theobald. 

This  emendation  is  received  by  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer  and  Dr. 
Warburton.  I  do  not  see  how  the  readings  differ  in  sense.  Fair 
is  Utchf^  or  prosperous.     So  we  say,  2ifair  wind,  and^tr  fortune. 

Johnson. 

Theobald's  amendment  is  unnecessary,  and  proceeded  from  his 
confounding  Plantagenet*s  hopes  with  his  pretensions.  His/ir^- 
insions  were  well  founded,  but  his  hopes  were  not.     M.  Mason. 
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Will  see  his  burial  better  than  his  life. — 

[Exeunt  Keepers,  bearing  out  Mortimer. 
Here  dies  the  dusky  torch  of  Mortimer, 
Chok'd  with  ambition  ^  of  the  meaner  sort : — 
And,  for  those  wrongs,  those  bitter  injuries. 
Which  Somerset  hath  offered  to  my  house, — 
I  doubt  not,  but  with  honour  to  redress : 
And  therefore  haste  I  to  the  parliament ; 
Either  to  be  restored  to  my  blood. 
Or  make  my  ill  ^  the  advantage  of  my  good. 

[Exit. 

9  Chok*d  with  ambition  of  the  meaner  sort:]     So,  in  the  pre- 
ceding scene : 

"  Go  forward,  and  be  chok*d  tviih  thy  ambition,*' 

Stebvens. 
We  are  to  understand  the  speaker  as  reflecting  on  the  ill  for- 
tune of  Mortimer,  in  being  always  made  a  tool  of  by  the  Percies 
of  the  North  in  their  rebellious  intrigues  ;  rather  than  in  asserting 
his  claim  to  the  crown,  in  support  of  his  own  princely  ambition. 

Warburton. 
It  rather  means,  '  oppressed  by  those  whose  right  to  the  crown 
was  not  so  good  as  his  own/     Boswell. 
*  Or  make  my  ill — ]     In  former  editions : 

**  Or  make  my  will  th*  advantage  of  my  good." 
So  all  the  printed  copies ;  but  with  very  little  regard  to  the 
poet's  meaning.     I  read : 

"  Or  make  my  ///  th'  advantage  of  my  good.** 
Thus  we  recover  the  antithesis  of  the  expression.     Theobald. 
Ml/  f/7,  is  my  ill  usage,     Malone. 

This  sentiment  resembles  another  of  Falstaff,  in  The  Second 
Part  of  King  Henry  IV. :  "I  will  turn  diseases  to  commodity.** 

Stebvens. 
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ACT  III.    SCENE  I. 

The  Same.    The  Parliament-House  '. 

Flourish.  Enter  King  Henry,  Exeter,  Gloster, 
Warwick,  Somerset,  and  Suffolk;  the  Bishop 
of  fFinchester,  Richard  Tlantagenet,  and 
Others.  Gloster  offers  to  put  up  a  Bill ;  Win- 
chester snatches  it,  and  tears  it. 

IVi.v.  Com  St  thou  with  deep  premeditated  lines. 

With  written  pamphlets  studiously  devis'd, 
Humphrey  of  Gloster  ?  if  thou  canst  accuse. 
Or  aught  intend'st  to  lay  unto  my  charge. 
Do  it  without  invention  suddenly ; 
As  I  with  sudden  and  extemporal  speech 
Purpose  to  answer  what  thou  canst  object. 
Glo.  Presumptuous  priest !  this  place  commands 
my  patience. 
Or  thou  should'st  find  thou  hast  dishonour'd  me. 
Think  not,  although  in  writing  I  preferr'd 
The  manner  of  thy  vile  outrageous  crimes, 
That  therefore  I  have  forg'd,  or  am  not  able 
Verbatim  to  rehearse  the  method  of  my  pen : 
No,  prelate ;  such  is  thy  audacious  wickedness. 
Thy  lewd,  pestiferous,  and  dissentious  pranks. 
As  very  infants  prattle  of  thy  pride. 
Thou  art  a  most  pernicious  usurer ; 
Froward  by  nature,  enemy  to  peace ; 

>  The  Parliament-House.]  This  parliament  was  held  in  1496, 
U  Leicester,  though  the  author  of  this  play  hax  represented  it  to 
have  been  held  in  London.  King  Henry  was  non  in  the  fifth  year 
of  his  age.  In  the  (irat  parliament  which  was  held  at  London 
ihortly  after  his  father's  death,  his  mother  Queen  Katharine 
brought  the  young  King  from  Windsor  to  the  metropolis,  and  sat 
on  the  throne  of  (he  parliament- house  with  the  infant  in  her  lap. 
Malokb. 
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Lascivious,  wanton,  more  than  well  beseems 
A  man  of  thy  profession,  and  degree  ; 
And  for  thy  treachery,  What's  more  manifest  ? 
[n  that  thou  laid^st  a  trap  to  talce  my  life, 
As  well  at  London  bridge,  as  at  the  Tower  ? 
Beside,  I  fear  me,  if  thy  thoughts  were  sifted, 
Fhe  king,  thy  sovereign,  is  not  quite  exempt 
From  envious  malice  of  thy  swelling  heart. 

fFix.  Gloster,  I  do  defy  thee. — Lords,  vouc 
safe 
To  give  me  hearing  what  I  shall  reply. 
rf  I  were  covetous,  ambitious,  or  perverse  *, 
As  he  will  have  me.  How  am  I  so  poor  ? 
Or  how  haps  it,  I  seek  not  to  advance 
Or  raise  myself,  but  keep  my  wonted  calling  ? 
And  for  dissention,  Who  preferreth  peace 
More  than  I  do, — except  I  be  provoked  ? 
No,  my  good  lords,  it  is  not  that  offends  ; 
[t  is  not  that,  that  hath  incens*d  the  duke  : 
[t  is,  because  no  one  should  sway  but  he ; 
fio  one,  but  he,  should  be  about  the  king ; 
And  that  engenders  thunder  in  his  breast, 
And  makes  him  roar  these  accusations  forth. 
But  he  shall  know,  I  am  as  good 

Glo.  As  good  ? 

rhou  bastard  of  my  grandfather  * ! —  ' 

fFiN.  Ay,  lordly  sir ;  For  what  are  you,  I  pray. 
But  one  imperious  in  another's  throne  ? 

Glo.  Am  I  not  the  protector  ^  saucy  priest  ? 

^  If  I  WERE  covetous,  ambitious,  or  perverse,]     I  suppose  this 
redundant  line  originally  stood — . 

"  fFer^  /  covetous,  ambitidUs,"  &c.     Stbevens. 
^  Thou  bastard  of  my  grandfather,]     The  Bishop  of  Winches- 
ter was  an  illegitimate  son  of  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster* 
by  Katharine  Swynford,  v^hom  the  Duke  afterwards  married. 

Malovb. 
*  —  THE  protector,]     I  have  added  the  article— M^,  for  the 
lake  of  metre.     Steevens. 
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H^iN.  And  am  I  not  a  prelate  of  the  church  ? 

^zo.  Yes,  as  an  outlaw  in  a  castle  keeps^ 

kd  useth  it  to  patronage  his  theft. 

Win.  Unreverent  Gloster  1 

Clo.  Thou  art  reverent 

inching  thy  spiritual  function,  not  thy  life. 

Win.  Rome  shall  remedy  this  ^. 

War.  Roam  thither  then  '. 

SoM.  My  lord,  it  were  your  duty  td  forbear '. 

War.  Ay,  see  the  bishop  be  not  overborne. 

SoM.  Methinks,  my  lord  should  be  religioud, 

id  know  the  office  that  belongs  to  such. 

War.  Methinks,  his  lordship  should  be  humbler; 

fitteth  not  a  prelate  so  to  plead . 

SoM.  Yes,  when  his  holy  state  is  touch'd  so  near. 

War.  State  holy,  or  unhallow'd,  what  of  that  ^ 

not  his  grace  protector  to  the  king  ? 

Tlan.  Plantagenet,  I  see,  must  hold  his  tongue ; 

«t  it  be  said.  Speaks  sirrah y  when  you  should; 

ustyour  bold  verdict  enter  talk  with  lords  ? 

This  Rome  shall  remedy.]    The  old  copy,  tinmetrically— 
"  Rome  shall  remedy  thus." 
s  transposition  is  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer's.     Stbevens. 
'  Roam  thither  then.]     Roam  to  Rome.    To  roam  is  supposed 
iie  derived  from  the  cant  of  vagabonds,  who  often  pretended  a 
rnmage  to  Rome.     Johnson. 
rhe  jinffle  between  roam  and  Rome\^  common  to  other  writers. 

in  Nash's  Lenten  Stuff,  &c.  1599 1  " three  hundred 

usand  people  roamed  io  Rome  for  purgatorie  pills,*'  &c. 

Steevbns. 
Dur  author  seems  to  have  pronounced  this  word  differently. 
t  Julius  Csesar : 

••  Now  is  it  Rome  indeed  and  room  enough."     Boswell. 

Som,  My  lord,  it  were  your-  duty  to  forbear,  &c.]  This  line, 
Ac  old  copy,  is  joined  to  the  former  hemistich  spoken  by  War- 
It.  The  modefn  editors  have  very  properly  given  it  to  Somer- 
.  for  whom  it  seems  to  have  been  designed. 

"  Ay,  see  the  bishop  be  not  overborne," 
i  as  erroneously  given  in  the  next  speech  to  Somerset,  instead 
k^arwick,  to  whom  it  has  been  since  restored.     Steevens. 
Hie  correction  was  made  by  Mr.  Theobald.    M alone. 
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Else  would  I  have  a  fling  at  Winchester.     [Aai 
K.  Hen.  Uncles  of  Gloster,  and  of  Wincheste 

The  special  watchmen  of  our  English  weal ; 

I  would  prevail,  if  prayers  might  prevail^ 

To  join  your  hearts  in  love  and  amity. 

O,  what  a  scand^  is  it  to  our  crown. 

That  two  such  noble  peers  as  ye,  should  jar ! 

Believe  me,  lords,  my  tender  years  can  tell. 

Civil  dissention  is  a  viperous  worm. 

That  gnaws  the  bowels  of  the  commonwealth.— 
\A  Noise  within ;  Down  with  the  tawny  cos 

What  tumult's  this  ? 

War.  An  uproar,  I  dare  warrant 

Begun  through  malice  of  the  bishop's  men. 

[A  Noise  again  ;  Stones !  Ston 

Enter  the  Mayor  of  London^  attended. 

May.  O,  my  good  lords, — and  virtuous  H^nrj 
Pity  the  city  of  London,  pity  us ! 
The  bishop  and  the  duke  of  Gloster*s  men. 
Forbidden  late  to  carry  any  weapon. 
Have  fiU'd  their  pockets  full  of  pebble-stones ; 
And,  banding  themselves  in  contrary  parts. 
Do  pelt  so  fast  at  one  another's  pate, 
That  many  have  their  giddy  brains  knocked  out 
Our  windows  are  broke  down  in  every  street. 
And  we,  for  fear,  compelFd  to  shut  our  shops. 

Enter,  skirmishingy  the  Retainers  of  Gloster 
Winchester,  with  bloody  pates. 

K,  Hen.  We  charge  you,  on  allegiance  to 
self. 
To  hold  your  slaught'ring  hands,  and  keep 

peace. 
Pray,  uncle  Gloster,  mitigate  this  strife. 

1  Serf.  Nay,  if  we  be 
Forbidden  stones,  we'll  fall  to  it  with  our  teeth 
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2  Serf.  Do  what  ye  dare,  we  are  as  resolute. 

iSkimtish  again* 
Gio.  You  of  my  household,  leave  this  peevish 
broil, 
And  set  this  unaccustom'd  fight '  aside. 
1  Serf.  My  lord,  we  know  your  grace  to  be  a 
man 
Just  and  upright ;  and,  for  your  royal  birth, 
Inferior  to  none,  but  to  his  majesty" ; 
And,  ere  that  we  will  suffer  such  a  prince, 
So  Idnd  a  father  of  the  commonweal, 
To  be  disgraced  by  a  inkhom  mate', 
Wt,  and  our  wives,  and  oiu*  children,  all  will  fight. 
And  have  our  bodies  slaughter'd  by  thy  foes. 

3  Senr.  Ay,  and  the  very  parings  c^  our  nails 
Shall  pitch  a  field,  when  we  are  dead. 

[Skirmish  again. 
Glo.  Stay,  stay,  I  say  *  I 

And,  if  you  love  me,  as  you  say  you  do, 

'  —  UKAccoiTOM'D  fight — ]     Unacctattm'd  ia  uiueemly,  m- 

iltnl.      JOHNSOH. 

The  ume  epithet  occurs  again  in  Romeo  and  Juliet,  where  it 
Ktmi  b>  mean — "  such  as  is  uncommon,  not  in  familiar  use : " 
"  Shall  give  him  snch  an  unacctutom'd  dram." 

StE  EVENS. 

'  —  bat  his  majesty  :]     Old  copy,  redundantly— 

"  ^—  but  to  his  majesty." 
Perhaps  the  line  originally  ran  thus  : 

"  To  none  infenor,  but  his  majesty."  Stbbvbks. 
'  ~  an  inkhorn  mate,]  A  bookman.  Johmsok. 
It  was  a  term  or  reproach  at  the  time  towards  men  of  learning 
w  men  affecting  to  be  learned.  George  Pettie  in  his  Introduction 
la  GuazXo's  Civil  Convereation,  1586,  speaking  of  those  he  calls 
»Ke  iravelUrt,  says,  "  if  one  chance  to  derive  anie  word  from  the 
Ulioe,  which  is  insolent  to  their  ears,  (as  perchance  they  will 
|>lieihatphrasetobe)  they  forthwith  make  a  jest  at  it,  andtearme 
'I  SB  Inkkome  tearme,"     Reed. 

*  Stay,  stay,  I  say  !]  Perhaps  the  worda— /  tat/,  should  be 
°|n>tt(d,  as  they  only  serve  to  disorder  the  metre,  and  create  a 
<liu£Teeable  repetition  of  the  word — lay,  m  the  next  line. 

Stbevbks. 
G  2 
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Let  me  persuade  you  to  forbear  a  while. 

K.  Hen.  O,  how  this  discord  doth  afflict  n 
soul! — 
Can  you,  my  lord  of  Winchester,  behold 
My  sighs  and  tears,  and  will  not  once  relent  ? 
Who  should  be  pitiful,  if  you  be  not  ? 
Or  who  should  study  to  prefer  a  peace, 
If  holy  churchmen  take  delight  in  broils  ? 

War.  Yield,  my  lord  protector*! — ^yield,  Wi 
Chester  ;— 
Except  you  mean,  with  obstinate  repulse. 
To  slay  your  sovereign,  and  destroy  the  realm. 
You  see  what  mischief,  and  what  murder  too. 
Hath  been  enacted  through  your  enmity ; 
Then  be  at  peace,  except  ye  thirst  for  blood. 
fPm.  He  shall  submit,  or  I  will  never  yield.  - 
Glo.  Compassion  on  the  king  commands  n 
stoop; 
Or,  I  would  see  his  heart  out,  ere  the  priest 
Should  ever  get  that  privilege  of  me. 

War.  Behold,  my  lord  of  Winchester,  the  duk 
Hath  banish*d  moody  discontented  fury, 
As  by  his  smoothed  brows  it  doth  appear : 
Why  look  you  still  so  stem,  and  tragical  ? 

Glo.  Here,  Winchester,  I  offer  thee  my  hand. 
K.  Hen.  Fye,  uncle  Beaufort !  I  have  heard  y< 
preach. 
That  malice  was  a  great  and  grievous  sin : 
And  will  not  you  maintain  the  thing  you  teach. 
But  prove  a  chief  offender  in  the  same  ? 

War.  Sweet  king! — the  bbhop  hath  a  kinc 
gird^— 

i  My  lord  protector,  yield ;]     Old  copy — "  Yield,  my  lord  p 
tector.'*    This  judicious  transposition  was  made  by  Sir  T.  Hanno 

Stbbvkms 
*  —  hath  a  kindly  gird.]     i.  e.  feels  an  emotion  of  kiad 
morse.    Johnson. 
A  kindly  gird  is  a  gentle  or  friendly  reproof.    FalstaflF  obsen 
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F'^iDr  shame,  my  lord  of  Winchester  !  relent ; 

'hat,  shall  a  child  instruct  you  what  to  do  ? 

IViN.  Well,  duke  of  Gloster,  I  will  yield  to  thee 

)ve  for  thy  love,  and  hand  for  hand  I  give. 

Glo.  Ay ;  but  1  fear  me,  with  a  hollow  heart. — 

le  here,  my  friends,  and  loving  countrymen ; 

lis  token  serveth  for  a  flag  of  truce, 
^^ctwixt  ourselves,  and  all  our  followers : 
S^3  help  me  God,  as  I  dissemble  not ! 

Win.  So  help  me  God,  as  I  intend  it  not ! 

[Aside 

K.  Hen.  O  loving  uncle,  kind  duke  of  Gloster  ^ 
I-Icw  joyful  am  I  made  by  this  contract ! — 
Away,  my  masters !  trouble  us  no  more ; 
But  join  in  friendship,  as  your  lords  have  done. 

1  Serf.  Content ;  111  to  the  surgeon's. 

2  Serf.  And  so  will  I 

3  Serf.  And  I  will  see  what  physick  the  taven 

affords.       [Exeunt  Servants^  Mayor,  S^c 
fWAR.  Accept  this  scroll,   most  gracious  sove 
reign ; 
in  the  right  of  Richard  Plantagenet 
^^o  do  exhibit  to  your  majesty. 

Glo.  Well  urg'd,   my  lord  of  Warwick  ; — for 
sweet  prince, 

^a.t   «« men  of  all  sorts  take  a  pride  to  gird  at  him  :  "  and,  in  Thi 

*  ^txiing  of  the  Shrew,  Baptista  says  :  '*  Tranio  hits  vou  now :  **  t 

^Ucrh  Lucentio  answers : 

••  I  thank  thee  for  that  gird^  good  Tranio."     Steevevs. 
Tlic  word  gird  does  not  here  signify  reproof,  as  Steevens  sup 
•^«,  but  a  twitch,  tipang,  vl  yearning  of  kindness.     M.  Mason 
I  'vrvB^i  Mr.  M.  Mason  had  produced  any  example  of  gird  use 

^'^  ^lie  sense  for  which  he  contends,     I  cannot  supply  one  for  him 

^'^  I  most  readily  would.     Steevens. 

^^r,  Malone  in  a  note  on  a  pa$sac^e  in  Coriolanas,  vol.  xiv.  p.  21 

?J-  ^,  says,  that  to  gird  means  to  pluck,  or  twinge,  and  informs  u 
**^^  Cotgrave  makes  gird  and  twinge  synonymous.     M.  Mason. 
^^lit  nothing  is  said  of  2i  yearning  of  kindness.     Bo  swell. 
^     —  kind  duke  of  Gloster.]     For  the  sake  of  metre,  I  coul 

"  — —  most  kind  duke,"  &c.     Steevens. 
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An  if  your  grace  mark  every  circumstance, 
You  have  great  reason  to  do  Richard  rig^t : 
Especially,  for  those  occasions 
At  Eltham-place  I  told  your  majes^. 

K.  Hen.   And   those  occasions,  uncle,  were      of 
force : 
Therefore,  my  loving  lords,  our  pleasure  is. 
That  Richard  be  restored  to  his  blood. 

War.  Let  Richard  be  restored  to  his  blood ; 
So  shall  his  father's  wrongs  be  recompens'd. 

IVjN.  As  will  the  rest,  so  willeth  Winchester, 

K.  Hen.  If  Richard  will  be  true,  not  that  alon^     » 
But  all  the  whole  inheritance  I  give. 
That  doth  belong  unto  the  house  of  York, 
From  whence  you  spring  by  lineal  descent. 

R.AN.  Thy  humble  servant  vows  obedience. 
And  humble  service,  till  the  point  of  death. 

K.  Hen.  Stoop  then,  and  set  your  knee  agains- 
my  foot ; 
And,  in  reguerdon  ^  of  that  duty  done, 
I  girt  thee  with  the  valiant  sword  of  York : 
Rise,  Richard,  like  a  true  Plantagenet ; 
And  rise  created  princely  duke  of  York. 

Plan.  And  so  thrive  Richard,  as  thy  foes  may 
fall! 
And  as  my  duty  springs  so  perish  they 
That  grudge  one  thought  against  your  majesty. 

All.  Welcome,  high  prince,  the  mighty  duke  of 
York ! 

SoM.  Perish,  base  prince,  ignoble  duke  of  York ! 

[AsidCn 

Glo.  Now  will  it  best  avail  your  majesty. 


^  —  that  alone,]  By  a  mistake  probably  of  the  transcriber, 
the  old  copy  reads—'*  that  all  alone."  The  correction  was  made 
by  the  editor  of  the  second  folio.     Malone. 

9  —  reguerdon — ]     Recompence,  return.     Johnson. 

It  is  perhaps  a  corruption  of — regardum^  middle  Latin.  Se^ 
vol.  iv.  p.  333,  n,  5.    Steevens. 
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To  cross  the  seas,  and  to  be  crown'd  in  France : 
The  presence  of  a  king  engenders  love 
Amongst  his  subjects,  and  his  loyal  friends ; 
As  it  disanimates  his  enemies. 

JT.  Hek,    When  Gloster  says  the  word,    king 
Henry  goes ; 
Por  friendly  counsel  cuts  off  many  foes. 
Glo.  Your  ships  already  are  In  readiness. 

\_Exeunt  all  but  Exeter. 
ExE.  Ay,  we  may  march  in  England,  or  in  France, 
M'ot  seeing  what  is  likely  to  ensue  ; 
T"liis  late  dissention,  grown  betwixt  the  peers,  ■ 
Burns  under  feigned  ashes  of  ibrg'd  love  ', 
A^id  will  at  last  break  out  into  a  flame : 
As  fester'd  members  rot  but  by  degrees. 
Till  bones,  and  flesh,  and  sinews,  fall  away. 
So  mil  this  base  and  envious  discord  breed  '. 
And  now  I  fear  that  fatal  prophecy, 
W"hich,  in  the  time  of  Henry,  nam'd  the  fifth, 
Was  in  the  mouth  of  every  sucking  babe, — 
That  Henry,  bom  at  Monmouth,  should  win  all ; 
And  Henry,  born  at  Windsor,  should  lose  all : 
Which  is  so  plain,  that  Exeter  doth  wish 
His  days  may  finish  ere  that  hapless  time ".  [Exit. 

'  Bums  under  feigned  ashea  of  ftii^'d  love,] 

[f^es  suppDsiton  cineri  doloso.     Hor.     Malomb. 
'Somllthisbaseandenviousdiscorri  breed.]    lliat  is,  so  will 
the  nnlignily  of  this  discord  ^nx>pi°ate  itttlf,  and  advance. 

JoHNSOM. 

'  His  days  may  finish,  &c.]  The  Duke  of  Exeter  died  shortly 
•ftw  the  meeting  of  this  parliament,  and  the  Earl  of  Warwick 
*■  appointed  goremor  or  tutor  to  the  King  in  his  room. 

Malohb. 
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SCENE  11. 


France.    Before  Roiien, 


Enter  La  Pucelle  disguised^  and  Soldiers  dressd 
like  Countrymen,  with  Sacks  upon  their  Backs, 

Pvcn  These  are  the  city  gates,  the  gates      ^ 
Roiien  *, 
Through  which  our  policy  must  make  ^  breach ; 
Take  heed,  be  wary  how  y^u  place  your  words } 
Talk  like  the  vulgar  sort  of  market-men, 
That  come  to  gather  money  for  their  com. 
If  we  have  entrance,  (as,  I  hope,  we  shaU,) 
And  that  we  find  the  slothful  watch  but  weak^ 
111  by  a  sign  give  notice  to  our  friends, 
That  Charles  the  Dauphin  may  encounter  them, 

1  Sold.  Our  sacks  shall  be  a  mean  to  sack  tl^ 
city  *, 
And  we  be  lords  and  rulers  over  Roiien ; 
Therefore  well  knock.  [Knocks 

Guard.  [Within.]     Quiestld^f 

*  —  the  gates  of  Rotieiit'}  Here,  and  throughout  the  play,  i^ 
the  old  copy,  we  have  Roan^  which  was  the  old  spelling  otRomeu^ 
The  word,  consequently^  is  used  as  a  monosyllable.  See  th^ 
next  page,  1.  4,  and  last  line  but  one.     Malonb. 

I  do  not  perceive  the  necessity  of  considering  Roiien  here  as  u0 
pionosyllable.    Would  not  the  verse  have  been  sufficiently  rega-  ' 
lar,  had  the  scene  been  in  England,  and  authorized  Shakspeareto 
^te  (with  a  dissyllabical  termination,  familiar  to  the  drama)— « 
**  These  are  the  city  gates,  the  gat^  of  London  f  *' 

Stbbvbns. 

If  the  verse  elsewhere  requires  it  to  be  a  monosyllable,  and  if  \i 
vn^  spelt  as  such,  I  think  my  position  is  sufficiently  certain. 

Malonb. 

^  Our  SACKS  shall  be  a  mean  to  sack  the  city,]  Falstaff  has 
the  same  quibble,  showing  his  bottle  of  sack  :  **  Here's  that  will 
sack  a  city."     Steevens. 

^  Qui  EST  li  ?]  Old  copy — Che  la.  For  the  emendation  I  f^^ 
imswerable.     Malonb. 

Late  editions — Qui  va  la?    Steevens. 
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Pec.  Paisans,  pauvres  gens  de  France : 
Poor  market-folks,  that  come  to  sell  their  com. 
GvjRD.  Enter,  go  in ;  the  market-bell  is  rung. 

\Operu  the  gatet. 

Pvc.  Now,  Roiien,  I'll  shake  thy  bulwarks  to  the 

ground.       [Pvcelle,  ^c.  enter  the  City, 

Enter  Charles,  Bastard  of  Orleans,  Alen^on^ 
and  Forces. 
Char.  Saint  Dennis  bless  this  happy  stratagem ! 
And  once  agmn  we'll  sleep  secure  in  Roiien. 

Bast.   Here   enter'd  Pucelle,  and  her  practis- 
ants'; 
Now  she  is  there,  how  will  she  specify 
WTiere  is '  the  best  and  safest  passage  in  ? 

Albn.  By  thrusting  out  a  torch  from  yonder 
tower; 
Which,  once  discerned,  shows,  that  her  meaning 

is, — 
No  way  to  that ',  for  weakriess,  which  she  enter'd. 

P.nter  La  Pvcelle  on  a  Battlement :  holding  out  a 
Torch  burning. 
Pvc.  Behold,  this  is  the  happy  wedding  torch. 
That  joineth  Roiien  unto  her  countrymen ; 
But  burning  Mai  to  the  Talbotites. 

'  Here  enter'd  Pucelle,  and  her  practiianti  ;]  Praetict,  in 
thcUngusgeofthat  time,  y/BAtreachery.KaA  perhaps  in  the  K^r 
•<DM  itraiagem.     pToaiianU  are  therefore  oonfederatet  in  tirata- 

gf*U,      JoHMSON. 

So,  in  the  Induction  to  The  Taming  of  The  Shrew : 

"  Sirs,  I  will  praaice  on  this  drunken  roan."    Stbevsns. 
'Whbbb  is — ]  Old  copy — //ere  is.     Corrected  by  Mr.  Rowe. 

Malonb. 
*  No  way  TO  that,]     That  is,  no  n«y  equiU  la  ih<U,  no  way  go 
ilnthat.    JoHNBoir. 
So,  in  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona ; 

"  There  is  no  woe  to  his  correction."    Stebvxmb. 
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Bast.  See,  noble  Charles!  the  beacon  of  c^ 


The  burning  torch  in  yonder  turret  stands. 

Char.  Now  shine  it  like  a  comet  of  revenge, 
A  prophet  to  the  fall  of  all  our  foes  ! 
.    Alen.  Defer  no  time,  Delays  have  dangerou 

ends; 
Enter,  and  cry — The  Dauphin  ! — presently. 
And  then  do  execution  on  the  watch.    {They  entet 

Alarums.    Enter  Talbot^  and  certain  English.. 

Tal.  France,  thou  shalt  rue  this  treason  wit! 
thy  tears  *, 
If  Talbot  but  survive  thy  treachery. — 
Pucelle,  that  witch,  that  damned  sorceress. 
Hath  wrought  this  hellUh  mischief  unawares. 
That  hardly  we  escaped  the  pride  of  France  *'*. 

[Exeunt  to  the  Town 

^  France^  thou  shalt  rue  this,  &c.]     So,  in  King  John  : 

•*  France,  thou  shalt  rue  this  hour,*'  &c.     Stebvens. 
*  That  hardly  we  escaped  the  pride  of  France.]     Pnrf^  signific 
the  haughty  pou>er.    The  same  speaker  says  afterwards.  Act  IV 
Sc.  VI. : 

"  And  from  the  pride  of  Gallia  rescued  thee." 
One  would  think  this  plain  enough.     But  what  won*t  a  puzsHuj 
critick  obscure  !  Mr.  Theobald  says — Pride  of  France  is  an  abstm 
and  unmeaning  expression,  and  therefore  alters  it  to  prize  c 
France ;  and  in  this  is  followed  by  the  Oxford  editor. 

Warburton. 
Dr,  Warburton,  I  believe,  has  rightly  explained  the  force  of  th< 
word'^ride,  which  indeed  is  as  unfamiliarly  used  by  Chapman,  ii 
\ns  version  of  the  tenth  Iliad : 

*'  And  therefore  will  not  tempt  his  fate,  nor  ours,  with  fiirthe) 
pride" 
Again,  in  the  eleventh  Iliad : 
"  '  he  died 

**  Far  from  his  newly-married  wife,  in  aid  of  foreign  pride,** 
Our  author,  however,  in  King  Henry  V.  has  the  same  phrase : 
"         ■  could  entertain 
**  With  half  their  forces  the  (oil  pride  of  France.** 

Stbbvbns. 
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Ai^jTum:    Excursions.      Enter y  from  the   Town, 

^EDFOKDy  brougkt  in  sick,  in  a  Chair ^  with  Tal- 

^^B9Tt  BuRgvNDYt  and  the  English  Forces.     Then, 

^nter  on  the  fValls^  La  PucELLEy  Charles^  Bos- 

Mard^  AjUENfON  ^  and  Others. 

JPuc.  Good  morrow,  gallants !  want  ye  com  foi 
bread  ? 
I  ^liink,  the  duke  of  Burgundy  \^11  fast, 
before  bell  buy  again  at  such  a  rate  : 

full  of  darnel  * ;  Do  you  like  the  taste  ? 
JBuR.  Scoff  on,  vile  fiend,  and  shameless  courte- 
zan! 
^Cirust,  ere  long,  to  choke  thee  with  thine  own, 
make  thee  curse  the  harvest  of  that  corn. 
Char.  Your  grace  may  starve,  perhaps,  before 

that  time. 
Bed,  O,  let  no  words,  but  deeds,  revenge  thij 
treason ! 


3  —  Alengon^"]     Alengon  Sir  T.  Hanmer  has  replaced  here,  in 
^  of  Reignier,  because  Alen9on,  not  Reignier,  appears  in  th< 

^^^uing  scene.     Johmson. 

4  -—  darnel ;]     So,  in  King  Lear  : 

^*  Darnel^  and  all  the  idle  weeds  that  grow 
•*  In  our  sustaining  corn.*' 
•*  Darnel  (says  Gerard)  hurteth  the  eyesy  and  maketh  them  dim 
^f  it  happen  either  in  come/or  breade,  or  drinke.**     Hence  the  olc 
'tooverb— i/)/io  victitare,  applied  to  such  as  were  dim-sighted 
TTius  alsob  Ovid,  Fast.  i.  691 : 

£t  careant  loliis  octdos  vitiantibus  agri. 
Paeelle  means  to  intimate,  that  the  com  she  curried  with  her 
had  produced  the  sanoe  effect  on  the  guards  of  RoUen  ;  otherwise 
they  would  have  seen  through  her  disguise,  and  defeated  herstra 
tagem.     Stbevens. 

Darnel  is  the  lolium  temtdentum,  so  called,  because  when  th< 
geeda  bappen  to  be  ground  with  com,  the  bread  made  of  th»  mix 
ture  always  occasions  giddiness  and  sickness  in  those  who  eat  it 
It  TeMinbles  wheat  in  its  appearance,  whence  Dr.  Campbell  is  o 
opinion,  tdat  it  was  the  ^i^avKt  of  St.  Matth.  xiii.  25,  improperly 
rend^i^  t^ires  in  our  authorized  version.     Blakeway. 
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Puc.  What  will  you  do,  good  grey-beard  ?  break 
a  lance. 
And  run  a  tilt  at  death  within  a  chair  ? 

T^L.  Foul  fiend  of  France,  and  hag  of  all  de- 
spite. 
Encompassed  with  thy  lustful  paramours ! 
Becomes  it  thee  to  taunt  his  valiant  age, . 
And  twit  with  cowardice  a  man  half  dead  ? 
Damsel,  111  have  a  bout  with  you  again. 
Or  else  let  Talbot  perish  with  this  shame. 

Puc.  Are  you  so  hot,  sir  ? — ^Yet,  Fucelle,  hol^ 
thy  peace ; 
If  Talbot  do  but  thunder,  rain  will  follow.— 

[Talbot^  and  the  rest,  consult  together"^' 
God  speed    the    parliament!    who  shall  be  thtf^ 
speaker  ? 
Tal.  Dare  ye  come  forth,  and  meet  us  in  th^^ 

field  ? 
Puc.  Belike,  your  lordship  takes  us  then  for  fools,i«i^ 
To  try  if  that  our  own  be  ours,  or  no. 

Tal.  I  speak  not  to  that  railing  Hecat6, 
But  unto  thee,  Alen9on,  and  the  rest ; 
Will  ye,  like  soldiers,  come  and  fight  it  out  ? 
Alen.  Signior,  no. 

Tal.  Signior,  hang ! — ^base  muleteers  of  France! 
Like  peasant  foot-boys  do  they  keep  the  walls. 
And  dare  not  take  up  arms  like  gentlemen. 

Puc.  Captains,  away :  let's  get  us  from  the  walla; 
For  Talbot  means  no  goodness,  by  his  looks. — 
God  be  wi'  you,  my  lord!  we  came,  but  to  tell 

you* 
That  we  are  here. 

\Exeunt  La  Pucelle,  S^c.from  the  Walls. 
Tal.  And  there  will  we  be  too,  ere  it  be  long, 

*  —  we  came>  sir,  but  to  tell  you  — ]    The  word — «V,  which  b 
uranting  in  the  first  folio,  was  judiciously  supplied  by  the  second. 

Steevxns. 
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Or  else  reproach  be  Talbot's  greatest  fame !— • 

Vow,  Burgundy,  by  honour  of  thy  house, 

(Prick'd  on  by  publick  wrongs,  sustain'd  in  France,) 

Either  to  get  the  town  again,  or  die ; 

And  I, — as  sure  as  English  Henry  lives. 

And  as  his  father  here  was  conqueror ; 

As  sure  as  in  this  late-betrayed  town 

Great  Cceur-de-lion  s  heart  was  buried ; 

So  sure  I  swear,  to  get  the  town,  or  die. 

Bur.  My  vows  are  equal  partners  with  thy  vows. 

Tal.  But,  ere  we  go,  regard  this  dying  prince. 
The  valiant  duke  of  Bedford  : — Come,  my  lord. 
We  will  bestow  you  in  some  better  place. 
Fitter  for  sickness,  and  for  crazy  age. 

Bed.  Lord  Talbot,  do  not  so  dishonour  me : 
Here  will  I  sit  before  the  walls  of  Roiien, 
And  will  be  partner  of  your  weal,  or  woe. 

Bur.  Courageous  Bedford,  let  us  now  persuade 
you. 

Bed.  Not  to  be  gone  from  hence :  for  once  I  read. 
That  stout  Pendragon,  in  his  litter  ^  sick, 

'  —  once  I  read, 
That  atout  Pendragon,  in  his  litter^  &c.]    This  hero  was 
Uther  Pendragon,  brother  to  Aurelius^  and  father  to  King  Ar- 
thur. 

Shakspeare  has  imputed  to  Pendragon  an  exploit  of  Aurelius, 
who,  says  Holinshed,  "  even  sicke  of  a  flixe  as  he  was,  caused 
himselfe  to  be  carried  forth  in  a  litter :  with  whose  presence  his 
people  were  so  incouraged,  that  encountering  with  the  Saxons  they 
imn  the  victorie."     Hist,  of  Scotland,  p.  99. 

Harding,  however,  in  his  Chronicle  (as  I  learn  from  Dr.  Grey) 
gives  the  following  account  of  Uther  Pendragon  : 
"  For  which  the  king  ordain*d  a  horse-litter 
'*  To  bear  him  so  then  unto  Verolame, 
Where  Ocea  lay,  and  Oysa  also  in  fear. 
That  sunt  Albones  now  hight  of  noble  fame, 
**  Bet  down  the  walles ;  but  to  him  forth  they  came, 
•*  Where  in  battayle  Ocea  and  Oysa  were  slayn. 
'*  The  fielde  he  had^  and  thereof  was  full  fayne.*' 

Stebvbns. 
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Came  to  the  field,  and  vanquished  his  foes : 
Methinks,  I  should  revive  the  soldiers*  hearts. 
Because  I  ever  found  them  as  myself. 

Tal.  Undaunted  spirit  in  a  dying  breast  !— 
Then  be   it    so :  —  Heavens    keep    old    Bedfix 

safe! — 
And  now  no  more  ado,  brave  Burgundy, 
But  gather  we  our  forces  out  of  hand. 
And  set  upon  our  boasting  enemy. 

[^Ejpeunt  BuRGUNDTy  Talbot^  and  Fora 
leading  Bedford^  and  Others. 

Alarum :  Excursions.     Enter  Sir  Jobs  Fastolf. 

and  a  Captain. 

Cap.  Whither  away,  sir  John  Fastolfe,  in  stu 

haste  ? 
Fast.  Whither  away  ?  to  save  myself  by  flight 
We  are  like  to  have  the  overthrow  agsdn. 

Cap.  What !  will  you  fly,  and  leave  lord  Talboi 

Fast.  A 

All  the  Talbots  in  the  world,  to  save  my  life.  [jElri 

Cap.  Cowardly  knight !  ill  fortune  follow  thee 

lEsi 

Retreat :  Excursions.     Enter y from  the  Town^  1 
PucELLE,  j4len(on,  Charles,  Sfc.  and  Eveun 
flying. 

Bed.  Now,  quiet  soul,  depart  when  heaven  pleas 
For  I  have  seen  our  enemies'  overthrow. 


7  —  save  myself  by  flight ;]  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  was  t 
exaggerated  representation  of  Sir  John  Fastolfe's  cowardice  whi 
the  author  of  this  play  has  given,  that  induced  Shakspeare  to  gi 
the  name  of  Falstaff  to  his  knight.  Sir  John  Fastolfe  did  inSt 
fly  at  the  battle  of  Patay  in  the  year  14^9  ;  and  is  reproach 
by  Talbot  in  a  subsequent  scene,  for  his  conduct  on  that  occaaio 
but  no  historian  has  said  that  he  fled  before  Rouen.    MALONm, 
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U'hat  is  the  trust  or  strenf^th  of  foolish  man  ? 
They,  that  of  late  were  daring  with  their  scof&. 
Are  ^ad  and  fain  by  flight  to  save  tdiem»elves. 

[^Dies\  and  is  carried  off  in  his  Chair. 

Alarum.     Enter  Tjlbot^  Burqundy^  amd  Others. 

Tjl.  Lost,  and  recovered  in  a  day  again ! 
This  is  a  double  honour.  Burgundy : 
Yet,  heavens  have  glory  for  this  victory ! 

£uR.  Warlike  and  martial  Talbot,  Burgundy 
Enshrines  thee  in  his  heart ;  and  there  erects 
Thy  noble  deeds>  as  valour's  monument. 

^AL.  Thanks,  gentle  duke.     But  where  is  Pu- 
celle  now  ? 
I  t:liink  her  old  familiar  is  asleep : 
No^ir  Where's  the  Bastard's  braves,  and  Charles  his 

gleeks  ? 
Wliat,  all  a-mort^?   Roiien  hangs  her  head   for 

grief. 
That  such  a  valiant  company  are  fled. 
Now  will  we  take  some  order  '  in  the  town. 
Placing  therein  some  expert  officers; 
And  then  depart  to  Paris  to  the  king; 
For  there  young  Harry,  with  his  nobles,  lies. 

£uji.    What  wills  lord  Talbot,   pleaseth  Bur- 
gundy. 
Tal.  But  yet,  before  we  go,  let's  not  forget 
The  noble  duke  of  Bedford,  late  deceased, 
But  see  his  exequies  fulfiU'd  in  Roiien  ; 

'  Dies,  &c.]     The  Duke  of  Bedford  died  at  Rouen  in  Septem- 
^^%  14<35,  but  not  in  any  action  before  that  town.     Malonb. 

J  What,  ALL  A-MORT  ?]     i.  e,  quite  dispirited ;  a  frequent  Gal- 
^^m.    So,  in  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew  : 

"  What,  sweeting  !  all  a-mort  ?  "     Steevens. 
'  —  TAKE  some  ORDER  — ]     i.  e.  make  some  necessary  dispo- 
tions.    So,  in  The  Comedy  of  Errors: 

"  Whilst  to  take  order  for  the  wrong  I  went." 
See  also  Othello^  Sc.  ult.    Steevens. 
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ii 


A  braver  soldier  never  couched  lance  % 

A  gentler  heart  did  never  sway  in  court: 

But  kings,  and  mightiest  potentates,  must  die ; 

For  that's  the  end  of  human  misery.  [Exemt. 

\ 
SCENE  III.  \ 

The  Same.    The  Plains  near  the  City. 

Enter  Charles^  the  Bastardy  Alen^on^  La  Pv* 

cELLKy  and  Forces. 

Puc.  Dismay  not,  princes,  at  this  accident. 
Nor  grieve  that  Roiien  is  so  recovered : 
Care  is  no  cure,  but  rather  corrosive  ', 
For  things  that  are  not  to  be  remedied. 
Let  frantick  Talbot  triumph  for  a  while. 
And  like  a  peacock  sweep  along  his  tail ; 
Well  pull  his  plumes,  and  take  away  his  train. 
If  Dauphin,  and  the  rest,  will  be  but  rul'd. 

Char.  We  have  been  guided  by  thee  hitherto. 
And  of  thy  cunning  had  no  diffidence ; 
One  sudden  foil  shall  never  breed  distrust. 

Bast.  Search  out  thy  wit  for  secret  policies. 
And  we  will  make  thee  famous  through  the  woild^ 

Alen.  Well  set  thy  statue  in  some  holy  place. 
And  have  thee  reverenced  like  a  blessed  saint ; 
Employ  thee  then,  sweet  virgin,  for  our  good. 

Puc.  Then  thus  it  must  be ;  this  doth  Joan  devise: 

*  A  braver  soldier  never  couched  lance,]     So,  in  a  subseqaent 
scene,  p.  102: 

"  A  stouter  champion  never  handled  sword.*' 
The  same  phrase  is  expressed  with  more  animation  in  the  Third- 
Part  of  this  play : 

•'  braver  men 

"  Ne*er  spur^d  their  coursers  at  the  tnimpet*8  sound.*' 

Stebybits. 
5  —  corrosive.]    Should  we  not  read  a  corrosive?     Boswbll. 
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By  fair  persuasions,  mix*d  with  sugar'd  words. 
We  will  entice  the  duk^  of  Burgundy 
To  leave  the  Talbot,  and  to  follow  us. 

Char.  Ay,  marry,  sweeting,  if  we  could  do  that, 
France  were  no  place  for  Henry's  warriors ; 
Nor  should  that  nation  boast  it  so  with  us. 
But  be  extirped  from  our  provinces  *. 

Albn.  For  ever  should  they  be  expuls'd  from 
France  ^ 
And  not  have  title  to  an  earldom  here. 

Puc.  Your  honours   shall  perceive  how  I  will 
work, 
To  bring  this  matter  to  the  wished  end. 

[Dru^ns  heard. 
Hark !  by  the  sound  of  drum,  you  may  perceive 
Their  powers  are  marching  unto  Paris- ward. 

An  English  March.    Enter ,  and  pass  over  at  a  dis- 
tance^ Talbot  and  his  Forces. 

There  goes  the  Talbot,  with  his  colours  spread ; 
And  all  the  troops  of  English  after  him. 

A  French  March.    Enter  the  Duke  of  Burgundy 

and  Forces. 

Now,  in  the  rearward,  comes  the  duke,  and  his ; 
Fortune,  in  favour,  makes  him  lag  behind. 
Summon  a  parley,  we  will  talk  with  him. 

[A  Parley  sounded. 

*  But  be  EXTiKPBo  firoiti  our  provinces.]     To  extirp  is  to  root 
OK/.    So,  in  Lord  Sterline*s  Darius,  1603  : 

*'  The  world  shall  gather  to  extirp  our  name.*' 

Stbbvens. 
^  —  bxpuls'd  from   France,]    i.  e.  expelled.    So^    in  Ben 
Jonson's  Sejanus : 

**  The  espulsed  Apicata  finds  them  there.*' 
Again,  in  Drayton's  Muses  Elizium : 
*'  And  if  you  expuhe  them  there, 
"  They'll  hang  upon  yOur  braided  hair."    Steevbns. 
VOL.  XVIII.  H 
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Char.  A  parley  with  the  duke  of  Bui^^dy. 

Bur.  Who  craves  a  parley  with  the  Bingimdy? 

Puc.  The  princely  Charles  of  France,  thy  caaof 
tryman. 

Bur.  What  say'st  thou,  Charles  ?  for  I  am  mail- 
ing hence. 

Char.  Speak,  Pucelle;  and  enchant  him  with 
thy  words. 

Puc.  Brave  Burgundy,  undoubted  hq>e  of  France! 
Stay,  let  thy  humble  handmaid  speak  to  thee. 

Bur.  Speak  on ;  but  be  not  over*tedious. 

Puc.  Look  on  thy  country,  look  on  fertile  France, 
And  see  the  dties  and  the  towns  defac'd 
By  wasting  ruin  of  the  cruel  foe ! 
As  looks  the  mother  on  her  lowly  babe  ^ 
When  death  doth  close  his  tender  dying  eyes^ 
See,  see,  the  pining  malady  of  France ; 
Behold  the  wounds,  the  most  unnatural  wounds. 
Which  thou  thyself  hast  given  her  woful  breast ! 
O,  turn  thy  edged  sword  another  way ; 
Strike  those  that  hurt,  and  hurt  not  those  that  help 
One  drop  of  blood,  drawn  from  thy  country's  bosopt^ 
Should  grieve  thee  more  than  streams  of  foreigi 

gore ; 
Return  thee,  therefore,  with  a  flood  of  tears. 
And  wash  away  thy  country's  stained  spots ! 

Bur.  Either  she   hath  bewitch'd  me  with  ha 
words. 
Or  nature  makes  me  suddenly  relent. 

Puc.  Besides,  all  French  and  France  exclaims  on 
thee, 

^  Ab  looks  the  mother  on  her  lowly  babe,]  It  \»  plain  Shak- 
speare  wrote — Uroely  babe,  it  answering  to  Jertile  France  idxnre^ 
which  this  domestic  image  is  brought  to  illustrate.   Wabbuitoit. 

The  alteration  is  easy  and  probable,  but  perhaps  the  poet  1^ 
Unoly  babe  meant  the  oabe  lying  Um  in  death.  Lamly  aiwwai 
as  well  to  iomns  defaced  and  wasting  ruin,  as  lovely  tojeriile. 

JORNSOW. 
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Doubting  thy  birth  and  lawful  progeny. 
Who  join'st  thou  with,  but  with  a  lordly  nation, 
\    That  will  not  trust  thee,  but  for  profit's  sake  ? 
When  Talbot  hath  set  footing  once  in  France, 
And  fashioned  thee  that  instrument  of  ill, 
MTio  then,  but  English  Henry,  will  be  lord. 
And  thou  be  thrust  out,  like  a  fugitive  ? 
Call  we  to  mind, — and  mark  but  this,  for  proof; — 
I    Was  not  the  duke  of  Orleans  thy  foe  ? 
\    And  was  he  not  in  England  prisoner  ? 
I    But,  when  they  heard  he  was  thine  enemy, 
They  set  him  free  \  without  his  ransom  paid. 
In  spite  of  Burgundy,  and  all  his  friends. 
See  then !  thou  fight'st  against  thy  countrymen. 
And  join'st  with  them  will  be  thy  slaughter-men. 
Come,  come,  return ;  return,  thou  wand'ring  lord  ; 
Charles,  and  the  rest,  will  take  thee  in  their  arms. 
£uR.  I  am  vanquished;  these  haughty  words  of 
hers 
H^ve  batter'd  me  like  roaring  cannon-shot  ^ 

^  They  set  him  free,  &c.]  A  mistake :  The  Duke  was  not 
liberated  till  after  Burgundy's  decline  to  the  French  interest ; 
^Hich  did  not  happen,  by  the  way,  till  some  years  after  the  exe- 
ct&tion  of  this  very  Joan  la  Pucelle ;  nor  was  that  during  the  re- 
gency of  York,  but  of  Bedford.  Ritson. 
•  —  these  HAUGHTY  words  of  hers 

Have  batter'd  me  like  roaring  cannon-shot,]     How  these 
Inies  came  hither  I  know  not ;  there  was  nothing  in  the  speech 
of  Joan  liaughty  or  violent,  it  was  all  soft  entreaty  and  mild  ex- 
fottolatioq.     Johnson. 

haughty  does  not  mean  violent  in  this  place,  but  elevated^ 
\dgh*tptrited.     It  is  used  in  a  similar  sense,  in  two  other  passages 
in  this  veiy  play.     In  a  preceding  scene  Mortimer  says  : 
"  But  mark  ;  as  in  this  haughty,  great  attempt, 
**  They  laboured  to  plant  the  rightful  heir — .** 
Aad  again,  in  the  next  scene,  Talbot  says : 

"  Knights  of  the  Garter  were  of  noble  birth, 
*'  Valiant,  and  virtuous ;  full  of  haughty  courage/' 
M  fint  interview  with  Joan,  the  Dauphin  savs : 

"  Thoo  hast  astonish'd  me  with  thy  high  terms  ;  '* 

XT  Q 
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And  made  me  almost  yield  upon  my  knees. — 
Forgive  me,  country,  and  sweet  countrymen ! 
And,  lords,  accept  this  hearty  kind  emtn-ace : 
My  forces  and  my  power  of  men  are  yours  ;— 
So,  farewell,  Talbot :  I'll  no  longer  trust  tiiee. 
Puc.  Done  like  a  Frenchman ;   turn,  and  1 

again  ^! 
Char.   Welcome,   brave  duke !    thy  friend 

makes  us  fresh. 
Bast.  And    doth  beget  new  courage  in 

breasts. 
Albn.  Pucelle  hath  bravely  played  her  pai 
this. 
And  doth  deserve  a  coronet  of  gold. 

Char.  Now  let  us  on,  my  lords/  and  jmn 
powers; 
And  seek  how  we  may  prejudice  the  foe.  \Exi 

meaning,   by   her  high  terms,  what  Burgundy  here  call 
haughty  xnords.     M.  Mason. 

That  haughty  signifies  elevated  or  exalted,  may  be  ascer 
bv  the  following  passage  in  a  very  scarce  book  entitled,  A  Ci 
CfontiDTersie  of  Cupid^s  Cautels,  &c.  Translated  out  of  Fi 
by  H.  W.  [Henry  Wotton]  Gentleman,  4to.  1578,  p.  2S5  : 

"  Among  which  troupe  of  base  degree,  God  forbid  1  j 
place  you  deare  lady  Parthenia,  for  l)Oth  the  haughtie 
whereof  you  are  extraught,  and  also  the  graces  wherewit! 
heauens  with  contention  have  enobled  you,  worthily  de»< 
your  person  should  be  preferred  of  all  men,  among  the  ok 
cellent  Princesses/*    Steevens. 

9  Done,  like  a  Frenchman ;  turn,  and  turn  again  !]     1 
constancy  of  the  French  was  always  the  subject  of  satire, 
read  a  dissertation  written  to  prove  that  the  index  of  the 
upon  our  steeples  was  made  in  form  of  a  cock,  to  ridicv 
French  for  their  frequent  clianges.     Johnson. 

So  afterwards: 

*'  In  France,  amongst  Sijickle  tvavering  nation.**   . 

NfALO 

In  Othello  we  have  the  same  phrase : 

'*  Sir,  she  can  turn,  and  turn,  and  yet  go- on, 
*<  And  turn  again.'*     Steevens. 
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SCENE  IV. 

Paris.     A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

ZwittT  King  HsNRYy  Gloster,  and  other  Lords^ 
Vernon^  Basset^  S^c.  To  them  Talbot,  and 
some  of  his  Officers. 

Tal.    My    gracious    prince,  —  and   honourable 
peers, — 
bearing  of  your  arrival  in  this  reakn, 

have  a  wWle  given  truce  unto  my  wars. 
To  do  my  duty  to  my  sovereign : 
'n  sign  whereof,  this  arm — that  hath  reclaim'd 
To  your  obedience  fifty  fortresses, 
rVelve  cities,  and  seven  walled  towns  of  strength, 
ieside  five  hundred  prisoners  of  esteem, — 
-*cts  fall  his  sword  before  your  highness'  feet ; 
^d,  with  submissive  loyalty  of  heart, 
Vscribes  the  glory  of  his  conquest  got, 
'^t  to  my  God,  and  next  unto  your  grace. 

K.  Hen.  Is  this  the  lord  Talbot,  uncle  Gloster', 

at  hath  so  long  been  resident  in  France  ? 

Glo.  Yes,  if  it  please  your  majesty,  my  liege. 

JT.  Hen.  Welcome,  brave  captain,  and  victorious 
lord ! 
Vhen  I  was  young,  (as  yet  I  am  not  old,) 

^0  remember  how  my  father  said  ^, 
Iw  stouter  champion  never  handled  sword. 


'  b  thin  the  lord  Talbot,  uncle  Gloster,]     Sir  Thomas  Hanmer 
(Applies  the  apparent  deficiency,  by  reading — 
"  Is  this  the /am'fl?  lord  Talbot,''  &c. 
So,  in  Troilus  and  Cressida : 

*•  My  yi^W/anCd  lord  of  Troy — ."     Steevens. 
*  1  do  remember  how  my  father  said,]     The  author  of  this  play 
''Sis  not  a  very  correct  historian.     Henry  was  but  nine  months 
^Uwhen  bis  fother  died*  and  never  even  saw  him.    Malone. 
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Long  since  we  were  resolved  of  your  truth  ^, 
Your  faithful  service,  and  your  toil  in  war ; 
Yet  never  have  you  tasted  our  reward. 
Or  been  reguerdon^d  ^  with  so  much  as  thanks. 
Because  till  now  we  never  saw  your  face : 
Therefore,  stand  up ;  and,  for  these  good  desert^^ 
We  here  create  you  earl  of  Shrewsbury ; 
And  in  our  coronation  take  your  place. 

\Excunt  King  Henry^  Glostjsx,  Tjub^^t, 
afid  Nobles. 

Vbr.  Now,  sir,  to  you,  that  were  so  hot  at  sea^ 
Disgracing  of  these  colours  that  I  wear  ^ 
In  honour  of  my  noble  lord  of  York,— 
Dar  St  thou  maintdn  the  former  words  thou  spak^si^  ? 

Bas.  Yes,  sir;  as  well  as  you  dare  patronage 
The  envious  barking  of  your  saucy  tongue 
Agdnst  my  lord,  the  duke  of  Somerset. 

f^ER.  Sirrah,  thy  lord  I  honour  as  he  is. 

Bas.  Why,  what  is  he  ?  as  good  a  man  as 

Ver.  Hark  ye ;  not  so :  in  witness,  take  ye 

[Strikes  hi 

Bas.  Villain,  thou  know*st,  the  law  of  arois 
such, 
That,  who  so  draws  a  sword,  'tis  present  death  ^; 

3  — RESOLVED  of  your  truth,]     i.  e.  confirmed  in  opinion  0/ 
it.     So,  in  the  Third  Part  of  this  play : 

««  __-.  I  ain  resolved 

"  That  Clifford's  manhood  lies  upon  bia  tongue." 

STSBVKWf. 

4  Or  been  reguerdon'd — ]  i.  e.  rewarded.  The  word  was 
obsolete  even  in  the  time  of  Shakspeare.  Chaucer  uses  it  in  the 
Boke  of  Boethius.    Steevens. 

i  —these  COLOURS  that  I  wear — ]  This  was  the  badge  of  a 
roie^  and  not  an  officer's  scarf.  So,  in  Love*s  Labour^s  Lost, 
Act  III.  Scene  the  last : 

**  And  wear  his  colours  like  a  tumbler's  hoop."    Tollet. 
*  That,  WHO  so  draws  a  sword,  'tis  present  death ;]  Shakspeare 
wrote : 

" draws  a  vvoord  V  th*  presence  Ts  death  ; " 

1.  e.  in  the  court,  or  in  the  presence  chamber.    Warbukton . 
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Or  else  this  blow  should  broach  thy  dearest  blood. 
But  I'll  unto  his  majesty,  and  crave 
I  may  have  liberty  to  venge  this  wrong ; 
When  thou  shalt  see.  I'll  meet  thee  to  ^y  cost. 
f^SR.  Well,  miscreant,  I'll  be  there  as  soon  as 
you; 
And,  after,  meet  you  sooner  than  you  would. 

[^Exeunt. 

.  nil  readliig  udiim  be  right,  bccoue.  aa  Ur.  Edtrank'  ob- 
Mned,  it  canoot  be  pronounced.     It  ii,  howerert  a  good  toin- 
mcnl,  aa  it  ahows  Che  author's  meaning.     Johniok. 
1  believe  the  line  should  be  written  as  it  is  in  the  folio  : 

"  That,  who  40  draws  a  aword ," 

i-  e.  (as  Dr.  Warburton  has  observed,)  with  a  menace  in  the 
cnirt,  or  in  the  presence  chamber. 

Johnson,  in  his  collection  of  Ecclesiiutlcal  Lawa,  has  preserved 
the  Mlowing,  which  wa.^  made  by  Ina,  king  of  the  West  Saxons, 
693:  "  Ifany  one  fight  in  the  king's  house,  let  him  forfeit  all  hk 
Male,  and  let  the  king  deem  whether  be  shall  live  or  not."  I 
■Q  told'that  there  are  many  other  ancient  canoas  to  the  same 
pnrpose.     Orejf.     Stebvens. 

Sir  William  Blackstone  otnerres  that,  "  by  the  ancient  law  be- 
fijre  the  Conquest,  Jigkling  in  the  kin/^'t  palace,  or  before  the 
king's  judges,  was  puuisned  with  death.  So  too,  in  the  old 
Gothic  constitution,  there  were  many  places  privileged  by  law, 
'quibus  major  reverenCia  et  securitas  debetur,  ut  templa  et  Indi- 
cia quKsancta  habebatiCur, arcet  et  aula  rvj^u,— ^denique  locus 

quilibet  presente  ant  adventante  rege.'  And  at  present  with  us, 
by  the  Stat.  33  Hen.  Vlll.  c.  xii.  malicious  striking  in  the  kkg'a 
palace,  wherein  his  royal  peraon  resides,  whereby  blood  is  drawn, 
IS  punitihable  by  perpetual  impriRonment  and  fine,  at  the  king's 
pleasure,  and  also  with  loss  of  the  oSeoder'a  right  hand,  the  so- 
lemn execuliua  of  which  sentence  is  prescribed  in  the  statute  at 
length.'  Commentaries,  vol.  iv.  p.  124.  "  By  the  ancieat 
common  law,  also  before  the  Conquest,  striking  in  the  king's 
court  of  jnatioe,  ox  drawing  a  sword  therein,  was  a  capital  felony." 
Ibid.  p.  125.    Rbsd. 
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ACT  IV.    SCENE  I, 

The  Same.    A  Iloom  of  State, 

Enter  King  Henry,  Glosteb,  Exeter,  York^  Si^ 
FOLK,  Somerset,  Winchester,  IVarwick,  Tau 
EOT,  the  Govemaur  of  Paris,  and  Others. 

Glo.  Lord  bishop,  set  the  crown  upon  his  heatd 
fTiN.  God  save  king  Henry,  of  that  name  til 

sixth! 
Glo.  Now,  govemour  of  Paris,  take  your  oath,— 

[Govemaur  kneed 
That  you  elect  no  other  king  but  him ; 
Esteem  none  friends,  but  such  as  are  his  Mends  ; 
And  none  your  foes,  but  such  as  shall  pretend  ^ 
Malicious  piractices  against  his  state : 
This  shall  ye  do,  so  help  you  righteous  God  I 

[Exeunt  Gov.  and  his  TVah 

Enter  Sir  John  Fastolfe. 

Fast.  My  gracious  sovereign,  a$  I  rode  fioi 
Calais, 
To  haste  unto  your  coronation, 
A  letter  was  delivered  to  my  hands. 
Writ  to  yoiu*  grace  from  the  duke  of  Burgundy. 

Tal.  Shame  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  and  thee 
I  vow*d,  base  knight,  when  I  did  meet  thee  next|^ 
To  tear  the  garter  from  thy  (^raven's  leg", 

[Phicking  it  oj^ 

7  —  such  as  shall  pretevo— ]     To  pretend  is  to  design, 
intend.    Johnson. 

So^  in  Macbeth  : 

"  What  good  could  they  pretend  f  "    Stebvens. 

•  To  tear  the  garter  firom  thy  craven's  leg,]    Thus  the  < 
co^.    Steevens. 

Tlie  last  line  should  run  thus  : 
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(Which  I  have  done)  because  unworthily 
Thou  wast  installed  in  that  high  degree. — 
Pardon  me,  princely  Henry,  and  the  rest : 
This  dastard,  at  the  battle  of  Patay  ^ 
When  but  in  all  I  was  six  thousand  strong, 
And  that  the  French  were  almost  ten  to  one, — 
Before  we  met,  or  that  a  stroke  was  given. 
Like  to  a  trusty  squire,  did  run  away ; 
In  which  assault  we  lost  twelve  hundred  men ; 
Myself,  and  divers  gentlemen  beside. 
Were  there  surpriz  d,  and  taken  prisoners. 
Tlien  judge,  great  lords,  if  I  have  done  amiss ; 
Or  whether  that  such  cowards  ought  to  wear 
This  ornament  of  knighthood,  yea,  or  no. 

Glo.  To  say  the  truth,  this  fact  was  infamous. 
And  ill  beseeming  any  common  man  ; 
Much  more  a  knight,  a  captain,  and  a  leader. 

Tal.   When  first  this  order  was  ordain*d,  my 
lords, 

•*  —  from  thy  craven  leg." 
i.  e.  thy  mean,  dastardly  leg.    Whalley. 

To  take  the  epithet  expressing  cowardice  from  the  person,  and 
to  apply  it  to  his  leg,  is  surely  no  very  obvious  improvement. 

BOSWBLL. 

9  —  at  the  battle  of  Patay,]  The  old  copy  has— -/'oM^^rt . 
The  error  was  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Steevens.    Malonb. 

The  battle  of  Poictiers  was  fought  in  the  ^ear  1357,  the  Slst  of 
King  Edward  III.  and  the  scene  now  lies  m  the  7th  year  of  the 
leign  of  King  Henry  VI.  viz.  1428.  This  blunder  may  be  justly 
imputed  to  the  players  or  transcribers ;  nor  can  we  very  well 
justify  ouRelves  for  permitting  it  to  continue  so  long,  as  it  was  too 
glaring  to  have  escaped  an  attentive  reader.  The  action  of  which 
Shakspeare  is  now  speaking,  happened  (according  to  Holinshed) 
"  neere  unto  a  village  in  Beausse  called  Pataie,**  which  we 
should  read,  instead  of  Poictiers,  **  From  this  battell  departed 
without  anie  stroke  striken.  Sir  John  Fastolfe,  the  same  yeere  by 
his  valiantnesse  elected  into  the  order  of  the  garter.  But  for 
doubt  of  misdealing  at  this  brunt,  the  duke  of  Bedford  tooke  from 
him  the  image  of  St.  George  and  his  garter,**  &c.  Holinshed^ 
vol.  il.  p.  601 .  Monstrelet,  the  French  historian,  also  bears  wit- 
ness to  this  degradation  of  Sir  John  Fastolfe.     Steevens. 
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Enter  Vernon  and  Basset. 

Fee.  Grant  me  the  combat»  gracious  sover^  I 

Bas.  And  me,  my  lord,  grant  me  the  combat  too  f 

York.   This  b  my  servant;   Hear  him,  noUe 
prince ! 

SoM*  And  this  is  mine;   Sweet  Henry,  favour 
him! 

K.  Hen.  Be  patient,  lords ;  and  give  them  leave 
to  speak. — 
Say,  gentlemen.  What  makes  you  thus  exclaim  ? 
And  wherefore  crave  you  combat  ?  or  with  whom  ? 

Fee.  With  him,  my  lord ;  for  he  hath  done  m^ 
wrong. 

Bas.  And  I  with  him ;  for  he  hath  done  vc%^ 
wrong. 

K.  Hen.  What  is  that  wrong  whereof  you  ba*S* 
complain  ? 
First  let  me  know,  and  then  111  answer  you. 

Bas.  Crossing  the  sea  from  England  into  France 
This  fellow  here,  with  envious  carping  tongue. 
Upbraided  me  about  the  rose  I  wear ; 
Saying — the  sanguine  colour  of  the  leaves 
Did  represent  my  master's  blushing  cheeks. 
When  stubbornly  he  did  repugn  the  truth  ^ 
About  a  certain  question  in  the  law, 
Argu'd  betwixt  the  duke  of  York  and  him ; 
With  other  vile  and  ignominious  terms ; 
In  confutation  of  which  rude  reproach. 
And  in  defence  of  my  lord's  worthiness, 
I  crave  the  benefit  of  law  of  arms. 

Ver.  And  that  is  my  petition,  noble  lord: 
For  though  he  seem,  with  forged  qusunt  conceits 

6  —  did  REPUGN  the  truth,]   To  repugn  is  to  resiit^  The  word 
is  used  by  Chaucer.     Steevens. 

It  is  found  in  BuHokar's  English  Expositor,  8vo.  1616. 

NfAJLOMB. 
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To  set  a  gloss  upon  his  bold  intent, 
Vet  know,  my  lord,  I  was  provok'd  by  him ; 
And  he  first  took  exceptions  at  this  badge, 
Pkt)Douncing — that  the  paleness  of  this  flower 
Bewrayed  the  faintness  of  my  master's  heart. 

YoMiK.  Will  not  this  malice,  Somerset,  be  left  ? 

SoM.  Your  private  grudge,  my  lord  of  York,  will 
out, 
Tliough  ne'er  so  cunningly  you  smother  it. 

K.  Hen.   Good  Lord !   what  madness  rules  in 
brainsick  men ; 
When,  for  so  slight  and  frivolous  a  cause, 
S nch  factious  emulations  shall  arise ! — 
Gcod  cousins  both,  of  York  and  Somerset, 
^2iuet  yourselves,  I  pray,  and  be  at  peace. 

York.  Let  this  dissention  first  be  tried  by  fight, 
/Vnd  then  your  highness  shall  command  a  peace. 

&i}M.  The  quarrel  toucheth  none  but  us  alone ; 
Betwixt  ourselves  let  us  decide  it  then. 

York.  There  is  my  pledge ;  accept  it,  Somerset. 

Ver.  Nay,  let  it  rest  where  it  began  at  first. 

hAs.  Confirm  it  so,  mine  honourable  lord. 

Glo.  Confirm  it  so  ?  Confounded  be  your  strife  ! 
And  perish  ye,  with  your  audacious  prate ! 
Presumptuous  vassals !  are  you  not  asham'd, 
^Vith  this  immodest  clamorous  outrage 
To  trouble  and  disturb  the  king  and  us  1 
And  you,  my  lords, — methinks,  you  do  not  well. 
To  bear  with  their  perverse  objections ; 
Much  less,  to  take  occasion  from  their  mouths 
To  raise  a  mutiny  betwixt  yourselves ; 
Le^  me  persuade  you  take  a  better  course. 

JExE.  It  grieves  his  highness ; — Good  my  lords ; 
be  friends. 

JQ.  Hen.  ,  Come  hither,  you  that  would  be  com- 
batants : 
H^^Aceforth,  I  charge  you,  as  you  love  our  favour, 
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Quite  to  forget  this  quarrel,  and  the  cauM. — 

And  you,  my  lords, — remember  where  we  are ; 

In  France,  amongst  a  fickle  wavering  nation : 

If  they  perceive  dissention  in  our  looks. 

And  that  within  ourselves  we  disagree. 

How  will  their  grudging  stomachs  be  provok*d 

To  wilful  disobedience,  and  rebel  ?  ^ 

Beside,  What  infamy  will  there  arise. 

When  foreign  princes  shall  be  certified. 

That,  for  a  toy,  a  thing  of  no  regard. 

King  Henry's  peers,  and  chief  nobility. 

Destroyed  themselves,  and  lost  the  realm  of  France? 

O,  think  upon  the  conquest  of  my  father ; 

My  tender  years  ;  and  let  us  not  forego 

That  for  a  trifle,  that  was  bought  with  blood! 

Let  me  be  umpire  in  this  doubtful  strife. 

I  see  no  reason,  if  I  wear  this  rose, 

[Putting  on  a  red  Ro^^^ 
That  any  one  should  therefore  be  suspicious 
I  more  incline  to  Somerset,  than  York  : 
Both  are  my  kinsmen,  and  I  love  them  both : 
As  well  they  may  upbraid  me  with  my  crown. 
Because,  forsooth,  the  king  of  Scots  is  crown'd. 
But  your  discretions  better  can  persuade. 
Than  I  am  able  to  instruct  or  teach  : 
And  therefore,  as  we  hither  came  in  peace. 
So  let  us  still  continue  peace  and  love. —    • 
Cousin  of  York,  we  institute  your  grace 
To  be  our  regent  in  these  parts  of  France : — 
And  good  my  lord  of  Somerset,  unite 
Your  troops  of  horsemen  with  his  bands  of  fix>t  ;— 
And,  like  true  subjects,  sons  of  your  progenitors. 
Go  cheerfully  together,  and  digest 
Your  angry  choler  on  your  enemies. 
Ourself,  my  lord  protector,  and  the  rest, 
After  some  respite,  will  return  to  Calais  ; 
From  thence  to  England ;  where  I  hope  ere  long 
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To  be  presented,  by  your  victories, 

With  Charles,  Alen9on,  and  that  traitorous  rout. 

[Fiaurish.    Edtunt  King  Henry^  Glo.  Som. 
Win.  Suf.  and  Basset. 
War.  My  lord  of  York,  I  promise  you,  the  king 
Prettily,  methought,  did  play  the  orator. 

York.  And  so  he  did ;  but  yet  I  like  it  not. 
In  that  he  wears  the  badge  of  Somerset. 

War.  Tush !  that  was  but  his  fancy,  blame  him 
not ; 
I  dare  presume,  sweet  prince,  he  thought  no  harm. 
York.  And,  if  I  wist,  he  did  ^ — But  let  it  rest ; 

7   And,  if  I  WI8T,  he  did,—]     In  former  editions: 

"  And,  if  1  wwA.  he  did r 

Hy  the  pointing  reformed,  and  a  single  letter  expunged,  1  have 
restored  the  text  to  its  purity : 

"  And,  if  1  tow,  he  did ." 

M^arwick  had  said,  the  King  meant  no  harm  in  wearing 
5oiiierMt*8  rose :  York  testily  replies,  "  Nay,  if  I  know  any  thing, 
be  did  think  harm.'*     Theobald. 

ThiM  is  followed  by  the  succeeding  editors,  and  is  indeed  plau- 
Jttble  enough ;  but  perhaps  this  speech  may  become  sufficiently 
Uitelligible  without  any  change,  only  supposing  it  broken : 

"  And  if 1  wish he  did ." 

perhaps : 

"  And  if  he  did 1  wish  Johnson. 

I  read — I  ims/,  the  pret.  of  the  old  obsolete  verb  I  tviV,  which  is 
byShakspeare  in  The  Merchant  of  Venice  : 
••  Tlierc  be  fools  alive,  I  ww, 
••  Silver'd  o'er,  and  so  was  this."     Stebvens. 
Yoik  says,  he  is  not  pleased  that  the  King  should  prefer  the  red 
Kise,  the  badge  of  Somerset,  his  enemy ;  Warwick  desires  him 
w>t  to  be  offended  at  it,  as  he  dares  say  the  King  meant  no  harm. 
To  which  York,  yet  unsatisfied,  hastily  adds,  in  a  menacing  tone, 
'^If  I  thought  he  did  ; — but  he  instantly  checks  his  threat  with, 
^ttrcit.     It  is  an  example  of  a  rhetorical  figure,  which  our  au- 
^  has  elsewhere  used.    Thus,  in  Coriolanus : 

**  An  'twere  lo  give  again — But  'tis  no  matter." 
Wr.  Steevens  is  too  familiar  with  Virgil,  not  to  recollect  his — , 

Quoe  ego — ^sed  motos  praestat  componere  fluctus. 
^e  author  of  the  Revisal  understood  this  passage  in  the  same 
**»tt«r.    RiTsoN. 
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Other  affairs  must  now  be  managed. 

{_Exeu7it  York,  fV^RmcK,  and  Femon, 
ExE.  Well  didst  thou,  Richard,  to  suppress  thy 
voice : 
For,  had  the  passions  of  thy  heart  burst  out, 
I  fear,  we  should  have  seen  deciphered  there 
More  rancorous  spite,  more  furious  raging  broils^ 
Than  yet  can  be  imagined  or  suppos'd. 
But  howsoever,  no  simple  man  that  sees 
This  jarring  discord  of  nobility. 
This  should'ring  of  each  other  in  the  courts 
This  factious  bandying  of  their  favourites. 
But  that  it  doth  presage  some  ill  event^. 
*T1s  much^  when  scepters  are  in  children's  hands; 
But  more,  when  envy  breeds  unkind  division  ^ ;  |^  ^ 

There  comes  the  ruin,  there  begin's  confusion. 

[Exit. 

^  —  it  doth  presage  some  ill  event,]    That  is,  it  doth  prcitgs 
to  him  that  sees  this  discord^  &c.  that  some  ill  erent  will  najipet- 

Malovb* 

9  *Tis  MUCH,]     In  our  author's  tine  this  phrase  meant— ^ 
strange,  or  xvanaer/uL    This  meaning  being  included  in  the  norf 
mfich,  the  word  strange  is  perhaps  understood  in  the  next  lin^  * 
**  But  more  strange,'*  &c.  The  construction,  however,  may  b^ 
*  But  'tis  much  more,  when,*  &c.     Malonb. 

'  Tis  much,  is  a  colloquial  phrase ;  and  the  meaning  of  it,  i^ 
many  instances,  can  be  gathered  only  from  the  tenor  of  the  spcttC^^ 
in  which  it  occurs.  On  the  present  occasion,  I  believe,  it  sigH^" 
fies — *Tis  an  alarming  circumstance,  a  thing  of  great  consequ^c^ 
or  of  much  weight.    Stebvens. 

I  learn  from  Mr.  Wilbraham's  Glossary,  that  much  still  bean,  i^ 
Cheshire^  the  meaning  ascribed  to  it  by  Mr.  Malone :  **  Much,  s*  ^ 
wonder,  an  extraordinary  thing.'*  Yet,  I  think,  in  the  present  ifs^ 
stance,  Mr.  Steevens  is  right.     Boswbll. 

*  —  when  ENVY  breeds  unkind  division ;]  Envy  in  old  Eng^ 
lish  writers  frequently  means  enmity.  Unkind  is  unnatural,  '^  ^* 
vol.  vi.  p.  411,  n.  8.     Malone. 
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SCENE  II. 

t 

:   France.     Before  Bourdeaux. 

:  Enter  Talbot^  with  his  Forces. 

Tal.  Go  to  the  gates  of  Bourdeaux,  trumpeter, 
immon  their  general  unto  the  walL 

'^mpet  sounds  a  Parley.  Enter,  on  the  TValls^ 
the  General  of  the  French  Forces,  and  Others. 

iglish  John  Talbot,  captains,  calls  you  forth, 
rvant  in  arms  to  Harry  king  of  England  ; 
id  thus  he  would, — Open  your  city  gates, 
humble  to  us ;  call  my  sovereign  yours, 
id  do  him  homage  as  obedient  subjects, 
id  I'll  withdraw  me  and  my  bloody  power  : 
It,  if  you  frown  upon  this  proffer'd  peace, 
>U  tempt  the  fury  of  my  three  attendants, 
an  famine,  quartering  steel,  and  climbing  fire  ^ ; 
ho,  in  a  moment,  even  with  the  earth 
all  lay  your  stately  and  air-braving  towers, 
irou  forsake  the  offer  of  their  love  ^. 

Lean  famine,  quartering  steel,  and  climbing  fire;]  The 
hor  of  this  plav  followed  Hall's  Chronicle  :  "  The  Goddesse  of 
rt,  called  Bellona — hath  these  three  hand  maides  ever  of  ne- 
ntie  attendyng  on  her;  Bloud,  Fire^  and  Famine;  whiche 
rdamosels  be  of  that  force  and  strength  that  every  one  of  them 
le  is  able  and  sufficient  to  torment  and  afflict  a  proud  prince ; 
they  all  joyned  together  are  of  puissance  to  destroy  the  most 
utooH  countrey  and  most  richest  region  of  the  world." 

Malone. 
\  nay  as  probably  be  asserted  that  our  author  followed  Holin- 
i,  fipom  whom  1  have  already  quoted  a  part  of  this  passage  in 
ote  on  the  first  Chorus  to  King  Henry  V.     See  Holinshed, 
i67.    Stbevens. 

f  the  aothor  of  this  play  in  general  followed  Hall,  it  is  most 
M>ie  that  he  followed  him  here  also.    Malonb. 

—  the  oflFer  of  their  love.]     Thus  the  old  editions.     Sir  T. 
timer  altered  it  to  our,    Johnson. 

VOL.  XVIII.  I 
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Gen.  Thou  ominous  and  fearful  owl  of  death, 
Our  nation's  terror,  and  their  bloody  scourge ! 
The  period  of  thy  tyranny  approacheth. 
On  us  thou  canst  not  enter,  but  by  death : 
For,  I  protest,  we  are  well  fortified. 
And  strong  enough  to  issue  out  and  fight : 
If  thou  retire,  the  Dauphin,  well  appcunted. 
Stands  with  the  snares  of  war  to  tangle  thee : 
On  either  hand  thee  there  are  squadrons  pitch*d, 
To  wall  thee  from  the  liberty  of  flight; 
And  no  way  canst  thou  turn  thee  for  redress. 
But  death  doth  front  thee  with  apparent  spdl. 
And  pale  destruction  meets  thee  in  the  face. 
Ten  thousand  French  have  ta*en  the  sacrament, 
To  rive  their  dangerous  artillery  * 
Upon  no  Christian  soul  but  EngUsh  Talbot.  i 

Lo !  there  thou  stand*st,  a  breathing  valiant  maiif 

''  Their  love  *'  tnay  mean,  the  peaceable  demeanonr  of  tKf 
three  attendants ;  their  forbearing  to  injure  you.     But  the  tf' 
pression  is  harsh.     Malonb. 
There  is  much  such  another  line  in  King  Henry  VIII. : 

"  If  you  omit  the  offer  of  the  time.*' 
I  believe  the  reading  of  Sir  T.  Hanmer  should  be  adopted. 

Steevbhs. 
4  To  RIVE  their  dangerous  artillery—]     I  <Io  not  uoduatm^ 
the  phrase — to  rive  artillerv;  perhaps  it  might  be  to  drhci  ^ 
say  to  drive  a  Idow,  and  to  ari'oe  at  a  man,  when  we  mean  to  Cf' 
press  furious  assault.     Johnson. 

To  rive  seems  to  be  used,  with  some  deviation  from  its  cotMB^ 
meaning,  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  Act  IV.  Sc.  II. : 

*'  The  soul  and  body  rive  not  more  at  parting.** 

Stbbvbvs. 
Rive  their  artillery  seems  to  mean,  cham  their  artiUery  ^ 
much  as  to  endanger'their  bunting.    So,  in  "iutMlus  and  Cremd^ 
Ajax  bids  the  trumpeter  blow  so  loud,  as  to  crack  his  longs  waif^ 
spUt  his  brazen  pipe.    Tollbt. 

To  rive  their  artillery  means  only  to  Jlre  their  artillery.  T""^ 
rive  is  to  burst ;  and  a  cannon,  when  fired,  has  so  mnch  the  af^ 
pearance  of  bursting,  that,  in  the  language  of  poetry,  it  may  \w^ 
well  said  to  burst.    We  ^ay,  a  cloud  bursts,  when  it  thunders. 

M.  Masoi^  ' 
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^,     Of  an  invincible  unconquer'd  spirit : 
This  is  the  latest  glory  of  thy  praise. 
That  I,  thy  enemy,  due  thee  withal  ^ ; 
For  ere  the  glass,  that  now  begins  to  run. 
Finish  the  process  of  his  sandy  hour, 
;     These  eyes,  that  see  thee  now  well  colmired. 
Shall  see  thee  withered,  bloody,  pale,  and  dead. 
'L\  [Drum  afar  off. 

™^      Hark !  hark  !  the  Dauphin's  drum,  a  warning  bell. 
Sings  heavy  musick  to  thy  timorous  soul ; 
And  ndne  shall  ring  thy  dire  departure  out. 

.    [Exeunt  General^  Sgcfrom  the  TValls. 
Tjl.  He  fables  not  ^  I  hear  the  enemy ; — 
Out,    some    light    horsemen,    and    peruse    their 

wings. — 
O,  negligent  and  heedless  discipline  ! 
How  are  we  park'd,  and  bounded  in  a  pale  ; 
A.  little  herd  of  England's  timorous  deer, 
^tiz'd  with  a  yelping  kennel  of  French  curs  ! 

^  *«-  DUX  thee  withal ;]    To  due  is  to  endue,  to  deck,  to  grace. 

JOHNSOK. 

Johnson  says  in  his  Dictionary,  that  to  due  is  to  paj/  as  due  ; 
^d  quotes  this  passage  as  an  example.  Possibly  that  may  be  the 
true  meaiiinff  ot  it.     M.Mason. 

It  AeaDS,  Ithink,  to  honour  by  giving  thee  thy  du£j  thy  merited 
^^Qgiiun.  Due  was  substituted  for  dev)^  the  reading  of  the  old 
^^^^%3ff3  by  Mr,  Theobald.  Dew  was  sometimes  the  old  spelling  of 
^^e^  as  Hew  was  of  Hugh,    Malone. 

,^^^  TTic  old  copy  reads.—"  dew  thee  withal ;  "  and  perhaps  rightly. 
^^e  d€vo  qf  praise  is  an  expression  I  have  met  with  in  other  poets.. 
Shdcspeare  uses  the  same  verb  in  Macbeth  : 

.'*  Toiftftvtfae  sovereign  flow'r,  and  drown  the  weeds.*' 
Again,  in  The  Second  Part  of  King  Henry  VI. : 
••  ■  give  me  thy  hand, 

'*  That  1  may  dtvo  it  with  my  mournful  tears."   Stebvjens. 
^  He  FABX^as  iiot>]   This  expression  Milton  has  borrowed  in  his 
Maiqoa  at  Ludlow  Castle : 

"  Shc^ife*  not,  I  feel  that  I  do  fear ." 

It  occun  again  in  The  Pinner  of  Wake6eld,  1599 : 

*' good  &ther,yaU^  not  with  him."     Stbivins. 

T  o 
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If  we  be  English  deer,  be  then  in  blood  ^ : 
Not  rascal-like  ^,  to  fall  down  with  a  pinch ; 
But  rather  moody-mad,  and  desperate  stags, 
Turn  on  the  bloody  hounds  with  heads  of  steel  ^ 
And  make  the  cowards  stand  aloof  at  bay.: 
Sell  every  man  his  life  as  dear  as  mine. 
And  they  shall  find  dear  deer  of  us ',  my  friends.— 
God,  and  Saint  George !   Talbot,   and   England's 

right! 
Prosper  our  colours  in  this  dangerous  fight ! 

[Esemi. 

SCENE  III. 

Plains  in  Gascony. 

Enter  YoUk^  with  Forces  ;  to  him,  a  Messenger » 

York.  Are  not  the  speedy  scouts  returned  agaiOi 
That  dogg'd  the  mighty  army  of  the  Dauphin  ? 
Mess.  They  are  returned,  my  lord ;  and  give  it 
out. 


7  —  be  then  in  blood  :]    Be  in  high  spiritSj  be  of  true  metde. 

JoHNsoir. 
This  was  a  phrase  of  the  forest.    See  Love's  Labour's  Lo^ 
vol.  iv.  p.  352,  n.  3  : 

"  The  deer  was,  as  you  know,  in  sanguis^  blood,*^ 
Again,  in  Bullokar*s  English  Expositor,  1616 :  "  Tenderiiog^' 
The  soft  tops  of  a  deere's  horns,  when  they  are  in  Uood.** 

Maloms* 
'  Not  RASCAL-Iike,]    A  rascal  deer  is  the  term  of  chase  for  le^* 
poor  deer.     Johnson. 

See  vol.  xvii.  p.  73,  n.  4?.     Steevens. 

9  — with  heads  of  steel,]     Continuing  the  image  of  the  de^* 
he  supposes  the  lances  to  be  their  horns.     Johnson. 

'  —  DEAR  DEER  of  US,]     The  samc  quibble  occurs  ia  KU'fl 
Henry  IV.  Part  1. : 

*'  Death  hath  not  struck  so  ftit  a  deer  to-day. 
Though  many  dearer,**  &c.     Stbbvbms. 
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lat  he  is  march'd  to  Bourdeaux  with  his  power, 
)  fight  with  Talbot :  As  he  march'd  along, 
r  your  espials  were  discovered 
¥0  mightier  troops  than  that  the  Dauphin  led ; 
liich  joined  with  him,  and  made  their  march  for 

Bourdeaux. 
York.  A  plague  upon  that  villain  Somerset ; 
bat  thus  delays  my  promised  supply 
f  horsemen,  that  were  levied  for  this  siege ! 
enowned  Talbot  doth  expect  my  aid ; 
rid  I  am  lowted  ^  by  a  traitor  villain, 
nd  cannot  help  the  noble  chevalier  : 
od  comfort  him  in  this  necessity ! 

*  And  I  am  lowted  -^]  To  lowt  may  signify  to  depress^  to 
ver,  to  dishonour;  but  I  do  not  remember  it  so  used.  We  may 
ad^And  I  ennjlouted;  I  am  mocked,  and  treated  with  contempt. 

Johnson. 
To  lotd,  in  Chaucer,  signifies  to  submit.     To  submit  is  to  let 
tM.    So,  Dryden : 

"  Sometime  the  hill  submits  itself  a  while 

"  In  small  descents,**  &c. 
To  lout  and  underlout,  in  Gawin  Douglas's  version  of  the  iEneid, 
[nifies  to  be  subdued^  vanquished,     Steevens. 
I  believe  the  meaning  is :  I  am  treated  with   contempt  like  a 
P<,  or  low  country  fellow.     Malonb. 

Mr.Malone's  explanation  of  the  word — lowted,  is  strongly  coun- 
utnced  by  the  following  passage  in  an  ancient  libel  upon  priests, 
titled,  I  playne  Piers  which  cannot  flatter^  a  Ploweman  Men  me 

•*  No  christen  booke 
'*  Maye  thou  on  looke, 

Yf  thou  be  an  Englishe  strunt ) 
Thus  dothe  alyens  us  lowtte 
By  that  ye  spreade  aboute, 
••  After  that  old  sorte  and  wonte." 
Again,  in  the  last  poem  in  a  collection  called  The  Phoenix  Nest^ 
.1593: 

•*  So  love  was  louted" 
'•  baffled.     Again,  in  Arthnr  HalPs  translation  of  the  first  book 
Homer,  4.®.  1581  : 

''  You  wel  shal  know  of  al  these  folke  I  wil  not  be  the  lout." 
Sanemnon  is  the  speaker.    Ste^vens. 
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If  he  miscarry^  flurewell  wars  In  Fmttce. 

Enter  Sir  William  Lucy^. 

'    Lucy.   Thou  princely  leader    of   our   Eoglis] 

strength. 
Never  so  needful  on  the  earth  of  France, 
Spur  to  the  rescue  of  the  noble  Talbot ; 
Who  now  is  girdled  with  a  waist  of  iron  ^ 
And  hemm*d  about  with  grim  destruction : 
To  Bourdeaux,  warlike  duke !  to  Bourdeaux,  YoA 
Else,  farewell  Talbot,  France,  and  England  a  he 

nour. 
York.  O  God!   that  Somerset — who  in  proii 

heart 
Doth  stop  my  comets— were  in  Talbot*s  place ! 
So  should  we  save  a  valiant  gentleman. 
By  forfeiting  a  traitor  and  a  coward. 
Mad  ire,  and  wrathful  fury,  makes  me  weep. 
That  thus  we  die,  while  remiss  traitors  sleep. 
Lucy.  O,  send  some  succour  to  the  distress 

lord! 
York.  He  dies,  we  lose;    1   break   my  warlil 

word: 
We  mourn,  France  smiles ;  we  lose,  they  daily  gi 
All  'long  of  this  vile  traitor  Somerset. 

Lucy.  Then,  God  take  mercy  on  brave  Talbo 

soul ! 
And  on  his  son,  young  John ;  whom,  two  hot 

since. 
I  met  in  travel  toward  his  warlike  father ! 
This  seven  years  did  not  Talbot  see  his  son ; 

'  Enter  Sir  William  Lucyl]     In  the  old  copy  we  have  duly 
Enter  a  Messenger.    But  it  apbear»  from  the  subsequent  see 
that  the  messenger  was  Sir  William  Lucy.    Malonb. 
4  —  oiRDLBD  with  a  WAIST  of  irou,]     So,  in  King  John : 

" those  sleeping  stones, 

^'  ToibX  as  a  tuoMl  do  girdk  you  about  -f-««,**    Stbbt«i 
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And  now  they  meet  where  both  their  lives    are 
done  ^. 

Yo&K.  Alas !  what  joy  shall  noble  Talbot  have, 
To  bid  his  young  son  welcome  to  his  grave  ? 
Away !  vexation  almost  stops  my  breath, 
That  sunderM  friends  greet  in  the  hour  of  death. — 
Lucy,  farewell :  no  more  my  fortune  can, 
But  curse  the  cause  I  cannot  aid  the  man. — 
Maine,  Blois,  Poictiers,  and  Tours,  are  won  away, 
*Lcmg  all  of  Somerset,  and  his  delay.  [^Exit. 

Lucy.  Thus,  while  the  vulture  *  of  sedition 
Feeds  in  the  bosom  of  such  great  commanders, 
Sleeping  neglection  doth  betray  to  loss 
The  conquest  of  our  scarce-cold  conqueror. 
That  ever-living  man  of  memory, 
Henry  the  fifth  : — ^Whiles  they  each  other  cross, 
Lives,  honours,  lands,  and  all,  hurry  to  loss.  [_Exit. 


SCENE  IV. 

Other  Plsdns  of  Gascony. 

^92ier  Somerset,  with  his  Forces;  an  Officer  of 

Talbot^ s  with  him. 

SoM.  It  is  too  late  ;  I  cannot  send  them  now : 
TKis  expedition  was  by  York,  and  Talbot, 
Tc>o  rashly  plotted ;  all  our  general  force 
Might  with  a  sally  of  the  very  town 
Be  buckled  with  :  the  over-daring  Talbot 
Hath  sullied  all  his  gloss  of  former  honour  \ 

*  -*-*  are  domb.]     i.  e.  expended^  consumed.    The  word  is  yet 
^''^  in  this  sense  in  the  Western  counties.     M alone. 

*  -—  the  vtJLTi^RB  — ]    Alluding  to  the  tale  of  Prometheus. 

Johnson. 
^     — -aU  his  0L08B  of  former  honour,]     Our  author  very  fre- 
T'^cidy  employB  this  phrase.    So,  in  Much  Ado  About  Nothing : 
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By  this  unheedful,  desperate,  wild  adventure : 
York  set  him  on  to  fight,  and  die  in  shame, 
That,   Talbot  dead,  great  York  might  bear  the 
name. 
Off.  Here  is  sir  William  Lucy,  who  ^th  me 
Set  from  our  o'er-match'd  forces  forth  for  aid. 

Enter  Sir  William  Lucy. 

SoM.  How  now,  sir  William  ?  whither  were  you 
sent? 

Lucy.  Whither,  my  lord  ?  from  bought  and  sold 
lord  Talbot  * ; 
Who,  ring'd  about  ^  with  bold  adversity. 
Cries  out  for  noble  York  and  Somerset, 
To  beat  assailing  death  from  his  weak  legions  ^ 
And  whiles  the  honourable  captain  there 
Drops  bloody  sweat  from  his  war-*wearied  limbs. 
And,  in  advantage  lingering  ^  looks  for  rescue. 
You,  his  false  hopes,  the  trust  of  England's  honour. 
Keep  off  aloof  with  worthless  emulation  ^, 

*'  —  the  new  gh$s  of  your  marriage."     It  occurs  also  in  Love's 
Labour's  Lost,  and  in  Macbeth,  &c.     Stebvens. 

®  —  from  bought  and  sold  Lord  Talbot ;]  i.  e.  from  one  ut- 
terly ruined  by  the  treacherous  practices  of  others.  So,  in  King 
Richard  III. : 

••  Jocky  of  Norfolk,  be  not  too  bold, 

"  For  Dickon  thy  master  is  bought  and  sold'' 

The  expression  appears  to  have  been  proverbial.  See  vol.  xv. 
p.  Z56,  n.  4-.     Malone. 

9  —  ring'd  about — ]     Environed,  encircled.    Johnson. 

So^  in  A  Midsummer-Night's  Dream : 

"  Enrings  the  barky  fingers  of  the  elm.'*     Steevens. 

'  — his  weak  LEGIONS.]  Old  copy — regions.  Corrected  by 
Mr.  Rowe.    Malonb. 

^  — -  in  ADVANTAGE  lingering,]  Protracting  his  resistaice  by 
the  advantage  of  a  strong  post.     Johnson. 

Or,  perhaps,  endeavouring  by  every  means  that  he  can,  with 
advantage  to  himself,  to  linger  out  the  action,  &c.     Malone. 

3  — -  worthless  emulation.]  In  this  line,  emulation  signifies 
merely  rivalry,  not  struggle  for  superior  excellence,    Johnson, 
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Let  not  your  private  discord  keep  away 
The  levied  succours  that  should  lend  him  aid. 
While  he.  renowned  noble  gentleman, 
Yields  ^  up  his  life  unto  a  world  of  odds : 
Orleans  the  Bastard,  Charles,  Burgundy  ^ 
Alen9on,  Reignier,  compass  him  about. 
And  Talbot  perisheth  by  your  default. 

SoM.  York  set  him  on,  York  should  have  sent 

him  aid. 
Lucy.  And  York  as  fast  upon  your  grace  ex- 
claims ; 
Swearing  that  you  withhold  his  levied  host. 
Collected  for  this  expedition. 

SoAf.  York  lies ;  he  might  have  sent  and  had  the 
horse: 
I  owe  him  little  duty,  and  less  love ; 
And  take  foul  scorn,  to  fawn  on  him  by  sending. 
Lucy.  The  fraud  of  England,  not  the  force  of 
France, 
Hath  now  entrapp'd  the  noble-minded  Talbot ! 
Never  to  England  shall  he  bear  his  life  : 
But  dies,  betrayed  to  fortune  by  your  strife. 

SoAf.  Come,  go ;  I  will  despatch  the  horsemen 
straight : 
Within  six  hours  they  will  be  at  his  aid. 

Lucy.  Too  late  comes  rescue;  he  is  ta*en,  or 
slain : 
For  fly  he  could  not,  if  he  would  have  fled ; 
And  fly  would  Talbot  never,  though  he  might. 

So  Ulysses,  in  Troilus  and  Cressida,  says  that  the  Grecian 
chiefe  were — 

•* grown  to  an  envious  fever 

"  Of  pale  and  bloodless  emulation**    M.  Mason. 
^  Yields  — ]     Thus  the  second  folio :  the  first — yield. 

Stbbvbns. 
<  —  AND  Burgundy,]     And,  v^hich  is  necessary  to  the  metre» 
k  wanting  in  the  first  folio,  but  is  supplied  by  the  second. 

Stebtens, 
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SoM.  If  he  be  dead,  brave  Talbot  then  adieu ! 
Lucy.  His  fame  lives  in  the  world,  his  shame  in 
you.  [Ejceunt. 

SCENE  V. 

The  English  Camp  near  Bourdeaux. 

Enter  TalboT^  and  John  his  Son. 

Tal.  O  young  John  Talbot !  I  did  send  for  thee. 
To  tutor  thee  in  stratagems  of  war ; 
That  Talbot*s  name  might  be  in  thee  revived. 
When  sapless  age,  and  weak  linable  limbs, 
Should  bring  thy  father  to  his  drooping  chair. 
But, — O  malignant  and  ill-boding  stars ! — 
Now  thou  art  come  unto  a  feast  of  death  ^ 
A  terrible  and  unavoided  ^  danger : 
Therefore,  dear  boy,  mount  on  my  swiftest  horse ; 
And  ril  direct  thee  how  thou  shalt  escape 
By  sudden  flight :  come,  dally  not,  begone. 

John.  Is  my  name  Talbot  ?  and  am  I  your  son  ? 
And  shall  I  fly  ?  O,  if  you  love  my  mother. 
Dishonour  not  her  honourable  name. 
To  make  a  bastard,  and  a  slave  of  me  : 
The  world  will  say — He  is  not  Talbot's  blood. 
That  basely  fled,  when  noble  Talbot  stood 
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^  —  a  FEAST  of  DEATH,]  To  a  field  where  death  will  heJeaUed 
with  slaughter.     Johnson. 

So,  in  King  Richard  II : 

"  T\i\&yeast  of  battle,  with  mine  adversary."     Stbbvbns. 

7  —  unavoided  — ]     for  unavoidabk.     Malonb. 

So,  in  King  Richard  II. : 

"  And  unavoided  is  the  danger  now.**     Stebvens. 

®  —  noble  Talbot  stood.]  For  what  reason  this  scene  is  written 
in  rhyme,  I  cannot  g^ess.  If  Shakspeare  had  not  in  other  plays 
mingled  his  rhymes  and  blank  verses  in  the  same  manner,  I  should 
have  suspected  that  this  dialogue  had  been  a  part  of  some  other 
poem  which  was  never  finished  and  that  being  loath  to  throw  hi& 
taboor  away,  he  inserted  it  here.    Johnson. 
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Tjil.  Fly,  to  revenge  my  death,  if  I  be  slain. 

JoBN.  He,  that  flies  so,  will  ne'er  return  again. 

Tal.  If  we  both  stay,  we  both  are  sure  to  die. 

John.  Then  let  me  stay;  and  father,    do  you 
flyt 
Your  loss  is  great,  so  your  regard  ^  should  be  ; 
My  worth  unknown,  no  loss  is  known  in  me. 
Upon  my  death  the  French  can  little  boast ; 
In  yours  they  will,  in  you  all  hopes  are  lost. 
Flight  cannot  stain  the  honour  you  have  won ; 
But  mine  it  will,  that  no  exploit  have  done : 
You  fled  for  vantage  every  one  will  swear ; 
But,  if  I  bow,  they'll  say — it  was  for  fear. 
There  is  no  hope  that  ever  I  will  stay. 
If,  the  first  hour,  I  shrink,  and  run  away. 
Here,  on  my  knee,  I  beg  mortality. 
Rather  than  life  preserved  with  infamy. 

Tal.   Shall  all   thy  mother's  hopes  lie  in  one 
tomb  .^  • 

John.  Ay,  rather  than  Til  shame  my  mother's 
womb. 

Tal.  Upon  my  blessing  I  command  thee  go. 

John.  To  fight  I  will,  but  not  to  fly  the  foe. 

Tal.  Part  of  thy  father  may  be  sav'd  in  thee. 

John.  No  part  of  him,  but  will  be  shame  in  me, 

Tal.  Thou  never  had'st  renown,  nor  canst  not 
lose  it. 

John.  Yes,  your  renowned  name;   Shall  flight 
abuse  it  ? 

Tal.  Thy  father's  charge  shall  clear  thee  from 
that  stain. 

John.  You  cannot  witness  for  me,  being  slain. 

This  practice  was  common  to  all  his  contemporaries.    See  the 
Enay  on  Shakspeare*s  Versification.    Bobwell. 
9  —  your  regard  — ]    Your  care  of  your  own  safety. 

Johnson, 
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If  death  be  so  apparent,  then  both  fly. 

Tj^l.  And  leave  my  followers  here,  to  fight^  8 
die? 
My  age  was  never  tainted  with  such  shame. 

John.  And  shall  my  youth  be   guilty  of  si 
blame  ? 
No  more  can  I  be  severed  from  your  side. 
Than  can  yourself  yourself  in  twain  divide : 
Stay,  go,  do  what  you  will,  the  like  do  I ; 
For  live  I  will  not,  if  my  father  die. 

Tj^l.  Then  here  I  take  my  leave  of  thee,  fair  s 
Bom  to  eclipse  ^  thy  life  this  afternoon. 
Come,  side  by  side  together  live  and  die ; 
And  soul  with  soul  from  France  to  heaven  fly. 

SCENE  VI. 

A  Field  of  Battle. 

jilarum :    Excursions^   wherein    Talbo']?s   Sot 
hemmed  about ^  and  Talbot  rescues  him. 

Tal.  Saint  George  and  victory !  fight,  soldi 
fight: 
The  regent  hath  with  Talbot  broke  his  word. 
And  left  us  to  the  rage  of  France  his  sword. 
Where   is   John  Talbot? — pause,    and    take 

breath ; 
I  gave  thee  life,  and  rescued  thee  from  death. 
John.  O  twice  my  father !  twice  am  I  thy  soi 


fair  SON, 


Born  to  eclipse,  &c.]    An  apparent  quibble  between  sot 
sun.     So,  in  King  Richard  III. : 

"  And  turns  the  sun  to  shade ; — alas,  alas ! — 
"  Witness  my  son^  now  in  the  shade  of  death.*'     Steev; 
*  O  twice  my  father !  twice  am  I  thy  son  :]     A  French  epia 
on  a  child,  who  being  shipwrecked  with  his  father  saved  his  li 
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rilie  life,  thou  gav'st  me  first,  was  lost  and  done  ^ ; 
Till  with  thy  warlike  sword,  despite  of  fate. 
To  my  determin'd  timie*  thou  gav'st  new  date. 
Tal.  When  from  the  Dauphin's  crest  thy  sword 
struck  fire  *, 
It  warm'd  thy  father's  heart  with  proud  desire 
Of  bold-fac'd  victory.     Then  leaden  age, 
Quicken'd  with  youthful  spleen,  and  warlike  rage. 
Beat  down  Alen9on,  Orleans,  Burgundy, 
Aud  from  the  pride  of  Gallia  rescued  thee. 
The  ireful  bastard  Orleans — that  drew  blood 
From  thee,  my  boy ;  and  had  the  maidenhood 
Of  thy  first  fight — I  soon  encountered ; 
And,  interchanging  blows,  I  quickly  shed 
Some  of  his  bastard  blood  ;  and,  in  disgrace. 
Bespoke  him  thus :  Contaminated^  base^ 
And  misbegotten  blood  I  spill  of  thine^ 
Mean  and  right  poor;  for  that  pure  blood  of  mine^ 
IVhich  thou  didst  force  from  Talbot  ^  my  brave  boy  ;— 
Here,  purposing  the  Bastard  to  destroy, 

getting  on  his  parent's  dead  body,  turns  on  the  same  thought. 
After  describing  the  wreck,  it  concludes  thus : 

aprez  mille  efforts, 

J'apper^us  prez  de  moi  flotter  des  membres  morts  ; 
Helas  !  c*etoit  mon  pere. 
Je  le  connus^  je  I'embrassai, 
£t  sur  lui  jusq*  au  port  heureusement  pousse, 
Des  ondtes  et  vents  j*evitai  la  furie. 
(^e  ce  pere  doit  nCeire  cher. 
Qui  m*a  deuxfois  donni  la  vie, 

Unefois  sur  la  terre,  et  t autre  sur  la  merl    Malonb. 
)  — -  and  DONE ;]     See  p.  119,  n.  5.     Malonb. 
♦  To  my  DBTBRMiN*D  time — "}    i.  e.   ended.    So,  in  King 
Henry  IV.  Part  II. : 

"  Till  his  friend  sickness  hath  determin'd  me.** 

Stebvbns. 
The  word  is  still  used  in  that  sense  by  legal  conveyancers. 

Malone. 
i  When  from  the  Dauphin's  crest  thy  sword  struck  firb,]  So, 
in  Drayton's  Mortimeriados,  1596: 

"  Made^rtf  to  fly  from  Hertford's  burgonet."    Stebvbns. 
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Came  in  strong  rescue.    Speak,  thy  fiithei^i  eve; 

Art  not  thou  weary,  John  ?  How  dciet  thou  fluei 

Wilt  thou  yet  leave  the  battle,  boy,  and  Ay, 

Now  thou  art  sealed  the  son  of  chivalry  ? 

Fly,  to  revenge  my  death,  when  I  am  dead ; 

The  help  of  one  stands  me  in  little  stead. 

O,  too  much  folly  is  it,  well  I  wot. 

To  hazard  all  our  lives  in  one  small  boat. 

If  I  to-day  die  not  with  Frenchmen's  rage. 

To-morrow  I  shall  die  with  mickle  age : 

By  me  they  nothing  gain,  an  if  I  stay, 

*Tis  but  the  shortening  of  my  life  one  day  * : 

In  thee  thy  mother  dies,  our  household's  name, 

My  death's  revenge,  thy  youth,  and  England's  fiune : 

All  these,  and  more,  we  hazard  by  thy  stay ; 

All  these  are  sav'd,  if  thou  wilt  fly  away. 

John.  The  sword  of  Orleans  hath  not  made  lae 

smart. 
These  words  of  yours  draw  life-blood   from  my 

heart  ^ : 
On  that  advantage,  bought  with  such  a  shame, 
(To  save  a  paltry  life,  and  slay  bright  fame  %) 

^  *Tis  but  the  short* ning  of  my  life  one  day :]  The  structure  ^ 
this  line  very  much  resembles  that  of  another,  in  King  Henry  f^* 
Part  II. : 

"  —  to  say, 

'•  Heaven  shorten  Harry's  happy  life  one  day." 

7  The  sword  of  Orleans  hath  not  made  me  smart, 
These  words  of  yours  draw  life-blood  from  my  heart :] 
"  Are  there  not  poisons,  racks,  and  flames,  and  noards  f 
"  That  Emma  thus  must  die  by  Henry* txuordsf  "    Priof* 

Malovb. 
So,  in  this  play.  Part  III. : 

"  Ah,  kill  me  with  thy  tveapon,  not  with  toords.** 

Stebvbhs. 
'  On  that  advantage,  bought  with  such  a  shame, 
(To  save  a  paltry  life,  and  slay  bright  fiame,)]     Tliis  ^fmnkg^ 
seems  to  lie  obscure  and  disjointed.    Neither  the  g^rammar  it  tip 
be  justified ;  nor  is  the  sentiment  better.     I  hare  ventured  at  a. 
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Befbre  young  Talbot  from  old  Talbot  fly. 

The  coward  horse,  that  bears  me,  fall  and  die ! 

And  like  me  to  the  peasant  boys  of  France  ^; 

To  be  shame's  scorn,  and  subject  of  mischance ! 

Surely,  by  all  the  glory  you  have  won. 

An  if  I  fly,  I  am  not  Talbot's  son : 

Then  talk  no  more  of  flight,  it  is  no  boot ; 

If  son  to  Talbot,  die  at  Talbot's  foot. 


slight  alteration,  which  departs  so  little  from  the  reading  which 
has  obtained,  but  so  much  raises  the  sense,  as  well  as  takes  away 
the  obscurity,  that  I  am  willing  to  think  it  restores  the  author's 
meaning: 

"  Out  on  that  vantage .**    Theobald. 

Sir  T.  Hanmer  reads : 

•*  O  what  advantage /' 

which  I  have  followed,  though  Mr.  Theobald*s  conjecture  may  be 
well  enough  admitted.    Johiyson. 

I  have  no  doubt  but  the  old  reading  is  right,  and  the  amend- 
ment unnecessary;  the  passage  being  better  as  it  stood  originally, 
if  pointed  thus: 

**  On  that  advantage,  bought  with  such  a  shame, 
"  (To  save  a  paltry  life,  and  slay  bright  fame,) 
"  Before  young  Talbot  from  old  Talbot  fly, 
"  The  coward  horse,  that  bears  me,  fall  and  die !  *' 
The  dividing  the  sentence  into  two  distinct  parts^  occasioned 
the  obscurity  of  it,  which  this  Hiethod  of  printing  removes. 

M.  Mason. 
The  sense  is—Before  young  Talbot  %  from  his  father,  (in 
order  to  save  his  life  while  he  destrovs  his  character,)  on,  or  for 
the  sake  of,  the  advantages  yon  mention,  namely,  preservine  our 
household's  name,  &c.  may  my  coward  horse  drop  aown  dead  ! 

Malonb. 
9  And  LIKE  me  to  the  peasant  boys  of  France ;]  To  like  one 
to  the  peasants,  is,  to  compare,  to  level  &y  comparison  ;  the  line 
ii  therefore  intelligible  enough  by  itself,  but  in  this  sense  it  wants 
cooneotioii.  Sir  T.  Hanmer  reads.-^And  leave  me,  which  makea 
a  dear  tense  and  just  consequence.  But  as  change  b  not  to  be 
allowed  without  necessity,  I  have  suffered  like  to  stand,  because  I 
tuppose  the  author  meant  the  same  as  make  Uke,  or  reduce  to  a 
kid  wUh.    Johnson. 

Soi,  in  King  Henry  IV.  Part  II. :  *'  —when  the  Prince  broke 
thy  head  for  Uking  his  father  to  a  singing  man,*'  &c.    Stebvens. 
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Tal.   Then  follow  thou  thy   desperate  aire  of 
Crete, 
Thou  Icarus' ;  thy  life  to  me  is  sweet: 
If  thou  wilt  fight,  fight  by  thy  father^s  side; 
And,  commendable  prov'd,  let's  die  in  pride. 

\Exennt. 

SCENE  VII. 

Another  Part  of  the  Same. 

Alarum  :   Excursions.      Enter  Talbot  wounded^ 

supported  by  a  Servant. 

Tal.    Where  is  my  other  life  ? — ^mine  own  is 
gone  ;— 
O,  Where's  young  Talbot  ?  where  is  valiant  John  ? — 
Triumphant  death,  smear 'd  with  captivity  ^ ! 
Young  Talbot's  valour  makes  me  smile  at  thee :— - 
When  he  perceived  me  shrink,  and  on  my  knee. 
His  bloody  sword  he  brandished  over  me. 
And,  like  a  hungry  lion,  did  commence 
Rough  deeds  of  rage,  and  stem  impatience  ; 
But  when  my  angry  guardant  stood  alone, 

*  —  Ihy  desperate  sire  of  Crete, 

Thou  Icarus ;]     So,  in  the  Third  Part  of  this  play : 
"  What  a  peevish  fool  was  that  of  Crete?  ** 
Again: 

"  I,  Daedalus ;  my  poor  boy,  Icarus—."    STfiBVBNS. 

*  Triumphant  death,  smear'd  with  captivity !]     That  is,  death 
stained  and  dishonoured  with  captivity.     Johnson. 

Death  stained  by  my  being  made  a  captive  and  d3ring  in  cuH 
tivity.  The  author,  when  he  first  addresses  death,  and  uses  the 
epithet  Iriumphant,  considers  him  as  a  person  who  had  triumphed 
over  him  by  plunging  his  dart  in  his  breast.  In  the  latter  part 
of  the  line,  if  Dr.  Johnson  has  rightly  explained  it,  death  must 
have  its  ordinary  signification.  "  I  think  light  of  inyrdeath, 
though  rendered  disgraceful  by  captivity,*'  &c.  Perhaps,  how-^ 
ever,  the  construction  intended  by  the  poet  was-^Young  TalboC't 
valour  makes  me,  smeared  with  captivity,  smile*  &c.  If  lo^ 
there  should  be  a  comma  after  captivity,     Malone. 
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Tendering  my  ruin  ^,  and  assaiFd  of  none, 
Dizzy-eyM  fury,  and  great  rage  of  heart, 
Suddenly  made  him  fh>m  my  side  to  start 
iDto  the  clustering  battle  of  the  French : 
And  in  that  sea  of  blood  my  boy  did  drench 
His  overmounting  spirit ;  and  there  died 
My  Icarus,  my  blossom,  in  his  pride. 

Enter  Soldiers,  bearing  the  Body  of  John  Talbot^. 

Serf.  O  my  dear  lord !  lo,  where  your  son  is 

borne ! 
T^L.  Thou  antick  death  ^,  which  laugh'st  us  here 
to  scorn. 
Anon,  from  thy  insulting  tyranny. 
Coupled  in  bonds  of  perpetuity, 

'  Tend'aing  my  ruin,]     Watching  me  with  tenderness  in  my 
iail.    Johnson. 
1  would  rather  read-— 

"  Tending  my  ruin,"  &c.    Tyrwhitt. 
I  adhere  to  the  old  reading.     So,  in  Haplet,  Polonius  says  to 
Ophelia : 

"  —  Tender  yourself  more  dearly."     Steevens. 
Again,  in  King  Henry  VI.  Part  II. : 

•*  I  tender  so  the  safety  of  my  lieffe."  Malone; 
<— Md?  Body  of  John  Talbot. '\  This  John  Talbot  was  the 
eldest  son  of  the  first  Earl  by  his  second  wife,  and  was  Viscount 
^le,  when  he  was  killed  with  his  father,  in  endeavouring  to 
nliere  Chatilion,  after  the  battle  of  Bourdeaux,  in  the  year  1458. 
He  was  created  Viscount  Lisle  in  1451.  John,  the  Earl's  eldest 
*0Q  by  his  first  wife,  was  slain  at  the  battle  of  Northampton,  in 
1460.    Malone. 

^  Thou  antick  death,]     The  fool^  or  antick  of  the  play,  made 
*port  by  mocking  the  graver  personages.     Johnson. 
In  King  Richard  II.  we  have  the  same  image  : 
"  within  the  hollow  crown 

"  That  rounds  the  mortal  temples  of  a  king 
*'  Keeps  death  his  court :  and  there  the  antick  sits 
"  Scoffing  his  state,  and  grinning  at  his  pomp.'* 

Steevens. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  Shakspeare  borrowed  this  idea  fromr 
<^e  of  the  cuts  to  that  most  exquisite  work  called  Imagines  Mortifr, 
commonly  ascribed  to  th^  pencil  of  Holbein,  but  without  any 
*ttthority.     Sec  the  7th  print.     Douce. 

VOL.  XVIII.  K 
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Two  Talbots,  winged  through  the  lither  aky  ^ 
In  thy  despite,  shall  *scape  mortality •<— 
O  thou  whose  wounds  become  hard^fiEtvoui'd  dea 
Speak  to  thy  father,  ere  thou  yield  thy  breaths 
Brave  death  by  speaking*  whether  he  will,  or  no 
Imagine  him  a  Frenchman,  and  thy  foe.— 
Poor  boy!   he  smiles,  methinks:   as  who  sbo 

say — 
Had  death  been  French,  then  dMth  had  died 

day. 
Come,  come,  and  lay  him  in  his  father's  arms ; 
My  spirit  can  no  longer  bear  these  harms. 
Soldiers,  adieu !  I  have  what  I  would  have. 
Now  my  old  arms  are  young  John  Talbot's  grave 

Alarums.  Exeunt  Soldiers  and  Servant,  IcMt 
the  two  Bodies.  Enter  Charles,  Albi^on,  E 
ouNDY,  Bastard,  La  Pucelle,  and  Forces. 

Char.  Had  York  and  Somerset  brought  rescue 
We  should  have  found  a  bloody  day  of  this. 

^  ~  winged  through  the  lither  skyj     Liiher  is  JlexS 
^ieUiag,     In  much  the  same  sense  Milton  says : 
"  —  He  with  broad  sails 
•*  Winnow'd  the  buxom  air." 
That  is,  the  obsequious  air.     Jounsom. 
Lither  is  the  comparative  of  the  adjective  lithe. 
So^  in  Lyly*s  Endymion,  1591  : 

•'  —  to  breed  numbness  or  lithemess*' 
lAtherness  is  limbemess,  or  yielding  weakneu. 
Again,  in  Look  About  You,  1600 : 

"  ril  bring  his  lither  legs  in  better  frame." 
Milton  might  have  borrow^  the  expression  from  Sptm 
Gower,  who  uses  it  in  the  Prologue  to  his  Confessio  Amaotii 
"  That  unto  him  whiche  the  head  is, 
'*  The  membres  buxom  shall  bowe.'* 
In  the  old  service  of  matrimony,  the  wife  was  enjoined 
kfxom  both  at  bed  and  board.    Buxom^  therefore,  ancienth 
nified  obedient  or  yielding.    Stubbs,  in  his  Anatomic  of  Afi 
1595,  uses  the  word  in  the  same  sense  :  *'  — -  are  ao  hutm 
their  shameless  desires,*'  &c.     Stebvsns. 
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Bast.  How  the  young  whelp  of  Talbot's,  raguig- 
wood^ 
Did  flesh  his  puny  sword  in  Frenchmen's  blood " ! 

Puc.  Once  I  encountered  him,  and  thus  I  said, 
Tkm  maUkn  youth  be  n)anquishd  by  a  maid: 
But — with  a  proud^  majestical  high  scorn, — 
He  answered  thus ;  Young  Talbot  was  not  bom 
To  he  the  pillage  of  a  giglot  xvench  ^  : 
80,  rushing  in  the  bowels  of  the  French  ^ 
He  left  me  proudly,  as  unworthy  fight. 

Bur.  Doubtless,  he  would  have  made  a  nol>te 
knight : 
See,  where  he  lies  inhersed  in  the  arms 
Of  the  most  bloody  nurser  of  his  harms. 

Bjsr.    Hew  them  to  pieces,  hack  their  bones 
asunder ; 
Whose  life  was  England's  glory,  Gallia's  wonder, 

Chjr.  O,  no ;  forbear :  for  that  which  we  have  fled 
During  the  life,  let  us  not  wrong  it  dead. 

J  — raging-wooD,]     That  is,  raging  mad.    So,  in  Heywood's 
^^ogues,  containing  a  number  of  effectual  Proverbs,  1562 : 
"  She  was,  as  they  say,  hom-iuoo<f." 
Again*  10  The  Longer  thou  11  vest  the  more  Fool  thou  art,  1.570 : 

"  He  will  fight  as  he  were  wood.**  Steevens. 
•  —  ID  Frenchman's  blood !]  The  return  of  rhyme  where 
^^S^osgTalbot  is  again  mentioned,  and  in  no  other  place,  strengthens 
^^t  suspicion  that  these  verses  were  originally  part  of  some  other 
^^rk,  and  were  copied  here  only  to  save  the  trouble  of  composing 
^^w,    Johnson. 

9  —  of  a  oiOLOT  xvench  :]     Giglot  is  a  tvanion,  or  a  strumpet. 

Johnson. 
The  word  is  used  by  Gascoigne  and  other  authors,  though  now 
IMte  obBolete. 

Sob  in  ike  play  of  Orlando  Furioso,  1594  : 

"  Whose  choice  is  like  that  Greekish  gigloVs  love, 
"  That  left  her  lord,  prince  Menelaus." 
r   See  Tol.  ii.  p.  197,  n.  7.     Steevens. 

'  —  in  the  bowels  of  the  French,]     So^  in  the  first  part  Hi 
1605: 
'*  lieelj  Don  Andrea !  yes,  in  the  hattle*$  bowels.** 

Stesvbns. 

K  2 


tSi  FIRST  PART  OF'  act  if. 

ft  • 

Enter  Sir  William  Lucy,  attended;  a  French 

Herald  preceding. 

Lucy.  Herald, 
Conduct  me  to  the  Dauphin's  tent;  to  know 
Who  hath  obtained  ^  the  glory  of  the  day. 

Char.  On  what  submissive  message  art  thM 
sent  ? 

Lucy.  Submission,  Dauphin  ?  'tis  a  mere  Freocl 
word ;  ^ 
We  English  warriors  wot  not  what  it  means. 
I  come  to  know  what  prisoners,  thou  hast  ta'en^ 
And  to  survey  the  bodies  of  the  dead. 

Char.  For  prisoners,  ask'st  thou  ?  hell  our  prim 
is. 
But  tell  me  whom  thou  seek  st. 

Lucy.  Where  is  the  great  Alcides^®  of  the  fields 
Valiant  lord  Talbot,  earl  of  Shrewsbury  ? 
Created,  for  his  rare  success  in  arms. 
Great  earl  of  Washford  *,  Waterford,  and  Valence 

»  Herald, 
Conduct  me  to  the  Dauphin *s  tent ;  to  know 
Who  hath  obtained  — ]     Lucy*8  message  implied  that  he  kne 
who  had  obtained  the  victory :  therefore  Sir  T.  Hanmer  readt : 
'*  Herald^  conduct  me  to  the  Dauphin's  tent."  Jobvioi 

3  Where  Is  the  great  Alcides — ]  Old  copy-^Btc^  vdieie' 
Corrected  by  Mr.  Rowe.  The  compositor  probably  caught  tl 
word  but  from  the  preceding  line.     MALONfi. 

^  Great  earl  of  Washford,]  It  appears  from  Camden's  Br 
lannia  and  Holinshed*s  Chronicle  of  Ireland,  that  Wexford  m 
anciently  called  Wey%ford,  In  Crompton*s  Mansion  of  Mn 
nanimitie  it  is  written  as  here,  Washford.  This  long  list  of  dui 
ts  taken  from  the  epitaph  formerly  ^xed  on  Lord  Talbot*8  tomb  I 
Roiien  in  Normandv.  Where  this  author  found  it,  I  haye  fli 
been  able  to  ascertam,  for  it  is  not  in  the  common  historiaDS.  Tl 
oldest  book  in  which  I  have  met  with  it  is  the  tract  above  nia 
iioned,  which  was  printed  in  1599,  posterior  to  the  date  of  tli 
play.  Numerous  as  this  list  is,  the  epitaph  has  one  more,  whid 
I  suppose,  was  only  rejected  because  it  would  not  easily  fiedl  nU 
the  verse,  "  Lord  Lovetoft  of  Worsop.**  It  concludes  as  here^- 
**  Lord  Falconbridge,  Knight  of  the  noble  order  of  St.  Gemg 
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Lord  Talbot  of  Goodrig  and  Urchinfield,  [ 

Lord  Strange  of  Blackmere,  lord  Verdun  of  Alton, 
Lord  Cromwell  of  Wingfield,  lord  Furnival  of  Shefr 

field. 
The  thrice  victorious  lord  of  Falconbridge ; 
Knight  of  the  noble  order  of  Saint  George, 
Worthy  Saint  Michael,  and  the  golden  fleece  r 
Great  mareshal  to  Henry  the  sixth, 
Of  all  his  wars  within  the  realm  of  France  ? 

Puc.  Here  is  a  silly  stately  style  indeed ! 
The  Turk,  that  two  and  fifty  kingdoms  hath  ^ 
Writes  not  so  tedious  a  style  as  this. — 
Him,  that  thou  magnifiest  with  all  these  titles. 
Stinking,  and  fly-blown,  lies  here  at  our  feet. 

Lucy.    Is   Talbot  slain;    the  Frenchmen's  only 
scourge. 
Your  kingdom's  terrour  and  black  Nemesis  ? 
0,  were  mine  eye-balls  into  bullets  tum'd. 
That  I,  in  rage,  might  shoot  them  at  your  faces ! 
0,  that  I  could  but  call  these  dead  to  life ! 
It  were  enough  to  fright  the  realm  of  France  : 
Were  but  his  picture  left  among  you  here. 
It  would  amaze  ^  the  proudest  of  you  all. 
Give  me  their  bodies ;  that  I  may  bear  them  hence. 
And  give  them  burial  as  beseems  their  worth. 

Puc.  I  think,  this  upstart  is  old  Talbot's  ghost,  "', 
He  speaks  with  such  a  proud  commanding  spirit. 

St  Michael,  and  the  golden  fleece.  Great  Marshall  to  Kinr 
Henry  VI.  of  his  realm  in  France,  who  died  in  the  battle  of 
Boordeaux,  1453.**    Malonb. 

i  The  Turk,  &c.]    Alluding  probably  to  the  ostentatious  letter 
of  Sultan  Solyman  the  Magnificent,  to  the  Emperor  Ferdinands 
1562 ;  in  which  all  the  Grand  Seignor*s  titles  are  enumerated. 
^  Knolle8*s  History  of  the  Turks,  5th  edit.  p.  789.    Grey. 
..  f  —  amaze  — ]    i.  e.  (as  in  other  instances)  confound,  throw, 
bto  oonntemation.    So,  in  Cymbeline : 

**  I  am  amaz'd  with  matter  Stbevbns.  * 
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For  God's  sake,  let  him  have  *em ' ;  to  htep  thl 

here, 
IVejf  would  but  stink,  and  putrefy  the  afar. 
Char.  Go,  take  their  bodies  hence> 
Lucy.  FU  bear  them  hcai 

But  from  their  ashes  shall  be  rear'd 
A  phoenix  *  that  shall  make  all  France  afeard. 
Char.  So  we  be  rid  of  them,  do  with  *em  wl 
thou  wilt  ^ 
And  now  to  Paris,  in  this  conquering  vein ; 
All  will  be  ours,  now  bloody  'Tedbot  s  slain. 

[Exm 


ACT  V.     SCENE  I.* 
London.     A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  King  Henry^  Glostjer,  and  Exetbmu 

K.  Hew.  Have  you  perus'd  the  letten  from 
pope, 

7  —  kt  btm  hsve  *sm  ;]     Old  oopy^have  Ami.    8o»  a  I 
lower, — do  with  him.    The  first  emendation  was  made  fagf 
Theobald ;  the  other  by  the  editor  of  the  second  folio.  Mal( 
^  Bot  fix)ra  then:  ashes  shall  be  rear'd 
A  phoenix,  &c.]     The  defect  in  the  metre  shows  that  i 
word  of  two  syllables  was  inadvertently  omitted ;  probably  an 
tliet  to  fuhes.    Malome. 
So,  in  the  Third  Part  of  this  play : 

**  My  ashes,  as  the  phoenix,  shall  bring  forth 
*•  A  bird  that  will  revenge  upon  you  all." 
Sir  Thomas  Hanmer,  with  great  probidnlity,  reads : 

^  But  from  their  ashes,  Dauphin^""  &e.    SxiBTBat. 
9  So  we  be  rid  of  them,  do  with  'bm  what  thou  wilt.]     h 
fNite,  for  th«  sake  of  metre,  the  useless  words — xjokh  'em  shooi 
Mtted.    Stesvens. 
^  hex  V.  Scene  I.]    In  the  ortginal  copy,  the  trnMcribc 
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The  emperor,  and  the  earl  of  Armagnac  ? 

Glo.  I  have,  my  lord ;  and  dieir  intent  is  this,-« 
They  humbly  sue  unto  your  excellence. 
To  have  a  godly  peace  concluded  of. 
Between  the  realms  of  England  and  of  France. 
K.  Hen.  How  doth  your  grace  affect  their  mo<^ 

tion? 
Glo.  Well,  my  good  lord ;  and  as  the  only  OMaof 
To  stop  effusion  of  our  Christian  bloody 
And  'stablish  quietness  on  every  side. 

K.  Hen.  Ay,  marry,  uncle ;  for  I  always  thought^ 
It  was  both  impious  and  unnatural, 
That  such  immanity  ^  and  bloody  strife 
Should  reign  among  professors  of  one  fdth. 

Glo.  Beside,  my  lord, — the  sooner  to  effect^ 
And  surer  bind,  this  knot  of  amity, — 
The  earl  of  Armagnac — near  knit  to  Charles, 
A  man  of  great  authority  in  France, — . 
Proffers  his  only  daughter  to  your  grace 
In  marriage,  with  a  large  and  sumptuous  dowry. 
K.  Hen.  Marriage,  unde !  alas !  my  years   art 
young  * ; 
And  fitter  is  my  study  and  my  books. 
Than  wanton  dalliance  with  a  paramour. 
Yet,  call  the  ambassadors ;  and,  as  you  please. 
So  let  them  have  their  answers  every  one  : 
I  shall  be  well  content  with  any  choice. 
Tends  to  God  s  glory,  and  my  country's  weaL 


C'nter  forgot  to  mark  the  commencement  of  the  fifth  Act ;  and 
I  bjr  mimce  called  this  scene.  Scene  11.  The  editor  of  the  te^ 
coad  folio  made  a  very  absurd  regulation  by  making  the  Act  bti* 
gni  in  the  middle  of  the  preceding  scene,  (where  the  Dauphin,  lie* 
enter,  and  take  notice  ot  the  dead  bodies  of  Talbot  and  his  son,]^ 
Mack  was  inadverteatljr  followed  in  sabsequent  editaons. 

MiULOWB. 

*«^  imnanity-- ]    i.  e.  barbanty,  safi^^ess*    draaTttwa* 
>  —  My  ytaia  are  young;]   His  majesty,  howefti^  was  twenlr* 
four  years  old.    Malonb. 
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Enter  a  Legate^  and  Txco  Ambassadors^  with  JfiH* 
CHESTER^  in  a  Cardinals  Habit, 

ExE.  What !  is  my  lord  of  Winchester  install'dr 
And  caird  unto  a  cardinaFs  degree  * ! 
Then,  I  perceive  that  will  be  verified, 
Henry  the  fifth  did  sometime  prophecy, — 
ff  once  he  come  to  be  a  cardinal^ 
He*ll  make  his  cap  co-equal  xvith  the  crown. 

K.  Hen.  My  lords  ambassadors,  your  several  suit3 
Have  been  considered  and  deflated  on. 
Your  purpose  is  both  good  and  reasonable : 
And,  therefore,  are  we  certainly  resolv'd. 
To  draw  conditions  of  a  friendly  peace ; 
Which,  by  my  lord  of  Winchester,  we  mean 
Shall  be  transported  presently  to  France* 

Glo.  And  for  the  proffer  of  my  lord  your  mas  — 
ter, — 
I  have  inform'd  his  highness  so  at  large. 
As — liking  of  the  lady  s  virtuous  gifts. 
Her  beauty,  and  the  value  of  her  dower, — 
He  doth  intend  she  shall  be  England's  queen. 

K.  Hex.  In  argument  and  proof  of  which  con- 
tract, 
Bear  her  this  jewel,  [To  the  Amb."]  pledge  of  my 
affection. 

^  What!  is  my  lord  of  Winchester  instaird. 
And  call'd  unto  a  cardinal's  degree !]     This,  (as  Mr.  Eklwaids 
has  observed  in  his  MS.  notes,)  argues  a  great  forgetfulness  in 
the  poet.     In  the  first  Act  Gloster  says  : 

••  1*1!  canvass  thee  in  thy  broad  cardinaVs  hat :  " 
And  it  is  strange  that  the  Duke  of  Exeter  should  not  know  of  hi» 
advancement.    Steevens. 

It  should  seem  from  the  stage-direction  prefixed  to  this  scene, 
and  from  tlie  conversation  between  the  Legate  and  Winchester, 
that  the  author  meant  it  to  be  understood  that  the  bishop  had  ob* 
tained  his  cardinal's  hat  only  just  before  his  present  entry.  The 
inaccuracy,  therefore,  was  in  making  Gloster  address  him  foy  Ihat 
title  in  the  beginning  of  the  play.  .  He  in  fact  obtaiaed  tl  in  the 
fifth  year  of  Henry's  reign.     Malone. 
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And  so,  my  lord  protector,  see  them  guarded^ 
And  safely  brought  to  Dover;  where,  inshipp'd. 
Commit  them  to  the  fortune  of  the  sea. 

[^Ejpeunt  King  Henry  and  Train  ;  Gloster^ 
Exeter^  and  Ambassadors. 

Win.  Stay,  my  lord  legate ;  you  shall  first  re- 
ceive 
The  sum  of  money,  which  I  promised 
Should  be  delivered  to  his  holiness 
For  clothing  me  in  these  grave  ornaments. 

Leo.  I  will  attend  upon  your  lordship's  leisure. 

fVjy.  Now,  Winchester  will  not  submit,  I  trow. 
Or  be  inferior  to  the  proudest  peer. 
Humphrey  of  Gloster,  thpu  shalt  well  perceive. 
That,  neither  in  birth  *,  or  for  authority. 
The  bishop  will  be  overborne  by  thee  : 
ni  either  make  thee  stoop,  and  bend  thy  knee. 
Or  sack  this  country  with  a  mutiny.  [^Eseunt. 


SCENE  II. 

France.     Plains  in  Anjou. 

Enter  Charles^  Burgundy^  Alen(jon^  La  Pucelle^ 

and  Forcesy  marching. 

Char.    These  news,  my  lords,  may  cheer  our 
drooping  spirits : 
*Tis  said,  the  stout  Parisians  do  revolt. 
And  turn  again  unto  the  warlike  French. 
Alen.  Then   march  to  Paris,  royal  Charles  of 
France, 
And  keep  not  back  your  powers  in  dalliance. 
Puc.  Peace  be  amongst  them,  if  they  turn  to  us ; 

.:  i  Thai*  neither  in  birth,]  I  would  read^/br  birth.  That  if^ 
thou  shalt  not  rule  me,  though  thy  birth  is  legitimate,  and  thy  au- 
thority jiupreme.    Johnson. 
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Else,  rain  combat  with  their  palaces ! 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  Success  unto  our  valiant  gennal. 
And  happiness  to  his  accomplices ! 

CsjiR.  What  tidings  send  our  scouts?  Ipr^ythec 
speak. 

Mess.  The  English  army,  that  divided  was 
Into  two  parties  \  is  now  conj<Hn*d  in  one ; 
And  means  to  give  you  battle  presently. 

Chj^r.  Somewhat  too  sudden,  sirs,  the  warnings 
Bat  we  will  presently  proidde  for  them. 

Bur.  I  trust,  the  ghost  of  Talbot  b  not  there; 
Now  he  is  gone,  my  lord,  you  need  not  fear. 

Puc.  Of  all  base  passions,  fear  is  most  accors'd:- 
C!ommand  the  conquest,  Charles,  it  shall  be  thine 
Let  Henry  fret,  and  all  the  world  repine. 

Char.  Then  on,  my  lords ;  And  France  be  fin 
tunate !  \Ea^eun 

SCENE  III. 
The  Same.     Before  Angiers. 

Alarums:  Excursions.     Enter  La  Pucbllk. 

Puc.  The  regent  conquers^  and  the  Frenchmc 
fly— 
Now  help,  ye  charming  spells,  and  penapts  ^  ; 

*  — parts,]     Old  copies — -parties,     Stbbvbns. 

7  —  je  charmtBg  spells,  and  periapts;]  Cbarms-aoiredlii 
Ezek.  xiii.  IS :  '*  Woe  to  them  that  sow  pillovni  to  all  arm-hole 
to  hunt  souk.**     Popb. 

Periapts  were  worn  about  the  neck  as  preserratiTes  from  diafi 
or^danger.  Of  these,  the  first  chapter  of  St.  John*8  Goapel  iv 
deemed  the  most  efficacious. 

Whoever  is  desirous  to  know  more  about  diem,  nmy 
Reginald  Scott's  Dmcorerj  of  Wilchciaft,  1584^  p.  SSO,  Sic. 
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And  ye  choice  spirits  that  admonish  me, 

And  give  me  signs  of  future  accidents !    [Thunder 

You  speedy  helpers,  that  are  substitutes 

Under  the  lordly  monarch  of  the  north  *, 

Appear,  and  aid  me  in  this  enterprize  ! 

Enter  Fiends. 

This  speedy  (juick  appearance  argues  proof 
Of  your  accustom'd  (Uligence  to  me. 
Now,  ye  familiar  spirits,  that  are  cull'd 
Out  of  the  powerful  regions  under  earth'. 
Help  me  this  once,  that  France  may  get  the  field. 

[T/iei/  walk  about,  and  speak  not 
0,   hold  me  not  with  silence  over-long ! 


iTic  following  stoiy,  which  is  related  in  Wits,  Fits,  and  Fancies, 
^^^5,  proves  nHiat  Mr.  Steevens  has  asserted :  *'  A  cardinal  seeinj 
^  K>  viest  carrying  a  cudgel  under  h»  gown,  reprimanded  him.  Hu 
^^^iise  was,  that  he  only  carried  it  to  defend  himself  against  th« 
of  the  town.  Wherefore,  I  pray  you,  replied  the  cardinal 
St.  John's  Gospel  ?  Alas,  my  lord,  said  the  pnest,  theM 
understand  no  Latin.**  Malonb. 
^  —  monarch  of  the  north,]  The  north  was  always  supposed 
^^  l)e  the  particular  habitation  of  bad  spirits.  Milton,  therefore; 
*^^4Binbles  the  rebel  angels  in  the  north.     Johnson. 

^lie  boast  of  Lucifer  in  the  xivth  chapter  of  Isaiah  is  said  to  be, 
^^^t  he  "  will  sit  upon  the  mount  of  the  congregation,  in  the  sides 
^^  the  north"    Stbbvens. 

9  Out  of  the  powerful  regions  under  earth,]     I  believe  Shak< 
H^eare  wrote — legions,    Warburton. 

"  The  regions  mider  earth  "  are  •  the  infernal  regions.*  Whcna 
^Ise  sliould  the  sorceress  have  selected  or  summoned  her  fiends  ? 

Stbbtbms. 

In  a  former  passage^  regions  seems  to  have  been  printed  insteac 
ailigkmsf  at  least  all  the  editors  from  the  time  of  Mr.  Howe  hav< 
there  substituted  the  latter  word  instead  of  the  former.  Sei 
pd  IdOy  n.  1.  The  word  cull'd^  and  the  epithet /Nwoey;^,  which  i 
applicable  to  the  fiends  themselves,  but  not  to  their  place  of  resi 
dence,  show  thai  it  has  an  equal  title  to  a  place  in  the  text  here 
So^  IB  The  Tempest : 

••  — —  Bui  one  Jiend  at  a  time, 

••  111  fight  thw  legiimi  o'er."     Malovb. 
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Where '  I  was  wont  to  feed  you  with  my  blood, 

ril  lop  a  member  off,  and  give  it  you. 

In  earnest  of  a  further  benefit ; 

So  you  do  condescend  to  help  me  now.— 

[TAey  hang  their  hca^^* 
No  hope  to  have  redress  ? — My  body  shall 
Pay  recompense,  if  you  will  grant  my  suit. 

[They  shake  their  head^- 
Cannot  my  body,  nor  blood-sacrifice. 
Entreat  you  to  your  wonted  furtherance  ? 
Then  take  my  soul ;  my  body,  soul,  and  all. 
Before  that  England  give  the  French  the  foil. 

[They  depart  - 
See!  they  forsake  me.     Now  the  time  is  come, 
That  France  must  vail  her  lofty-plumed  crest  \ 
And  let  her  head  fall  into  England's  lap. 
My  ancient  incantations  are  too  weak. 
And  hell  too  strong  for  me  to  buckle  with : 
Now,  France,  thy  glory  droopeth  to  the  dust. 

lExit. 

Alarums.  Enter  French  and  English,  fighting. 
La  Pucelle  and  York  fight  hand  to  hand.  La 
PucELLE  is  taken.     The  French  fiy. 

York.  Damsel  of  France,   I  think,  I  have  you 
fast: 
Unchain  your  spirits  now  with  spelling  charms. 
And  try  if  they  can  gain  your  liberty. — 
A  goodly  prize,  fit  for  the  devil's  grace  ! 
See,  how  the  ugly  witch  doth  bend  her  brows. 
As  if,  with  Circe,  she  would  change  my  shape  *. 

*  Where  — ]     i.  e.  whereas.    So,  in  Pericles,  Prince  of  Tyre : 

'*  Where  now  you*re  both  a  father  and  a  son."    SxEEVBifSf 

*  -^  VAIL  her  lofty-plumed  crest,]     i.  e.  lower  it.     So,  in  The 
Merchant  of  Venice : 

'•  Vailing  her  high  top  lower  than  her  ribs." 
See  vol.  V.  p.  9,  n.  1.     Steevens^. 
3  As  if,  with  Circe,  &c.]     So,  in  The  Comedy  of  Errors  : 

*'  I  think,  you  all  have  drank  of  Circes  cup.'*  Steeybvs. 
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Puc.  Chang'd  to  a  worser  shape  thou  canst  no 

be. 
York.  O,  Charles  the  Dauphin  is  a  proper  man ; 
No  shape  but  his  can  please  your  dainty  eye. 
Pdc.  a  plaguing  mischief  light  on  Charles,  anc 
thee! 
And  may  ye  both  be  suddenly  surpriz*d 
By  bloody  hands,  in  sleeping  on  your  beds ! 

York.  Fell,  banning  hag  ^ !    enchantress,   hole 
thy  tongue. 
J^uc.  I  pr*ythee,  give  me  leave  to  curse  a  while. 
Y'oRK.  Curse,  miscreant,  when  thou  comest  tc 
the  stake.  [^Exeunt 

Alarums.     Enter  Suffolk^  leading  in  Lady 

Margaret. 

^UF.  Be  what  thou  wilt,  thou  art  my  prisoner. 

[Gazes  on  her 

0  fairest  beauty,  do  not  fear,  nor  fly ; 
F^>T  I  will  touch  thee  but  with  reverent  hands, 
A^^Ei^d  lay  them  gently  on  thy  tender  side. 

1  loss  these  fingers  [Kissing  her  handJ\  for  etema 

peace  * : 

^  Fell,  BANNING  hag  !]     To  ban  is  to  curse.     So,  in  The  Jewo 
^alta,16SS: 

"  I  San  their  souls  to  everlasting  pains.**     Stebvens. 
-^  I  kiss  these  fingers  for  eternal  peace  :]     In  the  old  copy  these 
l^K^^s  are  thus  arranged  and  pointed  : 

'*  For  I  will  touch  thee  but  with  reverent  hands, 

''  I  kiss  these  fingers  for  eternal  peace, 

•*  And  lay  them  gently  on  thy  tender  side.'* 
^y  which  SttffDlk  is  made  to  kiss  his  own  fingers^  a  symbol  of  peac< 
^^  ^hich,  there  is,  I  believe,  no  example.  The  transposition  wai 
^^^^^ule,  I  think,  rightly,  by  Mr.  Capell.  In  the  old  edition,  as  here 
^*^^re  is, only  a  comma  after  **  hands,**  which  seems  to  counte 
^^^tice  the  regulation  now  made.  To  obtain  something  like  sense 
^5^«  modem  editors  were  obliged  to  put  a  full  point  at  the  end  o 

In  oonfirmation  of  the  transposition  here  made,  let  it  be  remem 
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Who  art  thou  ?  say»  that  I  may  honour  thee* 
Mar.  Margaret  my  name ;  and  daughter  to 
king. 

The  king  of  Naples,  whosoever  thou  art. 
SuF.  An  earl  I  am,  and  SufiQjlk  am  I  called. 

Be  not  offended,  nature's  miracle. 

Thou  art  allotted  to  be  ta'en  by  me : 

So  doth  the  swan  her  downy  cygnets  save. 

Keeping  them  prisoners  underneath  her  wings  ^. 

Yet,  if  this  servile  usage  once  offend, 

Go^  and  be  free  again  as  Suffolk's  friend. 

[She  turns  away  as  g(nng 

O,  stay ! — I  have  no  power  to  let  her  pass ; 

My  hand  would  free  her,  but  my  heart  says-— no  ^. 

As  plays  the  sun  upon  the  glassy  streams  ^ 

bered  that  two  lines  are  in  like  manner  misplaced  in  Troilos  an 
Cressida,  Act  I.  fol.  1623 : 

*'  Or  like  a  star  dis-orb*d ;  nay,  if  we  talk  of  reason^ 
"  And  fly  like  a  chidden  Mercury  from  Jove/* 
Again,  in  King  Richard  III.  Act  IV.  Sc.  IV. : 

*'  That  reigns  in  galled  eyes  of  weeping  sools, 
*'  That  excellent  grand  tyrant  of  the  earth."    Malomx. 
7  — -  HBa  wings]     Old  copy — his.    This  manifest  error  I  onl 
mention,  becaase  it  supports  a  note  in  vol.  vi.  p.  506,  n.  4,  an 
justifies  the  change  there  made.     Her  was  formerly  spelt  hir 
hence  it  was  often  confounded  with  his,     Malone. 

^  My  hand  would  free  her,  but  my  heart  says — no.]     Thiu 
in  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona : 

**  ■         my  heart  accords  thereto, 

"  And  yet  a  thousand  times  it  answers — no.**  Stbetbit! 
9  As  plays  the  sun  upon  the  glassy  streams,  &c.]  This  con 
parison,  made  between  things  which  seem  sufficiently  unlike^  i 
intended  to  express  the  softness  and  delicacy  of  Lady  Margaret* 
beauty^  which  delighted,  but  did  not  dazzle ;  which  was  bright 
but  gave  no  pain  by  its  lustre.  Johnson. 
Thus,  Tasso : 

Qual  rag^o  in  onda,  le  scintilla  un  riso 

Negli  umidi  occhi  tremulo .    Henley. 

Sidney,  in  his  Astrophel  and  Stella^  serves  to  support  Dr.  John 
son's  explanation : 

"  Lest  if  no  vaile  these  brave  gleames  did  disguise, 
**  They,  sun-like,  should  more  dazk  than  ddightj* 
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Twinkling  another  oounterfeited  beam, 
2So  seems  this  gorgeous  beauty  to  mine  eyes. 
Tain  would  I  woo  her,  yet  I  dare  not  speak : 
311  call  for  pen  and  ink,  and  write  my  mind : 
Tye»  De  la  Poole  !  disable  not  thyself  ^ ; 
JIast  not  a  tongue  ?  is  she  not  here  thy  prisoner  ^  ? 
*Wilt  thou  be  daunted  at  a  woman's  sight  ? 
^y ;  beauty's  princely  majesty  is  such. 
Confounds    the    tongue,    and   makes  the  senses 
rough  ^. 
Mar.  Say,  earl  of  Suffi>lk, — ^ifthy  name  beso,*-^ 
^What  ransom  must  I  pay  before  I  pass  ? 
Tor,  I  perceive,  I  am  thy  prisoner. 

SuF.  How  canst  thou  tell,  she  will  deny  thy  suit 

IBefore  thou  make  a  trial  c^  her  love  ?  [Aside. 

Mar.    Why  speak'st  thou  not?   what  ransom 

must  I  pay  ? 
SuF.  She's  beautiful ;  and  therefore  to  be  woo*d : 
She  is  a  woman ;  therefore  to  be  won  ^.        [Aside. 
Mar.  Wilt  thou  accept  of  ransom,  yea,  or  no  ? 
Sdf.  Fond  man!  remember,  that  thou  hast  a 
wife; 
Then  how  can  Margaret  be  thy  paramour  ?  [Aside. 
Mar.  1  were  best  leave  him,  for  he  will  not  hear. 


'  — disable  not  thyself;]  Do  not  represent  thyself  so  weak. 
To  disable  the  judgment  of  another  was,  in  that  age,  the  same  as 
to  dutroy  its  credit  or  authority.     Johnson. 

So,  in  As  You  Like  it.  Act  V. :  "  If  again,  it  was  not  well  cut, 
he  disabled  my  judgment,'*    Stebvens. 

*  Hast  not  a  tongue?  is  she  not  here  tht  prisoner .?]  The 
words — thy  prisoner^  which  are  wanting  in  the  first  folio,  are  found 
in  the  second.     Stebvens. 

3  —  and  makes  the  senses  rough.]  The  meaning  of  this  word 
h  not  very  obvious.    Sir  Thomas  Hanmer  reads — crouch, 

Malone. 

^  She  is  a  woman ;  therefore  to  be  won.]  This  seems  to  be  a 
proverbial  line,  and  occurs  in  Greene's  Planetomachia^  1585. 

Stbsvbns. 
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SuF.  There  all  is  marred ;  there  lies  a  coolin 
card*. 

Mar.  He  talks  at  random ;  sure,  the  man  Is  mad^ 

SuF.  And  yet  a  dispensation  may  be  had. 

Mar.  And  yet  I  would  that  you  would  answer  me 

SuF.  Y\\  win  thb  lady  Margaret.    For  whom  ? 
Why,  for  my  king :  Tush !  that  s  a  wooden  tlung^ 

Mar.  He  talks  of  wood  :  It  is  some  carpenter. 

SuF.  Yet  so  my  fancy  ^  may  be  satisfied. 
And  peace  established  between  these  realms. 
But  there  remains  a  scruple  in  that  too : 
For  though  her  father  be  the  king  of  Naples, 
Duke  of  Anjou  and  Maine,  yet  is  he  poor. 
And  our  nobility  will  scorn  the  match.  [/iriie. 

Mar.  Hear  ye,  captain  ?  Are  you  not  at  leisure  ? 

SuF.  It  shall  be  so,  disdain  they  ne'er  so  much : 
Henry  is  youthful,  and  will  quickly  yield.— 
Madam,  I  have  a  secret  to  reveal. 

Mar.  What  though  I  be  enthraird  ?  he  seems  a 
knight. 
And  will  not  any  way  dishonour  me.  [Aride. 

^  —  a  COOLING  CARD.]     So»  in  Marius  and  Sylla,  1594 : 

••  ril  have  a  present  cooling  card  for  you."     Stebvews. 
^  -^  a  WOODEN  thing.]     Is  an  aukward  business,  an  nndeitak- 
ing  not  likely  to  succeed. 

So,  in  Lyly's  Galathea,  1592 :  *'  Would  I  were  out  of  these 
woods,  for  I  shall  have  but  wooden  luck.'* 
Again,  in  Sidney's  Astrophel  and  Stella : 

'*  Or,  seeing,  have  so  tvoodden  wits  as  not  that  worth  fa 
know." 
Again,  in  The  Knave  of  Spades,  &c.  no  date  : 

''  To  make  an  end  of  that  same  wooden  phrase.** 

Steeveks. 
Again,  in  Bacon's  Essays,  1628 :  '*  It  is  sport  to  see  a  bold  fel- 
low out  of  countenance^  for  that  puts  his  face  into  a  most  shmnkea 
and  wooden  posture.     Malone. 

7  —my  FANCY—]     i.e.   my  love.     So,  in  A  Midsummer- 
Night's  Dream : 

"  Fair  Helena  xnfoncy  following  me." 
See  vol.  V  p.  301,  n.  7.    Stbevbns. 
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SvF.  Lady,  vouchsafe  to  Usten  what  I  say. 
IMar.  Perhaps,  I  shall  be  rescued  by  the  French ; 
then  I  need  not  crave  his  courtesy.       \Ande. 
SvF.  Sweet  madam,  give  me  hearing  in  a  cause — 
"Mar.  Tush !  women  have  been  captivate  ere  now. 

SuF.  Lady,  wherefore  talk  you  so  ? 

Mar.  I  cry  you  mercy,  'tis  but  quid  for  quo. 

SuF.  Say,  gentle  princess,  would  you  not  suppose 

our  bondage  hi^py,  to  be  made  a  queen  ? 

Mar.  To  be  a  queen  in  bcmdage,  is  more  vile» 
"iTian  is  a  slave  in  base  servility ; 
'    'or  princes  should  be  free. 

SuF.  And  so  shall  you, 

happy  England's  royal  king  be  free. 

Mar.  Why,  what  concerns  his  freedom  unto  me  ? 

SuF.  ril  undertake  to  make  thee  Henry  s  queea; 
W)  put  a  golden  scepter  in  thy  hand, 
^^d  set  a  precious  crown  upon  thy  head, 
^^  thou  wilt  condescend  to  be  my — ® 

Mar.  What  ? 

SuF.  His  love. 

Mar.  I  am  unworthy  to  be  Henry's  wife. 

SuF.  No,  gentle  madam ;  I  unworthy  am 
XV)  woo  so  fair  a  dame  to  be  his  wife, 
A«d  have  no  portion  in  the  choice  myself, 
^ow  say  you,  madam ;  are  you  so  content  ? 

Mar.  An  if  my  father  please,  I  am  content. 

SuF.  Then  caU  our  captains,  and  our  colours, 
forth: 

*  If  thoa  wilt  condescend  to  bb  mt  — ^]  I  have  little  doubt 
^^  the  words— -6e  niy,  are  an  interpolation,  and  that  the  passage 
originany  stood  thus : 

**  If  thou  wilt  condescend  to  — — 
"  What? 

"  His  love." 

Both  sense  and  measure  are  then  complete.    Stbbvens. 

VOL.  XVIII.  L 
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• 

And,  madam,  at  your  fiather^s  castle  walls 
Well  crave  a  parley,  to  confer  with  him. 

[TVoop*  come  farwcrL 

A  Parley  sounded.     Enter  Reiqnibr^  on  the 

rValls. 

SuF.  See,  Reignier,  see,  thy  daughter  prisoner. 

Rbig.  To  whom  ? 

Sur.  To  me. 

Reio.  Suffolk,  what  remedy  ? 

I  am  a  soldier ;  and  unapt  to  weep. 
Or  to  exclaim  on  fortune's  fickleness. 

SuF.  Yes,  there  is  remedy  enough,  my  lord : 
Consent,  (and,  for  thy  honoiu*,  give  consent,) 
Thy  daughter  shall  be  wedded  to  my  king ; 
Whom  I  with  pain  have  woo*d  and  won  thereto  ^ 
And  this  her  easy-held  imprisonment 
Hath  gain'd  thy  daughter  princely  liberty. 

Reig.  Speaks  Suffi)lk  as  he  thinks  ? 

SuF.  Fair  Margaret  kmn^^ 

That  Suffolk  doth  not  flatter,  face,  or  feign  ^. 

Reio.  Upon  thy  princely  warrant,  I  descend. 
To  give  thee  answer  of  thy  just  demand. 

[£.wY,  from  the  IVklt^ 

SuF.  And  here  I  will  expect  thy  coming. 

Trumpets  sounded.    Enter  Reignier^  below. 

Reio.  Welcome,  brave  earl,  into  our  territories 
Command  in  Anjou  what  your  honour  pleases. 

SuF.  Thanks,   Reignier,   happy  for  so  sweet   ^ 
child. 
Fit  to  be  made  companion  with  a  king : 


9  —  FACE,  or  feign,]     **  Tojitce  (says  Dr.  Johnson)  is  to ^ 

a  false  appearance  ;  to  play  the  hypocrite.'*     Hence  the  name  (f^ 
one  of  the  characters  in  Ben  Jonson's  Alchymist.     Malonk. 

So,  in  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew  : 

"  Yet  have  Ijaced  it  with  a  card  of  ten,"    Stesvbns. 
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:    What  anawer  makes  your  grace  unto  my  suit  ? 
Reig.  Since  thou  dost  deign  to  woo  her  little 

worth  \ 

Tjo  be  the  princely  bride  of  such  a  lord ; 
Upon  condiitioji  I  may  quietly 
£0Joy  mine  owo»  the  county  Maine  ^,  and  Anjou, 
Free  from  oppression,  or  the  stroke  of  w^. 
My  daughter  9ball  be  Henry's,  if  he  please. 

SuF.  That  is  her  ransom*  I  deliver  her ; 
Aiid  those  two  counties,  I  will  undertake. 
Your  grace  8haU  well  and  quietly  enjoy. 

Rkw.  And  I  again, — in  Henry's  royal  name, 
A3  deputy  unto  that  gracious  king. 
Give  thee  her  band,  for  sign  of  plighted  faith. 
&ur»   Reignier  of  France,  I   give  thee  kingly 
th^ks, 
because  this  te  in  traffick  of  a  king : 
Aj)d  yet,  methinks,  I  could  be  well  cQntent 
T*o  be  mine  own  attorney  in  this  case.  \Aude. 

X'U  over  then  to  England  with  this  news, 
Ajid  make  this  marriage  to  be  solemnized ; 
So,  farewell,  Reignier !  Set  this  diamond  safe 
I^n  golden  palaces,  as  it  becoipes. 

Keiq.  I  do  embrace  thee,  as  I  would  embrace 
The  (^iristian  prince,  king  Henry,  were  he  here. 
Mar.  Farewell,  my  lord!  Good  wishes,  praise, 
and  prayers, 
Shall  Suffolk  ever  have  of  Margaret.  \Going. 

'  Since  thou  dost  deign  to  woo  her  little  worth,  &c.]     **  To 
woo  her  little  worth  '*  may  mean  '  to  court  her  small  share  of 
merit.*    But  perhaps  the  passage  should  be  pointed  thus : 
"  Since  thou  dost  deign  to  woo  her,  little  worth 
'•  To  be  the  princely  bride  of  such  a  lord  ;  " 
i.  e.  little  deserving  to  be  the  wife  of  such  a  prince.     Malonc 

^  -*-  t|ie  COUNTY  Maine,]     Maine  is  called  a  county  both  by 
Hall  Mjd  j^olinshed.    The. old  copy  erroneously  reads — country, 

Malone. 

T      O 
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SvF.  Farewell,  sweet  madam!  Bat  hafk  y 
Margaret ; 
No  princely  commendations  to  my  king  ? 

Mar.  Such  conmiendations  as  become  a  mai< 
A  virgin,  and  hb  servant,  sav  to  him. 

Sur.  Words  sweetly  plac  d,  and  modestly ' 
rected. 
But,  madam,  I  must  trouble  you  again,— 
No  loving  token  to  his  majesty  ? 

Mar.  Yes,  my  good  lord  ;  a  pure  unspotted  he 
Never  yet  taint  with  love,  I  send  the  king. 

SuF.  And  thb  withal.  [Kisses  I 

Mar.  That  for  thyself ; — I  will  not  so  preson 
To  send  such  peevish  tokens  ^  to  a  king. 

[Exeunt  Reignier  and  Marqai 

Si7F.  O,  wertthou  for  myself ! — But,  Suffolk,  st 
Thou  may*st  ndt  wander  in  that  labyrinth ; 
There  Minotaurs,  and  ugly  treasons,  lurk. 
Solicit  Henry  with  her  wond'rous  praise : 
Bethink  thee  on  her  virtues  that  surmount ; 
Mad,  natural  graces  ^  that  extinguish  art ; 

s  ~-  modestly  — "]  Old  copy — modesty.  Corrected  by  the 
tor  of  the  second  folio.    Malonb. 

4  To  send  such  peevish  tokens  — ]     Peevish,  for  childish. 

Warbusto 

See  a  note  on  Cymbeline,  vol.  xiii.  p.  49>  n.9 :  "  He's  str 
and  peevish,**    Stbevens. 

s  Mad,  natural  graces  — ]  So  the  old  copy.  The  modem 
tors  have  been  content  to  read— ^er  natural  graces.  By  the ' 
mad,  however,  I  believe  the  poet  only  meant  wild  or  uncultiv) 
In  the  former  of  these  signincations  he  appears  to  have  use^ 
Othello : 

"  —  he  she  lov'd  prov*d  mad  J' 
Which  Dr.  Johnson  has  properly  interpreted.    We  call  a 
girl,  to  this  day,  a  madcap. 

In  Macer*s  Jlerball,  practysyd  bv  Doctor  Linacre ;  Traas) 
out  of  Laten  into  Englyshe,  &c.  bl.  1.  no  date»  the  e|nthel 
seems  also  to  be  used  in  an  uncommon  sense :  **  The  vertn 
this  herbe  [lactuca  leporica]  is  thus :  yf  a  hare  eat  of  this  b 
in  somer  whan  he  is  mad,  he  shall  be  hole." 
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^peat  their  semblance  often  on  the  seas, 
That,  when  thou  com'st  to  kneel  at  Henry's  feet. 
Thou  may'st  bereave  him  of  his  wits  with  wonder. . 

[Exit. 

SCENE  IV. 
Camp  of  the  Duke  of  Yoek,  in  Anjou. 

Enter  York,  Warwick,  and  Others. 

York.  Bring  forth  that  sorceress,  condemned  to 
bum. 

Enter  La  Pucelle,  guarded,  and  a  Shepherd. 

Shep.  Ah,  Joan!  this  kills  thy  father's  heart ^ 
out-right ! 
Have  I  sought  every  country  far  and  near. 
And,  now  it  is  my  chance  to  find  thee  out. 
Must  I  behold  thy  timeless  ^  cruel  death  ? 

Mad,  in  some  of  the  ancient  books  of  gardening,  is  used  as  an 
epithet  to  plants  which  grow  rampant  and  wild.    Steevens. 

In  The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  16S4,  mad  is  used  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  the  text : 

*^  Is  it  not  mad  lodging  in  these  wild  woods  here  ?  " 
Again,  in  Nashe's  Have  With  You  to  Saffron  Walden,  1596  : 
**  —  with  manie  more  madde  tricks  of  youth  never  plaid  before." 

Malokb. 
It  is  possible  that  Steevens  may  be  right  in  asserting  that  the 
word  mad,  may  have  been  used  to  express  xvild  ;  but  I  believe  it 
WBB  never  usea  as  descriptive  of  excellence,  or  as  applicable  to 
grace.  The  passage  is  in  truth  erroneous,  as  b  also  the  ameod- 
ment  of  former  editors*  That  which  I  should  propose  is,  to  read 
and^  instead  of  mad,  words  that  might  easily  have  been  mistaken 
far  each  other : 

**  Bethink  thee  of  her  virtues  that  surmount, 
'*  And  natural  graces,  that  extinguish  art/* 
That  is,  think  of  her  virtues  that  surmount  art,  and  of  her  natural 
graces  that  extinguish  it.    M.  Mason. 

^  ~-  KILLS  thy  iather*s  heart  — ]  This  phrase  occurs  likewise 
in  King  Henry  V.  and  The  Winter's  Tale.    Steevens. 

7  — timeless—]     hurUimehf.    So,  in  Drayton's  Legend  of 
Robert  Duke  of  Normandy : 

*'  Thy  strength  was  buried  in  his  timdesi  death."  \ 

Steevens. 
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Ah,  Joan,  sweet  daughter  Joan,  IH  die  whfa  fh6e  1 

Puc.  Decrepit  miser  ® !  base  ignoble  wretch ! 
I  am  descended  of  a  gentler  blood ; 
Thou  art  no  father,  nor  no  friend,  of  mine. 

Shep.  Out,  out  !-7*My  lords^  an  please  you, 
not  so; 
I  did  beget  her,  all  the  parish  know6 : 
Her  mother  liveth  yet,  can  testify. 
She  was  the  first  fhiit  of  my  bachelorship. 

War.  Graceless !  wilt  thou  deny  thy  parentage  ? 

York.  This  argues  what  her  kind  of  life  hath 
been ; 
Wicked  and  vile ;  and  so  her  death  concludes  ^. 

Shep.  Fye,  Joan  !  that  thou  wilt  be  so  obstacle  ^! 


^  Decrepit  miser  !]  Miser  has  no  relation  to  avarice  in  this 
passage,  but  simply  means  a  miserable  creature.  So,  in  the  inter- 
lude of  Jacob  and  £sau»  1568  : 

'^  But  as  for  these  misers  within  my  father's  tent  — ." 
Again,  in  Lord  Sterline*s  tragedy  of  Croesus,  1604* : 
'*  Or  think'st  thou  me  of  judgement  too  remiss, 

*'  A  miser  that  in  miserie  remains, 
"  The  bastard  child  of  fortune,  barr*d  from  bliss, 

"  Whom  heaven  doth  hate,  and  all  the  world  disdains  ?" 
Again,  in  Holinshed,  p.  760,  where  he  is  speaking  of  the  death 
of  Hichard  III. :  "  And  so  this  miser,  at  the  same  verie  point,  had 
like  chance  and  fortune,"  &c.     Again,  p.  951,  among  the  last 
words  of  Lord  Cromwell :  '*  —  for  ifl  should  so  doo,  I  were  a  veiy 
wretch  and  a  miser.**  Again,  ibid. :  *'  —  and  so  patiently  suffered 
the  stroke  of  the  ax,  by  a  ragged  and  butcherlie  miser,  which  ill- 
favouredlie  performed  the  office.*'     Steevens. 
9  This  argues  what  her  kind  of  life  hath  been ; 
Mlckedand  vile  ;  and  so  her  death  concludes.]     So,  in  this 
play,  Part  IL  Act  III.  Sc.  IIL  : 

**  So  bad  a  death  argues  a  monstrous  life."     Steevens. 
'  —  that  thou  wilt  be  so  obstacle  !]     A  vulgar  corruption  of 
obstinate^  which  I  think  has  oddly  lasted  since  our  author's  time 
till  now.     JouNsoN. 

The  same  corruption  may  be  met  with  in  Gower,  and  other  wri« 
ters.     Thus,  in  Chapman's  May-Day,  1611 : 
**  An  obstacle  young  thing  it  is." 
Again,  in  The  Tragedy  of  Hoffman,  1631  : 

"  Be  not  obstacle,  old  duke."     Steevens. 
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God  knows,  thou  art  a  ooUop  of  my  flesh  ^ ; 
A.tid  for  thy  sake  have  1  shed  many  a  tear : 
Deny  me  not,  I  pr'ythee,  gentle  Joan. 

JPuc.  Peasant,  avaunt ! — ^You  have  subom*d  thia 
man, 
Of  purpose  to  obscure  my  noble  birth. 

Shep.  Tis  true,  I  gave  a  noble  ^  to  the  priest, 
The  mom  that  I  was  wedded  to  her  mother. — 
Kneel  down  and  take  my  blessing,  good  my  girl«  \ 
W^ilt  thou  not  stoop  ?  Now  cursed  be  the  time 
Of  thy  nativity !  I  would,  the  milk 
Thy  mother  gave  thee,   when  thou  suck'dst  her 

breast. 
Had  been  a  little  ratsbane  for  thy  sake ! 
Or  else,  when  thou  didst  keep  my  lambs  a-field, 
I  wish  some  ravenous  wolf  had  eaten  thee ! 
Dost  thou  deny  thy  father,  cursed  drab  ? 
0,  bum  her,  bum  her;  hanging  is  too  good. 

lEait. 
York.  Take  her  away;  for  she  hath  liv*d  too 
long. 
To  fill. the  world  with  vicious  qualities. 

Puc.  First,  let  me  tell  you  whom  you  have  con- 
demned ; 
Not  me  ^  begotten  of  a  shepherd  swain, 
But  issu'd  from  the  progeny  of  kings ; 
Virtuous,  and  holy ;  chosen  fromi  above, 

*  —  a  collop  of  my  flesh  ;]     So,  in  The  History  of  Morindog 
and  Miracola,  1609,  quarto,  bl.  1. :  "  —  yet  being  his  second  selfe, 
a  caUop  ofhu  aomJle$h"  &c.     Ritson. 
So,  in  The  Winter's  Tale,  vol.  xiv.  p.  250  : 

''  Most  dearest !  tny  collop'*    Malonb, 
3  —  my  noble  birth. 
Shep.  Tis  true,  I  gave  a  noble — ]     This  passage  seems  to 
corroborate  an  explanation,  somewhat  far-fietched»  which  I  have 
given  in  King  Henry  IV.  of  the  nobleman  and  royal  man, 

Johnson. 
-♦  Not  ME  — ]  I  believe  the  author  wrote — Not^n^.    MxLOiif 
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By  inspiration  of  celestial  grace. 
To  work  exceeding  miracles  on  earth. 
I  never  had  to  do  with  wicked  spirits : 
But  you^ — that  are  polluted  with  your  lusts, 
Stiun'd  with  the  guiltless  blood  of  innocents. 
Corrupt  and  tainted  with  a  thousand  vices,—  . 
Because  you  want  the  grace  that  others  have, 
You  judge  it  straight  a  thing  impossible 
To  compass  wonders,  but  by  help  of  devils. 
No,  misconceived  ^ !  Joan  of  Arc  hath  been 
A  virgin  from  her  tender  infancy. 
Chaste  and  immaculate  in  very  thought ; 
Whose  maiden  blood,  thus  rigorously  effiis^d. 
Will  cry  for  vengeance  at  the  gates  of  heaven. 

York.  Ay,  ay ; — away  with  her  to  execution. 

War.  And  hark  ye,  sirs ;  because  she  is  a  xsm 
Spare  for  no  fagots,  let  there  be  enough : 
Place  barrels  of  pitch  upon  the  fatal  stake. 
That  so  her  torture  may  be  shortened. 

Puc.  Will  nothing  turn  your  unrelentinghearts.^< 
Then,  Joan,  discover  thine  infirmity ; 
That  warranteth  by  law  to  be  thy  privilege  *.— 
I  am  with  child,  ye  bloody  homicides : 
Murder  not  then  the  fruit  within  my  womb. 
Although  ye  hale  me  to  a  violent  death. 

York.  Now  heaven  forefend !  the  holy  maid  with 
child  ? 

JVar.  The  greatest  miracle  that  e*er  ye  wrought : 
Is  all  your  strict  preciseness  come  to  tUs  ? 

York.  She  and   the   Dauphin  have  been  jug- 
gling: 
I  did  imagine  what  would  be  her  refuge. 

^  No,  misconceived !]  i.  e.  No,  ye  misconceiTen,  ye  who  mis- 
take me  and  my  qualities.     Steevbns. 

^  That  warranteth  by  law  to  bb  thy  priTilege.]  The  useless 
words — to  be^  which  spoil  the  measure,  are  an  efident  interpola- 
tion.   Stbevxns. 
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J^AR.    Well,  go  to;    we  will  have  no  bastards 
live ; 
I^pecially,  since  Charles  must  father  it. 

iPuc.  You  are  deceiv'd ;  my  child  is  none  of  his ; 
t;.   was  Alenfon,  that  enjoyed  my  love. 

York.  Alen9on !  that  notorious  Machiavel ' ! 
t:^  <iies,  an  if  it  had  a  thousand  lives. 

Puc.  O,  give  me  leave,  I  have  deluded  you ; 
IT^^as  neilJier  Charles,  nor  yet  the  duke  I  nam'd, 
Smit  Reignier,  king  of  Naples,  that  prevailed. 
JVjr.  a  married  man  I  that*s  most  intolerable. 
York.  Why,  here*s  a  girl!  I  think,  she  knows 
not  well, 
rfaere  were  so  many,  whom  she  may  accuse. 
IVar.  It's  sign,  she  hath  been  liberal  and  free. 
Y^rk.  And,  yet,  forsooth,  she  is  a  virgin  pure.— 
^'^Tumpet,  thy  words  condemn  thy  brat,  and  thee : 
no  entreaty,  for  it  is  in  vain. 
Puc.  Then  lead  me  hence  ; — with  whom  I  leave 

my  curse : 
ay  never  glorious  sun  reflex  his  beams 
-Tjpon  the  country  where  you  make  abode ! 
Sut  darkness  and  the  gloomy  shade  of  death 
Elxiviron  you ;  till  mischief,  and  despair, 

^  Alen^on  !  that  notorious  Machiavel  !]  Machiavel  being 
n^tioned  somewhat  before  his  time,  this  line  is  by  some  of  the 
^'^ton  given  to  the  players,  and  ejected  from  the  text. 

Johnson. 
"Ilie  character  of  Machiavel  seems  to  have  made  so  very  deep 
impremion  on  the  dramatick  writers  of  this  age,  that  he  is 
times  as  prematurely  spoken  of.    So,  in  The  Valiant  Welch- 
1615,  one  of  the  characters  bids  Caradoc,  i.  e.  Caractacus^ 

•• read  Machiavel  r 

'^  Princes  that  would  aspire,  must  mock  at  hell.*' 

«<  '  my  brain 

*\  Italianates  my  barren  faculties 

^  To  Machiavelian  blackness.*'    Stz%yevb. 
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Drive  you  to  breeOc  your  necks,  or  hang  yourselves 

[£»nV,  guarde 
York.    Break  thou  in  pieces,   and  consume 
ashes. 
Thou  foul  accursed  minister  of  hell ! 

Enter  Cardinal  Beaufort^  attended. 

Car.  Lord  regent,  I  do  greet  your  excellence 
With  letters  of  commission  from  the  king. 
For  know,  my  lords,  the  states  of  Christendom, 
Mov^d  with  remorse  *  of  these  outrageous  broils. 
Have  earnestly  implored  a  general  peace 
Betwixt  our  nation  and  the  aspiring  French  ; 
And  here  at  hand  the  Dauphin,  and  his  train, 
Approacheth,  to  confer  about  some  matter. 

York.  Is  all  our  travail  turn'd  to  this  effect  ? 
After  the  slaughter  of  so  many  peers. 
So  many  captains,  gentlemen,  and  soldiers. 
That  in  this  quarrel  have  been  overthrown. 
And  sold  their  bodies  for  their  country's  benefit. 
Shall  we  at  last  conclude  effeminate  peace  ? 
Have  we  not  lost  most  part  of  all  the  towns. 
By  treason,  falsehood,  and  by  treachery. 
Our  great  progenitors  had  conquered  ? — 
O,  Warwick,  Warwick !  I  foresee  with  grief 
The  utter  loss  of  all  the  realm  of  France. 

TVar.  Be  patient,  York :  if  we  conclude  a  peace. 
It  shall  be  with  such  strict  and  severe  covenants^ 

9  —  till  mischief,  and  despair. 
Drive  you  to  break  your  necks,  or  hang  yourselves !]     P« 
haps  Shakspeare  intended  to  remark,  in  this  execration,  the  ff 
quency  of  suicide  among  the  English,  which  has  been  common 
imputed  to  the  gloominess  of  their  mr.     Johnson. 

'  —  remorse—]     i.  e.  compassion,  pity.     So,  in  Measure 
Measure  : 

"  If  so  your  heart  were  touch*d  with  that  remorse 
"  As  mine  is  to  him."    Stjsbvens. 
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little  shall  the  Frenchmen  gain  thereby. 


JEnter  Charles,  attended;  Alen^on^  Bastardy 

Reionier^  and  Others. 

Char.  Since,  lords  of  England,  it  is  thus  agreed, 
rPhat  peaceful  truce  shall  be  proclaim'd  in  France, 
We  come  to  be  informed  by  yourselves 
What  the  conditions  of  that  league  must  be. 

York.    Speak,  Winchester;  for  boiling   choler 
chokes 
The  hollow  passage  of  my  poison'd  voiced 
By  sight  of  these  our  baleftil  enemies  ^. 

fViN.  Charles,  and  the  rest,  it  is  enacted  thus  : 
That — in  regard  king  Henry  gives  consent. 
Of  mere  compassion,  and  of  lenity. 
To  ease  your  country  of  distressful  war. 
And  suffer  you  to  breathe  in  fruitful  peace,— 
You  shall  become  true  liegemen  to  his  crown : 
And,  Charles,  upon  condition  thou  wilt  swear 
To  pay  him  tribute,  and  submit  thyself. 
Thou  shalt  be  plac'd  as  viceroy  under  him. 
And  still  enjoy  thy  regal  dignity. 

^LEN.  Must  he  be  then  as  shadow  of  himself  .^ 
Adorn  his  temples  with  a  coronet  ^ ; 

^  —poisoned  voice»]     Poisoned  voice  agrees  weU  enough  with 

^^^^fia  enemiest  or  with  baleful,  if  it  can  be  used  in  the  same 

wnse.    The  modem  editors  read— prisoned  voice.    Johnson. 

-f-^risoTi'd  vft»  introduced  by  Mr.  rope.     Malonb. 

^  — BALEFUL  enemies.]     Baleful  is  sorrowful ;  I  therefore  la- 

^^e>r  imagine  that  we  should  read---6aiir/t</,  hurtful,  or  mischievous. 

Johnson. 
litdeful  hod  anciently  the  same  meaning  as  baneful.    It  is  an 
^itbet  very  frequently  bestowed  on  poisonous  plants  and  reptiles. 
^»  in  Romeo  and  Juliet : 

'*  With  baleful  weeds,  and  precious-juiced  flowers.*' 

Stbbvbns. 
^  —  with  a  CORONET ;]     Coronet  is  here  used  for  a  croton. 

Johnson. 
So,  in  King  Licar,  vol.  .x.  p.  15  : 
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And  yet,  in  substance  and  authority^ 
Retain  but  privilege  of  a  private  man  ? 
This  proffer  is  absurd  and  reasonless. 

CHjiR.  Tis  known,  already  that  I  am  posse 
W\t\i  more  than  half  the  Gallian  territories^ 
And  therein  reverencM  for  their  lawful  king : 
Shall  I,  for  lucre  of  the  rest  unvanquish*d. 
Detract  so  much  from  that  prerogative. 
As  to  be  called  but  viceroy  of  the  whole  ? 
No,  lord  ambassador ;  111  rather  keep 
That  which  I  have,  than,  coveting  for  more» 
Be  cast  from  possibility  of  all« 

York.  Insulting  Charies!   hast  thou  by  \ 
means 
Used  intercession  to  obtain  a  league ; 
And,  now  the  matter  grows  to  compromise, 
Stand'st  thou  aloof  upon  comparison  ^  ? 
Either  accept  the  title  thou  usurp'st. 
Of  benefit  ^  proceeding  from  our  king. 
And  not  of  any  challenge  of  desert. 
Or  we  will  pli^gue  thee  with  incessant  wars. 

Reiq.  My  lord,  you  do  not  well  in  obstinac 
To  cavil  in  the  course  of  this  contr&ct : 
If  once  it  be  neglected,  ten  to  one. 
We  shall  not  find  like  opportunity. 

Alen.  To  say  the  truth,  it  is  your  policy. 
To  save  your  subjects  from  such  massacre. 
And  ruthless  slaughters,  as  are  daily  seen 

'*  —  which  to  oonfinn, 
*'  This  conmet  |)art  between  you.*' 
These  are  the  words  of  Liear,  when  he  gives  up  his  a 
Cornwall  and  Albany.    Stbevbns. 

^  —  upon  comparison  ?]    Do  you  stand  to  compare  yo 
sent  state,  a  state  which  you  have  neither  right  or  power  t 
tain,  with  the  terms  which  we  oflfer?    Johnson. 
^  —  accept  the  title  thou  usurp*st. 
Of  BBHBFiT  — ^]    Benefit  is  here  a  term  of  law.    Be 
to  live  as  the  beneficiary  ofour  king.    Johnson. 
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By  our  proceeding  in  hostility : 
And  therefore  take  this  compact  of  a  truce. 
Although  you  break  it  when  your  pleasure  serves. 

[AsidCy  to  Charles. 
War.  How  say'st  thou,  Charles  ?  shall  our  condi- 
tion stand  ? 
Char.  It  shall ;  only  reserv^d^  you  claim  no  in- 
terest 
In  any  of  our  towns  of  garrison. 

}  ork.  Then  swear  sdlegiance  to  his  majesty ; 
As  thou  art  knight,  never  to  disobey. 
Nor  be  rebellious  to  the  crown  of  England. 
Thou,  nor  thy  nobles,  to  the  crown  of  England, — 

[Charles^  and  the  rest,  give  tokens  of  fealty. 
So,  now  dbmiss  your  army  when  ye  please ; 
Hang  up  your  ensigns,  let  your  drums  be  still, 
For  here  we  entertain  a  solemn  peace.        \E,xeunt. 

SCENE    V. 

London.    A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  King  Henry,  in  conference  with  Suffolk; 
Gloster  and  Exeter  following. 

K.  Hen.  Your  wond  rous  rare  description,  noble 
earl. 
Of  beauteous  Margaret  hath  astonished  me : 
Her  virtues,  graced  with  external  gifts. 
Do  breed  love  s  settled  passions  in  my  heart: 
And  like  as  rigour  in  tempestuous  gusts 
IVovokes  the  mightiest  hulk  against  the  tide ; 
So  am  I  driven  ^  by  breath  of  her  renown. 
Either  to  suffer  shipwreck,  or  arrive 

7  So  am  I  driven,]  This  simile  is  somewhat  obscure  ;  he  seems 
to  mean,  that  as  a  ship  is  driven  against  the  tide  by  the  wind,  so 
he  is  driven  by  love  against  the  current  of  his  interest. 

Johnson. 
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Where  I  may  have  fruition  of  her  love. 

SuF.  Tush !  my  good  lord !  this  superficial  taK  * 
Is  but  a  pre&ce  of  her  worthy  praise : 
The  chief  perfections  of  that  lovely  dame, 
(Had  I  sufficient  skiU  to  utter  them») 
Would  make  a  volume  of  enticing  lines. 
Able  to  ravish  any  dull  conceit. 
And,  which  is  more,  she  is  not  so  divine. 
So  full  replete  with  choice  of  aU  delights. 
But,  with  as  humble  lowliness  of  mind. 
She  is  content  to  be  at  your  command ; 
Command,  I  mean,  of  virtuous  chaste  intents. 
To  love  and  honour  Henry  as  her  lord. 

K.  Hen.  And  otherwise  will  Henry  ne'er  pr^^ 
sume. 
Therefore,  my  lord  protector,  give  consent. 
That  Margaret  maybe  England's  royal  queen. 

Glo.  So  should  I  give  consent  to  flatter  sin. 
You  know,  my  lord,  your  highness  is  betroth'd 
Unto  another  lady  of  esteem ; 
How  shall  we  then  dispense  with  that  contract. 
And  not  deface  your  honour  with  reproach  ? 

SuF.  As  doth  a  ruler  with  unlawful  oaths : 
Or  one,  that,  at  a  triumph  ^  having  vow*d 
To  try  his  strength,  forsaketh  yet  the  lists 
By  reason  of  his  adversary's  odds : 
A  poor  earl's  daughter  is  unequal  odds. 
And  therefore  may  be  broke  without  offence. 

Glo.  Why,  what,  I  pray,  is  Margaret  more  than 
that  ? 

^  —  at  a  triumph  — ]     That  is,  at  the  sports  pX.  which  a  triumph 
is  celebrated.     Johnson. 

A  triumph,  in  the  age  of  Shakspeare,  signified  a  public  exhibi- 
tion, such  as  a  mask,  a  revel,  &c.     Thu9,  in  King  Richard  II. : 
'*  What  news  from  Oxford  ?  hold  those  justs  and  triumphs  ?  ** 

Steevens. 
See  A  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  vol.  v.  p.  176,  n.5. 

Malone. 
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Her  father  is  no  better  than  an  earl» 
.Although  m  glorious  titles  be  excel. 

ScF.  Yes,  my  good  lord  ^,  her  father  is  a  king, 
TTie  king  of  Naples  and  Jerusalem  ; 
AjoA  of  such  great  authority  in  France, 
Ajs  his  alliance  will  confirm  our  peace, 
JVnd  keep  the  Frenchmen  in  allegiance. 

Glo.  And  so  the  earl  of  Armagnac  may  do. 
Because  he  is  near  kinsman  unto  Cbfu-les. 

ExE.    Beside,  his  wealth  doth  warrant  liberal 
dower ; 
^V^lile  Reignier  sooner  will  receive,  than  give. 
SvF.  A  dower,  my  lords !  di^race  not  so  your 
king, 
That  he  should  be  so  atgect.  base,  and  poor. 
To  choose  for  wealth,  and  not  for  perfect  love. 
Henry  is  able  to  enrich  his  queen, 
Ajid  not  to  seek  a  queen  to  make  him  rich : 
So  worthless  peasants  barg^n  for  their  wives. 
As  market-men  for  oxen,  sheep,  or  horse. 
Msirriage  is  a  matter  of  more  wwth. 
Than  to  be  dealt  in  by  attorneyship ' ; 
Wot  whom  we  will,  but  whom  his  grace  affects. 
Must  be  companion  of  his  nuptial  bed: 
And  therefore,  lords,  since  he  affects  her  most, 
it  most*  of  all  these  reasons  bindeth  us. 
In  our  opinions  she  should  be  preferr'd. 

9  —  my  soos  lord,]     Good,  vhicb  u  not  in  the  old  cop)'.  wu 
<dded  for  the  sake  or  the  metre,  in  the  second  folio.     Malone. 

'  —  by  Utonwyihip  i\     By  the  interventkni  of  mother  man's 
t^ice ;  or  the  diBcretioiitJ  agency  of  aoothcr.     Johkion. 

This  is  a  phrase  of  which  ahakspeare  is  peculiarly  fond,    ho^ 
nin  twine  in  King  EUchard  III. : 

"  Be  the  altorneji  of  my  love  to  her." 
Agnia: 

*'  I,  by  allontei/,  bless  thee  from  thy  mother." 

Stegvbns. 
*  It  BMt  — ]    The  word  It,  which  ia  wanting  in  the  old  copj.-, 
wu  inserted  by  Mr.  Rowe.     Malonb. 
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For  what  is  wedlock  forced,  but  a  heU, 

An  age  of  discord  and  continual  strife  ? 

Whereas  the  contrary  bringeth  bliss  \ 

And  is  a  pattern  of  celestial  peace. 

Whom  should  we  match,  with  Henry,  being  a  Idngi 

But  Margaret,  that  is  daughter  to  a  Idng? 

Her  peerless  feature,  joined  with  her  birth. 

Approves  her  fit  for  none,  but  for  a  king : 

Her  valiant  courage  and  undaunted  sjurit, 

(More  than  in  women  commonly  b  seen,) 

Will  answer  our  hope  in  issue  of  a  king^ ; 

For  Henry,  son  unto  a  conqueror. 

Is  likely  to  beget  more  conquerors. 

If  with  a  lady  of  so  high  resolve. 

As  is  fair  Margaret,  he  be  link'd  in  love. 

Then  yield,  my  lords ;  and  here  conclude  with  m 

That  Margaret  shall  be  queen,  and  none  but  she. 

'   K.  Hen.  Whether  it  be  through  force  of  yoi^ 

report. 
My  noble  lord  of  Suffolk ;  or  for  that 
My  tender  youth  was  never  yet  attaint 
With  any  passion  of  inflaming  love, 
I  cannot  tell ;  but  this  I  am  assur'd, 
I  feel  such  sharp  dissention  in  my  breast, 

'  Whereas  the  contrary  bringeth  forth  bliss,]    The  word-*^ 
Jhirih^  which  is  not  in  the  first  folio,  was  supplied,  I  think,  unne- 
cessarily, by  the  second.     Contrary  was,  i  oeliere,  used  by  the 
author  as  a  quadrisyllable,  as  if  it  were  written  conterary  ;  accord- 
ing to  which  pronunciation  the  metre  is  not  defective  : 
"  Whereas  the  conterary  bringeth  bliss.** 

In  the  same  manner  Shakspeare  frequently  uses  Henry  as  a  tri- 
syllable, and  hour  nndjire  as  dissyllables.  See  vol.  iv«  p.  Sl,  and 
p.  1S7.    Malone. 

I  have  little  confidence  in  this  remark.    Such  a  pnmunciatkm 
of  the  word  contrary  is,  perhaps,  without  example.     Hour  and 
Jire  were  anciently  voritten  as  dissyllables,  viz.  Aoiofr— ^Ecr. 

Stbbvbvs. 

«  Will  answer  our  hope  in  issue  of  a  king ;]  The  useless  noid 
'-Hmr^  which  destroys  the  harmony  of  this  line,  I  suppose  ought  to 
be  omitted.    Stbbvens. 
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Such  fierce  alarums  both  of  hope  and  fear, 
As  I  am  sick  with  working  of  my  thoughts  ^. 
Take»    therefore^  .shipping;    post,    my  lord^    ta 

France: 
Agtee  to  any  covenants:  and  procure 
That  lady  Margaret  do  vouchsafe  to  come 
To. cross  the  seas  to  England,  and  be  crowned 
King  Henry's  faithful  and  anointed  queen : 
For  your  expences  and  sufficient  charge. 
Among  the  people  gather  up  a  tenth. 
Be  gone,  I  say ;  for,  till  you  do  return, 
I  rest  perplexed  with  a  thousand  cares. — 
'And  you,  good  uncle,  banish  all  offence : 
If  you  do  censure  me  by  what  you  were  \ 
'  Not  what  you  are,  I  know  it  will  excuse 
This  sudden  execution  of  my  will. 
And  so  conduct  me,  where  from  company 
I  may  revolve  and  ruminate  my  grief  ^  [£^iV. 

Glo.  Ay,  grief,  I  fear  me,  both  at  first  and  last. 

[^E^reunt  Gloster  and  Exeteh. 
SoF.  Thus  Suffolk  hath  prevailed:  and  thus  he 
goes. 
As  did  the  youthful  Paris  once  to  Greece; 
H^th  hope  to  find  the  like  event  in  love. 
But  prosper  better  than  the  Trojan  did. 
Margaret  shall  now  be  queen,  and  rule  the  king; 
But  I  will  nde  both  her,  the  king,  and  realm. 

[Exit  •. 

^  As  I  am  sick  with  working  of  mt  thoughts.]     So^  mi 
Shakspeare*8  King  Henry  V. : 

**  fFork,  xvork  your  thoughti,  and  therein  see  a  siege,'* 

Malomb. 
^  If  yon  do  censure  me,  &c.]     To  censure  is  here  simply  to 
^ge.    **  If  in  jadging  me  yon  consider  the  past  frailties  ot  yoar 
<>wn  yoath.**    Johnson. 

'  -«  mminate  my  grief.]     Grief  in  the  first  line  is  taken  ge* 
nendly  for  pain  or  uneasiness;  in  the  second  specially  for  mitow. 

JOHNSOII. 

*  [Exit.']    Of  this  play  there  is  no  copy  earlier  than  that  of  tfte 
VOL,  XVIII.  M 
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folio  in  I6SS9  though  the-tifi^MicOMding  pu^rmrm  csUHtfai  t^ 
editions  in  quarto.  That  the  necond  ana  tUrd  parts  werejiim 
iished  without  the  Uni,  may  be  admitted  as  no  we«k  pnMitd 
3iie  di|rfca  Wjtft  surreplitioliilv  o(>toim^,  «#  Utat  tlie  piiuHMk 
that  time  gave  the  publick  those  plays,  not  stidi  as  the  author  J 
si^ed^  but  such  as  they  could  get  then.  That  this  phnp  i« 
written  before  the  two  others  is  indubitablv  collected  from  tnesi 
ries  of  eventr ;  thitr  it  was  writtto  and=  pnraed  befoi^  Remy  tl 
Fifth  irap|Mi«ot^  beoaifte  in  the  epilogue  ttiere  i»  Atfctlidit  mai 
of  this  plaj^  and  not  of  the  other  paita: 

"  Henry  the  sixth  in  swaddlbg  bands  crown'd  kin^ 
**  Whose  nthte  so  many  had  the  managing, 
**  That  thcyHmFnuiCff,  and-made  his  £nglaarfblbetf  f 
'*  Whicbfoaooy  stage  bath  showou'* 
France  is  lost-  ia  this:  play^    The  two-  ibUowing  poBtain»  aa-  tl 
old  title  imports,  the  contention  of  the  houses  of  York  and  Ln 
caster. 

The  secoad  amt^thirtf  paKIs  of  Rbniy  VI.  wei«  pi*inted  in  nM 
When  Henry  V.  waa written,  we  know  not,  but  it  was  prinlrtBti 
wise  in  1600,  and  thesefove  before  the  publication  of  the  finiai 
second  parts.  The  first  part  of  Henry  VI.  had  been  often  sKm 
on  the  il<7g^^and'W(nild  certainly  haire  appeared  in  its  place;  ta 
ftK  author  been-the  publisher.    Job  vtow. 

.Tfali0  the  second  and  tlwd  parts  (as  they  aKs  now  called):  wei 
printed  without  the  first,  is  a  proof,  in  my  apprehension,  that  th< 
were  not  written  by  the  author  of  the  firnt :  and  the  title  of  Tli 
GbnteifCion  of  the  Houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  being  aAmd  1 
the  two  pieces  which  were  printed  in  quarto^  is  a  proof  tin 
they  were  a  distinct  work,  commencing  where  the  oChes  andai 
but  not  written  at  the  same  time  -^  and  that  this  play  was  naw 
known  by  the'  natne  of  The  First  Part  of  Kmg  Henry  VI.  ti 
Heminge  and  Coodell  gate  it  that  title  in  their  wlume,  to  dMi 
Kuish  it  fnm  the  two  subsequent  playa  %  which  being  atemTI 
Shakspeare,  assumed  the  new  titles  of  The  Second  and  Tha 
Parts  of  King  Henry  VT.  that  they  might  not  be  confounded  wi) 
th^  origikial  pieces' on  which  they  were  formed.  This  first  pai 
was,.  I  conceive,  originally  called  The  Historical  Play  of  ajd 
Mehry  VI,    See  the  Essay  at  the  end' of  these  contested  ^neoes. 

Maton. 
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This  and  The  Third  Part  of  King  Henry  VI.  contain  that 
biciome  period  of  this  prince's  reign  which  took  in  the  whole 
tention  betwixt  the  houses  of  York  and  LAncaster :  and  node 
title  were  these  two  plavs  first  acted  and  published.  The  pi 
scene  opens  with  King  Henry's  marriage,  which  was  in  the  tw 
third  year  of  his  reign  [A.  D.  1445 :]  and  closes  with  the  firsi 
tie  fought  at  St.  Alban's,  and  won  by  the  York  faction,  in  the  t 
third  year  of  his  reign  [A.  D.  1455]  :  so  that  it  comprizes  th< 
tory  and  transactions  of  ten  years.    Theobald. 

This  play  was  altered  by  Crowne,  and  acted  in  the  year  16 

Stebvb 

In  a  note  prefixed  to  the  preceding  play,  I  have  briefly  stat< 
opinion  concerning  the  drama  now  before  us,  and  that  whic 
lows  it ;  to  which  the  original  editors  of  Shakspeare*s  works  ii 
have  given  the  titles  of  The  Second  and  Third  Parts  of 
Henry  VI. 

The  Contention  of  the  Two  Famous  Houses  of  Yorke  and 
caster  in  two  parts,  was  published  in  quarto,  the  first  part  in 
the  second  in  1595,  and  both  were  reprinted  in  1600.  On 
two  plays,  which  I  believe  to  have  been  written  by  some  prec 
author,  before  the  year  1590,  Shakspeare  formed,  as  I  coo 
this  and  the  following  drama ;  altering,  retrenching,  or  ampli: 
as  he  thought  proper.  The  reasons  on  which  this  hypothi 
founded,  I  shall  subjoin  at  lar^e  at  the  end  of  The  Third  P 
King  Henry  VI.  At  present  it  is  only  necessary  to  appriz 
reaoer  of  the  method  observed  in  the  printing  of  these  plays, 
the  lines  printed  in  the  usual  manner,  are  found  in  the  or 
quarto  plays  (or  at  least  with  such  minute  variations  as  ai 
worth  noticing) :  and  those,  I  conceive,  Shakspeare  adopted 
found  them.  The  lines  to  which  inverted  commas  are  pre 
were,  if  my  hypothesis  be  well  founded,  retouched,  and  great' 
proved  by  him  ;  and  those  with  asterisks  were  his  own  or 
production  ;  the  embroidery  with  which  he  ornamented  the  i 
stuflf  that  had  been  aukwardly  made  up  for  the  stage  by  soi 
his  contemporaries.  The  speeches  which  he  new-modellc 
improved,  sometimes  by  amplification,  and  sometimes  by  reti 
ment. 

Dr.  Johnson  observes  verv  j  ustly,  p.  1 67,  that  these  two  pari 
nqtwritten  withouta  depenaance  on  the  first.  Undoubtedly  no 
old  plav  of  King  Henry  VI.  (or,  as  it  is  now  cidled.  The  First  \ 
certainly  had  been  exhibited  before  these  were  written  ii 
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for-M.    But  it  does  not  follow  from  (hii  concession,  either  that 
riic  Contention  of  the  Two  Houses,  &c.  in  tm  parti,  wis  written 

by  the  author  of  the  former  play,  or  that  Shnksjware  was  ih** 
author  of  these  two  pieces  as  they  origiaaUy  appeared. 

Malonk. 
A»  Mr.  Malone  varied  in  his  opinion  a^  to  the  period  nt  whiel 
Iheae  plays  were  altered  by  Shatspeare,  I  have  reserved  what  I 
mid  upon  that  topic  for  the  conclusion  of  his  Dissertation,  as  thi 
reiuler  will  there  find  the  reasons  upon  which  his  fitsl  conjectun 
w^tx  founded,  and  will  from  thence  be  better  able  to  judge  hof 
rar  bin  departure  from  it  cvas  nn  improvement,     Buswell. 
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of  the  King's  Part] 


Kwa  HsK»Y  tb?  Siictb : 

H0MPHBEY^  Duke  of  Glister,  his  Unde. 

Cardinal. Beatttort,  Bishop  ofWinchester,  gi 

Unde  to  the  King^ 
Richard  Pijlntagenet,  Duke  of  Yoric. 
EirvTARD  and  Richard,  bis  Sons^ 
Duke  of  Somerset, 
Duke  of  Suffolk, 
Duke  of  Buckingham, 
Lord  Clifford, 
Young  Clifford,  his  Son, 
Earl  of  Salisbury,  1 
Earl  OF  Warwick,  j  *w*ii.x«^wv". 

Lord  Scales,  Govemour  of  theTower,  Lord  S 
Sir  Humphrey  Stafford,  and  his  Brother. 
Sir  John  Stanley. 
A  Sea-captain,   Master,  and  Master's  Mate 

Walter  Whitmore. 
Two  Gentlemen,  Prisoners  with  Suffolk. 
A  Herald.     Vaux. 

Hume  and  Southwell,  Two  Priests. 
BoLiNGBROKE,  a  Coujurer.    A  Spirit  reused  by  1 
Thomas  Horner,  an  Armourer.  Peter,  his  N 
Clerk  of  Chatham.     Mayor  of  Saint  Alban's. 
SiMPCOX,  an  Impostor.    Two  Murderers. 
Jack  Cade,  a  Rebel : 
George,  John,  Dick,  Smith,  the  Weaver, 

CHAEL,  &c.  his  Followers. 
Alexander  Iden,  a  Kentish  Gentleman. 
Margaret,  Queen  to  King  Henry. 
Eleanor,  Duchess  of  Gloster. 
Margery  Jourdain,  a  Witch.    Wife  to  Simpc 

Lords,  Ladies,  and  Attendants ;  Petitioners,  Al 
men,  a  Beadle,  Sheriff,  and  Officers;  Citiz 
Prentices,  Falconers,  Guards,  Soldiers,  Mea 
gers,&c. 

SCENE,  dispersedly  in  various  Parts  of  Englt 
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ACT  I.     SCENE  I.  ^ 

( 


xmdon.     A  Room  of  State  in  the  Palace.   • 


\  y 


ish  of  Trumpets :  then  Hautboys.     Enter,  0^^ 
:  side.  King  Henry,  Duke  of  Glostep,  ^S^^Jir-^ 
By,  fVARPTicK,  and  Cardinal  Beaufort;  on  the^ 
er.  Queen  MAROARETy  led  in  by  Suffolk;  York, 
)i£RSETy  Buckingham,  and  Others,  following. 

p.  As  by  your  high*  imperial  majesty  , 

in  charge  at  my  depart  for  France, 
oqurator  to  your  excellence  ^ 
larry  princess  Margaret  for  your  grace  ;  .\ 

I  the  famous  ancient  city.  Tours, —  ^ 

by  your  high,  &c.]     Vide  HalVs  Chronicle,  fol.  ^6,  year 
t.     Pope. 

•ppnfent  that  this  play  begins  where  the  former  ends,  and 
kCB  the  aeries  of  transactions  of  which  it  presupposes  tlie 
Tt  already  known.  This  is  a  sufficient  pmof  that  the  second 
ipd  parts  were  not  written  without  dependance  on  the  firs(, 

they  were  printed  as  containmg  a  complete  period  of  ihis-  ' 
Johnson. 

;  procurator  to  your  excellence,  >&C.]  So,  in  Holinshed, 
:  •*  The  marquesse  of  Suffolk,  as  procurator  to  King  Hen- 
NRised  the  said  ladie  in  the  church  of  Saint  Martion.  At 
lich  marriage  were  present  the  father  and  mother  of  the. ; 

the  French  king  himself  that  was  uncle  to  the  husband, 
r  Kreach  queen  also  that  was  aunt  to  the  wife.    There  were 
M  tdol^s  of  Orleance,  of  Calabre,   of  Alcmson,  and  of 
iC.tBMen.eaAes,  twelve  bacons,  twenty  btahops,*'  6ic.        i 
r    '  foasvaNs.  > 

UGiinshcsd  tranaoribed  netialim  from  HalL 
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In  presence  of  the  kings  of  France  and 

The  dukes  of  Qrleans,  Calaber,  Bretaigne»  acad 

AIen9on, 

*  Seven  earls»  twelve  barons,  twenty  reverend  l»i' 

shops, — 
'  I  have  performed  my  task,  and  was  espoused : 
'  And  humbly  now  upon  my  bended  knee. 
In. sight  of  England  and  her  lordly  *f*  peers. 
Deliver  up  my  title  in  the  queen 
To  your  most  gracious  hands,  that  are  ^  the  sut=3 

stance 
Of  that  great  shadow  I  did  represent ; 
The  happiest  gift  that  ever  marquess  gave. 
The  fairest  queen  that  ever  king  receiv'd. 

'  K.  Hen.  Suffolk,  arise. — Welcome,  queen  M( 

garet: 
^  I  can  express  no  kinder  sign  of  love, 
'  Than  this  kind  kiss. — O  Lord,  that  lends  me  lifcj 
'  Lend  me  a  heart  replete  with  thankfulness ! 

*  For  thou  hast  given  me,  in  this  beauteous  face, 

*  A  world  of  earthly  blessings  to  my  soul, 

*  If  sympathy  of  love  unite  our  thoughts. 
*  Q.  Mar.  Great  king  of  England,  and  my  gra- 
cious lord ; 

'  The  mutual  conference  *  that  my  mind  hath  had — 

*  By  day,  by  night ;  waking,  and  in  my  dreams ; 

*  In  courtly  company,  or  at  my  beads, — 

*  With  you  mine  alder-liefest  sovereign  *, 

t  Quarto,  royal. 

»  —  that  are — ]     i.  e.  to  the  gracious  hands  of  you,  my  so- 
vereign, who  are,  &c.     In  the  old  play  the  line  standi : 
*•  Unto  your  gracious  excellence  that  are,"  &c. 

NfALONm. 

^  The  mutual  conference — ]  I  am  the  bolder  to  addrem  you, 
having  already  familiarized  you  to  my  imagination.     Johxson. 

^  —  mine  ALDEH-LiEFEST  sovereign,]  Alder-lievesl  is  an  old 
English  word  given  to  hiin  to  whom  the  speaker  is  supremely  at- 
tached :  lieveH  being  the  superlative  of  the  comparative  levar^ 
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'  Makes  me  the  bolder  to  salute  my  king  ^ 

'  With  ruder  terms ;  such  as  my  wit  affords,  f' 

*  And  over-joy  of  heart  doth  minister. 
*  K.  Hsjf.  Her  sight  did  ravish :  but  her  grsct 
in  speech, 
*  Her  words  y*ciad  with  wisdom's  majesty,  <  ' 

'  Makes  me,  from  wondering  fall  to  weeping  joys  ^ 
'  Such  is  the  fulness  of  my  heart's  content.  I 

^  I^rds,  with  one  cheerful  voice  welcome  my  love;  i 

.     ;  ■  ■« 

''•thcr,  from  lief.  So,  Hall  in  hU  Chronicle,  Henry  VI.  folio  12: 
**  Ryght  hyghe  and  mighty  prince,  and  my  ryght  noble,  and, 
■fter  one,  few*/ lord."    Warburton.  '^ 

^IderUiefe^  is  ja  corruption  of  the  German  word  aier'liebste^  I ' 
l^Ioved  above  all  things,  dearest  of  all. 

The  word  is  used  by  Chaucer  ;  and  is  put  by  Marston  into  the 
iicnith  of  his  Dutch  courtesan  : 

••  O  mine  alder-liefcst  lore." 
Again : 

•*  —  pretty  sweetheart  of  mine  alder-liefest  affection.** 
Again,  in  Gascoigne : 

"  and  to  mine  alder-Uevest  lord  I  must  indite.** 

See  Mr.  Tyrwhitt*8  Glossary  to  Chaucer.     Leve  or  le/e^  Soxi 
or;  Alder  or  AUer,  gen.  ca.  pi.  of  all,    Steevens. 

*  Makes  me,  from  wondering,  fall  to  weeping  joys;]  This 
^o^^fmg  joy^  of  which  there  is  no  trace  in  the  original  play, 
Sliaks^are  was  extremely  fond  of;  having  introduced  it  in  Much 
A^do  About  Nothing,  King  Richard  II.  Macbeth,  and  King  Lear. 
This  and  the  preceding  speech  stand  thus  in  the  original  play  iq 
quarto.  I  transcribe  them,  that  the  reader  may  be  the  better 
«bleto  judge  concerning  my  hypothesis  ;  and  shall  quote  a  few 
o^her  passages  for  the  same  purpose.  To  exhibit  all  the  speeches 
Xhnx  Shakspeare  has  altered,  would  be  almost  to  print  the  two 
P^ya  twice : 

"  Qvieen,  The  excessive  love  1  bear  unto  your  grace, 
•'  Forbids  me  to  be  lavish  of  my  tongue, 
*'  Lest  I  should  speake  more  than  beseems  a  woman. 
^'  Let  this  suffice  ;  my  bliss  is  in  your  liking ; 
-*'  And  nothing  can  make  poor  Margaret  miserable 
'^  Unless  the  frowne  of  mightie  England*s  king. 
T  *'  ^ng*  King.  Her  lookes  did  wound,  but  now  her  speech 
.  oDth  pierce. 

*  ^'  Lovely  queen  Margaret,  sit  down  by  my  side ; 
^  ^'  A^d  uncle  Gloster,  and  you  lordly  peeres, 

"^VWith  one  voice  welcome  my  beloved  queen.'*    Majlonb. 
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jiLL.  Long  live  queen  Mai^aret»  Eii^and*8  htnj^ 

piness  1 
Q.  MjiR.  We  thank  you  all.  [Fhwrktk  • 

SuF.  My  lord  protector,  so  it  please  your  grac^^ 
Here  are  the  articles  of  contracted  peace, 
Between  our  sovereign,  and  the  French  king  CSiailetf^i 

*  For  eighteen  months  concluded  by  consent. 

Gjlo.  [Reads^  Imprimis,  It  u  agreed  betwetw^ 
the  French  kitig,  Charles^  and  fVilliam  de  ia  Poal^^' 
marquess  of  Suffolk^  ambassador  for  Henry  king  g^ 
England, — that  the  said  Henry  shall  espouse  tk^C 
lady  Margaj^ety  daughter  unto  Reignier  king  of  Na^^ 
pteSy  Sicilia,  and  Jerusalem  ;  and  crown  her  queen  o^ 
England  ere  the  thirtieth  of  May  next  ensuing. 
Item, — That  the  dutchy  of  Anjou  and  the  county  ^ 
Maine^y  shall  be  released  and  delivered  to  the  king^ 
her  father 

'  K.  Hen.  Uncle,  how  now  ? 

'  Glo.  Pardon  me,  gracious  lord ; 

*  Some  sudden  qualm  hath  struck  me  at  die  heait» 

*  And  dimmed  mine  eyes,  that  I  can  read  no  further. 

K.  Hen.  Uncle  of  Winchester,  I  pray,  read  on. 

H^jN.  Item, — //  is  further  agreed  between  thtm^ 
—that  the  dutchies  of  jinjou  and  Maine  shall  be  re^ 
leased  and  delivered  over  to  the  king  her  father ; 
and  she  sent  over  of'  the  king  of  England*s  awn  pro- 
per  cost  and  charges,  without  having  dowry. 

*  —  and  the  county  of  Maine,']  So  the  chronicles  ;  yet  * 
when  the  Cardinal  afterwardn  readK  this  article,  he  says :  *'  it  is 
further  agreed— 4hat  the  dutchies  of  Anjoy  and  Maine  shaH  be 
released  and  delivered  over^"*  &c.  But  the  words  in  the  instru- 
ment could  not  thus  vary,  whilst  it  was  passing  from  the  hands 
of  the  Duke  to  those  of  the  Cardinid.  For  the  inaccuracy  Shak- 
speare.must  answer,  the  author  of  the  oririoal  play  not  having 
been  guilty  of  it.  l^his  kind  of  inaccuracy  is,  I  believe,  peculiar 
to  our  poet ;  for  I  have  never  met  with  any  thing  aimttar  in  -any 
other  writer.  He  has  again  fallen  into  the  same  impropriety  in 
AU*s  WeU  That  Ends  WdJ.    JJalonjb. 
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IT.  HjK^b  They  plewe  \xs  welL— --Lord  aiarqu€W» 

kneel  down ; 
^  here  create  thee  ibe  first  duke  of  Snffiilk^ 
1  fprt  thee  with  the  sword. — 
jsin  of  York,  we  here  disdiarge  your  grace 
}xn  being  regent  in  the  parts  of  Francep 
i  term  df  eighteen  months  be  full  eiqiir'd.^**- 
uks,  uncle  Winchester,  Gioster,  York,  and  Budc- 

ingham, 
nerset,  Salisbury,  and  Warwick ; 
t  thank  you  all  for  this  great  favour  done» 
eitortainment  to  my  princely  queea. 
ne,  let  us  in  ;  and  with  all  speed  provide 
see  her  coronation  be  performed. 

[Exeunt  King^  Queen,  and  Suffolk. 
7lo»  Brave  peers  of  England,  pillars  of  the  state, 
Q  jou  duke  Humphrey  must  unload  his  grief, 
our  grief,  the  common  gprief  of  all  the  land. 
fhat  I  did  my  brother  Henry  spend  his  youth, 
is  valour,  coin,  and  people,  in  the  wars  ? 
id  be  so  often  lodge  in  open  field, 
I  winter's  cold,  and  summer's  parching  heat, 
0  <K>nquer  France,  his  true  inheritance  ? 
nd  did  my  brother  Bedford  toil  his  wits, 
o  keep  by  policy  what  Henry  got  ? 
ave  you  yourselves,  Somerset,  Buckingham, 
cave  York,  Salisbury,  and  victorious  Warwick 
eceiv^d  deep  scars  in  France  and  Normandy  ? 
T  hath  my  uncle  Beaufort,  and  myself, 
1th  all  the  learned  council  of  the  realm, 
tudied  so  long,  sat  in  the  council-house, 
Budy  and  late,  debating  to  and  fro 
ow  France  and  Frenchmen  might  be  kept  in  awe  ? 
nd  hath  his  h^hness  in  his  infency 
Bm  crown'd  ^  in  Paris,  in  despite  of  foes  ? 
od  ihaU  these  labours,  and  these  honours,  die  ? 

BasM  cnMRo'jd— ]    The  wnoti  Bmm  ww  lupfilied  by  Mr* 
rent.    Malow* 
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'  ShaU  Henry's  conquest,  Bedford's  vigilance,  [I^ 

*  Your  deeds  of  war,  and  all  our  counsel,  die  ?  jka 
'  O  peers  of  England,  shameful  is  this  league !  M 
'  Fatal  this  marriage,  cancelling  your  fame ;  [^ 

*  Blotting  your  names  from  books  of  memory: 
'  Razing  the  characters  of  your  rendwn  ; 
'  Defacing  monuments  of  conquer'd  France ; 
'  Undoing  all,  as  all  had  never  been  ! 

*  C^B.  Nephew,  what  means  this  passionate  dis- 

course ? 

*  This  peroration  with  such  circumstance "  ? 

*  For  France,  'tis  ours ;  and  we  will  keep  it  still. 

*  Glo.  Ay,  uncle,  we  will  keep  it,  if  we  can ; 

*  But  now  it  is  impossible  we  should ; 
Suffolk,  the  new-made  duke  that  rules  the  roast, 
'  Hath  given  the  dutchies  of  Anjou  and  Maine 

*  Unto  the  poor  king  Reignier,  whose  large  style 

*  Agrees  not  with  the  leanness  of  his  purse  *. 

*  S^L.  Now,  by  the  death  of  him  that  died  for 

all, 

*  These  counties  were  the  keys  of  Normandy : — 
But  wherefore  weeps  Warwick,  my  valiant  son  ? 

*  fV^R.  For  grief,  that  they  are  past  recovery : 

*  For,  were  there  hope  to  conquer  them  again, 

*  My  sword  should  shed  hot  blood,  mine  eyes  no 

tears. 

*  Anjou  and  Maine !  myself  did  win  them  both ; 
'  Those  provinces  these  arms  of  mine  did  conquer : 

*  And  are  the  cities  \  that  I  got  with  wounds, 

^  This  peroration   with  such   circumstance?]      This   speech 
crouded  with  so  many  instances  of  aggravation.     Jorksok. 

9  '  whose  large  style 

Agrees  not  with  the  leanness  of  his  purse.]  So  HoHnshcd : 
"  King  Reigner  hir  father,  for  all  his  long  stUe,  had  top  short  a 
purse  to  send  his  daughter  honourably  to  the  king  hir  spowse.** 

Maloitb. 

'  And  are  the  cities,  &c.]  The  indignation  of  Warwick  is  na^ 
turn],  and  I  wish  it  had  been  better  expressed ;  there  is  a  kind  of 
jingle  intended  in  wounds  and  words,    Jounsoh. 
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^  Delivered  up  again  with  peaceful  words? 
'MortDieu! 

*  York.  For  Suffolk's  duke — may  he  be  sufibcate, 

*  That  dims  the  honour  of.  this  warlike  isle ! 

*  France  should  have  torn  and  rent  my  very  heart, 

*  Before  I  would  have  yielded  to  this  league. 

*  I  never  read  but  England's  kings  have  had 

'  Large  sums  of  gold,  and  dowries,  with  their  wives : 

*  And  our  king  Henry  gives  away  his  own, 

*  To. match  with  her  that  brings  no  vantages. 

*  Glo.  a  proper  jest,  and  never  heard  before, 

*  That  Suffolk  shoidd  demand  a  whole  fifteenth, 

*  For  costs  and  charges  in  transporting  her ! 

*  She  should  have  staid  in  France,  and  starved  in 

France, 

*  Before 

*  Car.  My  lord  of  Gloster,  now  you  grow  too 

hot; 

*  It  was  the  pleasure  of  my  lord  the  king. 

*  Glo.  My  lord  of  Winchester,    I   Imow  your 

mind ; 

*  lis  not  my  speeches  that  you  do  mislike, 

^  But  \\B  my  presence  that  doth  trouble  you. 
^  Rancour  will  out :  Proud  prelate,  in  thy  foce 
^  I  see  thy  fiiry :  if  I  longer  stay, 
^  We  shall  begin  our  ancient  bickerings  ^. — 

In  the  old  play  the  jingle  is  diflPerent.  "  And  most  that  then 
which  we  won  with  oar  swords^  be  given  away  with  xjoordt  f  " 

Malonb. 

*  —  bickerings.]  To  bicker  is  to  skirmish.  In  the  ancient 
BCtrical  romance  of  Guy  Earl  of  Warwick,  b1.  h  no  date,  the 
lieioes  consult  whether  they  should  bicker  on  the  walls^  or  descend 
to  battle  on  the  plain.    Again,  in  the  genuine  ballad  of  Chevy- 


**  Bomen  Uckarte  upon  the  bent 

"  With  their  browd  aras  cleare." 
Again,  in  Drayton's  Polvolbion,  Song  9 : 

**  From  bickering  with  his  folk  to  keep  us  Britaiiis  back. 
Again,  in  The  Spanish  Masquerado,  by  Greene,  1589:  *'  *- 
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Lordings,  fiireweB;  and  say,  when  I  m  gmti 
I  prophesied — France  will  be  lost  ere  10119.    \BMt. 

Cm.  So,  there  goes  cat  protecter  in  a  nge. 
lis  knomi  to  you,  he  is  miiie  en^ny : 

*  Nay,  more,  an  enemy  nnto  you  all ; 

*  And  no  great  friend,  I  fear  me,  to  the  king. 

*  Consider,  lords,  he  is  the  next  of  blood, 

*  And  heir  apparent  to  the  EagMsh  cromi ; 

*  Had  Henry  got  an  emfrire  by  his  mamage, 

*  And  all  the  wealthy  khigdoma  of  ttie  wMt^ 

*  Therms  reason  he  should  be  displeased  at  it^ 

*  Look  to  it,  lords ;  let  not  Mb  smoothing  wovdB 

*  Bewitch  your  hearts ;  be  wise,  and  circumspect 

*  What  thcii^h  the  common  peoide  fa;four  hini^ 

*  Calling  him — Humphrey  the  good  Duke  ofGhsttr; 

*  Clapping  their  hands,  and  crying  with  loud  fofet^ 
'  Je$u  maintain  your  royal  exceUenee  ! 

*  With — God  preserve  the  good  duke  Humphrey  I 

*  I  fear  me,  lords,  for  all  tins  flattermgf  gfois, 

*  He  will  be  found  a  dangerous  protector.. 

•  Buck.  Why  should  he  then  protect  our  save- 
reigm 

*  He  being  of  age  to  govern  of  himself  ?-— ^ 
'  Cousin  of  Somerset,  join  you  with  me, 

^  And  aU  together — with  the  duke  of  StURoik,-* 
'  We'll  quickly  hoise  duke  Humphrey  from  hfesetf. 


dry  times  Uckered  with  out  men,  and  fgKft  Ihen  ikm-  ibjie.** 
Again,  in  Holinshed,  p.  537  :  "  At  another  Ucherii^  aiav  it 
chanced  that  the  Englishmen  had   the  upper  hand.'*     Again, 
p.  572 :  "  At  first  there  wae  a  sharp  bickering  betvfnDl  thea^  but 
m  the  end  victorie  remained  with  the  Eogliahnien.''     ' 
congredior,  is  the  expression  by  which  Bmrrett  i»  his 
Quadruple  Dictionary,  1580^  expUuna  the  woad  to  Vdkr^ 


3  And  all  the  wealthy  kingdoma  of  the  wbstJ  Certainly  Siak- 
speare  wrote — east.    WAaauaToir. 

There  are  wealthy  kingdoms  in  the  me$t  aa  wctt  ae  fci  Ae  satf, 
and  the  western  kingdoms  were  nont  lifcaiy  te  to  in  ttotliuygfat 
of  the  speaker,    Josntov. 
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*  C^R.  Thia  weighty  business- wiE  not  braob  dei- 

*  rO  to  tlie  duke  of  Suflbft;  preseatfy.  [£»/>. 

*  Aht.    Coiisia  sf  Bucldii^uuny  though  Hanr* 

phrey's  pride, 
'  And  greatness  af liis  place  be  grief  tona^ 
'  Yet  let  us  watch  the  hetq^ty  cardial ; 
'  His  insoleacs  is  more  int^erable 

*  Than  aH  the  priaces  in  the  land  bende ; 
.*■  If  Gloster  be  displae'd,.  hfell  be  protector.. 

Buck.  Or  thou».  or  I,  Semeaet  wSl  be  pra(icctor'» 

*  Despight  doke  HtnnphTejr,  or  the  cardiaat. 

[Exeunt  Bvckinqmam  mud  Somerset. 
SjtL.  Pride  went  befbce,  ombitianifi^BnnrhiB'*.''^ 

*  Wluletikeae  da  taboor  for  their  own  preferment, 

*  B^oTes  it  us  to  labour  for  the  realm. 

'  I  haver  saw  but  Humphrey  duke  of  doster 

*  £Md  bear  him  like  a  noble  gentleman, 

*  Oft  have  I  seen  the  haughty  cardinal — 

*  Mere  like  a  soldier^  than  a  man  o'  the  chnrcb,      : 

*  As  fltout^  and  proud,  aahe  were  lord  af  aB,r— " 
"  Swear  like  a  ruffian,  uid  demean  himself 

*  Uidike  the  ruler  of  a  comm<n-weaI. — 

*  Warwick^  my  sob,  the  comfort  of  my  agel 

*  Tiny  dceib,  Uiy  plainness^  and  thy  kousc-kcepiBg; 

*  Ha^  won  the  greatest  ftmnir  of  the  commons, 

*  Excepting  none  but  good  duke  Humi^uey. — 

*  Aad,  brother  York  %  thy  ads  is  Ireluid, 

*  PiMb  vMt  bcfon,  ambition  IMIwn  Kim.]  I^Krluqir  m  ttm 
StkB  (hnt  i»  ManrtuK  of  pmvcrbMky.  Utos,  in  A.  of  Wy» 
town's  Cmnykil,  book  vfii.  ch.  x»rii;  v.  177 : 

**  AmU  aiM'  in  tfawv  pmiwetfcu  aaji», 
'*Prude giyi  befor,  and  acliBine  altrayis 

So,  in  Proverba.  xvi.  18 :  "  Pride  goeth  befor*  fcilHU^ 
and  an  hsnchty  apirit  bebie  mM."    Hnvn. 
-  <  Aiii  UadMrVartt,]    RielMnl<  Ptantwrad;  Dulw  onMc 
named  Ci«^*edngtit«r«flbdrNnC  Km*  •<  WiHiaill' 
k«4,bf  Jtas,  dnginwtvJob*  oeOMiit.  IMn  «f  LsMMter, 
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'  In  bringing  them  to  civil  discipline  ^ ; 
'  Thy  late  exploits,  done  in  the  heart  of  France, 
/  When  thou  wert  regent  for  our  soviereign, 
'  Have  inade  thee  fear'd,  and  honour*d^  of  the  peo* 
pie: — 

*  Join  we  together,  for  the  publick  good ; 
'  In  what  we  can  to  bridle  and  suppress 

'  The  pride  of  Suffolk,  and  the  ca^inal, 
'  With  Somerset's  and  Buckinghun*s  ambition ; 
'  And,  as  we  may,  cherish  duke  Humphrey*8  deeds^ 
'  While  they  do  tend  the  profit  of  the  land  ^. 

*  ff^jiR.  So  God  help  Warwick,  as  he  loves  the 

land, 

*  And  common  profit  of  his  country  ! 

*  YoBA.  And  so  says  York,  for  he  hath  greatest 

cause. 
'  S^L.   Then  let*s  make  haste  away,  and  h)ok 
unto  the  main  ^ 


by  his  third  wife,  dame  Catharine  Swinibrd.  Richard  NeriL 
Earl  of  Salisbury,  was  son  to  the  Earl  of  Wcstmorelaiid  bft 
second  wife.  He  married  Alice,  the  onlv  daughter  of  Tboaiii 
Montacute,  Earl  of  Salisbury,  who  was  killed  at  the  siege  of 
Orleans  [See  this  play.  Part  I.  Act  I.  Sc.  III.] ;  and  in  oooK- 
quence  of  that  alliance  obtained  the  title  of  Salisbury  in  14ft* 
His  eldest  son  Richard,  having  married  the  sister  and  heir  of 
Henr^  Beauchamp  Earl  of  Warwick,  was  created  Earl  of  WiT* 
wick  in  1449.     Malone. 

^  —  to  civil  discipline  ;]  This  is  an  anachronism.  The  pr^* 
sent  scene  is  in  14<45,  but  Richard  Duke  of  York  was  not  nettdj 
of  Ireland  till  1449.     Malone. 

7 — THE  profit  of  the  land.]  I  think  we  might  read,  m9^^ 
clearly — to  profit  of  the  land — i.  e.  to  profit  themselves  by  i^  ^ 
unless  *tend  be  written  for  attend^  as  in  King  Richard  II. : 

"  They  tend  the  crowne,  yet  still  with  me  they  stay.** 

Stkkvbms. 

Perhaps  tend  has  here  the  same  meaning  as  tender  in  the 
sequent  scene : 

"  I  tender  so  the  safety  of  my  liege.*' 
.    Or  it  may  have  been  put  for  intend  ;  while  they  have  the 
vantage  of  the  commonwealth  as  their  (Meet.    Malowb. 

*  Tlien  let's,  &c.]    The  quarto— without  such 
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;    lf\:/R.   Unto  the  main  !  O  father,  Maine  is  lost ; 

*  That  Maine,  which  by  main  force  Warwick  did  win, 

*  An^.  woidd  have  kept,  so  long  as  breath  did  last : 
Main  chance,  father,  you  meant;   but  I  meant 

Maine; 
Which  I  will  win  from  France,  or  else  be  slain. 

[^Exeunt  Wartfick  and  Salisbury. 
York.  Anjou  and  Maine  are  given  to  the  French. 

*  l^aris  is  lost ;  the  state  of  Normandy 

*  Stands  on  a  tickle  point  ^,  now  they  are  gone  : 

*  Suffolk  concluded  on  the  articles ; 

*  The  peers  agreed ;  and  Henry  was  well  pleas'd, 

*  To  change  two  dukedoms  for  a  duke's  fair  daugh- 

ter. 

*  I  cannot  blame  them  all ;  What  b't  to  them, 

*  *Tis  thine  they  give  away,  and  not  their  own. 

*  Pirates  may  take  cheap    pennyworths  of  their 

pillage, 

*  And  purchase  friends,  and  give  to  courtezans, 

*  Still  revelling,  like  lords,  till  all  be  gone  : 

*  While  as  the  silly  owner  of  the  goods 

*  Weeps  over  them,  and  wrings  his  hapless  hands, 
^  And  shakes  his  head,  and  trembling  stands  aloof, 

*  While  all  is  shar'd,  and  all  is  borne  away ; 

*  Heady  to  starve,  and  dare  not  touch  his  own. 

*  So  York  must  sit,  and  fret,  and  bite  his  tongue, 
^  While  his  own  lands  are  bargained  for,  and  sold. 

"  Come,  tonnet^  away,  and  looke  unto  the  maine/' 

Steevens. 
*  —  on  a  TICKLE  point,]     Tickle  is  very  frequently  used  for 
iicklith  by  poets  contemporary  with  Shakspeare.     So,  Heywood  in 
his  Epigrams  on  Proverbs,  1562 : 

"Time  is  ticktU,  we  may  matche  time  in  this, 
"  For  be  even  as  tickell  as  time  is." 
Again,  in  Jeronymo,  1605  : 

"  Now  stands  our  fortune  on  a  tickle  point." 
Again,  in  Soliman  and  Perseda,  1599 : 

•*  Th«  rest  by  turning  of  my  tickle  wheel."     Steevens. 
vol.,  XVllI.  N 
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*  Methinks,  the  realms  of  England,  France,  and 

Ireland, 

*  Bear  that  proportion  to  my  flesh  and  blood, 

*  As  did  the  fatal  brand  Althea  bum*d, 

*  Unto  the  prince's  heart  of  Calydon  *. 
Anjou  and  Maine,  both  given  unto  the  French ! 
Cold  news  for  me ;  for  I  had  hope  of  France, 
Even  as  I  have  of  fertile  England's  soil. 
A  day  will  come,  when  York  shall  claim  his  own ; 
And  therefore  I  will  take  the  Nevils*  parts, 
And  make  a  show  of  love  to  proud  duke  Hum- 
phrey, 

And,  when  I  spy  advantage,  claim  the  crown. 

For  that^s  the  golden  mark  I  seek  to  hit : 

Nor  shall  proud  Lancaster  usurp  my  right. 

Nor  hold  the  scepter  in  his  childbh  fist. 

Nor  wear  the  diadem  upon  his  head. 

Whose  church-like  humours  fit  not  for  a  crown. 

Then,  York,  be  still  awhile,  till  time  do  serve : 

Watch  thou,  and  wake,  when  others  be  asleep, 

To  pry  into  the  secrets  of  the  state ; 

Tin  Henry,  surfeiting  in  joys  of  love. 

With  his  new  bride,   and  England's  dear-bougbt 

queen, 
And  Humphrey  with  the  peers  be  falFn  at  jars : 
Then  will  I  raise  aloft  the  milk-white  rose. 
With  whose  sweet  smell  the  air  shall  be  perfiunM ; 
And  in  my  standard  bear  the  arms  of  York, 
To  grapple  with  the  house  of  Lancaster ; 
And,  force  perforce,  Til  make  him  yield  Uie  crowDf 
Whose  bookish  rule  hath  pulled  fair  England  doW0- 

'  —  the  prince's  heart  of  Calydon.]     Meleager.     Stxbvbns* 
According  to  the  fable,  Meleager*s  life  was  to  continue  oC|^^ 
so  long  as  a  certain  firebrand  should  last.     His  mother  A1U»^ 
having  thrown  it  into  the  fire,  he  expired  in  great  torments. 

Malovb^ 


2. 
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SCENE   II. 

The  Same.     A  Room  in  the  Duke  of  Gloster's 

House. 

Enter  Glostbr  and  the  Duchess. 

DvcH.  Why  droops  my  lord,  like  over-ripen'd 
com, 

f    Hanging  the  head  at  Ceres*  plenteous  load  ? 
[    *Why  doth  the  great  duke  Humphrey  knit  his 
\  brows, 

I     *  As  frowning  at  the  favours  of  the  world  ? 
i     *  Why  are  thine  eyes  fix'd  to  the  sullen  earth, 

*  Gazing  on  that  which  seems  to  dim  thy  sight  ? 

*  What  see*st  thou  there  ?  king  Henry's  diadem, 

*  Enchased  with  all  the  honours  of  the  world  ? 

*  If  so,  gaze  on,  and  grovel  on  thy  face, 

*  Until  thy  head  be  circled  with  the  same. 

'  Put  forth  thy  hand,  reach  at  the  glorious  gold : — 

*  What,  is't  too  short  ?  Til  lengthen  it  with  mine : 

*  And,  having  both  together  heav'd  it  up, 

*  Well  both  together  lift  our  heads  to  heaven  ; 

*  And  never  more  abase  our  sight  so  low, 

*  As  to  vouchsafe  one  glance  unto  the  ground. 

*  Glo.  O  Nell,  sweet  Nell,  if  thou  dost  love  thy 
lord, 

*  Banish  the  canker  of  ambitious  thoughts  '^ : 

*  And  may  that  thought,  when  I  imagine  ill 

*  Against  my  king  and  nephew,  virtuous  Henry, 

*  Be  my  last  breathing  in  this  mortal  world ! 

*  My  troublous  dream  this  night  doth  make  me  sad. 

*  Banish  the  canker  of  ambitious  thoughts  :]     So,  in  King 
HeniyVIII.: 

''Cromwell,  I  charge  thee^'ng  atoay  ambition'* 

Steevens. 

N  2 
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*  DucH.  What  dream*d  my  lord  ?  tell  me,  and  ^i^ 

ril  requite  it 
^  With  sweet  rehearsal  of  my  morning's  dream. 
'  Glo.  Methought,  this  staff,  mine  office-badge 

in  court, 
'  Was  broke  in  twain ;  by  whom,  I  have  forgot,         |  D 
'  But,  as  I  think,  it  was  by  the  cardinal ; 

*  And  on  the  pieces  of  the  broken  wand  Ird 
^  Were  placed  the  heads  of  £dmond  duke  of  Somer-  \^ 

set,  1:^ 

^  And  William  de  la  Poole  first  duke  of  Suffolk. 
'  This  was  my  dream ;   what   it  doth  bode,  God 

knows. 

*  DvcH.  Tut,  this  was  nothing  but  an  argument,  1 1 
That  he  that  breaks  a  stick  of  Gloster^s  grove, 
'  Shall  lose  his  head  for  his  presumption.  |ic( 
^  But  list  to  me,  my  Humphrey,  my  sweet  duke:      \\ 
*'  Methought,  I  sat  in  seat  of  msyesty,                      |';io 
'  In  the  cathedral  church  of  Westminster, 
^  And  in  that  chair  where  kings  and  queens  are 

crown'd ; 
'  Where  Henry,  and  dame  Margaret,  kneeVd  to 

me, 
'  And  on  my  head  did  set  the  diadem. 

'  Glo.  Nay,  EUeanor,  then  must  I   chide  ont* 

right : 

♦  Presumptuous  dame,  ill-nurtur'd  Eleanor ' ! 
Art  thou  not  second  woman  in  the  realm  \ ; 
And  the  protector's  wife,  belov'd  of  him  ? 
^  Hast  thou  not  worldly  pleasure  at  command^ 

t  Quarto,  this  land. 

5  — ill-nurtur'd  Eleanor!]      Ill-nurtured^  b  iB-erfiy^s^^* 
So,  ID  Venus  and  Adonis : 

'•  Were  I  hard-favour*d,  foul,  or  wrinkled-old, 
''  III  nurturdt  crooked,  churiish,  harsh  in  voice.** 

MALOsr^""""^' 
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*  Above  the  reach  or  compass  of  thy  thought  ? 
And  wilt  thou  still  be  hammering  treachery, 

*  To  tumble  down  thy  husband,  and  thyself, 

*  From  top  of  honour  to  disgrace's  feet  ? 
Away  from  me,  and  let  me  hear  no  more. 

* DucH.  What,  what,  my  lord!  are  you  so  cho- 
lerick 
'  With  Eleanor,  for  telling  but  her  dream  ? 

*  Next  time  I'll  keep  my  dreams  unto  myself, 
'  And  not  be  check'd. 

*  Glo.  Nay,  be  not  angry,  I  am  pleased  again  ^. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

*  Mess.  My  lord  protector,  'tis  his  highness'  plea- 

sure, 
'  Vou  do  prepare  to  ride  unto  Saint  Alban's, 

*  VVhereas  the  king  and  queen  do  mean  to  hawk  *. 

Glo.  I  go. — Come,  Nell,  thou  wilt  ride  with  us  ? 

*  DucH.  Yes,  good  my  lord,  I'll  follow  presently. 

[^Exeunt  Gloster  and  Messenger. 

^  Nay,  be  not  angiy^  &c.]     Instead  of  this  line,  we  have  these 
^  in  the  old  play : 

"  Nay,  Nell,  I'll  give  no  credit  to  a  dream  ; 

"  But  I  would  have  thee  to  think  on  no  such  things.'* 

Malone. 
^  WHSBtAS  the  king  and  queen  do  mean  to  hawk.]     Whereas 
the  same  as  tohere;  and  seems  to  be  brought  into  u.<^e  only  on 
^CQQDt  of  its  being  a  dissyllable.     So,  in  The  Tryal  of  Treasure , 
^: 

"  Whereas  she  is  resident,  I  must  needes  be." 
Again,  in  Daniel's  Tragedy  of  Cleopatra,  \591f : 
'*  That  I  should  pass  vohereas  Octavia  stands 
-   **  To  view  my  misery,"  &c. 
Again,  in  Marius  and  Sylla,  1594* : 

**  Bat  see  whereas  Lucretius  is  retum'd. 
"  Welcome,  brave  Roman  !  " 
Xlie  word  is  several  times  used  in  this  piece,  as  well  as  in  some 
^«fs ;  and  always  with  the  same  sense. 

an,  in  the  51st  Sonnet  of  Lord  Sterline,  l&)^  : 
•  I  dream'd  the  nymph,  that  o'er  my  fancy  reigns, 
*'  Came  to  a  part  whereas  I  paus'd  alone."    Steevbns. 
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*  Follow  I  must,  I  cannot  go  before, 

*  While  Gloster  bears  this  base  and  humble  mind. 

*  Were  I  a  man,  a  duke,  and  next  of  blood, 

*  I  would  remove  these  tedious  stumbling*blodcs, 

*  And  smooth  my  way  upon  their  headl^  nedcs: 

*  And,  being  a  woman,  I  will  not  be  slack 

*  To  play  my  part  in  fortune  s  pageant. 

*  Where  are  you  there  ?  Sir  John* !  nay,  fear  not, 

man, 

*  We  are  alone ;  here's  none  but  thee,  and  I. 

Enter  Hume. 

Hume.  Jesu  preserve  your  royal  majesty  1 

*  DucH.  What  say'st  thou,  majesty !   I  am  but 

grace. 
Hume.  But,  by  the  grace  of  God,  and  Hume's 
advice, 
'  Your  grace's  title  shall  be  multiplied. 

*  DucH.  What  say'st  thou,  man  ?  hast  thou  as  yet 

conferred 

*  With  Margery  Jourdain,  the  cunning  witch  ^ 

*  And  Roger  Bolingbroke,  the  conjurer  ? 

'  And  will  they  undertake  to  do  me  good  ? 

*  —  Sir  John !]     A  title  frequently  bestowed  on  the  clefp. 
See  notes  on  The  Meny  Wives  of  Windsor,  vol.  v.  p.  7,  and  p.  810. 

STBBVBVt. 

1  With  Margery  Jourdain,  the  cunning  witch.]     It  appeal* 
from  Rymer's  Foedera,  vol.  x.  p.  505,  that  in  the  tenth  year  o( 
King  Henry  the  Sixth,  Margery  Jourdemayn,  John  Virley  cleA, 
and  friar  John  Ashwell  were,  on  the  ninth  of  May  143S,  broog^^ 
from  Windsor  by  the  constable  of  the  castle,  to  which  they  h>^ 
been  committed  for  sorcery,  before  the  council  at  Westminstet« 
and  afterwards,  by  an  order  of  council,  delivered  into  the  custo^ 
of  the  lord  chancellor.    The  same  day  it  was  ordered  by  the  lotv 
of  council  that  whenever  the  said  Virley  and  Ashwell  should  6^ 
security  for  their  good  behaviour  they  should  be  set  at  liberty,  9^ 
in  like  manner  that  Jourdemayn  should  be  discharged  on  her  b^ 
band's  finding  security.    This  woman  was  afterwards  bumeA 
Smithfieldy  as  stated  in  the  play,  and  also  in  the  chronicles. 
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*  Hume.  This  they  have  promised, — to  show  your 

highness 
k  spirit  rais'd  from  depth  of  under  ground. 
That  shall  make  answer  to  such  questions, 
\s  by  your  grace  shall  be  propoimded  him. 

*  DucH.  It  is  enough  ® ;  111  think  upon  the  ques- 

tions : 
Vhen  from  Saint  Alban*s  we  do  make  return, 
V^ell  see  these  things  effected  to  the  full, 
lere,  Hume,  take  this  reward ;  make  merry,  man, 
\^th  thy  confederates  in  this  weighty  cause. 

[Exit  Duchess. 

*  Hume.  Hume  must  make  merry  with  the  du- 

chess* gold ; 

larry,  and  shaJL  But  how  now,  Sir  John  Hume  ? 

eal  up  your  lips,  and  give  no  words  but — mum  ! 

he  business  asketh  silent  secrecy. 

)ame  Eleanor  gives  gold,  to  bring  the  witch : 

jold  cannot  come  amiss,  were  she  a  devil. 

at  have  I  gold,  flies  from  another  coast : 

dare  not  say,  from  the  rich  cardinal, 

nd  from  the  great  and  new-made  duke  of  Suf- 
folk ; 

et  I  do  find  it  so  :  for,  to  be  plain. 

Duck,  It  is  enough  ;  &c.]     This  speech  stands  thus  in  the  old 
to: 

"  Elean.  Thanks,  good  sir  John^ 
Some  two  days  hence,  I  guess,  will  fit  our  time 
Tlien  see  that  they  be  here. 
For  now  the  king  is  riding  to  St.  Albans, 
**  And  all  the  dukes  and  earls  along  with  him. 
"  When  they  be  gone,  then  safely  may  they  come, 
"  And  on  the  backside  of  mine  orchard  here 
There  cast  their  spells  in  silence  of  the  night. 
And  so  resolve  us  of  the  thing  we  wish  :— 
Till  when,  drink  that  for  my  i^e,  and  so  farewell.'* 

Stebvens. 
ure  we  have  a  speech  of  ten  lines,  with  different  versification, 
liflPerent  circumstances,  from  those  of  the^ve  which  are  found 
c  folio.     What  imperfect  transcript  (for  such  the  quarto  has 
called)  eyerpToduceA  such  a  variation?    Mxlo^e. 


« 
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^  They,  knowing  dame  £leanor*s  aspiring  humour, 

*  Have  hired  me  to  undermine  the  duchess, 

*  And  buz  these  conjurations  in  her  brain. 

*  They  say,  A  crafty  knave  does  need  no  broker*; 

*  Yet  am  I  Suffolk  and  the  cardinal's  broker. 

*  Hume,  if  you  talce  not  heed,  you  shall  go  near 

*  To  call  them  both — a  pair  of  crafty  knaves. 

*  Well,  so  it  stands :  And  thus,  I  fear,  at  last, 

*  Hume's  knavery  will  be  the  duchess'  wreck ; 
^  And  her  attsdnture  will  be  Humphrey's  fall; 
^  Sort  how  it  will  ^  I  shall  have  gold  for  all. 


[Exit. 


SCENE  HL 
The  Same.     A  Room  in  the  Palace. 


Enter  Peter,  and  Others,  with  Petitions. 
*  1  Pet.  My  masters,  let's  stand  close ;  my  lord 

*  protector  will  come  this  way  by  and  by,  and  then 

*  we  may  deliver  our  supplications  in  the  quill  ^ 

•  —  A  crafty  knave  does  need  no  broker ;]   This  is  a  pro?eAwl 
sentence.     See  Ray's  Collection.     Stbbvens. 

It  is  found  also  in  A  Knacke  to  Knowe  a  Knave,  1594: 
*•  —  Some  will  say 
"  A  crafty  knave  needs  no  broker, 
**  But  here  is  a  craftie  knave  and  a  broker  to."  BoswBiJ'* 
9  Sort  how  it  will,]     Let  the  issue  be  what  it  will.     JohhsoH* 
See  vol.  V.  p.  4-81,  n.  1. 

This  whole  speech  is  very  different  in  the  original  play,    l'^" 
stead  of  the  last  couplet  we  find  these  lines : 

"  But  whist.  Sir  John ;  no  more  of  that  I  trow, 
**  For  fear  you  lose  your  head,  before  you  go."     Malo^^' 
'  —  in  THE  quill.]     In  quill  is  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer*s  I'eadic^^C 
the  rest  have — m  the  quill.     Johnson. 

Perhaps  our  supplications  in  the  quill,  or  in  quUl^  nieans 
more  than  our  tvritten  or  penned  supplications.     We  still  say,^ 
drawing  in  chalk,  for  a  drawing  executed  by  the  use  of  oh£i1k. 

Stebvbns.    " 

**  In  the  quill  '*  may  mean,   *  with  great  exactness  and  obi^^ 

vance  of  form»Var  with  the  utmost  punctilio  of  ceremony.    Tf^ 

phrase  seenis  id  be  taken  from  part  of  the  dress  of  our  iancesto^ 

whose  niffii  were  quilled.    While  these  were  wom^  it  might  be  i0 
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'  2  Pet.  Marry,  the  Lord  protect  him,  for  he's  a 
cod  man  !  Jesu  bless  him  ! 

Enter  Suffolk  and  Queen  M^rg^ret. 

*  I  Pet.  Here  'a  comes,  methinks,  and  the  queen 
mth  him :  Til  be  the  first,  sure. 

*  2  Pet.  Come  back,  fool ;  this  is  the  duke  of 
SufToIk,  and  not  my  lord  protector. 

SuF.  How  now,  fellow?  would'st  any  thing  with  me  .^ 

*  1  Pet.  I  pray,  my  lord,  pardon  me  !  I  toot  ye 
or  my  lord  protector. 

*  Q.  Mar.  [Reading  the  superscription.]  To  my 
ord  protector/  are  your  supplications  to  his  lord- 
hip  ?  Let  me  see  them :  What  is  thine  ? 

*  1  Pet.  Mine  is,  ant  please  your  grace,  against 
fohn  Goodman,  my  lord  cardinal's  man,  for  keep- 
Qg  my  house,  and  lands,  and  wife  and  all,  from  me. 

*  SuF.  Thy  wife  too  ?  that  is  some  wrong,  in- 
eed  ^— What's  your's  ?— What's  here !  [Reads.] 


yte  to  say,  such  a  thing  is  in  the  quill,  i.  e.  in  the  reigning  mode 

JMte.      TOLLET. 

To  this  observation  I  may  add,  that  after  printing  began,  the  si- 
ar  phrase  of  a  thing  being  in  print  was  used  to  express  the  same 
nimstance  of  exactness.  **  All  this,  (declares  one  of  the  quib- 
ig  servants  in  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,)  I  say  in  print, 
in  print  I  found  it."     Steevens. 

In  quill  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  a  phrase  formerly  in 
'^  and  the  same  with  the  French  en  quille,  which  is  said  of  a 
n,  when  he  stands  upright  upon  his  feet  without  stirring  from 
\  place.  The  proper  sense  of  qnille  in  French  is  a  nine-pin,  and, 
some  parts  of  England,  nine-pins  are  still  called  cay  Is,  which 
rd  is  used  in  the  statute  33  Henry  Vill.  c.  9.  Quelle  in  the 
:  British  language  also  signifies  any  piece  of  wood  set  upright. 

Hawkins. 
*  Thy  wife  too  ?  that  is  some  wrong,  indeed.]  This  wrong 
imB  to  have  been  sometimes  practised  in  our  author's  time. 
loog  the  Lansdowne  MSS.  we  meet  with  the  following  singular 
ilion.  ^.  Julius  Borgarucius  to  the  Lord  Treasurer,  in  Latin, 
nplaining  that  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  keeps  his  wife  from  him 
l|tB  'Own  house,  and  wishes-  he  may  not  teach  her  to  be  a  I^a^ 
i."    BoswsLL. 
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*  Against  the  duke  of  Suffolk  y  for  enclosing  tfic  cam- 

*  mons  of  Melford. — How  now,  sir  knave  ? 

*  2  Pet.  ^as,  sir,  I  am  but  a  poor  petitioner  of 

*  our  whole  township. 

*  Peter.  [Presenting  his  petition."]  Against  my 

*  master,  Thomas  Homer,  for  saying,  That  the  duke 

*  of  York  was  rightful  heir  to  the  crown. 

'  Q.  Mar.  What  say'st  thou  ?  Did  the  duke  of 

*  York  say,  he  was  rightful  heir  to  the  crown. 

*  Pet.  That  my  master  was  ^  ?     No,  forsooth : 

*  my  master  said.  That  he  was ;  and  that  the  king 

*  was  an  usurper  *. 

*  SuF.  Who  is  there  .^  [Enter  Servants.']'— Tske 

*  this  fellow  in,  and  send  for  his  master  with  a  pur- 

*  suivant  presently : — well  hear  more  of  your  matter 

*  before  the  king.      [Ejreant  Servants  with  Petbr. 

*  Q.Mar.  And  as  for  you,  that  love  to  be  protected 

*  Under  the  wings  of  our  protector's  grace, 

*  Begin  your  suits  anew,  and  sue  to  him. 

[Tears  the  Petition. 

*  Away,  base  cullions ! — Suffolk,  let  them  go. 

*  The  quarto  reads  : 
••  —^  an  usurer. 
**  Queen.  An  usurper,  thou  would'st  say. 
•*  Peter.  Ay — an  usurper.*' 

3  That  my  master  was  ?]  The  old  copy— that  my  mistress 
was  ?  The  present  emendation  was  supplied  by  Mr.  Tyrwhitt^ 
and  has  the  concurrence  of  Mr.  M.  Mason.     Stbevens. 

The  foHo  reads — That  my  mistress  was ;  which  has  been  fol- 
lowed in  all  subseouent  editions.  But  the  context  shows  clearly 
that  it  was  a  misprint  for  master.  Peter  supposes  that  the  Queen 
had  asked,  whether  the  duke  of  York  had  said  that  his  master  (for 
80  he  understands  the  pronoun  he  in  her  speech)  was  rightful  heir 
to  the  crown.  "  That  my  master  was  heir  to  the  crown  !  (he  re- 
plies.) No,  the  reverse  is  the  case.  My  master  said,  that  the 
duke  of  York  was  heir  to  the  crown.**  In  The  Taming  of  the 
Shrew,  mistress  and  master  are  frequently  confounded.  The  mis- 
take arose  from  these  words  being  formerly  abbreviated  in  MSS. ; 
and  an  M.  stood  for  either  one  or  the  other.  See  vol.  v.  p.  S96, 
n.  1.    Malone. 
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*  jiLL.  Come,  let's  be  gone. 

[^Exeunt  Petitioners. 

*  Q.  M^R.  My  lord  of  Suffolk,  say,  is  this  the 

guise, 
^  Is  this  the  fashion  in  the  court  of  England  ? 
^  Is  this  the  government  of  Britsdn's  isle, 
*"  And  this  the  royalty  of  Albion's  king  ? 
*"  What,  shall  king  Henry  be  a  pupil  still, 
^^  Under  the  surly  Gloster's  governance  ? 
"^  Am  I  a  queen  in  title  and  in  style, 
"^  And  must  be  made  a  subject  to  a  duke  ? 
^  I  tell  thee,  Poole,  when  in  the  city  Tours 
^  Thou  ran'st  a  tilt  in  honour  of  my  love, 
^  And  stolst  away  the  ladies'  hearts  of  France ; 
^  I  thought  king  Henry  had  resembled  thee, 
"*  In  courage,  courtship,  and  proportion: 
^  But  all  his  mind  is  bent  to  holiness, 
'*  To  number  Ave-Maries  on  his  beads : 
'^  His  champions  are — the  prophets  and  apostles ; 

*  His  weapons,  holy  saws  of  sacred  writ ; 

*  His  study  is  his  tilt-yard,  and  his  loves 

*  Are  brazen  images  of  canonized  saints. 

*  I  would,  the  college  of  cardinals 

*  Would  choose  him  pope,  and  carry  him  to  Rome, 

*  And  set  the  triple  crown  upon  his  head ; 

*  That  were  a  state  fit  for  his  holiness. 

^  Sup.  Madam^  be  patient :  as  I  was  cause 

*  Your  highness  came  to  England,  so  will  I 
'  In  England  work  your  grace's  full  content. 

*  Q.  Mar.  Beside  the  haught  protector,  have  we 

Beaufort, 

*  The  imperious  churchman ;  Somerset,  Bucking- 

ham, 

*  And  grumbling  York :  and  not  the  least  of  these, 

*  But  can  do  more  in  England  than  the  king. 

*  SuF.  And  he  of  these,  that  can  do  most  of  all, 

*  Cannot  do  more  in  England  than  the  Nevils : 


I 
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*  Salisbury,  and  Warwick,  are  no  mnple  peoB.         \^ 

*  Q.  Mar.  Not  all  these  lords  do  vex  me  half  so     |  ^ 

much,  1^ 

*  As  that  proud  dame,  the  lord  protector*s  wife,        I- 

*  She  sweeps  it  through  the  coiirt  with  troops  of     y 

ladies,  I  ^ 

*  More  like  an  empress  than  duke  Humphrey's  wife :     |  ^ 
Strangers  in  court  do  take  her  for  the  queen : 

*  She  bears  a  duke's  revenues  on  her  back  \ 

*  And  in  her  heart  she  scorns  our  poverty : 

*  Shall  I  not  live  to  be  aveng'd  on  her  ?  ■  * 

*  Contemptuous  base-bom  callat  as  she  is^ 
^  She  vaunted  'mongst  her  minions  Mother  day,  .. 

*  The  very  trsdn  of  her  worst  wearing-gown  * 
'  Was  better  worth  than  all  my  father's  lands, 

*  Till  Suffolk  gave  two  dukedoms  *  for  his  daughter. 

*  Sup.  Madam,  myself  have  Um'd  a  bush  for  her  ^i 

*  And  plac'd  a  quire  of  such  enticing  birds, 

*  That  she  will  light  to  listen  to  the  lays, 

*  And  never  mount  to  trouble  you  again. 

*  So,  let  her  rest:  And,  madam,  list  to  me; 

*  For  I  am  bold  to  counsel  you  in  this. 

*  Although  we  fancy  not  the  cardinal, 

*  Yet  must  we  join  with  him,  and  with  the  lords, 

*  Till  we  have  brought  duke  Humphrey  in  disgrace  • 

*  As  for  the  duke  of  York, — this  late  complaint^ 

3  She  bears  a  duke*8  revenues,  &c.]  See  King  Heniy  VU^^^ 
Act  I.  Sc.  I.  vol.  xix.     Malone. 

*  —  two  dukedoms  — "]  The  duchies  of  Anjou  and  Maine,  whief'^ 
Henrv  surrendered  to  Reignier,  on  his  marriage  with  Maigai^t  -^^ 
See  oc.  I.  p.  170.     Malonr. 

i  —  HM*D  a  bush  for  her ;]  So,  in  Arden  of  Feversham,  1592  ^^ 

"  Lime  your  twigs  to  catch  this  weary  bird." 
Again,  in  The  Tra^edv  of  Mariam,  1612  : 

*'  A  crimson  oush  that  ever  limes  the  soul.'*     StbbVbns. 
In  the  original  play  in  quarto : 

**  I  have  set  lime-twigs  that  will  entangle  them.** 

Malonb. 

*  —  this  Ifite  complaint—]    Thut  is,  The  complaint. of  Peter 
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V/ai  make  but  little  for  hia  benefit : 

So,  one  by  one,  well  weed  them  all  at  last, 

And  you  yourself  shall  steer  the  happy  helm. 

^ter  King  Hsnjiy,  York,  and  Somersbt,  con^ 
versing  with  him  ;  Duke  and  Duchess  o/Gloster, 
Cardinal  Beaufort,  Buckingham,  Salisbury, 
aniWARWicK. 

'  K.  Hen.  For  my  part,  noble  lords,  I  care  not 

which ; 
Or  Somerset,  or  York,  all's  one  to  me. 
'  York.  If  York  have  ill  demeaned  himself  in 

France, 
rhen  let  him  be  denay'd  ^  the  regentship. 

*  SoM.  If  Somerset  be  unworthy  of  the  place. 
Let  York  be  regent,  I  will' yield  to  him. 

•  IVar»  Whether  your  grace  be  worthy,  yea,  or 

no. 
Dispute  not  that :  York  is  the  worthier. 
'  Car.  Ambitious  Warwick,  let  thy  betters  speak. 
War.  The  cardinal's  not  my  better  in  the  field. 
'  Buck.  All  in  this  presence  are  thy  betters.  War* 

wick. 
JVar.  Warwick  may  live  to  be  the  best  of  all. 

♦  Sal.  Peace,  son ;— — and  show  some  reason, 

Buckingham, 
Why  Soniei:set  should  be  preferred  in  thb. 

*  Q.  Mar.  Because  the  king,  forsooth,  will  have 

1 V  so. 
'  Glo.  Madam,  the  kmg  b  old  enough  himself 

€  amioQrer*8  man  against  hiB  master,  for  saying  that  York  was 
1^ rightful  king.     Johnson. 

7  —  be  denay*d  ^  Thus  the  old  copy.  I  have  noted  the 
Old  only  to  observe,  that  denay  is  frequently  used  instead  of 
»iy»  among  the  old  writers. 

So,  in  Twelfth-Night : 

"  My  love  can  give  no  place,  bide  no  denay:'   Stbevens. 
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^  To  give  his  censure ' :  these  are  no  women's  mat- 
ters. 
Q.  Mar.  If  he  be  old  enough,  what  needs  your 
grace 

*  To  be  protector  of  his  excellence  ? 

^  Glo.  Madam,  I  am  protector  of  the  realm ; 

*  And,  at  his  pleasure,  will  resign  my  place. 

SuF.  Resign  it  then,  and  leave  thine  insolence. 
^  Since  thou  wert  king,  (as  who  is  king,  but  thou  .^) 

*  The  commonwealth  hath  daily  run  to  wreck  : 

*  The  Dauphin  hath  prevailed  beyond  the  seas ; 

*  And  all  the  peers  and  nobles  of  the  realm 

*  Have  been  as  bondmen  to  thy  sovereignty. 

*  Car.   The  commons  hast  thou  rack'd;  the 

clergy's  bags 

*  Are  lank  and  lean  with  thy  extortions. 

^  SoM.  Thy  sumptuous  buildings,  and  thy  wife's 
attire, 

*  Have  cost  a  mass  of  publick  treasury. 

*  Buck.  Thy  cruelty  in  execution, 

*  Upon  offenders,  hath  exceeded  law, 

*  And  left  thee  to  the  mercy  of  the  law. 

*  Q.  Mar.    Thy   sale    of  offices,  and  towns  in 

France, — 

*  If  they  were  known,  as  the  suspect  is  great, — 

*  Would  make  thee  quickly  hop  without  thy  head. 

[Exit  Gloster.    The  Queen  drops  her  Fan. 


^  —  bis  censure :]    Through  all  these  plays  censure  is  used  in 
an  indifferent  sense,  simply  for  judgment  or  opinion.    Johnson. 
So,  in  King  Richard  III. : 

*'  To  give  your  censures  in  this  weighty  business.*' 
In  other  plays  I  have  adduced  repeated  instances  to  show  the 
word  was  used  by  all  contemporary  writers.    Stbevbns. 

Johnson's  remark  is  generally  true,  but  surely  it  b  not  used  iir 
an  indifferent  sense  in  Othello,  vol.  ix.  p.  49jS  : 
—•To  you,  lord  governor. 
Remains  the  censure  of  this  hellish  xnllain,**    Boswbll. 
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*  Give  me  my  fan  '' :  What,  minion  !  can  you  not  ? 

[Gives  the  Duchess  a  box  on  the  ear. 

*  I  cry  you  mercy,  madam ;  Was  it  you  ? 

*  DucH.  Was't  I  ?  yea,  I  it  was,  proud  French- 

woman : 
'  Could  I  come  near  your  beauty  with  my  nails, 
I'd  set  my  ten  commandments  in  your  fece  \ 
K.  Hen.  Sweet  aunt,  be  quiet.;  'twas  against  her 

wiU- 

*  DucH.  Against  her  will !  Good  king,  look  to*t 

in  time ; 
'  Shell  hamper  thee,  and  dandle  thee  like  a  baby : 

*  Though  in  this  place  most  master  wear  nobreeches. 
She  shsdl  not  strike  dame  Eleanor  unreveng'd* 

[Exit  Duchess^. 

*  Buck.  Lord  Cardinal,  I  will  follow  Eleanor, 

*  And  listen  after  Humphrey,  how  he  proceeds : 

*  She's  tickled  now  ^ ;  her  fume  needs  no  spurs, 

9  Give  me  my  fan  :]     In  the  origiiial  play  the  Queen  drops  not 
^fatif  but  a  ^woe  : 

**  Give  me  my  ghoe  ;  why  minion,  can  you  not  see  ?  " 

Malonb. 
'  rd  set  my  ten  commandments  in  your  face.]    So,  in  the 
Play  of  the  Four  Ps,  1569 : 

'*  Now  ten  times  I  beseech  him  that  hie  sits, 
"  Thy  wifcs  x  com,  may  serche  thy  five  wits," 
Agun,  in  Sleltmus  Emperor  of  the  Turics,  1594 : 
**  I  wduld  set  a  tap  abroach,  and  not  live  in  fear  of  my  wife's 
den  commandments.^* 

Again,  in  Westward  Hoe,  1607  *• 

**  —your  harpy  has  set  his  ten  commandments  on  my  back.** 

Stbevbns. 
*  Exit  Duchess."]    The  quarto  adds»  after  the  exit  of  Eleanor, 
the  following : 

**  Ktng.  Believe  me,  my  love,  thou  wert  much  to  blame. 
**  I  would  not  for  a  thousand  pounds  of  gold, 
**  My  noble  uncle  had  been  here  in  place,—— 
*'  But  see,  where  he  comes !  I  am  glad  he  met  her  not.*' 

Stbevens. 
'  She*s  TICKLED  now ;]     Tickled  is  here  used  as  a  trisyllable. 
The  editor  of  the  second  folio,  not  perceiving  this,  reads-—"  her 
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*  She*ll  gallop'  fast  enough  ^  to  her  destruction. 

Re-enter  Gloster. 

*  Glo.  Now,  lords,  my  choler  being  over-blown, 

*  With  walking  once  about  the  quadrangle, 

*  I  come  to  talk  of  commonwealth  afEsurs. 

*  As  for  your  spiteful  false  objections^ 

*  Prove  them,  and  I  lie  open  to  the  Uw : 

*  But  God  in  mercy  so  deal  with  my  soul, 

*  As  I  in  duty  love  my  king  and  country ! 
^  But,  to  the  matter  that  we  have  in  hand  :— 

*  I  say,  my  sovereign,  York  is  meetest  man 

*  To  be  your  regent  in  the  realm  of  France.  '  • 

*  SuF.  Before  we  make  election,  give  me  leave 

*  To  show  some  reason,  of  no  little  force, 

*  That  York  is  most  unmeet  of  any  man. 

*  York.  I'll  tell  thee,  Suffolk,  why  I  am  unmeet. 

*  First,  for  I  cannot  flatter  thee  in  pride  : 

*  Next,  if  I  be  appointed  for  the  place, 

*  My  lord  of  Somerset  will  keep  me  here, 

fume  can  need  no  spurs ; "  in  which  he  has  been  followed  by  ^ 
the  subsequent  editors.    Malonb. 

Were  Mr.  Malone's  supposition  adopted,  the  rerse  would  stiU 
halt  most  lamentably.     1  am  therefore  content  with  the  ^mendft' 
tion  of  the  second  folio,  a  book  to  which  we  are  all  indebted  ^<>^ 
restorations  of  our  authors  metre.  I  am  unwilling  to  publish  wb&^ 
no  ear,  accustomed  to  harmony,  can  endure.    Stbbvbns. 

That  the  line  would  not  be  harmonious,  is  perfectly  true ;  b»*^ 
how  many  lines  equally  faulty  occur  in  our  ola  dramatick  writc*^' 
In  the  First  Part  of  Henry  VI.  to  instance  a  few  lines  out  of  maf^y  * 
we  meet  with  these  : 

"  The  Earl  of  Salisbury  craveth  supply,  p.  17. 
*•  I  am  come  to  survey  the  Tower  this  day,**  p.  28. 

Mr.  Steevens  himself,  p.  24*,  n.  2,  has  proposed  this  line  fw 
adoption  *. 

*'  Out  a  deal  of  old  iron  I  chose  forth/* 

For  a  fuller  discussion  of  this  topick,  see  the  Essay  on  Sha- 
speare's  Metre,  vol.  ii.     Boswell. 

*  — PAST  enough — ]     The  folio  reads— ^^rrtf-enougli . 
rected  by  Mr.  Pope.     Maloxe. 
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)Ut  discharge,  money,  or  furniture, 
ranee  be  won  into  the  Dauphin's  hands. 
ime,  I  danc'd  attendance  on  his  will, 
aiis  was  besieg'd,  famish'd,  and  lost. 
1R.  That  I  can  witness ;  and  a  fouler  fact 
ever  traitor  in  the  land  commit. 
Peace,  head-strong  Warwick ! 
.  Image  of  pride,  why  should  I  hold  my 
peace? 

Servants  of  Suffolk^  bringing  in  Horner 

and  Peter. 

Because  here  is  a  man  accused  of  treason ; 
ody  the  duke  of  York  excuse  himself ! 
iRK.  Doth  any  one  accuse  York  for  a  traitor  ? 
Hen.  What  meanest  thou,  Suffolk  ?  tell  me : 

What  are  these  ? 
\  Please  it  your  majesty,  this  is  the  man 
doth  accuse  his  master  of  high  treason : 
^ords  were  these; — that  Richard,  duke  of 

York, 
ightful  heir  unto  the  English  crown : 
hat  your  majesty  was  an  usurper. 
Hen.  Say,  man,  were  these  thy  words  ? 
.  An't  shall  please  your  majesty,  I  never  said 
»ught  any  such  matter:  God  is  my  witness, 
klsely  accused  by  the  villain, 
r.  By  these  ten  bones  *,  my  lords,  [^Holding 

hese  ten  bones,  &c.]     We  have  just  heard  a  Duchess 

to  set  her  ten  commandments  in  the  face  of  a  Queen. 

\  in  this  play  turn  rather  too  much  on  the  enumeration  of 

adjuration  is,  however,  very  ancient.    So,  in  the  mystery 
lemas-Day,  1512 : 

'  But  by  their  boni/s  ten,  thei  be  to  you  untrue.** 
,  in  The  longer  thou  livest  the  more  Fool  thou  art»  1570 : 
*  By  these  tenne  bones  I  will,  I  have  swome.** 
urs  likewise  more  than  once  in  the  Morality  of  Hycke 
Again^  in  Monsieur  Thomas,  1637  ; 

,.  XVIII.  O 
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*  up  his  Hands.']  he  did  speak  them  to  me  in  the 

*  garret  one  night,  as  we  were  scouring  my  lord  of 

*  York's  armour. 

*  York.  Base  dunghill  villain,  and  mechanical, 

*  ril  have  thy  head  for  this  thy  traitor's  speech;— 

*  I  do  beseech  your  royal  majesty, 

'  Let  him  have  all  the  rigour  of  the  law. 

HoR.  Alas,  my  lord,  hang  me,  if  ever  I  spake  the 
words.  My  accuser  is  my  prentice;  and  when  I 
did  correct  him  for  his  fault  the  other  day,  he  did 
vow  upon  his  knees  he  would  be  even  wiUi  me:  I 
have  good  witness  of  this ;  therefore,  I  beseech  your 
majesty,  do  not  cast  away  an  honest  man  for  a  vfl- 
Iain's  accusation. 

K.  Hen.  Uncle,  what  shall  we  say  to  this  in  law? 

'  Glo.  This  doom,  my  lord,  if  I  may  judge. 
'  Let  Somerset  be  regent  o*er  the  French, 

*  Because  in  York  this  breeds  suspicion : 

*  And  let  these  have  a  day  appointed  them' 
'  For  single  combat  in  convenient  place ; 

'  For  he  hath  witness  of  his  servant's  malice : 


*'  By  these  ten  bones^  sir,  by  these  eyes  and  tears." 

Stsevbvi. 
^  And  let  these  have  a  day  appointed  them,  &c.]     In  the  on* 
ginal  play,  quarto  1600,  the  corresponding  lines  stand  thns : 

"  The  law,  my  lord,  is  this.    By  case  it  rests  suspicioos, 
**  That  a  day  of  combat  be  appointed, 
'*  And  these  to  try  each  other*s  right  or  wrong, 
**  Which  shall  be  on  the  thirtieth  of  this  month, 
'*  With  ebon  staves  and  sandbags  combating, 
**  In  Smithfield,  before  your  royal  majesty.*' 
An  opinion  has  prevailed  that  The  whole  Contention,  to- 
printed  m  1600,  was  an  imperfect  surreptitious  copy  of  Sbak'- 
speare*s  play  as  exhibited  in  the  folio  ;  but  what  spurious  copy* 
or  imperfect  transcript  taken  in  short-hand,  ever  produced  suct^ 
variations  as  these  ?     Malone. 

Such  varieties,  during  several  years,  were  to  be  found  in 
MS.  copy  of  Mr.  Sheridan's  then  unprinted  Doenna,  as  used 
country  theatres.    The  dialogue  of  it  was  obtained  piece-i 
and  connected  by  frequent  interpolations.    Stebvbns. 
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s  is  the  law,  and  this  duke  Humphrey's  doom' . 

M.  I  humbly  thank  your  royal  majesty. 

OR.  And  I  accept  the  combat  willingly. 

rr.  Alas,  my  lord,  I  cannot  fight ;  *  for  God's 

ere  Mr.  Theobald  inserted  the  following  lines  for  the  reason 
I  given  below.  Bo  swell. 
r.  Hen,  Then  be  it  so.  My  lord  of  Somerset, 
KTe  make  your  grace  lord  regent  o'er  the  French.**  These 
nea  I  have  inserted  from  the  old  quarto ;  and,  as  I  thinks 
leceasarily.  For,  without  them,  the  King  has  not  declared 
lent  to  Gloster's  opinion :  and  the  Duke  of  Somerset  is 
to  thank  him  for  the  regency  before  the  King  has  deputed 
\  it.    Theobald. 

\  plea  urged  by  Theobald  for  their  introduction  is^  that 
rise  Somerset  thanks  the  King  before  he  had  declared  his 
itment :  but  Shakspeare,  I  suppose,  thought  Henry's  assent 
be  expressed  by  a  nod.  Somerset  knew  that  Humphrey's 
WIS  final ;  as  likewise  did  the  Armourer,  for  he,  like  Somer- 
xepts  the  combat,  without  waiting  for  the  King's  confirma- 
f  what  Gloster  had  said.  Shakspeare  therefore  not  having 
need  the  following  speech,  which  is  found  in  the  first  copy, 
ve  no  right  to  insert  it.  That  it  was  not  intended  to  be 
ved«  appears  from  the  concluding  line  of  the  present  scene, 
lich  Henry  addresses  Somerset ;  whereas  in  the  quarto, 
net  gpe$  out,  on  his  appointment.  This  is  one  of  those 
e  circumstances  which  may  be  urged  to  show  that  these 
however  afterwards  worked  up  by  Shakspeare,  were  origi- 
the  production  of  another  author,  and  that  the  quarto 
n  of  1600  was  printed  from  the  copi/  originally  written  by 
loihory  whoever  he  was.  M alone. 
er  the  lines  inserted  by  Theobald,  the  King  continues  his 
h  thus : 

**  —  over  the  French  ; 

**  And  to  defend  our  rights  'gainst  foreign  foes, 

"  And  so  do  good  unto  the  realm  of  France. 

**  Make  haste,  my  lord ;  'tis  time  that  you  were  gone : 

*'  The  time  of  truce,  I  think,  is  full  expir'd. 
"  Som.  I  humbly  thank  your  royal  majesty, 

**  And  take  my  leave,  to  post  with  speed  to  France. 

*•  lExii  Somerset, 
**  King.  Come,  uncle  Gloster ;  now  let's  have  our  horse, 

*•  For  we  will  to  St.  Albans  presently. 

*"  Madam,  your  hawk,  they  say,  is  swift  of  flight, 

•*  And  we  will  try  how  she  will  fly  to-day. 

••  [^Exeunt  omnes** 

o  2 
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*  sake,  pity  my  case !  the  spite  of  man  prevailed 

*  against  me.     O,  Lord  have  mercy  upon  qie!  I 

*  shall  never  be  able  to  fight  a  blow :  O  Lord^  m j 

*  heart ! 

Glo.  Sirrah,  or  you  must  fight  or  else  be  hang'd . 

*  K.  Hen.  Away  with  them  to  prison :  and  tla.e 

day 

*  Of  combat  shall  be  the  last  of  the  next  month. 

*  Come,  Somerset,  well  see  thee  sent  away. 

[Exeurml 

SCENE  IV. 

The  Same.    The  Duke  of  Gloster*s  Garden. 

Enter  ^  Margery  JouRBAiSy  Hume^  Southwell -^ 

and  BouNOBROKE. 

*  Hume.  Come,  my  masters ;  the  duchess,  I  t^l- 

*  you,  expects  performance  of  your  promises. 

*  BoLiNo.  Master  Hume,  we  are  therefore  ptO' 

*  inded  :  Will  her  ladyship  behold  and  hear  our  ex^' 

*  orcisms  ^  ? 

*  Hume.  Ay ;  What  else  ?  fear  you  not  her  cot»' 

*  rage. 

^  Enter,  &c.]     The  quarto  reads : 
'*  Enter  Eleanor^  Sir  John  Hum^  Roger  Bolingbrook  a  coigwrr^ 

and  Margery  Jourdaine  a  mtch. 
•*  Eleanor,  Here,  sir  John,  take  this  scroll  of  paper  hcr^^ 
"  Wherein  is  writ  the  questions  you  shall  ask  : 
*'  And  I  will  stand  upon  this  tower  here, 
"  And  hear  the  spirit  what  it  says  to  you ; 
*'  And  to  my  questions  write  the  answers  down. 

"  {.She  goex  up  i9  the  ^awcr*— 

Stbbveits. 
9  — our  EXORCISMS  !]     The  word  exorcise,  and  its  derivative== 
are  used  by  Shakspeare  in  an  uncommon  sense.     In  all  oth^^ 
writers  it  means  to  lay  spirits,  but  in  these  plays  it  inmriab    — 
means  to  raise  them.    So,  in  Julius  Caesar,  {^igariiis  says — 
**  Thou,  like  an  exorcist,  hast  conjur'd  up 
"  My  mortified  spirit."     M.  Mason. 
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♦  BoLisG.  I  have  heard  her  reported  to  be  a  wo- 

*  man  of  an  invincible  spirit :  But  it  shall  be  con- 

*  venient,  master  Hume,  that  you  be  by  her  aloft, 

*  while  we  be  busy  below ;  and  so  I  pray  you,  go  in 

*  God's  name,  and  leave  us.  \^Exit  Hume  J]  *  Mo- 

*  ther  Jourdain,  be  you  prostrate,  and  grovel  on  the 
'  earth  : — *  John  Southwell,  read  you ;  and  let  us 

*  to  our  work. 

Enter  Duchess,  above. 

♦  DucH.  Well  said,  my  masters ;  and  welcome 

*  all.     To  this  geer ;  the  sooner  the  better. 

♦  BoL/yo.  Patience,  good  lady;  wizards  know 

their  times : 
Deep  night,  dark  night,  the  silent  of  the  night  \ 

■  Deep  night,  dark  night,  the  silent  of  the  night,]  The  silent 
of  the  night  is  a  classical  expression,  and  means  an  interlunar 
night. — Arnica  sHentia  luna.  So,  Pliny,  Inter  omnes  vero  con- 
venit,  utilissinid  in  coitu  ejus  sterni,  quem  diem  alii  interlunii^ 
alii  sUentis  lun»  appellant.  Lib*  xvi.  cap.  39.  In  imitation  of  this 
language,  Milton  says : 

**  The  sun  to  me  is  dark, 

*'  And  silent  as  the  moon, 

"  When  she  deserts  the  night, 

'*  Hid  in  her  vacant  interlunar  cave.**  Wakbukton. 
I  believe  this  display  of  learning  might  have  been  spared. 
Sifen/,  though  an  adjective^  is  used  by  Shakspeare  as  a  substan- 
tive. So,  in  The  Tempest,  the  vast  of  night  is  used  for  the 
greatest  part  of  it.  The  old  quarto  reads,  "  the  silence  of  the 
■ight.*'     The  variation  between  the  copies  is  worth  notice : 

'*  Bolingbrooke  makes  a  circle, 

"  Bol,  Dark  night,  dread  night,  the  silence  of  the  night, 
**  Wherein  the  furies  mask  in  hellish  troops, 
**  Send  up,  .1  charge  you,  from  Cocytas*  lake, 
**  The  spirit  Ascalon  to  come  to  me ; 
*'  To  pierce  the  bowels  of  this  centrick  earth, 
*'  And  hither  come  in  twinkling  of  an  eye ! 
"  Ascalon,  ascend,  ascend !  ** 
h  a  speech  already  quoted  from  the  quarto,   Eleanor  says, 
they  have- 
cast  their  spells  in  silence  of  the  night.** 
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*  The  time  of  night  when  Troy  was  set  on  fire; 

*  The  time  when  screech-owls  cry,  and  ben-dogs- 

howl^ 

*  And  spirits  walk,  and  ghosts  break  up  their  gravest 

*  That  time  best  fits  the  work  we  have  in  hand. 

*  Madam,  sit  you,  and  fear  not ;  whom  we  raise, 

*  We  will  make  fast  within  a  hallow*d  verge. 

[liere  they  perform  the  Ceremonies  appertaining^ 
and  make  the  Circle  ;  Bolingjbroke,  or  Soutjt^ 
WELL^  reads y  Conjuro  te,  &c.  //  thunders  ath  ^ 
lightens  terribly  ;  then  the  Spirit  riscth. 

*  Spir.  Adsum. 

*  M.  JouRD.  Asmath. 

*  By  the  eternal  God,  whose  name  and  power 

*  Thou  tremblest  at,  answer  that  I  shall  ask ; 

And  in  the  ancient  Interlude  of  Nature,  bl.  1.  no  date,  ii  the 
same  expression : 

*'  Who  taught  the  nyghtyngall  to  recorde  besylv 
*'  Her  Strang  entunes  in  tylence  of  the  nyght  r  ** 
Again,  in  The  Faithful  Shepherdess  of  Fletcher : 
"  Through  still  silence  of  the  n^ht^ 
"  Guided  by  the  glow-worm's  ught.*'     Steevbvs. 
Steevens's  explanation  of  this  passage  is  evidently  right;  and 
Wacburton*s  observations  on  it,  though  long,  learned,  and  labo- 
rious, are  nothing  to  the  purpose.    Bolingbroke  does  not  tiJk  (tf 
the  silence  of  the  moon,  but  of  the  silence  of  the  night ;  nor  i»  he 
describing  the  time  of  the  months  but  the  hour  of  the  night. 

M.  Masov. 
^  —  BAN-DOGS  howl,]  I  was  unacquainted  with  the  etyso* 
logy  of  this  word,  till  it  was  pointed  out  to  me  by  an  ingcnkitf 
correspondent  in  the  Supplement  to  The  Gentleman's  MagasnCi 
for  1789,  who  signs  himself  D.  T. :  ^<  Shakspeare's  hanM 
(says  he)  is  simply  a  viUage-dogf  or  mastiff^  which  was  formoy 
called  a  band-dog,  per  s3rncopen,  ban-dog^  In  support  of  thtf 
opinion  he  quotes  Caius  de  Canibus  Britannids :  '*  Hoc  geoni 
canis,  etiam  catenarium,  ^  catena  vel  ligamento,  qua  ad  jaoott 
interdiu  detinetur,  ne  Isedat,  et  tamen  latratu  terreat,  raidlito'* 
— Rusticos,  shepherds*  dogs,  nuutives,  et  bandogs,  nominavunuiu** 

Stxbvbhs* 
Bandog  is  certainly  a  corruption  of  band-dog  ;  or  rather  the  bA 
d  is  suppressed  here^  as  in  other  compound  words.     Cole,  in  ^ 
Diet.  1679,  renders  ban-dog,  canis  catenatus     Malonb. 
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For,  till  thou  speak,  thou  shalt  not  pass  from 

hence. 
♦  Spir.  Ask  what  thou  wilt : — ^That  I  had  said 

and  done  ^ ! 
BoLiNG.  First y  of  the  king.     What  shall  of  him 
become  *  ?  [Reading  out  of  a  Paper. 

Spir.  The  duke  yet  lives,  that  Henry  shall  de- 
pose; 
^ut  him  outlive,  and  die  a  violent  death. 

[/is  the  Spirit  speaks,  Southjfell  writes  the 
answer. 
BoLiNG.  What  fate  awaits  the  duke  of  Suffolk  ? 
Spir.  By  water  shall  he  die,  and  take  his  end. 
BoLiNG.  JVhat  shall  befall  the  duke  of  Somerset  ? 
Spir.  Let  him  shun  castles  ; 
iafer  shall  he  be  upon  the  sandy  plains 
]lian  where  castles  mounted  stand  ^. 


'  —  That  I  had  said  and  done !]  It  was  anciently  believed 
lat  spirits,  who  were  raised  by  incantations,  remained  above 
rouna,  and  answered  questions  with  reluctance.  See  both 
ocan  and  Statins.     Steevens. 

So  the  Apparition  says  in  Macbeth  : 

•*  Dismiss  me. — Enough  !  ** 

The  words  '^  Tliat  I  had  said  and  done  !  '*  are  not  in  the  old 
ay.     Malonb. 

♦  "^  What  shall  of  him  become?]  Here  is  another  proof  of 
hat  has  been  already  suggested.  In  the  quarto  1600,  it  is  con- 
Tted  between  Mother  Jourdain  and  Bolingbroke  that  he  should 
ime  a  circle,  &c.  and  that  she  should  '*  fall  prostrate  to  the 
tmnd,"  to  "  whisper  with  the  devils  below."  [Southwell  is  not 
troduced  in  that  piece.]  Accordingly,  as  soon  as  the  incanta- 
ya»  begin,  Bolingbroke  reads  the  questions  out  of  a  paper,  as 
ire.  But  our  poet  has  expressly  said  in  the  preceding  part  of 
ii  scene  that  Southwell  was  to  read  them.  Here,  however,  he 
advertently  follows  his  original  as  it  lay  before  him,  forgetting 
at  consistently  with  what  he  had  already  written,  he  should 
ive  deviated  from  it.  He  has  fallen  into  the  same  kind  of  in- 
osistency  in  Romeo  and  Juliet,  by  sometimes  adhering  to  and 
metimes  deserting  the  poem  on  which  he  formed  that  tragedy. 

Malone. 
^  Than  where  castles  mounted  stand.]     I  remember  to  havt 
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*  Have  done,  for  more  I  hardly  can  endure. 

BoLiNG.  Descend  to  darkness,  and  the  burning 
lake : 

*  False  fiend,  avoid  ^  I 

\Thunder  and  Lightning.     Spirit  descends. 

Enter  York  and  BucKmoa^M,  hastily,  with  their 

Guards,  and  Others. 

*  York.  Lay  hands  upon  these  traitors^  and  theff 

trash. 

*  Beldame,  I  thmk,  we  watchM  you  at  an  inch.— 

*  What,  madam,  are  you  there  ?  the  king  and  com- 

monweal 
'  Are  deeply  indebted  for  this  piece  of  pains ; 

*  My  lord  protector  will,  I  doubt  it  not, 

*  See  you  well  guerdon'd  for  these  good  deserts. 

*  Ducu.  Not  half  so  bad  as  thme  to  Engknd's 

king, 

*  Injurious  duke ;  that  threat^st  where  is  no  cause. 

read  this  prophecy  in  some  old  Chronicle,  where^  I  think,  it  no 
thus: 

"  Safer  shall  he  be  on  sand, 
"  Than  where  castles  mounted  stand :  '* 
at  present  I  do  not  recollect  where.     Stebvens. 

^  Fblse  fiend,  avoid  !]     Instead  of  this  short  speech  at  the  tfi>- 
mission  of  the  spirit^  the  old  quarto  gives  us  the  following: 
"  Then  down,  I  say,  unto  the  damned  pool 
"  Where  Pluto  in  his  fiery  wafgon  sits, 
**  Riding  amidst  the  sing'd  and  parched  smoaks, 
••  The  road  of  Dytas^  by  the  river  Stp ; 
*'  There  howie  and  bum  for  ever  in  those  flames : 
*'  Rise,  Jordane,  rise,  and  stay  thy  charming  speRsr— 
"  'Zounds !  we  are  betray'd !  " 
Duta$  is  written  by  mistake  for  DitU,  the  genitive  cne  of  I'^* 
which  is  used  insteaa  of  the  nominative  by  more  than  one  maff^ 
author. 

So,  in  Thomas  Drant*s  translation  of  the  fifth  Satire  of  Hof«o^ 
1567: 

**  And  by  that  meanes  made  manye  soules  lord  Ditk  ball  ^ 
seeke.**    Stbbvbns. 
Here  again  we  have  such  a  variation  as  never  could  have  sri>^ 
from  an  imperfect  transcript.    Malone. 
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*  Brch\  True,  madam,  none  at  all.     What  call 

you  this  ?  [Shewing  her  the  papers, 

*  Away  with  them ;  let  them  be  clapp'd  up  close, 

*  And  kept   asunder: — You,    madam,    shall   with 

us: — 

*  Stafford,  take  her  to  thee. — 

[Exit  Duchess  from  above. 

*  Well  see  your  trinkets  here  all  forth-coming ; 

*  All.— Away! 

[Exeunt  Guards,  with  South.  Boling.  Sgc. 

*  York.    Lord    Buckingham,    methinks^,   you 

watch*d  her  well : 
"•  A  pretty  plot,  well  chosen  to  build  upon ! 
Now,  pray,  my  lord,  let's  see  the  devil's  writ. 
What  have  we  here  ?  [Reads. 

The  duke  yet  lives y  that  Henry  shall  depose; 
But  him  out  live  y  and  die  a  violent  death. 

♦  Why,  this  is  just, 

*  Aio  te,  JEacidaj  Romanos  vincere  posse . 
Well,  to  the  rest: 

Tell  me  ®,  what  j ate  awaits  the  duke  of  Suffolk  ? 
By  water  shall  he  die^  and  take  his  end. — 
What  shall  betide  the  duke  of  Somerset  ? — 
Let  him  shun  castles  ; 
Safer  shall  he  be  upon  the  sandy  plains^ 


7  Lord  Buckingham,  methinks,  &c.]  This  repetition  of  the 
prophecies,  which  is  altogether  unnecessary,  after  what  the  spec- 
tators had  heard  in  the  scene  immediately  preceding,  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  first  edition  of  this  play.     Pope. 

They  are  not,  it  is  true,  founa  in  this  scene,  but  they  are  re- 
peated m  the  subsequent  scene,  in  which  Buckingham  brings  an 
acooant  of  this  proceeding  to  the  King.  This  also  is  a  variation 
that  only  could  proceed  from  various  authors.    Malonb. 

*  Teu  m^,  &c.]  Yet  these  two  words  were  not  in  the  paper 
read  by  BolinjB^broke,  which  York  has  now  in  his  hand ;  nor  are 
they  in  the  onginal  play.  Here  we  have  a  species  of  inaccuracy 
peculiar  to  Shakspeare,  of  which  he  has  been  guilty  in  other 
places.  See  p.  170,  where  Gloster  and  Winchester  read  the 
same  paper  differently.    See  also  vol.  xi.  p.  420,  n.  6.     Malonx. 
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Than  where  castles  mounted  stand. 

*  Come,  come,  my  lords ; 

*  These  oracles  are  hardily  attained, 

*  And  hardly  understood  ^. 

*  The  king  b  now  in  progress  toward  Saint  Albans, 
'  With  him  the  husband  of  this  lovely  lady : 

*  Thither  go  these  news,  as  fast  as  horse  can  carry 

them ; 
^  A  sorry  breakfast  for  my  lord  protector. 

'  Buck.  Your  grace  shall  give  me  leave,  my  lord 
of  York, 
'  To  be  the  post,  in  hope  of  his  reward. 

*  York.  At  your  pleasure,  my  good  lord.-i-Who's 
within  there,  ho ! 

Enter  a  Servant. 

*  Invite  my  lords  of  Salbbury,  and  Warwick, 
'  To  sup  with  me  to-morrow  night. — ^Away ! 

9  These  oracles  are  hardily  attain*d. 
And  hardly  understood.]     The  folio  reads — hardly,  Malovi • 

Not  only  the  lameness  of  the  versification^  but  the  imperfeetkm 
of  the  sense  too,  made  me  suspect  this  passa^  to  be  corni|it 
York^  seizing  the  parties  and  their  papers,  says,  he'll  see  the 
devirs  writ ;  and  finding  the  wizard*s  answers  intricate  and  ambj* 
guous,  he  makes  this  general  comment  upon  such  sort  of  intdE* 
gence,  as  I  have  restored  the  text : 

"  These  oracles  are  hardily  attained, 
"  And  hardly  understood.** 
i.  e.  A  great  risque  and  hazard  is  run  to  obtain  them ;  and  yet, 
after  these  hardy  steps  taken,  the  informations  are  so  perplae' 
that  they  are  hardly  to  be  understood.    Theobald. 

The  correction  made  by  Mr.  Theobald  has  been  adopted  bj  the 
subsequent  editors.     Malonb. 
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ACT  II.     SCENE  I. 

Saint  Albans. 

\er  King  Henry^  Queen  M^RQARETy  Gloster, 
ardinal,  and  Suffolk^  with  Falconers  hollaing. 

Q.  Mar.  Believe  me,  lords,  for  flying  at  the 

brook  \ 
saw  not  better  sport  these  seven  years'  day : 
et,  by  your  leave,  the  wind  was  very  high  ; 
d,  ten  to  one,  old  Joan  had  not  gone  out  '^. 
K.  Hen.  But  what  a  point,  my  lord,  your  falcon 

made, 
ad  what  a  pitch  she  flew  above  the  rest ' ! — 

—  for  flving  at  the  brook,]  The  falconer's  term  for  hawking 
Bter-fowl.    Johnson. 

—  the  wind  was  very  high ; 

And,  ten  to  one,  old  Joan  had  not  gone  oat.]  I  am  told  by 
Dtleman,  better  acquainted  with  falconry  than  myself,  that  the 
ning,  however  expressed,  is,  that  the  wind  being  high,  it  was 
lo  ooe  that  the  old  hawk  had  flown  quite  away ;  a  trick  which 
ks  often  play  their  masters  in  windy  weather.     Johnson. 

—  old  Joan  had  not  gone  out  '*  i.  e.  the  wind  was  so  high  it 
ten  to  one  that  old  Joan  would  not  have  taken  her  flight  at 
game.    Pekct. 

he  ancient  books  of  hawking  do  not  enable  me  to  decide  on 
merits  of  such  discordant  explanations.  It  may  yet  be  re- 
ked,  that  the  terms  belonging  to  this  once  popular  amuse- 
t  were  in  g^eneral  settled  with  the  utmost  precision  ;  and  I 
at  least  venture  to  declare,  that  a  mistress  might  have  been 
;  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  a  falcon.  To  compound  a  medicine 
are  one  of  these  birds  of  worms,  it  was  necessary  to  destroy 
ewer  animals  than  a  lamb,  a  culver,  npigeon,  a  btick,  and  a  cat. 
re  this  intelligence  from  the  Booke  of  Haukinge,  &c.  bl.  1.  no 
w  This  work  was  written  by  dame  Julyana  Bemes,  prioress  of 
nunnery  of  Sopwell,  near  St.  Albans,  (where  Shakspeare  has 
I  the  present  scene,)  and  one  of  the  editions  of  it  was  printed 
Vettmestre  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  I4f96,  together  with  an  ad- 
mal  treatise  on  Fishing.  Stbevens. 
But  what  a  point,  my  lord,  your  falcon  made. 
And  what  a  pitch  she  flew  above  the  rest !]    The  variation 
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*  To  see  how  God  in  all  his  creatures  works ! 

*  Yea,  man  and  birds,  are  fain  of  cfimbing  high*. 
SuF.  No  marvel,  an  it  like  your  majesty. 

My  lord  protector's  hawks  do  tower  so  well ; 
They  know  their  master  loves  to  be  aloft  *, 

*  And  bears  his  thoughts  above  his  falcon's  pitch. 
'  Glo.  My  lord,  'tis  but  a  base  ignoble  mind 

'  That  mounts  no  higher  than  a  bird  can  soar. 
'  Car.  I  thought  as  much ;  he'd  be  above  the 
clouds. 

*  Glo.  Ay,  my  lord  cardinal ;  How  think  you  by 

that  ? 
Were  it  not  good,  your  grace  could  fly  to  heaven  ? 

*  K.  Hen.  The  treasury  of  everlasting  joy ! 

*  Cjr.  Thy  heaven  is  on  earth  ;  thine  eyes  and 

thoughts 

*  Beat  on  a  crown  ^  the  treasure  of  thy  heart ; 


between  these  lines  and  those  in  the  original  play  on  which  this  is# 
ftninded,  is  worth  notice  : 

"  Uncle  Gloster,  how  high  vour  liawk  did  soar, 
*'  And  on  a  sudden  souc*d  the  partridge  dcwn**     Mai^onb  « 
^  *^  are  pain  of  climbing  high.]     Fain,  m  this  place,  signifies 
Jbnd.    So,  in  Heywood*s  Epigrams  on  Proverbs,  1562  2 
"  Fajrre  words  make  fooles^tne." 
Again,  in  Whetstone's  Promos  and  Cassandra,  1578  : 

**  Her  brother's  life  would  make  her  glad  sndjkin.*' 
The  wordy  (as  f  am  informed,)  is  still  used  in  Scotland. 

Stbetews. 
i  —  to  be  aloft,]     Perhaps  alluding  to  the  adage : 

'*  High-flying  hawks  are  fit  for  princes." 
See  Ray's  Collection.    Stbbvbns. 
^  —  thine  eyes  and  thoughts 
Beat  on  a  crown,]    To  bait  or  beta,  {bathe)  is  a  term  im 
falconry.    Johnson. 

To  Imthe,  and  to  beat,  or  bate,  are  distinct  terms  in  this  diver-* 
ifion.  To  bathe  a  hawk  was  to  toash  his  plumage.  To  beat^  or 
bate,  was  \jq  flutter  with  his  mng$.  To  beat  an  a  craom,  howerer, 
IB  equivalent  to  an  expression  which  is  still  used—- /o  hammer,  i.  e« 
to  work  in  the  mind.  Shakspeare  has  employed  a  term  somewhaiC^ 
similar  in  a  preceding  scene  of  the  play  before  us : 
••  Wilt  thou  still  be  hammering  treacheiy  ? " 
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Pernicious  protector,  dangerous  peer, 
That  smoothest  it  so  with  king  and  commonweBl ! 
*  Glo.  What,  cardinal,  is  your  priesthood  grown 
peremptory  ? 

*  Tantane  animis  calestibus  ira  ? 

*  Churchmen  so  hot  ?  good  uncle,  hide  such  ma- 

lice; 

*  With  such  holiness  can  you  do  it  ^  ? 

'  SuF.  No  malice,  sir;  no  more  than  well  be- 
comes 

*  So  good  a  quarrel,  and  so  bad  a  peer. 

Glo.  As  who,  my  lord  ? 

But  the  very  same  phrase  occurs  in  Lyiy's  Maid*s  Metamor- 
pbosisy  1600: 

"  With  him  whose  restless  thoughts  do  beai  on  thee.*' 
Again,  in  Doctor  Dodypoll,  1600 : 

**  Since  my  mind  aeaU  on  it  mightily.** 
Again,  in  Herod  and  Antipater,  1622 : 

*'  I  feel  within  my  cogitations  heating.** 
Later  editors  concur  in  reading*  '*  Bent  on  a  crown.**     I  follow 
the  old  copy.     Steevsns. 
So>  in  The  Tempest : 

'*  Do  not  infest  your  mind  with  beating  on 
**  The  strangeness  of  this  business.** 
Again,  in  The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen^  1634 : 

••  This  her  mind  beats  on** 
I  have  given  these  instances  of  this  phrase,  because  Dr.  John- 
8on*s  interpretation  of  it  is  certainly  incorrect.     Malonb. 

7  With  such  holiness  can  vou  do  it  ?]     Do  what  ?    The  verse 
wants  a  foot ;  we  should  rea(f : 

**  With  such  holiness  can  you  not  do  it  ?  ** 
Spoken  ironically.     By  holiness  he  means  hypocrisy  :  and  says, 
*  have  you  not  h3rpocri8y  enough  to  hide  your  malice !  * 

Warburton. 
The  verse  is  lame  enough  after  the  emendation,  nor  does  the 
negative  particle  improve  the  sense.    When  words  are  omitted  it 
is  not  often  easy  to  say  what  they  were  if  there  is  a  perfect  sense 
without  them.     I  read,  but  somewhat  at  random  : 

'*  A  churchman,  with  such  holiness  can  you  do  it  ?  ** 
The  transcriber  saw  churchman  just  above,  and  therefore  omit- 
ted it  in  the  second  line.     Johnson. 

"  —  can  you  do  il  ?  '*    The  old  play,  quarto  1600,  reads  more 
intelligibly, — **  Good  uncle,  can  you  dote?"'     Malone. 
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SuF.  Why,  as  you,  my  lord  ^ 

An*tUke  your  lordly  lord-protectorehip. 

Glo.  Why,  Suffolk,  England  knows  thine  inso- — 
lence. 

Q.  Mar.  And  thy  ambition,  Gloster. 

K.  Hen.  I  pr'ythee,  peace,  ^ 

Good  queen ;  and  whet  not  on  these  furious  peers, 
For  blessed  are  the  peacemakers  on  earth  ^« 

Car.  Let  me  be  blessed  for  the  peace  I  make. 
Against  this  proud  protector,  with  my  sword ! 

Glo.  'Faith,  holy  uncle,  would  'twere  come  to 
that !  [Aside  to  the  Cardinal. 

'  Car.  Marry,  when  thou  aar*st.  \jinde. 

*  Glo.  Make  up  no  factious  numbers  for  die 

matter, 
'  In  thine  own  person  answer  thy  abuse.       [Asuk. 

*  Car.  Ay,  where  thou  dar^st  not  peep :  an  if  thou 

dar*st, 
f  This  evening  on  the  east  side  of  the  grove.  \Asidt. 
'  K.  Hen.  How  now,  my  lords  ? 

*  Car.  Believe  me,  cousin  Gloster, 
'  Had  not  your  man  put  up  the  fowl  so  suddenly, 

^  We  had  had  more  sport.— -Come  with  thy  two- 
hand  sword.  [Aside  to  Glo. 

Glo.  True,  uncle. 

Car.  Are  you  advis'd  ? — the  east  side  of  the 
grove  ? 

Glo.  Cardinal,  I  am  with  you^.  [Aside. 

7  — blessed  are  the  peacemakere  on  earth.]     See  St.  Mat- 
thew^ y.  9.    Reed. 

•  —  Come  with  thy  two-hand  sword, 

Glo,  True,  uncle,  are  ye  advis'd  ? — the  east  side  of  the  grove? 

Cardinal,  I  am  with  you.]  Thus  is  the  whole  speech  placed 
to  Gloster,  in  all  the  editions :  but,  surely,  with  great  inadver* 
tence.  It  is  the  Cardinal  who  first  appoints  the  east  side  of  the 
grove  for  the  place  of  duel:  and  how  finely  does  it  expreai  his 
rancour  and  impetuosity,  for  fear  Gloster  should  mistake,  to  re- 
peat the  appointment,  and  ask  his  antagonist  if  he  takes  Una 
right !    Theobald. 
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K.  Hen.  Why,  bow  now,  uncle  Gloster. 

'  Glo.  Talking  of  hawking ;  nothing  else,  my 
lord, — 

ow,  by  God's  mother,  priest.  111  shave  your  crown 
for  this. 

Or  all  my  fence  shall  fail  ^.  [Aside. 

♦  Car.  Medice  teipsutn;  1  Ty/  '// 

Pirotector,  see  to't  well,  protect  yourself,  j  L   ^'  ^* 

K.  Hen.  The  winds  grow  high ;  so  do  your  sto- 
machs, lords '. 

How  irksome  is  this  musick  te  my  heart ! 

When  such  strings  jar,  what  hope  of  harmony  ? 

I  pray,  my  lords,  let  me  compound  thb  strife. 

Enter  an  Inhabitant  of  Saint  Albans^  crying^ 

A  Miracle  ^  f 

Glo.  What  means  this  noise  ? 

The  *  twO'hand  sword '  is  mentioned  by  Holinshed,  vol.  iii. 
88S :  **  — And  he  that  touched  the  tawnie  shield,  should  cast 
ipeur  on  foot  with  a  target  on  his  arrne,  and  after  to  fight  with 
wo^and  sword"    Steevens. 

b  the  original  play  the  Cardinal  desires  Gloster  to  bring  *  his 
Md  and  buckler.**  The  '  two  hand-sword  *  was  sometimes  called 
I  bmg  sword,  and  in  common  use  before  the  introduction  of 
i  n|Her.  Justice  Shallow,  in  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor, 
ists  of  the  exploits  he  had  performed  in  his  youth  with  this  in- 
iiment.-^ee  vol.  viii.  p.  70,  n.  3.  Malonb. 
}  ..  my  pswcx  shall  fail.]  Fence  is  the  art  of  defence.  So» 
Much  Ado  About  Nothing  : 

"  Despight  his  nice  Jence,  and  his  active  practice.** 

Stbbvbns. 
'  The  winds  grow  high  ;  so  do  your  stomachs,  lords.]  This 
e  Shakspeare  hath  injudiciously  adopted  from  the  old  play, 
iDging  only  the  word  color  [choler]  to  stomachs.  In  the  old 
y  tlie  altercation  appears  not  to  be  concealed  from  Henry. 
re  Shakspeare  certainly  intended  that  it  should  pass  between 
i  Cardinal  and  Gloster  aside ;  and  yet  he  has  inadvertently 
jpted  a  line,  and  added  others,  that  imply  that  Henry  has 
•id  the  appointment  they  have  made.  Malomb. 
»  .^crying,  A  Miracle  !]  This  scene  is  founded  on  a  story 
lieh  Sir  Thomas  More  has  related,  and  which  he  says  was  com- 
unicated  to  him  by  his  father.    The  impo6tor*s  name  is  not  men- 
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Fellow,  what  miracle  dost  thou  proclaim  ? 
Inhab.  a  miracle !  a  miracle  ! 
SuF.  Come  to  the  king,  and  tell  him  what  mi- 
racle. 
Inuab.  Forsooth,  a  blind  man  at  Saint  Alban's 

snnne,  la^ 

Within  this  half  hour,  hath  received  his  sight ;        T  ^ 
A  man,  that  ne*er  saw  in  his  life  before. 

*  K.  Hen.  Now,  God  be  prais'd !  that  to  believ- 

ing souls 

*  Gives  light  in  darkness,  comfort  in  despw ! 

Enter  the  Mayor  of  Saint  Albans^  and  his  Bre- 
thren ;  and  Simpcox^  borne  between  two  person^ 
in  a  Chair  ;  his  fVife  and  a  great  Multitude  fol- 
lowing. 

*  Car.  Here  come  the  townsmen  on  procession* 

*  To  present  your  highness  with  the  man. 

*  K.  Hen.  Great  is  his  comfort  in  this  earthly 

vale, 

*  Although  by  his  sight  his  sin  be  multiplied. 

*  Glo.  Stand  by,  my  masters,bring  him  near  tb^ 

king, 

*  His  highness'  pleasure  is  to  talk  with  him. 

*  K.  Hen.  Grood  fellow,  tell  us  here  thecircuor^' 

stance, 

*  That  we  for  thee  may  glorify  the  Lord. 

What,  hast  thou  been  long  blind,  and  now  restored     * 
Simp.  Bom  blind,  an't  please  your  grace. 
Wife.  Pi:^^  indeed,  was  he. 
SuF.  What  woman  is  this  ^ 
Wife.  His  wife,  an't  like  your  worship. 
Glo.  Had'st  thou  been  his  mother,  thou  coultfs^^ 
have  better  told. 


tioned,  but  he  was  detected  by  Humphrey  Duke  of  Gioster,  ant 
in  the  manner  here  represented.  See  hi«  Works,  p.  134 
edit.  1557.     Malone. 
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K.  Hen.  Where  wert  thou  born  ? 

Simp.  At   Berwick  in  the  north,  an't  like  your 

grace. 
'  K.  Hen.  Poor  soul !  God^s  goodness  hath  been 

great  to  thee : 
Let  never  .day  nor  night  unhallow'd  pass, 
But  still  remember  what  the  Lord  hath  done. 

*  Q.  M^R.  Tell  me,  good  fellow,   cam'st  thou 

here  by  chance. 
Or  of  devotion,  to  this  holy  shrine  ? 

*  Sjmp.  God  knows,  of  pure  devotion ;  being  call'd 
L  hundred  times,  and  oft*ner,  in  my  sleep 

ly  good  Saint  Alban;  who  said, — Sh?ipco.v\  come  ; 
^mCy  offer  at  my  shrine^  and  I  will  help  thee. 

*  Wife.  Most  true,  forsooth ;  and  many  time 

and  oft 
Myself  have  heard  a  voice  to  call  him  so. 
Car.  What,  art  thou  lame  ? 
&IMP.  Ay,  God  Almighty  help  me  ! 

SuF.  How  cam'st  thou  so  ? 
-S/A/p.  A  fall  off  of  a  tree 

Wife.  A  plum-tree,  master. 

Glo.  How  long  hast  thou  been  blind  'i 

Simp.  O,  born  so,  master. 

Glo.  What,  and  would'st  climb  a  tree  ? 

Simp.  But  that  in  all  my  life,  when  I  was  a  youth. 

*  Wife.  Too  true ;  and  bought  his  climbing  very 

dear. 

*  Glo.  'Mass,    thou   lov'dst    plums  well,    that 

would'st  venture  so. 

*  —who  said — Simpcox,  &c.]     The  former  copies  : 

**  —  who  said,  Simon,  conie ; 

'*  CoQie,  offer  at  my  shrine,  and  I  will  help  thee." 
Whv  Simon?  The  chronicles,  that  take  notice  of  Gloster's 
tecting  this  pretended  miracle,  tell  us,  that  the  impostor,  who 
leited  himself  to  be  cured  of  blindness,  was  called  Sounder 
ntpcox^T-iSonoA  was  therefore  a  corruption.  Theobald. 
It  wooM  seem  better  to  read  Simpcox  ^  for  which  Sim.  has  in 
probability  been  put  by  contraction  in  the  player*s  MS. 

TOJL.  XVIII.  P 
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*  Simp.  Alas,  good  master,  my  wife  de«r*d  some 

damsons, 

*  And  made  me  climb,  with  danger  of  my  life.         l^^ 

^  Glo.  a  subtle  knave !    but  yet  it  shall  not    t^ 
serve. —  V^ 

*  Let  me  see  thine  eyes : — wink  now ;— now  opei^ 

them  : — 

*  In  my  opinion  yet  thou  see*st  not  well, 

'  Simp.  Yes,  master,  clear  as  day ;  I  thank  Goc2-) 

and  Saint  Alban. 
Glo.  Say*st  thou  me  so  ^  ?  What  colour  is  thK-^ 

cloak  of? 
Simp.  Red,  master;  red  as  blood. 
Gto.  Why,  that's  well  said :  What  colour  is  m^^ 

gown  of? 
Simp.  Black,  forsooth ;  coal-black,  as  jet. 
K.  Hen.  Why  then,  thou  know'st  what  oohmj^v 

jet  is  of  ? 
SvF.  And  yet,  I  think,  jet  did  he  never  see. 
Glo.  But  cloaks,  and  gowns,  before  this  day,  ^  a 

many. 

*  Wife.  Never,  before  this  day,  in  all  hb  life. 
Glo.  Tell  me,  sirrah,  what's  my  name  ? 
Simp.  Alas,  master,  I  know  not. 

Glo.  What's  his  name  ? 

Simp.  I  know  not. 

Clo.  Nor  his  ? 

Simp.  No,  indeed,  master. 

Glo.  What's  thine  own  name  ? 

Simp.  Saunder  Simpcox,    an  if  it  please  yo 
master. 

Glo.  Then,  Saunder,  sit  there  ^,  the  lyingest  knav 
In  Christendom.     If  thou  hadst  been  bcmi  blinds 

3  Say'st  thou  me  so  ?]     This  phrase  occnn  in  A  new  and  pfe^"^ 
sant  Interlude,  intituled  the  Marriage  of  Witte  and  Science*  IW^    ^ 
"  Say'st  thou  me  so,  boye,  will  she  hare  me  in  deede  ?  - 

♦  —sit  THOU  there,]     I  hare  supplied  the  pronomt-HfAcm^ 
tile  sake  of  metre.     St^bvens. 
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Thou  might'st  as  well  have  known  all  our  names  ^ 

as  thus 
To  name  the  several  colours  we  do  wear. 
Sight  may  distinguish  of  colours ;  but  suddenly 
To  nominate  them  all,  it  is  impossible  ^. — 
My  lords,  Saint  Alban  here  hath  done  a  miracle ; 
And  woidd  ye  not  think  that  cunning  ^  to  be  great, 
That  could  restore  this  cripple  to  his  legs  again  ^  ? 

SiJiP.  O,  master,  that  you  could! 

Glo.  My  masters  of  Saint  Albans,  have  you  not 
beadles  in  your  town,  and  things  called  whips  ? 

JM^Y.  Yes,  my  lord,  if  it  please  your  grace. 

Glo.  Then  send  for  one  presently. 

May.  Sirrah,  go  fetch  the  beadle  hither  straight. 

[jEa^iV  an  Attendant. 

Glo.  Now  fetch  me  a  stool  hither  by  and  by.  [^ 
Stool  brought  out. 'I  Now,  sirrah,  if  you  mean  to 
9me  yourself  from  whipping,  leap  me  over  this  stool, 
and  run  away. 

Simp.  Alas,  master,  I  am  not  able  to  stand  alone : 
You  go  about  to  torture  me  in  vain. 

Re-enter  Attendant^  with  the  Beadle. 

Glo.  Well,  sir,  we  must  have  you  find  your  legs. 
Sirrah  beadle,  whip  him  till  he  leap  over  that  same 
stool. 


5  —OUR  names,]     Old  copy,  redundantly — all owx  names. 

Stebvbns. 
This  line  is  not  more  harsh  than  the  one  almost  immediately 
blowing: 

"  Sight  may  distinguish  of  colours ;  but  suddenly." 
But  I  apprehend  no  metre  was  intended  in  either  instance,  and 
Ihat  the  whole  of  this  speech  was  written  as  prose.     Boswbll. 

*  To-  Bominate  them  all,  *s  impossible.]     Old  copy : 

•* '  it  is  impossible.'*     Stbevens. 

^  -^  THAT  cunning  — ]      Folio — it  cunning.     Corrected  by 
Mr.  Rowe.     Tkai  was  probably  contracted  in  the  MS.  yt. 

Malonk. 

*  — to  his  legs?]     Old   copies,   redundantly — to  his  legs 
■goifi^    Stbxvbm8» 

P   2 
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Bead.  I  will,  my  lord. — Come  on,  sirrah;  off 
with  your  doublet  quickly. 

Simp.  Alas,  master,  what  shall  I  do.^  I  am  not 
able  to  stand. 

[/IJter  the  Beadle  hath  hit  him  once^  he  leaps 
over  the  Stool^  and  runs  rnvay ;  and  the 
People  follow  and  cry^  A  Miracle ! 

*  K.  Hen.  O  God,  see'st  thou  this,  and  bear*8tso 

long  ? 

*  Q.  Mar.  It  made  me  laugh  to  see  the  villain 

run. 

*  Glo.  Follow  the  knave ;  and  take  this  drab 

away. 

*  Wife.  Alas,  sir,  we  did  it  for  pure  need. 

*  Glo.  Let  them  be  whipped  through  every  mar- 
ket town,  till  they  come  to  Berwick,  whence  they 
came.  \Exeunt  Mayor ^  Beadle^  ^A  ^^' 

*  Car.  Duke  Humphrey  has  done  a  miracle  to 

day. 

*  SuF.  True ;  made  the  lame  to  leap,  and  fly 

away. 
'  Glo.  But  you  have  done  more  miracles  than  I; 
You  made,  in  a  day,  my  lord,  whole  towns  to  fly'- 

Enter  Buckingham. 

*  K.  Hen.  What  tidings  with  our  cousin  Buck- 

ingham ? 

*  Buck.  Such  as  my  heart  doth  tremble  to  un- 

fold'. 

9  —whole  towns  to  fly.]     Here  in  the  old  play  the  Kin^  adds: 
"  Have  done,  1  say;  and  let  me  hear  no  more  of  that." 

Stebtbns*  ^ 
'  Such  as  my  heart  doth  tremble  to  unfold,  &c.]     In  theorigi' 
nal  play  the  corresponding  speech  stands  thus  ;  and  the  variatioo 
is  worth  noting : 

"  111  news  for  some,  my  lord,  and  this  it  is. 
''  That  proud  dame  Elinor,  our  protector^  wife, 
"  Hath  plotted  treasons  'gainst  the  king  and  peers, 
"  By  witchcrafts,  sorceries,  and  conjuringv : 
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A  sort  of  naughty  persons,  lewdly  bent  ^ — 
Under  the  countenance  and  confederacy 
Of  lady  Eleanor,  the  protector's  wife, 
The  ringleader  and  head  of  all  this  rout, — 
Have  practised  dangerously  against  your  state. 
Dealing  with  witches,  and  with  conjurers  : 
Whom  we  have  apprehended  in  the  fact ; 
Raising  up  wicked  spirits  from  under  ground. 
Demanding  of  king  Henry^s  life  and  death. 
And  other  of  your  highness'  privy  council, 
As  more  at  large  your  grace  shall  understand. 

*  Car.    And    so,    my    lord   protector,    by  this 

means 
Your  lady  is  forthcoming^  yet  at  London. 
This  news,  I  think,  hath  turn'd  your  weapon's 

edge; 
Tis  like,  my  lord,  you  will  not  keep  your  hour. 

[Aside  to  Gloster. 

*  Glo.  Ambitious  churchman,  leave  to  afflict  my 

heart  I 
^  Sorrow  and  grief  have  vanquish'd  all  my  powers : 

*  And,  vanquish'd  as  I  am,  I  yield  to  thee, 
^  Or  to  the  meanest  groom. 

*  K.  Hen.    O  God,   what   mischiefs  work   the 

wicked  ones ; 

*  Heaping  confusion  on  their  own  heads  thereby  ! 

*'  Who  by  such  means  did  raise  a  spirit  up, 

''  To  tell  her  what  hap  should  betide  the  state ; 

**  But  ere  thev  had  finished  their  devilish  drift, 

"  By  York  and  myself  they  were  all  surpriz'd, 

••  And  here's  the  answer  the  devil  did  make  to  them/' 

Malone. 
*  A  sort—— ^LEWDLY  bent,]     Lexodly^  in  this  place,  and  in 
mie  others,  does  not  signify  luantonly^  but  wickedly .  Steevens. 
The  word  is  so  used  in  old  acts  of  parliament.    A  sort  is  a  com^ 
wy.     See  vol.  v.  p.  260,  n.  8.     Malone. 
»  Your  lady  is  forthcoming  — ]     That  is,  Your  lady  is  in  cus- 
)dy.     Johnson. 
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lO^ 


*  Q.  Mar.  Gloster,  see  here  the  tainture  of  flq 

nest; 
*  And^  look,  thyself  be  faultless,  thou  wert  best. 
'  Glo.  Madam,  for  myself*,  to  heaven  I  doa;^* 

peal, 
'  How  I  have  lov*d  my  king,  and  commonweal : 
^  And,  for  my  wife,  I  know  not  how  it  stands ; 
^  Sorry  I  am  to  hear  what  I  have  heard : 
^  Noble  she  is ;  but  if  she  have  forgot 
'  Honour,  and  virtue,  and  convers'd  with  snch 
'  As,  like  to  pitch,  defile  nobility, 
^  i  banish  her,  my  bed,  and  company; 
^  And  give  her,  as  a  prey,  to  law,  and  shame, 
^  That  hath  dishonour'd  Gloster*s  honest  name. 

*  K.  Hen.  Well,  for  this  night,  we  will  repose       ^ 

here: 
'  To-morrow,  toward  London,  back  again, 
^  To  look  into  this  business  thoroughly, 
^  And  call  these  foul  offenders  to  their  answers ; 
^  And  poise  the  cause  in  justice*  equal  scales, 
^  Whose  beam  stands  sure,  whose  rightful 

prevails*.  [Flourish.     Excun^"^' 

4  Madftm,  for  myself,  &c.]    Thus  in  the  original  play : 
*'  And  pardon  me,  my  gracious  sovereign, 
"  For  here  I  swear  unto  your  majesty, 
**  That  I  am  guiltless  of  these  heinous  crimes, 
"  Which  my  ambitious  wife  hath  falsely  done  : 
'*  And  for  she  would  betray  her  sovereign  lord, 
*'  I  here  renounce  her  from  my  bed  and  board ; 
*'  And  leave  her  open  for  the  law  to  judge,  _ 

*•  Unless  she  clear  herself  of  this  foul  deed."       Malomb.^  ^^ 
s  And  poise  the  cause  in  justice*  equal  scales. 
Whose  beam  stands  sure,  whose  rightful  cause  prevails.T^^^ 
rhe  sense  will,  I  think,  be  mended  if  we  read  in  the  optatir^"^*^ 
nood: 

'• justice' equal  scale,  ^^^ 

*'  Whose  beam  stand  sure,  whose  rightful  cause  jnremtt!' 

Josirtov. 
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SCENE  IL 
London.     The  Duke  of  York*s  Garden. 

Enter  York^  Salisbury^  andWARiricK^ 

*  York.   Now,  my  good  lords  of  Salbbury  and 

Warwick, 
^  Our  simple  supper  ended,  give  me  leave, 
^  In  this  close  walk,  to  satisfy  myself, 
"*  In  craving  your  opinion  of  my  title, 

*  Which  is  infallible ^  to  England*s  crown. 

*  SjO..  My  lord,  I  long  to  hear  it  at  full. 

ff^R.  Sweet  York,  begin :  and  if  thy  claim  be 
good, 
TThe  Nevils  are  thy  subjects  to  command. 
York.  Then  thus : — 

*  Edward  the  Third,  my  lords,  had  seven  sons : 

*  The  first,  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  prince  of  Wales  ; 
^  The  second,  William  of  Hatfield;  and  the  third, 

^  Laonel,  duke  of  Clarence ;  next  to  whom, 
^  Was  John  of  Gaunt,  the  duke  of  Lancaster ; 

*  The  fifth,  was  Edmond  Langley  ^,  duke  of  York ; 
^  The  sixth,  was  Thomas  of  Woodstock,  duke  of 

Gloster ; 

*  William  of  Windsor  was  the  seventh,  and  last. 

'  Edward,  the  Black  Prince,  died  before  his  father  ; 
^  And  left  behind  him  Richard,  his  only  son, 
'  Who,  after  Edward  the  Third's  death,  reign'd  as 
king ; 

^  Which  is  infallible,]  1  know  not  well  whether  he  means 
the  opinion  or  the  title  is  infallible,     Johnsok. 

Surely  be  means  his  title,    Malonb. 

If  so,  why  crave  their  opinions  ?    Bos  well. 

7  The  fifth,  was  Edmond  Langley,  &c.]  The  author  of  the 
original  play  has  ignorantly  enumerated  Roger  Mortimer,  Earl 
of  March,  as  Edward*s  fifth  son  ;  and  represented  the  Duke  of 
Yofk  as  Edward's  second  son.     Malonb. 
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*  Till  Henry  Bolingbroke,  diike  of  Lancaster, 

*  The  eldest  son  and  heir  of  John  of  Gaunt, 

*  Crown'd  by  the  name  of  Henry  the  Fourth, 

*  Seized  on  the  realm;  depos'd  the  rightful  king; 

*  Sent  his  poor  queen  to  France,  from  whence  s 

came, 

*  And  him  to  Pomfret ;  where,  as  all  you  know®, 

*  Harmless  Richard  was  murder'd  traitorously. 

*  IK^R.  Father,  the  duke  hath  told  the  truth ; 

*  Thus  got  the  house  of  Lancaster  the  crown. 

*  York.  Which  now  they  hold  by  force,  and  n 

by  right ; 

*  For  Richard,  the  first  son's  heir  being  dead, 

*  The  issue  of  the  next  son  should  have  reign'd. 

*  Sal.  But  William  of  Hatfield  died  without 

heir. 

*  Yoiih'.  The  third  son,  duke  of  Clarence,  (froi 

whose  line 

♦I  claim  the  crown,)  had  issue — Philippe,  a  daugh 
ter, 

*  Who  married  Edmund  Mortimer,  earl  of  March, 

*  Edmund  had  issue — Roger,  earl  of  March : 

*  Roger  had  issue — Edmund,  Anne,  and  Eleanor. 

*  S.^L.  This  Edmund  ^,  in  the  reign  of  Boling- 

broke, 

*  As  I  have  read,  laid  claim  unto  the  crown ; 

*  And,  but  for  Owen  Glendower,  had  been  king. 


*  — as  ALL  you  know,]  In  the  original  play  the  wordu  are, 
"  —as  you  both  know."  This  mode  of  phraseology,  when  the 
speaker  addresses  only  two  persons,  is  peculiar  to  Shakspeare. 
In  King  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  Act  III.  Sc.  I.  the  King  addressing 
Warwick  and  Surrey,  says — 

**  Why  then,  good  morrow  to  you  all,  my  lords."  Maloni. 

9  This  Edmund,  «tc.]  In  Act  II.  Sc.  V.  of  the  last  play,  Yoik. 
to  whom  this  is  spoken,  is  present  at  the  death  of  Edmand  Mor- 
timer in  prison  ;  and  the  reader  will  recollect  him  to  have  been 
married  to  Owen  Glendower's  daughter,  in  The  First  Ptet  of 
King  Henry  IV.     Ritson. 
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*  Who  kept  him  in  captivity,  till  he  died  ' . 

*  But,  to  the  rest. 

'   Who  kept  him  in  captivity,  till  he  died.]     I  have  observed  in 
a  former  note,  (First  Part,  Act  II.  Sc.  V.)  that  the  historians  as 
well  as  the  dramatick  poets  have  been  strangely  mistaken  con- 
cerning this  Edmond  Mortimer,  Earl  of  March,  who  was  so  far 
from  being  '*  kept  in  captivity  till  he  died,"  that  he  appears  to 
have  been  at  liberty  during  the  whole  reign  of  King  Henry  V. 
And  to  have  been  trusted  and  employed  by  him  ;  and  there  is  no 
proof  that  'he  ever  was  confined,   as  a  stole -prisoner^  by  King 
Henry  IV.     Being  only  six  years  of  age  at  the  death  of  his  father 
>tt   1S98,  he  was  delivered  by  Henry  in  ward  to  his  son  Henry 
**Hnce  of  Wales  ;  and  during  the  whole  of  that  reign,  being  a 
^itior  and  related  to  the  family  on  the  throne,  both  he  and  his 
^tJther  Roger  were  under  the  particular  care  of  the  King.     At 
the  age  of  ten  years,  in   1402,  he  headed  a  body  of  Hereford- 
shire men  against  Owen  (ilendower  ;  and  they  being  routed,  he 
^'^  taken  prisoner  by  Owen,  and  is  said  by  Walsingham  to  have 
Entered  into  a  contract  of  marriage  with  (ilendower's  daughter, 
^d  to  have  been  with  him  at  the  battle  of  Shrewsbury ;  but  1 
1>elicve  the  story  of  his  being  affianced  to  Glendower's  daughter  is 
amiatake,  and  that  the  historian  has  confounded  Mortimer  with 
Lord  Grey  of  Ruthvin,  who  was  likewise  taken  prisoner  by  Glen- 
dower,  and  actually  did  marry  his  daughter.     In  the  first  part  of 
Henry  VI.  the  nged  and  grey-hair'd  Mortimer  is  introduced  in  the 
Tower,  and  made  to  sav — 

"  Since  Harry  Monmouth  first  began  to  reign, 
•*  This  loathsome  sequestration  I  have  had  :  '* 
Yet  here  we  are  told,  he  was  kept  in  captivity  by  Owen  Glen- 
dower  till  he  died.     The  fact  is,  that  Hall  having  said  that  Glen- 
dovrer  kept  his  son-in-law.  Lord  Grey  of  Ruthvin.  in  captiviti/  till 
he  diedf  and  this  Lord  March  having  been  said  by   some  his- 
torians to  have  married  Owen's  daughter,  the  author  of  this  play 
has  confounded  them  with  each  other.     Edmond  Mortimer,   Earl 
of  March,  married  Anne  Staflt)rd,  the  daughter  of  Edmond  Earl  of 
Stafibrd.     If  he  was  at  the  battle  of  Shrewsbury  he  was  probably 
brought  there  against  his  will,  to  grace  the  cause  of  the  rebels. 
llie  Percies,  in  the  Manifesto  which  they  published  a  little  before 
that  battle,  speak  of  him,  not  as  a  confederate  of  Owen's,  but  as 
the  rightful  heir  to  the  crown,  whom  Owen  had  confined,  and 
irtiotn,    finding  that  the  King  for  political   reasons  would  not 
imnsoin  him,  they  at  their  own  charges  had  ransomed.     After  that 
battle,  he  was  certainly  under  the  care  of  the  King,  he  and  his 
lirathier  in  the  seventh  year  of  that  reign  having  had  annuities  of 
%«ro  hiiiklred  pounds  and  one  hundred  marks  allotted  to  them,  for 
tteir  maintenance  during  their  minorities. 

In  addition  to  what  1  have  already  said  respecting  the  Itv^lt^* 
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*  York.  His  eldest  sister,  Anne, 

*  My  mother  being  heir  unto  the  crown, 
'  Married  Richard,  earl  of  Cambridge ;   who  was 

son 
'  To  Edmund  Liangley,  Edward  the  third's  fifth  soi. 
^  By  her  I  claim  the  kingdom :  she  was  heir 
'  To  Roger,  earl  of  Mardi ;  who  was  the  son 
^  Of  Edmund  Mortimer ;  who  married  Philippe, 
^  Sole  daughter  unto  Lionel,  duke  of  Clarence: 
^  So,  if  the  issue  of  the  elder  son 
'  Succeed  before  the  younger,  I  am  king. 


posed  in  him  during  the  whole  rei^  of  King  Henry  V^  I  a^f 
addt  that  in  the  sixth  year  of  that  lung,  this  Earl  of  Mareh  M 
with  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  at  the  siege  of  Fresnes ;  and  sooii  sf* 
terwards  with  the  King  himself  at  the  siege  of  Melun.    In  the 
same  year  he  was  constituted  Lieutenant  of  Normandy,    He 
attended  Henry  when  he  had  an  interview  with  the  French  lOsg* 
See.  at  Melun,  to  treat  about  a  marriage  with  Catharine;!  and  k^ 
accompanied  the  Queen  when  she  returned  from  France  in  14tf 
with  the  corpse  of  her  husband. 

One  of  the  sources  of  the  mistakes  in  our  old  histories  conceit 
ing  this  Earl,  I  believe,  was  this :  he  was  probably  confbuiidff 
with  one  of  his  kinsmen,  a  Sir  John  Mortimer,  who  was  coiifiii0 
for  a  long  time  in  the  Tower,  and  at  last  was  executed  in  14M 
This  Sir  John  Mortimer  was  perhaps  cousin  german  to  the  ha 
Edmond  Earl  of  March,  the  illegitimate  son  of  his  unde  Ed 
mond. 

1  take  this  opportunity  of  correcting  an  inaccuracy  into  which . 
had  formerly  fallen.  I  had  said  that  Lionel  Duke  of  Clarence  wai 
married  to  Elizabeth  the  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Ulster,  in  1360 
I  have  since  learned  that  he  was  affianced  to  her  in  his  tende 
years  ;  and  consequently  Lionel,  having  been  bom  in  1338,  nngh 
have  had  his  daughter  Philippa  in  lS54f.  Philippa,  I  find»  iM 
married  in  1370,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  to  Edmond  Mortimer  Em 
of  March,  who  was  himself  bom  in  1351 .  Their  son  Roger  wn 
bora  in  1371,  and  must  have  been  married  to  Eleanor,  thedangb 
ter  of  the  Earl  of  Kent,  in  the  year  1388,  or  1389,  fix  thci 
daughter  Anne,  who  married  Richard  Earl  of  Cambridge,  iM 
bora  in  1389.  Edmond  Mortimer,  Roger's  eldest  son,  (tl» 
Mortimer  of  Shakspeare*s  King  Henry  IV.  and  the  person  wis 
has  given  occasion  to  this  tedious  note,)  was  bora  in  the  kite 
end  of  the  year  1392 ;  and  consequently  when  he  died  in  hi 
castle  at  Trim  in  Ireland,  in  1424-5,  he  was  thirty-two  yean  dd 

liabont. 
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*  JV.^R.  What  plain  proceedings  are  more  plain 

than  this  ? 

*  Hemy  doth  claim  the  crown  from  John  of  Gaunt» 
^  The  fourth  son  ;  York  claims  it  from  the  thuxl. 

*  Till  Lionel's  issue  fails,  his  should  not  reign ; 

*  It  fails  not  yet ;  but  flourishes  in  thee, 

*  And  in  thy  sons,  fair  slips  of  such  a  stock.— 

*  Then,  father  Salisbury,  kneel  we  both  together ; 

*  And,  in  this  private  plot  ^,  be  we  the  first, 

*  That  shall  salute  our  rightful  sovereign 

*  With  honour  of  his  birthright  to  the  crown. 

Both.  Long  live  our  sovereign  Richard,  England's 
king ! 

*  York.  We  thank  you,  lords.     But  I  am  not  your 

king 
'  TQl  I  be  crown'd ;  and  that  my  sword  be  stain'd 

*  With  heart-blood  of  the  house  of  Lancaster : 

*  And  that*s  not  suddenly  to  be  perform*d ; 

*  But  with  advice,  and  silent  secrecy. 

*  Do  you,  as  I  do,  in  these  dangerous  days, 

*  Wink  at  the  duke  of  Suffolk's  insolence, 

*  At  Beaufort's  pride,  at  Somerset's  ambition, 

*  At  Buckingham,  and  all  the  crew  of  them, 

*  Till  they  have  snar'd  the  shepherd  of  the  flock, 

*  That  virtuous  prince,  the  good  duke  Humphrey : 

*  TIs  that  they  seek ;  and  they,  in  seeking  that, 

*  Shall  find  their  deaths,  if  York  can  prophesy. 

•  Sal.  My  lord,  break  we  off;   we  know  your 

mind  at  full. 
^  War.  My  heart  assures  me  ^  that  the  earl  of 
Warwick 
^  Shall  one  day  make  the  duke  of  York  a  king. 

*  ^-  prirale  plot,]     Sequestered  spot  of  ground.     Malone. 

}  My  heart  assures  me,]  Instead  of  this  couplet,  we  find  in  the 
iiUplav  DO  l€88  than  ten  lines;  so  that  if  we  suppose  that  piece  to 
lie  an  imperfect  transcript  of  this,  we  must  acknowledge  the  tran- 
mteSbtt  had  a  good  sprag  memory,  for  he  remembered  what  he 
never  ooaU  hare  either  heard  or  seen.    Malone. 
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*  York.  And,  Nevil,  this  I  do  assure  myself,-— 

*  Richard  shall  live  to  make  the  earl  of  Warwick 

'  The  greatest  man  in  England,  but  the  king. 

\Extunt 

SCENE  III. 
The  Same.     A  Hall  of  Justice. 


Trumpets  soutided.  Enter  King  Henry^  Qui 
Margaret^  Gloster^  York^  Suffolk^  and  Salt^^^ 
bury;  the  Duchess  of  Gloster,  Margery  Jour^  ^ 
BAiN^  Southwell^  Hume,  and  Bolingbroke,  ur^  — 
der  guard. 

*  K.  Hen.  Stand  forth,  dame  Eleanor  Cobhanm-^ 

Gloster  s  wife : 

*  In  sight  of  God,  and  us,  your  guilt  is  great ; 

*  Receive  the  sentence  of  the  law,  for  sins 

*  Such  as  by  God's  book  are  adjudg'd  to  death. — 

*  You  four,  from  hence  to  prison  back  again ; 

[To  JOURD.  ^(^^ 

*  From  thence,  unto  the  place  of  execution : 

*  The  witch  in  Smithfield  shall  be  bum'd  to  ashes^ 

*  And  you  three  shall  be  strangled  on  the  gal- 

lows.— 

*  You,  madam,  for  you  are  more  nobly  bom, 

*  Despoiled  of  your  honour  in  your  life, 

*  Shall,  after  three  days'  open  penance  *  done, 

*  Live  in  your  country  here,  in  banishment, 

*  With  sir  John  Stanley,  in  the  isle  of  Man. 

*  DucH.  Welcome  is  banishment,  welcome  were 

my  death. 


♦  --  after  thrkb  days'  open  penance  — ]  In  the  original  jAiy 
the  King  particularly  specifies  the  moo^e  of  penance :  "  Thou  shaft 
two  days  do  penance  barefoot,  in  the  streets,  with  a  white  sheet,*' 
&c.    Malone. 
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*  Glo.  Eleanor,  the  law,  thouseest,  hath  judged 

thee  ; 

*  I  cannot  justify  whom  the  law  condemns. — 

\Extunt  the  Duchess^  and  the  other  Prisoners, 
guarded. 

*  Mine  eyes  are  full  of  tears,  my  heart  of  grief. 

*  Ah,  Humphrey,  this  dishonour  in  thine  age 

*  Will  bring  thy  head  with  sorrow  to  the  ground  !— 

*  I  beseech  your  majesty,  give  me  leave  to  go ; 

*  Sorrow  would  solace,  and  mine  age  would  ease  *. 

•  K.  Hen.  Stay,  Humphrey  duke  of  Gloster :  ere 

thou  go, 

*  Give  up  thy  staff ;  Henry  will  to  himself 

*  I^otector  be  :  and  God  shall  be  my  hope, 

*  K4y  stay,  my  guide,  and  lantern  to  my  feet  ^ ; 
«And  go  in  peace,  Humphrey ;  no  less  belov'd, 

*  Than  when  thou  wert  protector  to  thy  king. 

♦  Q.  Mar.  I  see  no  reason,  why  a  king  of  years 

*  Should  be  to  be  protected  like  a  child. — 

*-  Cjrod  and  king  Henry  govern  England's  helm'' 
dive  up  your  staff,  sir,  and  the  king  his  realm. 

s  Sorrow  would  solace,  and  mine  age  would  ease.]     That  is, 
woald  have,  sorrow  requires,  solace,  and  age  requires  ease. 

Johnson. 

6  —  lantern  to  my  feet ;]     This  image,  I  think,  is  from  our  Li- 
'^xirgy :  •*  —  a  lantern  to  mi/Jeet,  and  a  light  to  my  paths.'* 

OTEEVENS. 

7  God  and  king  Henry  govern  England's  helm  :]     Old  copy— 
'^^calm,     Steeveks. 

The  word  realm  at  the  end  of  two  lines  together  is  displeasing ; 
^.nd  when  it  is  considered  that  much  of  this  scene  is  written  ir 
^  liynae,  it  will  not  appear  improbable  that  the  author  wrote,  ''go< 
^^^«m  England's  helmy    Johnson. 

So,  in  a  preceding  scene  of  this  play  : 

"  And  you  yourself  shall  steer  the  happy  helm** 

Stebvbns. 
Dr.  Johnson's  emendation  undoubtedly  should  be  received  int 
'Che  text.    So,  in  Coriolanus : 
**  — -  and  you  slander 
'*  The  helms  of  the  </a/f ."    Malonb. 
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*  Gao.    My  staff? — here,  noble  Hcary,  is  nm^ 

staff: 
^  As  willingly  do  I  the  same  resign, 
^  As  e*er  thy  father  Henry  made  it  mine ; 
And  even  as  willingly  at  thy  feet  I  leave  it. 
As  others  would  ambitiously  receive  it. 
^  Farewell,  good  king :  when  I  am  dead  and  gone^, 
May  honourable  peace  attend  thy  throne  !     [Eii^"* 

*  Q.  Mar.  Why,  now  is  Henry  king,  and  Mar'  - 

garet  queen ; 

*  And  Humphrey,  duke  of  Gloster,  scarce  himself,. 

*  That  bears  so  shrewd  a  maim ;    two  pulls  a-^ 

once, — 

*  Hb  lady  banish'd,  and  a  limb  lopp*d  off ; 

*  This  staff  of  honour  raught®:— *  There  let  i^ 

stand, 
^  Where  it  best  fits  to  be,  in  Henry's  hand. 

*  SuF.  Thus  droops  this  lofty  pine,  and  hangs  hi^ 

sprays ; 

*  Thus  EIleanor*s  pride  dies  in  her  youngest  days  *. 

*  This  staff  of  honour  eaught  :]  Raught  is  the  ancient  pre- 
terite of  the  verb  reach^  and  is  frequently  used  by  Spenser ;  as  in 
the  following  instance  : 

"  He  trained  was  till  riper  years  he  raught,** 

See  vol.  xii.  p.  358,  n.  1.     Stbeveits. 

Rather  rct^,  or  refl^  the  preterite  oi  reave;  unless  reached  were 
ever  used  with  the  sense  of  arracher,  Fr.  that  is,  to  snatch,  take 
or  pull  violentlv  away.  So,  in  Peele's  Arraygnement  of  Paris, 
1584: 

"  How  Pluto  raught  queene  Ceres  daughter  thence.** 

RiTION. 

9  Thus  Eleanor's  pride  dies  in  her  youngest  days.]  This  ex- 
pression has  no  meaning,  if  we  suppose  that  the  word  her  refeia 
to  Eleanor,  who  certainly  was  not  a  young  woman.  We  most 
therefore  suppose  that  the  pronoun  her  refers  to  pride,  and  stands 
for  it*s; — a  license  frequently  practised  by  Shakspeare. 

M.  Masoit^ 

Or  the  meaning  may  be,  in  her,  i.  e.  Eleanor's,  youngest  days 
^ptywer.  But  the  assertion,  which  ever  way  undeistOM,  is  un- 
true.   Malone. 
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*  l[oRK.  Lords,  let  him  go  ^ . — Please  it  your  ma- 

jesty, 
^  Tlxk  is  the  day  appointed  for  the  combat ; 

*  Axad  ready  are  the  appellant  and  defendant, 

'  Tbe  armourer  and  his  man,  to  enter  the  lists, 
'  l^o  please  your  highness  to  behold  the  fight. 

*  Q.  Mar.    Ay,    good  my  lord ;   for   purposely 

therefore 

*  \.A^  I  the  court,  to  see  this  quarrel  tried. 

*  K.  Hen.  O'  God's  name,  see  the  lists  and  all 

things  fit ; 
'  Here  let  them  end  it,  and  God  defend  the  right ! 

*  York.  I  never  saw  a  fellow  worse  bested  ^, 

*  Or  more  afraid  to  fight,  than  is  the  appellant, 

*  The  servant  of  this  armourer,  my  lords. 

-£^/er,  on  one  side,  Horner,  and  his  Neighbours^ 
linking  to  him  so  much  that  he  is  drunk;  and  he 
enters  bearing  his  staff*  with  a  sand-bag  fastened 
to  it^ ;  a  drum  before  him:  at  the  other  side,  Pb- 
TKRj  with  a  drum  and  a  similar  staff;  accompa^ 
mcd  by  Prentices  drinking  to  him. 

1  Netgh.  Here,  neighbour  Homer,  I  drink  to  you 

^   Snflblk'ft  meaning  may  be  :— "  The  pride  of  Eleanor  dies  before 
^Ihas  reached  maturity."     It  is  by  no  means  unnatural  to  sup- 
^foie,  that  had  the  designs  of  a  proud  woman  on  a  crown  suc- 
ceeded the  might  have  been  prouder  than  she  was  before. 

Stbevbms. 
'  Lcnrdii,  let  him  go.]     i.  e.  Let  him  pass  out  of  your  thoughts. 
Duke  Humphrey  had  already  left  the  stage.     Steevens. 
*  — worse  bested,]     In  a  worse  plight.     Johnson. 
5  —  «f^A  a  tand'bag  fastened  to  it ;]     As,  according  to  the  old 
laws  of  duels,  knights  were  to  fight  with  the  lance  and  sword ;  so 
those  of  inferior  rank  fought  with  an  ebon  staff  or  battoon,  to  the 
fiuther  end  of  which  was  fixed  a  bag  crammed  hard  with  sand. 
IV  tfciv  custom  Hudibras  has  alluded  in  these  humorous  lines  : 
'*  Engaged  with  money-bags,  as  bold 
**  As  men  with  sand-bags  did  of  old."     Warburton. 
Mr.  Synpson,  jn  Ms  notes  on  Ben  Jonson,  obsenres,  that  a  pas- 
wffi  itt  Si.  ChTvtOBtem  very  clearly  proves  the  great  antiquity  of 
this  practice..  *  SrsBTBirff. 
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in  a  cup  of  sack ;  And  feai*  not,  neighbour,  you  shall 
do  well  enough. 

2  Neigh.  And  here,  neighbour,  here's  a  cup  of 
charneco  *. 

3  Neigh.   And  here's  a  pot  of  good  double  beer, 
neighbour :  drink,  and  fear  not  your  man. 

HoR.  Let  it  come,  i'  faith,  and  I'll  pledge  you  all ; 
And  a  fig  for  Peter ! 

1  Pren.  Here,  Peter,  I  drink  to  thee ;  and  be 
not  afraid. 

2  Pren.  Be  merry,  Peter,  and  fear  not  thy  mas- 
ter ;  fight  for  credit  of  the  prentices. 

Peter.  I  thank  you  all :  *  drink,  and  pray  for  me, 

*  I  pray  you ;  for,  1  think,  I  have  taken  my  last 

*  draught  in  this  world  ^.* — Here,  Robin,  an  if  I  die, 

4  —  a  cup  of  charneco.]  A  common  name  for  a  sort  of  sweet 
wine,  as  appears  from  a  passage  in  a  pamphlet  intitled  The  Disco- 
very of  a  London  Monster,  called  the  Black  Dog  of  Newgmte, 
printed  1612  :  "  Some  drinking  the  neat  wine  of  Orleance,  some 
the  Gascony,  some  the  Bourdeaux.  There  wanted  neither  sheny, 
sack,  nor  charneco^  maligo,  nor  amber-colour*d  Candy,  nor  liquor- 
ish ipocras,  brown  beloved  bastard,  fat  Aligant,  or  any  quick-spi- 
rited liquor."  And  as  charneca  \&,  in  Spanish,  the  name  of  a  kind 
of  turpentine-tree,  I  imnginc  the  growth  of  it  w&s  in  some  district 
abounding  with  that  tree  ;  or  that  it  had  its  name  from  a  certain 
flavour  resembling  it.     Warburton. 

In  a  pamphlet  entitled.  Wits  Miserie,  or  the  World's  Madneftss, 
printed  in  1596,  it  is  said,  that  "  the  only  medicine  for  the  fl^hoEBi 
IS  three  cups  of  charneco,  fasting.*' 

Again,  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Wit  Without  Money : 
**  Wliere  no  old  charneco  is,  nor  no  anchovies.'* 

Again,  in  Decker's  Honest  Whore,  1650,  Part  II. : 

"  Imprimis,  a  pottle  of  Greek  wine,  a  pottle  of  Peter-i 
pottle  of  charneco^  and  a  pottle  of  Ziattica.*' 

Again,  in  The  Fair  Maid  of  the  West,  1615 : 

"  Ara^;oo6a,  or  Peter-see-me,  canary,  or  charneco.** 

Charneco  is  the  name  of  a  village  near  Lisbon*  where 
wine  was  made.    See  the  European  Magazine,  for  March,  17 

Steevbni. 

^  I  have  taken  m^  last  draught  in  this  world.]     Gay  has 
lowed  this  idea  in  his  What  d*ye  call  it,  where  Peasood  says: 
"  Stay,  let  me  pledge — His  my  last  earthly  liquor." 
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I  give  thee  my  apron ;  and,  Will,  thou  shalt  have  my 
hammer  : — and  here,  Tom,  take  all  the  money  that 
I  have. — O  Lord,  bless  me,  I  pray  God  !  for  I  am 
never  able  to  deal  with  my  master,  he  hath  leamt 
80  much  fence  already. 

Sal.  Come,  leave  your  drinking,  and  fall  to 
blows. — Sirrah,  what's  thy  name  ? 

Peter.  Peter,  forsooth. 

Sal.  Peter !  what  more  ? 

Peter.  Thump. 

Sal.  Thump!  then  see  thou  thump  thy  master 
well. 

HoR.  Masters,  I  am  come  hither,  as  it  were, 
upon  my  man's  instigation,  to  prove  him  a  knave, 
and  myself  an  honest  man :  *  and  touching  the 

♦  duke  of  York, — will  take  my  death,  I  never 
meant  him  any  ill,  nor  the  king,  nor  the  queen : 

*  And  therefore,  Peter,  have  at  thee  with  a  down- 
right blow,*  as  Be  vis  of  Southampton  fell  upon  As- 
capart^ 

♦  York.  Despatch  :  this  knave's  tongue  begins  to 
double^. 


Peascod's  subsequent  bequest  is  likewise  copied  from  Petei^s 
division  of  his  moveables.     Steevens. 

*  —as  Bevis  of  Southampton  fell  upon  Ascapart.]  I  have 
added  this  from  the  old  quarto.    Warburton. 

Atcapari — the  giant  of  the  story — a  name  familiar  to  our  an- 
cestors, is  mentioned  by  Dr.  Donne  : 

•*  Those  Ascaparti,  men  big  enough  to  throw 
'^  Charing-cross  for  a  bar/*  &c.     Johnson. 

The  figures  of  these  combatants  are  still  preserved  on  the  gates 
of  Southampton.     Steevens. 

Shakspeare  not  having  adopted  these  words,  according  to  the 
hypothesis  already  stated,  they  ought  perhaps  not  to  be  here  in- 
troiduced.  However,  I  am  not  so  wedded  to  my  own  opinion, 
as  to  oppose  it  to  so  many  preceding  editors^  in  a  matter  of  so 
litde  importance.    Malone. 

7  *«thi8  knave's  tongue  begins  to  double.]  So,  in  Ho1inshc«l> 
whose  narrative  Shakspeare  has  deserted,  by  making  the  armourer 
confess  treason : 

VOL.  XVIII.  Q 
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.  <So(ni  tnmpets,  alarum  to  the  eoB*flluMi. 
[Alarmm.    They  fight,  and  Atsm  strikn  imm 
his  Matter. 
Hon*    Hdd,  Pfeter,  hold!    I  confess,  I  coniSeeas 
treason.  [/Kew. 

'  ♦  YoMK.    Take    away  his   weapon :  —  Fellowr, 
thank 

"  In  the  e^ame  yeare  also,  a  ccrteiae  anaourer  was  appeadied 
of  treason  by  a  servant  of  his  owne.     For  pnxife  whmof  a  dsie 
was  giuen  them  to  fight  in  Smithfield,  insomuch  that  in  coaflict 
the  said  armourer  was  ouercome  and  slaine ;  but  yet  by  nusg^o- 
ueming  of  himselfe.     For  on  the  morrow,  when  he  should  banc 
apmeto  the  field  fresh  and  iasting,  his  neighbours  came  to  bissB* 
and  gaoe  him  wine  and  strong  drink  in  such  excessive  sort,  tbi 
he  was  therewith  distempered,   and  reeled  as  he  went ;   \ 
10  was  slain  without  guilt :  as  for  the  false  seruant,  he  liued 

By  favour  of  Craven  Ord,  Esq.  I  have  now  before  ne  the 
ginal  Exchequer  record  of  expences  attending  this  memonlF'l' 
combat.     From  hence  it  appears  that  William  Catour,  the 
nourer,  was  not  killed  by  his  opponent  John  Davy,  but  wont 
and  immediately  afterwards  hanged.     The  following  is  the 
article  in  the  account ;  and  was  struck  off  by  the  Barons  of  £ 
chequer,  because  it  contained  charges  unauthorised  by  the 

•*  Also  paid  to  officers  for  watchyng  of  ye  dedl 
man  in  Smyth  felde  ye  same  day  and  ye  nyghte 
aftyr  yt  ye  bataill  was  doon,  and  for  hors  hjrre 
for  ye  oniceres  at  ye  execucion  doyng,  and  iot  1 
ye  hangman's  labor,  xj'.  vi**.  !  «  !!; 

"  Also  paid  for  ye  cloth  yat  lay  upon  ye  ded  ^         '     ^* 
man  in  Smyth  felde,  viij*'. 

*'AIso  paid  for  1  pole  and  nayllis,  and  for 
settyng  up  of  ye  said  mannys  hed  on  loodon 
Brigge,  V.'.'* 

The  sum  total  of  expence  incurred  on  this  occa- 
sion was         -         -        -         -        -        -        -    j£.  10  18 

1  know  not  why  Shakspeare  has  called  the  Armourer 
The  name  of  one  of  the  Sherifis  indeed  was  Home^  as 
from  the  record  before  me,  which  will  be  printed  at  full  length 
Mr.  Nichols  in  one  of  his  valuable  collections.     Stebtbms. 

It  has  been  printed  in  his  work  entitled  lUustrationa  of 
Manners  and  Expences  of  Antient  Times  in  England,  4lo.  ITVT     ' 
See  more  on  this  subject  in  Mr.  Douce*s  lUustrationa,  foL  iu  fi^^  ^ 

BoawsiiL.    - 
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*  God,  and  the  good  wine  in  thy  master's  way; 

*  Peter.  O  God !  have  I  overcome  mine  ene- 
'  mies  in  this  presence  ?  O  Peter,  thou  hast  pre^ldled 
light! 
Hrn.  Go,  take  benoe  that  tndtor  from^our 
sigbt; 
For,  by  Us  death,  we  do  perceive  his  gmlt  *  i 
Axid  God,  in  justice,  hath  reveal'd  to  us 
Tbe  truth  and  innocence  of  this  poor  fellow, 
Vi/%ich  he  had  diougfat  to  have  murder*d  wrong* 

folly— 
Gome,  fellciw,  follow  us  for  thy  reward.      [Ej^eunt. 


SCENE  IV. 

The  Same.     A  Street. 

Gloster  and  Servants^  in  mourning  Cloaks^ 

*  Glo.  Thus,  sometimes,  hath  the  brightest  day 

a  cloud ; 
And,  after  summer,  evermore  succeeds 
Barren  winter,  with  his  wrathful  nipping  cold  ^ : 


•  For,  by  his  death,  we  do  perceive  his  guilt :]  According  to 
the  ancient  usage  of  the  duel^  the  vanquished  person  not  only  lost 
his  life  but  his  reputation,  and  his  death  was  always  regarded  as 
a  certain  evidence  of  his  guilt.  We  have  a  remaricable  instance 
ef  Hik  in  an  account  of  the  Duellum  inter  Dominum  Jobanneu^ 
Hannesly,  Militem,  et  Robertum  Katlenton,  Armigemm,  in 
quo  Robertus  fuit  occisus.  From  whence,  says  the  historian, 
"  magBa  fuit  evidentia  quod  militis  causa  erat  vera,  ex  quo  mors 
AeriiM  sequebator."    A.  Murimuth,  ad.  an.  1380,  p,  149. 

B0W1.B. 

i  Baffren  wiktsi,  with  his  wkathful  nipping  cold :]  So,  in 
SllAvBle%  Induction : 

^  The  wraritfid  vainter  'proaching  on  apace."    Rbbd. 

I  wodiFHi4—My«  winter — ^fbr  the  rake  of  the  metre,  which  is 
ily  harshi  if  the  word  barren  be  retained.     Stbbvbns. 
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*  So  cares  and  joys  abound,  as  seasons  fleet  ^•— * 
Sirs,  what's  o'clock  ? 

Serf.  Ten,  my  lord  *  ^. 

'  Glo.  Ten  is  the  hour  that  was  appointed  me, 

*  To  watch  the  coming  of  my  punish  d  duchess : 

*  Uneath  ^  may  she  endure  the  flinty  streets, 

*  To  tr^ad  them  with  her  tender-feeling  feet. 
Sweet  Nell,  ill  can  thy  noble  mind  abrook 
The  abject  people,  gazing  on  thy  face. 

With  envious  ^  looks  still  laughing  at  thy  shame  ^ ; 
That  erst  did  follow  thy  proud  chariot  wheels. 
When  thou  didst  ride  in  triumph  through   the 

streets. 
Ik*  But,  soft!  I  think,  she  comes ;  and  111  prepare 
*•  My  tear-stain'd  eyes  to  see  her  miseries. 

lODjD  "^uarto :— *'  Glo,  Siira,  what's  o'clock  ? 
W  "  Serv,  Almost  ten,  my  lord." 

^j^*  -  as  seasons  fleet.]     ToJUei  is  to  change.     So,  in  Antony 
_^i  Jleopatra: 

J  ^^        "  ■         now  the  Jleethfg  moon 

""^mitidi  ik  "  ^®  planet  is  of  mine.**     Steevems. 

aLq,,,^  inson  ' '  his  Dictionary  supposes  to  ^ fleet  (as  here  used) 
to^  •  .  iine  as  to  JIU ;  that  is,  to  be  in  a  flux  or  transient  state^ 
to/     saxjoay,     Malonb. 

^  Ten,  my  lord.]     For  the  sake  of  metre,  I  am  willing  to  sup- 
pose this  hemistich,  as  originally  written,  stood — 
"  '27*  ten  o*clock,  my  lord."     Steevens. 
3  Uneath — ]     i.  e.  scarcely.     Pope. 

So,  in  the  metrical  romance  of  Guy  Earl  of  Warwick,  bl.l.  no  date : 
**  Uneathes  we  came  from  him  certain, 
''That  he  ne  had  us  all  slain." 
Eath  [is  the  ancient  word  for  ease  or  east/.    So^  in  Spenser's 
Fairy  Queen,  b.  iv.  c.  vi. : 

**  More  eath  was  new  impression  to  receive.** 
Uneath  is  commonly  used  by  the  same  author  for  not  eoiify, 

Stebvbns. 

^  —  envious — 'j    i,  e.  malicious.    Thus  Ophelia,  in  Hamlet. 

is  said  to  "  spurn  enviously  at  straws.'*    See  note  on  this  passage. 

Stbbvbmi. 
^  With  envious  looks  still  laughing  at  thy  shame ;}    Still. 
which  is  not  in  the  elder  copies,  was  addra  in  the  second  Mio. 

Malonb* 
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Enter  the  Duchess  of  Glostsr^  in  a  white  sheets 
with  papers  pintfd  upon  her  back,  herjeet  hare, 
and  a  taper  burning  in  her  hand\  Sir  JoHir 
Stanley,  a  Sheriff,  and  Officers. 

SsRr.  So  please  your  grace,  we*U  take  her  from 

the  sheriff. 
*  Glo.  No,  stir  not,  for  your  lives ;  let  her  pass 

by'- 

DvcH.    Come  you,  my  lord,   to  see  my  open 
shame  ? 
Now  thou  dost  penance  too.     Look,   how  they 
gaze ! 

*  See,  how  the  giddy  multitude  do  point, 

^  And  nod  their  heads,  and  throw  their  eyes  on  the^ 
'  Ah,  Gloster,  hide  thee  from  their  hateful  looks.  ^ 

*  And,  in  thy  closet  pent  up,  rue  my  shame,   , 
And  ban  thine  enemies,  both  mine  and  thine i' 

Glo.  Be  patient,  gentle  Nell ;  forget  this  gr 
DucH.  Ah,  Gloster,  teach  me  to  forget  mys^  if 
For,  whilst  I  think  I  am  thy  married  wtfe,  *^* 

And  thou  a  prince,  protector  of  this  ^^nd,     st  day 

*  Methinks,  I  should  not  thus  be  kttilon^:^ 
Maird  up  in  shame  \  with  papers  on  my  oaSiU^^ 

*  And  foUow'd  with  a  rabble,  that  rejoice 

*  To  see  my  tears,  and  hear  my  deep-fet  ®  groans. 
The  ruthless  flint  doth  cut  my  tender  feet ; 

And,  when  I  start,  the  envious  people  laugh. 

And  bid  me  be  advised  how  I  tread. 

'  Ah,  Humphrey,  can  I  bear  this  shameful  yoke  ? 

^  No,  stir  not,  &c.]     lo  the  original  play  thus : 
**  1  charge  you  for  your  lives,  stir  not  a  foot ; 
**  Nor  otter  once  to  draw  a  weapon  here, 
"  But  let  them  do  their  office  as  they  should.*'    Maloni* 
7  Mail'd  up  in  shame,]     Wrapped  up^  bundled  up  in  disgrace  i 
ftlluding  to  the  sheet  of  penance.    Johnson. 
•  —  decp-FBT— ]     i.  e.  dte^'feiclied.    So,  in  King  Heniy  V.: 
'*  Whose  blood  is j^  from  fathers  of  war-proof.*' 

Stbbtbns. 
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*  Trmr^  tbou,  that  e'«r  HI  k>ok  upon  tte  worid; 

*  Or  cDunt  tiiem  happy,  that  enjoy  the  sun  P 

*  No ;  dark  shall  be  my  light,  and  night  my  day; 

*  To  think  upon  my  pomp,  s^aU  be  my  hdL 
Soaoetune  1*11  say^  I  am  duke  Humphrey's  wife  ^ 
And  he  a  prince,  and  ruler  of  the  land : 

Yet  so  he  rul'd,  and  such  a  prince  he  was. 
As  he  stood  by,  whilst  I,  his  forlorn  duchess, 

*  Was  made  a  wonder,  and  a  pointing*stock. 
To  every  idle  rascal  follower. 

But  be  tiiou  mild,  and  blush  not  at  my  shame : 
Nor  stir  at  nothing,  till  the  axe  of  desUli 
Hang  over  thee,  as,  sure,  it  shortly  will. 
For  Suffolk, — he  that  can  do  all  in  all 

*  With  her,  that  hateth  thee,  and  hates  us  all,— ^ 
And  York,  and  impious  Beaufort,  that  false  priest, 
Have  all  lim'd  bushes  to  betray  ^y  wings. 

And,  fly  thou  how  thou  canst,  theyH  tan^  thee : 

*  But  fear  not  thou,  until  thy  foot  be  snar'd, 

*  Nor  never  seek  prevention  of  thy  foes. 

*  Glo.  Ah,  Nell,  forbear;  thou  Mmest  all  awiy ; 

*  I  must  offend,  before  I  be  attainted : 

*  And  had  I  twenty  times  so  many  foes, 

*  And  each  of  them  had  twenty  times  their  power, 

*  AU  these  could  not  procure  me  any  scathe  ^, 

*  So  long  as  I  am  loyal,  true,  and  oimeless. 

^  Would*st  have  me  rescue  thee  from  this  reproach  ? 

*  Why,  yet  thy  scandal  were  not  wip*d  away, 
'  But  I  in  danger  for  the  breach  of  law. 

*  Thy  greatest  help  is  quiet  \  gentle  Nell : 

*  I  pray  thee,  sort  thy  heart  to  patience ; 

9  —  any  scathb,]  Scathe  is  harm^  or  misMefi  Chaocer, 
Spemer,  and  aU  our  ondent  writers,  are  frequent  m  their  use  of 
tm  word.    Steetbks. 

It  is  still  used  in  SoHlaad.    Boswbll. 

<  Thy  i^est  hel))  is  aaiet,]  The  poet  has  not  endmfmni 
to  raise  moiBheoropawnaa^fer  the  DocheMi^  who  iniead  solten  bat 
what  aba  had  deserved.    Johnson. 
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3lM8e  few  dqra*  wciader  wiU  tie  qukUgr  wci^ 

Enter  a  Herald. 

Her.  I  summon  your  grace   to   Us  majesty^s 
irliament^  boldea  at  Bury  tbe  £mt  of  Um  nisxt 

Glo.  And  my  consent  ne*er  ask*d  lierein  be- 
fore! 
Iu8  is  close  dealing. — ^Well,  I  wiD  he  there. 

[EMtJOenM. 
ly  Nell,  I  take  my  leave : — and,  master  shoinl^ 
et  not  her  penance  exceed  the  king's  commission. 
^  SiiEii.  Afi't  please  your  grace,  here  my  lOom- 

mission  stays : 
And  sir  John  Stanley  h  appomted  now 
To  t^e  her  with  him  to  the  isle  ^  Man. 

*  Glo.  Must  you,  sir  John,  protect  my  lady  here  ? 

*  STj^y.  So  am  I  giyen  in  chaise,  ntay't  jflaaie 

your  grace. 
Glo.  Entreat  her  not  the  worse,  in  thatt  I  pray 
ou  use  h^  well :  the  world  may  lai:^h  again ^( 
nd  I  may  live  to  do  you  kindness,  if 
ou  do  it  her.     And  no,  air  John,  ^ureweli. 
SkicH.  What  gone,  my  lord ;  and  bid  me  not 

farewell  ? 

*  Glo.  Witness  my  tears,  I  cannot  stay  to  speak. 

\Exeunt  Gloster  and  Servants. 

*  Ducm  Art  thou  gone  too  .^  *  All  comfort  go 

with  thee ! 
For  none  abides  with  me :  my  joy  is — death ; 
Death,  at  whose  name  I  oft  have  been  a£ear*d, 
Beeause  I  wish'd  this  world's  eternity.—* 
Stanley,  I  pr'ythee,  go,  and  take  meiience ; 
I  care  not  whither,  for  I  beg  no  favour. 
Only  convey  me  where  thou  art  commanded. 


«  -fi^Wi  iwirid  jnay  lauf^  again  ;]    That  ii,  Tlie  worid  may 
ok  again  fiwwmibty  upon  «Bt.    JcnMaon. 
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*  8tjn.  Why,  madam,  that  is  to  the  isle  of  M 

*  There  to  be  used  according  to  your  state. 

*  DucH.  That*s  bad  enough,  for  I   am  but 

proach : 

*  And  shsJl  I  then  be  us'd  reproachfully  ? 

*  Stjin.  like  to  a  duchess,  and  duke  Humphrey      ''s 

lady, 

*  According  to  that  state  you  shall  be  used. 

*  DucH.  Sheriff,  farewell,  and  better  than  I  fare 

*  Although  thou  hast  been  conduct  of  my  shame 

*  &HER.  It  is  my  office ;  and,  madam,  pardoz: 

me. 

*  DucH.    Ay,    ay,   farewell ;    thy  office   is 

charged. — 

*  Come,  Stanley,  shall  we  go  ? 

'  Stan.  Madam,  your  penance  done,  throw  o 
this  sheet, 

*  And  go  we  to  attire  you  for  our  journey. 

*  DucH.  My  shame  will  not  be  shifted  with  m 

sheet : 

*  No,  it  will  hang  upon  my  richest  robes, 

*  And  show  itself,  attire  me  how  I  can. 

*  Go,  lead  the  way ;  I  long  to  see  my  prison  *. 

[^Exeunt 


'  —  CONDUCT  of  my  shame !]     i.  e.  conductor.  So,  in  Romeo 
and  Juliet : 

"  Come,  bitter  conduct,  come,,  unsavoury  guide/' 
Again: 

"  And  fire-ey*d  fury  be  my  conduct  now."     Stbsvbnb. 
^  —  I  long  to  see  mv  prison.]    This  impatience  of  a  high 
spirit  is  very  natural.     It  is  not  so  dreadful  to  be  imprisoned,  as  it 
is  desirable  in  a  state  of  disgrace  to  be  sheltered  from  the  soora 
ofgazers.    Johnson. 

This  is  one  of  those  touches  that  certainly  came  from  the  hand 
of  Shakspeare ;  for  these  words  are  not  in  the  old  play.  Malohb. 
Howe,  in  Tamerlane,  has  put  a  similar  sentiment  in  the  month, 
of  Bajazet : 

"  Come,  lead  me  to  my  dungeon ;  plunge  me  donnv 
"  Deep  from  the  hated  sight  of  man  and  day ; 
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ACT  III.     SCENE  I. 

The  Abbey  at  Bury. 

JZnter  to  the  Parliament^  King  Hesry^  Queen 
Margaret,  Cardinal  Beaufort^  Suffolk,  York, 
Buckingham,  and  Others. 

*  K.  Hen.  I  muse  *,  my  lord  of  Gloster  is  not 

come : 
^  Tis  not  his  wont  to  be  the  hindmost  man, 
^  Whate'er  occasion  keeps  him  from  us  now. 

*  Q.  Mar.  Can  you  not  see  ?  or  will  you  not  ob- 

serve 
^  The  strangeness  of  his  alter'd  countenance  ? 
^  With  what  a  majesty  he  bears  himself; 

*  How  insolent  of  late  he  is  become, 

^  How  proud,  how  peremptory  ^  and  unlike  him- 
self ? 

*  We  know  the  time,  since  he  was  mild  and  affa- 

ble; 

*  And,  if  we  did  but  glance  a  far-oflf  look, 

*  Immediately  he  was  upon  his  knee, 

*  That  all  the  court  admir'd  him  for  submission : 

*  But  meet  him  now,  and,  be  it  in  the  morn, 

*  When  every  one  will  give  the  time  of  day, 

*  He  knits  his  brow,  and  shows  an  angry  eye, 

*  And  passeth  by  with  stiff  unbowed  knee, 

*  Disdaining  duty  that  to  us  belongs. 

*  Small  curs  are  not  regarded,  when  they  grin  ; 

••  Where,  under  covert  of  the  friendly  darkness, 
^'  My  soul  may  brood,  at  leisure,  o'er  its  anguish.'* 

BOSWRLL. 

^  I  muse,]     i.  e.  I  wonder.     So,  in  Macbeth  : 

"  Do  not  muse  at  me,  my  most  worthy  friends." 

Stbbvens. 
^  ..  peremptory,]     Old  copy,  redundantly  : 

**  —  hovo  peremptory — .*'     Stbkvens. 
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*  But  great  men  tremble,  when  the  lion  roars ; 
^  And  Humphrey  is  no  little  man  in  England. 
^  First,  note,  that  he  is  near  you  in  descent ; 
^  And  should  you  fall,  he  is  the  next  will  mount. 

*  Me  seemeth  ^  then,  it  is  no  policy, — 

*  Raspecting  what  a  rancorous  mind  he  bears, 

*  And  his  advantage  following  your  decease, — 

*  That  he  should  come  about  your  royal  person^ 

*  Or  be  admitted  to  your  highness'  coundl. 

*  By  flattery  hath  he  won  the  commons'  hearts ; 

*  And,  when  he  please  to  make  commotion, 

*  Tis  to  be  fear'd,  they  all  will  follow  him. 
^  Now^tis  the  spring,  and  weeds  are  shallow^rooted 

*  Sufler  them  now,  and  they'll  o'ergrowthe  garden, 

*  And  choke  the  herbs  for  want  of  husband^. 

*  The  reverent  care,  I  bear  unto  my  lord, 

'  Made  me  collect  ^  these  dangers  in  the  duke. 

*  If  it  be  fond  %  call  it  a  woman's  fear ; 

*  Which  fear  if  better  reasons  can  supf^ant, 

*  I  will  subscribe  and  say — I  wrong'd  the  duke. 

'  My  lord  of  Suffolk, — Buckingham, — and  York,— 

*  Reprove  my  allegation,  if  you  can  ; 

*  Or  else  conclude  my  words  effectual. 

'  SuF.  Well  hath  your  highness  seen  into  tins 
duke ; 

*  And,  had  I  first  been  put  to  ^>eak  my  mind, 
I  thinks  I  should  have  told  your  grace's  tale  ^ 


7  Me  seemeth — ]     That  is,   it  seemeth  to  we,  a  word 
^grammatical  than  methinks^  ivhich  has,  I  know  not  how,  intnided 
into  its  place.    Johnson. 
•  —  collect — ]     i.  e.  assemble  by  observation.     Steevens. 
9  If  it  be  FOND,]     i.  e.  weak,  foolish.     So,  in  Coriolanus  : 

''  yi»fond  to  wail  inevitable  strokes.** 
Agnn.  in  Timon  of  Athens  : 

"  Why  dojbnd  men  expose  themselves  to  battle  ?** 

StB  EVENS. 

>  ^.yeor  grace's  tale.]  Suffolk  uses  highness  and  grace  promis- 
cuously to  the  Queen.  MajeUy  was  not  the  aetUea  title  tHl  tiie 
time  of  King  James  tlic  First.    J<oh9kso«. 
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The  duchess,  by  his  subornation. 
Upon  my  life,  began  her  devilish  practices : 
Or  if  he  were  not  privy  to  those  faults, 
Yet»  by  reputing  of  his  high  descent  ^ 
(As  next  tlie  king,  he  was  successive  heir,) 
.And  such  high  vaunts  of  his  nobility, 
J3id  instigate  the  bedlam  brain-sick  duchess, 
Sy  widi:ed  means  to  frame  our  sovereign's  fall. 

i3QOOth  runs  the  water,  where  the  brook  is  deep ; 
.Aiid  in  his  simple  show  he  harbours  treason. 

"be  fox  barks  not,  when  he  would  steal  the  lamb. 

To,  no,  my  sovereign ;  Gloster  is  a  man 

FuKmnded  yet,  and  full  of  deep  deceit. 
'^  Car.  Did  he  not,  contrary  to  form  of  law, 
Devise  strange  deaths  for  small  offences  done  ? 

York.  And  did  he  not,  in  his  protectorship, 
Xevy  great  sums  of  money  through  the  realm, 
Tor  soldiers'  pay  in  France,  and  never  sent  it  ? 
3y  means  whereof,  the  towns  each  day  revolted. 

*  Buck.  Tut !  these  are  petty  faults  to  faults  un- 

known, 
*  Which  time  will  bring  to  light  in  smooth  duke 
Humphrey. 

*  K.  Hen.  My  lords,  at  once :  The  care  you  have 

of  us, 

*  To  mow  down  thorns  that  would  annoy  our  foot, 

*  Is  worthy  praise :  But  shall  I  speak  my  conscience  ? 

*  Our  kinsman  Gloster  is  as  innocent 

*  From  meaning  treason  to  our  royal  person, 

*  As  is  the  sucking  lamb,  or  harmless  dove  : 

*  The  di&e  is  virtuous,  mild ;  and  too  well  given. 

Yet,  by  reputing  of  his  high  descent,]  Thus  the  old  copy. 
SMdern  editors  read'^repeating.  "  Reputing  of  iris  hi^h 
descent,"  is  valuing  himself  upon  it.  The  same  word  occurs  ia 
the  5th  Act: 

"  And  in  my  conscience  do  rqncto  his  grace/*  &c. 

Stbevens. 
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*  To  dream  on  evil,  or  to  work  iny  downfall. 

*  Q.  Mar.  Ah,  whats  more  dangerous  than 

fond  affiance ! 

*  Seems  he  a  dove  ?  his  feathers  are  but  borrowed 

*  For  he's  disposed  as  the  hateful  raven. 

*  Is  he  a  lamb  ?  his  skin  is  surely  lent  him, 

*  For  he  s  inclined  as  are  the  ravenous  wolves, 

*  Who  cannot  steal  a  shape,  that  means  deceit  ? 

*  Take  heed,  my  lord  ;  the  welfare  of  us  all 

*  Hangs  on  the  cutting  short  that  fraudful  man. 

Enter  Somerset. 

*  SoM.  All  health  unto  my  gracious  sovereign ! 
K.  He.v.  Welcome,  lord  Somerset.    What  news 

from  France  ? 

*  SoM.  That  all  your  interest  in  those  territories 

*  Is  utterly  bereft  you ;  all  is  lost. 

K.  Hen.  Cold  news,  lord  Somerset :  But  God's 

will  be  done ! 
York.  Cold  news  for  me  ® ;  for  I  had  hope  of 
France, 
As  firmly  as  I  hope  for  fertile  England. 

*  Thus  are  my  blossoms  blasted  in  the  bud, 

*  And  caterpillars  eat  my  leaves  away : 

*  But  I  will  remedy  this  gear  *  ere  long, 

*  Or  sell  my  title  for  a  glorious  grave.  [Aside. 

Enter  Gloster. 

*  Glo.  All  happiness  unto  my  lord  the  king ! 

3  Cold  news  for  me ;  &r.]  These  two  lines  York  had  spoken 
before  in  the  first  Act  of  this  play.  He  is  now  meditating  on  his 
disappointment,  and  comparing  his  former  hopes  with  his  present 
Ums.    Steevens. 

♦  —  this  GEAR—]  Gear  was  a  general  word  for  things  or 
natters.     Johnson. 

So,  in  the  story  of  Kin^  Darius,  an  interlude,  1565  : 
**  Wyll  not  yet  this  gere  be  amended, 
•*  Nor  your  sinful  acts  corrected  ?  "     Steevens. 
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Pardon  my  liege,  that  I  have  staid  so  long. 

SuF.  Nay,  Gloster,  know,  that  thou  art  come  tod 
soon, 

*  Unless  thou  wert  more  loyal  than  thou  art : 
I  do  arrest  thee  of  high  treason  here. 

Glo*  Well,  Suffolk's  duke  ^,  thou  shalt  not  see  me 
blush. 
Nor  change  my  countenance  for  this  arrest ; 

*  A  heart  unspotted  is  not  easily  daunted. 

*  The  purest  spring  is  not  so  free  from  mud, 

*  As  I  am  clear  from  treason  to  my  sovereign : 
Who  can  accuse  me  ?  wherein  am  I  guilty  ? 

York.  TIs  thought,  my  lord,  that  you  took  bribes 
of  France, 
And,  being  protector,  stayed  the  soldiers'  pay; 
By  means  whereof,  his  highness  hath  lost  France. 
Glo.  Is  it  but  thought  so  ?  What  are  they  that 
think  it  ? 

*  I  never  robb'd  the  soldiers  of  their  pay, 

*  Nor  ever  had  one  penny  bribe  from  France. 

'  So  help  me  God,  as  I  have  watch'd  the  night, — 

*  Ay,  night  by  night, — in  studying  good  for  Eng- 

land! 
'  That  doit  that  e'er  I  wrested  from  the  king, 

*  Or  any  groat  I  hoarded  to  my  use, 

*  Be  brought  against  me  at  my  trial  day ! 

'  No !  many  a  pound  of  mine  own  proper  store, 

*  Because  I  would  not  tax  the  needy  commons, 


^  Well,  Suffolk,  TET — "]  Yet  was  added  in  the  second  folio, 
Mr.  Malone  reads — 

"  WelU  Suffolk's  duke,''  &c. 

But  this  is,  perhaps,  too  respectful  an  address  from  an  adver- 
sary. The  reading  of  the  second  folio  is,  in  my  opinion,  prefer- 
able, though  the  authority  on  which  it  is  founded  cannot  be  as- 
certained.   Stsbvbns. 

The  first  folio  has— '<  Well,  Suffolk,  thtm—r  The  defect  of 
the  metre  shows  that  the  word  was  omitted,  which  I  have  sup- 
plied fmn  the  old  play.    Malonb. 
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*  Have  I  tispunedto  the  garrisons^ 

*  And  never  aakM  for  restituticHd. 

*  Car.  It  serves  you  well,  my  lord,  to  say  so 

much. 

*  Glo.  I  say  nomore  than  truth,  ao  help  me  God  t 
York.  In  your  protectorship,  you  did  devise 

Strange  tortures  for  offenders,  never  heard  of. 
That  England  was  defam'd  by  tyranny. 

Glo.  Why,  'tis  well  known,  that  whilea  I  was 
protector. 
Pity  was  idl  the  foidt  that  was  in  me ; 

*  For  I  should  melt  at  an  offender's  tears, 

*  And  lowly  words  were  ransom  for  their  foulL 

*  Unless  it  were  a  bloody  murderer, 

^  Or  foul  felcHiious  thief  that  fleec'd  poor  paasengen^ 
'  I  never  gave  them  cdndign  punishment : 
^  Murder,  indeed,  that  bloody  sin,  I  tortured 
'  Above  the  felon,  or  what  trespass  else. 

'  SuF.  My  lord,  these  faults  are  easy  \  quicklj 
answer'd : 

*  But  mightier  crimes  are  laid  unto  your  chatrge, 

*  Whereof  you  cannot  easily  purge  yourself. 

*  I  do  arrest  you  in  his  highness'  name ; 

'  And  here  commit  you  to  my  lord  cardinal 
^  To  keep,  until  your  further  time  of  trial. 
'  K.  Hen.   My  lord  of  Gloster,  'tis  my  qiadal 
hope, 
^  That  you  will  clear  yourself  from  all  suspedi  ^  { 


^  —these  faults  are  east,]     Easy  is  ilight^  incorwdtraUet 
in  other  passages  of  this  author.    Johnsom. 

See  vol.  xvi.  p.  209,  n.  5.    Boswbll. 

The  word,  no  doubt,  means— «c<t7y.     Ritson. 

This  eipUination  is,  1  beliere^  the  true  one.    £tty  is  aa  adfec^ 
tife  used  adverbially.    Stbstbiis. 

t  •».  £roiD  all  SUSPECTS ;]     The  folio  reads— iMgatMer.    TlM^ 
emendation  was  suggested  bv  Mr.  Steevens.    The  coi 
fine  in  the  original  pwy  ttanos  thus : 

**  Good  unae,  obey  to  thb  arrest ; 

'*  I  have  no  doubt  but  thou  shah  dearlbfseif." 
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Mj  conscience  teDs  me,  you  are  innocent. 
Gl o.  Ah,  gracious  lord,  these  days  are  dangerous ! 

*  \nrtue  is  choIcM  with  foul  ambition, 

*  And  charity  chasM  hence  by  rancoin^s  hand ; 

*  Foul  subornation  is  predominant, 

*  And  eqiuty  exffd  your  highness*  land. 

*  I  know,  their  complot  is  to  have  my  life ; 

*  And,  if  my  death  might  make  this  island  happy^ 

*  And  prove  the  period  of  their  tyranny, 

*  I  would  expend  it  with  all  willingness : 

*  But  mine  b  made  the  prologue  to  their  play ; 

*  For  thousands  more,  that  yet  suspect  no  perils 

*  Will  not  conclude  their  plotted  tragedy. 

'  Beaufort*s  red  sparkling  eyes  blab  hb  heart  s  ma* 
lice, 

*  And  Suffolk's  cloudy  brow  hb  stormy  hate ; 

'  Sharp  Buckingham  unburdens  with  hb  tongue 
^  The  envious  load  that  lies  upon  hb  heart ; 

*  And  dogged  York,  that  reaches  at  the  moon» 

*  Whose  overweening  arm  I  have  pluck*d  back, 

*  By  false  accuse "  doth  level  at  my  life :— * 

*  ^d  you,  my  sovereign  lady,  with  the  rest, 

*  Causeless  have  laid  disgraces  on  my  head ; 

*  And  with  your  best  endeavour,  have  stirr*d  up 

*  My  liefest '  liege  to  be  mine  enemy : — 

*  Av,  all  of  you  have  laid  your  heads  together, 

*  Myself  had  notice  of  your  conventicles, 

*  I  shall  not  want  false  witness  to  condemn  me, 

*  Nor  store  of  treasons  to  augment  my  guilt ; 

So^  in  a  following  scene : 

*'  If  my  suspect  be  false,  forgive  me,  Ga4 !  *'    Stkbyihs. 
*  *»  accuse — ]     i.  e.  accusation.     Stsbvbns. 
9  —  liefest — "]     Is  dearest,    Johnson. 
So,  in  Spenser*s  Fairy  Queen,  b.  ii.  Sc.  ii. ; 

"  —  Madam,  my  fig^ 

"  For  God's  dear  love/'  &c. 
Again,  c.  iL : 

"  — —  Fly,  ob  my  fi(/to  lord."    Smvist. 
See  p.  I689  n.  5.    Malonb. 
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*  The  ancient  proverb  will  be  well  affected,— 
A  staff  is  quickly  fofund  to  beat  a  dog. 

*  Cjr.  My  liege,  hb  railing  is  intolerable : 

*  If  those  that  care  to  keep  your  royal  person 

*  From  treason*s  secret  knife,  and  traitors'  rage, 

*  Be  thus  upbraided,  chid,  and  rated  at, 

*  And  the  offender  granted  scope  of  speech, 

*  Twill  make  them  cool  in  zeal  unto  your  grace. 
SuF.  Hath  he  not  twit  our  sovereign  lady  here, 

<  With  ignominious  words,  though  clerkly  couchM, 
^  As  if  she  had  suborned  some  to  swear 

*  False  allegations  to  o'erthrow  his  state  ? 

*  Q.  Mar.  But  I  can  give  the  loser  leave  to  chide. 
Glo.  Far  truer  spoke,  than  meant:  I  lose,  in- 
deed ; — 

'  Beshrew  the  winners,  for  they  played  me  false ! 

*  And  well  such  losers  may  have  leave  to  speak. 
Buck.  He*ll  wrest  the  sense,  and  hold  us  here  all 

day: — 
'  Lord  cardinal,  he  is  your  prisoner. 

^  Car.  Sirs,  take  away  the  duke,  and  guard  him 

sure. 
Glo.    Ah,   thus  king  Henry  throws   away  his 
crutch. 
Before  his  legs  be  firm  to  bear  his  body : 

*  Thus  is  the  shepherd  beaten  from  thy  side, 

*  And  wolves  are  gnarling  who  shall  gnaw  thee  firsts 

*  Ah,  that  my  fear  were  false  ^ !  ah,  that  it  were !     * 

*  For,  good  king  Henry,  thy  decay  I  fear. 

\Exeunt  AttcndanU  with  Glosteju^^ 
K.  Hen.  My  lords,  what  to  your  wisdoms  seem-*" 
eth  best, 

'  Ah,  that  my  fear  were  felse !  &c.]  The  variation  is  here 
worth  noting.  In  the  original  play,  instead  of  these  two  lines,  we 
have  the  following : 

*'  Farewell  my  sovereign ;  long  may*st  thou  enjoy 
.  *'  Thy  father's  happy  days,  free  from  annoy ! "    'Malovi* 
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Do,  or  undo,  as  if  ourself  were  here. 

Q.  Mar.  What,  will  your  highness  leave  the  par- 
liament ? 
K.  Hen.  Ay,  Margaret^;  my  heart  is  drown'd 
with  grief, 

*  Whose  flood  begins  to  flow  within  mine  eyes ; 

*  My  body  round  engirt  with  misery ; 

*  For  what's  more  miserable  than  discontent? — 

*  Ah,  uncle  Humphrey !  in  thy  face  I  see 

*  The  map  of  honour  ^,  truth,  and  loyalty ; 

*  And  yet,  good  Humphrey,  is  the  hour  to  come, 

*  That  e'er  I  prov'd  thee  fake,  or  fear'd  thy  faith. 

*  What  low'ring  star  now  envies  thy  estate, 

*  That  these  great  lords,  and  Margaret  our  queen, 

*  Do  seek  subversion  of  thy  harmless  life  ? 

*  Thou  never  didst  them  wrong,  nor  no  man  wrong: 

*  And  as  the  butcher  takes  away  the  calf, 

*  And  binds  the  wretch,  and  beats  it  when  it  strays*, 

^  Ay,  Margaret ;  &c.]  Of  this  speech  the  only  traces  in  the 
quarto  are  the  following  lines.  In  the  King's  speech  a  line  seems 
to  be  lost : 

*'  ()ueen.  What,  will  your  highness  leave  the  parliament? 

"  King,  Yea,  Margaret ;  my  heart  is  kiU'd  with  grief ; 

'*  Where  I  may  sit,  and  sigh  in  endless  moan, 
'*  For  who's  a  traitor,  Gloster  he  is  none." 
K  therefore,  according  to  the  conjecture  already  suggested, 
hese  plays  were  originally  the  composition  of  another  author,  the 
peech  before  us  belongs  to  Shakspeare.  It  Ls  observable  that 
>ne  of  the  expressions  in  it  is  found  in  his  Richard  IL  and  in  The 
lape  of  Lucrece ;  and  in  perusing  the  subsequent  lines  one  can- 
lot  help  recollecting  the  trade  which  his  father  has  by  some  been 
apposed  to  have  followed.    Malokb. 

*  The  MAP  of  honour,]     In  King  Richard  II.  if  I  remember 
ight,  we  have  the  same  words.    Again,  in  The  Rape  of  Lucrece : 
"  Showing  life's  triumph  in  the  map  of  death.**    Malone. 
^  And  as  the  butcher  takes  away  the  calf, 

And  binds  the  wretch,  and  beats  it  when  it  strays,]  But  how 
ran  it  stray  when  it  is  bound?  The  poet  certainly  intended  when 
t  strives  ;  i.  e.  when  it  struggles  to  get  loose.  And  so  he  else- 
where employs  this  word.    Thirlby. 

VOL.  XVIII,  R 
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*  Bearing  it  to  the  bloody  slaughter-house ;  - 

*  Even  so,  remcMrseless,  have  they  borne  him  henc*  ^ 

*  And  as  the  dam  runs  lowing  up  and  down, 

«  Looking  the  way  her  harmless  young  one  went, 

*  And  can  do  nought  but  wail  her  darling^s  loss ; 

*  £ven  so  myself  bewails  good  Gloster's  case, 

*  With  sad  unhelpful  tears ;  and  with  dimm'd  eyes 

*  Look  after  him,  and  cannot  do  him  good ; 

*  So  mighty  are  his  vowed  enemies. 

'  His  fortunes  I  will  weep  ;  and,  'twixt  each  groan, 
'  Say — fVho's  a  traitor?  Gloster  he  is  none.   [Exit, 
*  Q.  Mar.  Free  lords  ^,  cold  snow  melts  with  the 
sun's  hot  beams. 

*  Henry  my  lord  is  cold  in  great  af&irs, 

*  Too  full  of  foolish  pity :  and  Gloster's  show 

*  Beguiles  him,  as  the  mournful  crocodile 

*  With  sorrow  snares  relenting  passengers ; 


This  emendation  is  admitted  by  the  succeeding  editors,  and  I 
had  once  put  it  in  the  text.  I  am,  howefer,  indined  to  befieve 
tkat  in  this  passage,  as  in  many,  there  is  a  confusion  of  ideas,  tod 
that  the  poet  had  at  once  before  him  a  butcher  carrying. a  atf 
bound,  and  a  butcher  driving  a  calf  to  the  slaughter,  and  beating 
him  when  he  did  not  keep  the  path.  Part  (A  the  line  was  rag- 
gested  by  one  image,  and  part  by  another,  so  that  strive  is  the 
best  word,  but  stray  is  the  right.     Johnson. 

There  needs  no  alteration.  It  is  common  for  butchers  to  tie  i 
rope  or  halter  about  the  neck  of  a  calf  when  they  take  it  awij 
from  the  breeder's  farm,  and  to  beat  it  gently  if  it  attempts  to 
atray  from  the  direct  road.  The  Duke  of  Gloater  is  borne  a«i^ 
like  the  calf,  that  is,  he  is  taken  away  upon  his  feet ;  but  he  • 
not  carried  away  as  a  burthen  on  horseback,  or  upon  men's  shad" 
ders,  or  in  their  hands.    Tollet. 

^  FaiB  lordrf,  &c.]  By  this  she  means  (as  ma^  be  aeen  by  the 
aeauel)  you,  who  are  not  bound  up  to  such  precise  regards  of  re- 
ligion as  is  the  King;  but  are  men  of  the  world,  and  knofW  howtt 
li?e.    WARBuaTON 

So,  in  Twelfth-Night : 

"  And  the  3*^  nuuds  that  weave,'*  &c. 

Again,  in  Milton :  • 

"  — —  thou  goddess  (m  ^xnAJree^ 
"  In  heaven  yclep'd  Euphrosyne."    Sthvins. 
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Or  as  the  snake,  roird  in  a  flowering  bank  ^ 
^Vith  shining  checkered  slough,  doth  sting  a  child, 
That  for  the  beauty,  thinks  it  excellent. 
Believe  me,  lords,  were  none  more  wise  than  I, 
(And  yet,  herein,  I  judge  mine  own  wit  good,) 
rhis  Gloster  shoidd  be  quickly  rid  the  world, 
To  rid  us  from  the  fear  we  have  of  him. 

*  Car.  That  he  should  die  is  worthy  policy ; 
But  yet  we  want  a  colour  for  his  death : 

Tis  meet  he  be  condemned  by  course  of  law. 

*  SuF.  But,  in  my  mind  that  were  no  policy : 
rhe  king  will  labour  still  to  save  his  life ; 
rhe  commons  haply  rise  to  save  his  life  ; 
And  yet  we  have  but  trivial  argument. 

More  than  mistrust,  that  shows  him  worthy  death. 

*  York.  So  that,  by  this,  you  would  not  have 

him  die. 

*  Sue.  Ah,  York,  no  man  alive  so  fain  as  I. 

*  York.  Tls  York  that  hath  more  reason  for  his 

death  ^. — 
But,  my  lord  cardinal,  and  you,  my  lord  of  Suf- 
folk,— 
Say,  as  you  think,  and  speak  it  from  your  souls, — 
IVer't  not  all  one,  an  empty  eagle  were  set 
To  guard  the  chicken  from  a  hungry  kite, 

'  -^  lie  a  flowering  bank,]     i.  e.  in  the  flowers  growing  on  a 

ik.     Some  of  the  modem  editions  read  unnecessarily-^on  a 

feringbank.     Malone. 

^  Tis  York  that  hath  more  reason  for  his  death.]  Why  York  had 

re  reason  than  the  rest  for  desiring  Humphrey's  death,  is  not 

y  clear ;  he  had  only  decided  the  deliberation  about  the  regency 

France  in  favour  of  Somerset.    Johnson. 

^drk  had  more  reason,  because  Duke  Humphrey  stood  between 

1  and  the  crown,  which  he  had  proposed  to  himself  as  the  ter- 

aation  of  his  ambitious  views.     So,  p*  251 : 

**  For  Humphrey  being  dead,  as  he  shall  be, 

''  And  Henry  put  apart,  the  next  for  me."     Steevens. 

See  Sir  John  Fenn*s  Observations  on  the  Duke  of  Suffolk's 

ith,  in  the  collection  of  The  Paston  Letters,  vol.  i.  p.  4^- 

Henley. 

r2 
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*  As  place  duke  Humphrey  for  the  king*s  protector? 

Q.  ALiR.  So  the  poor  chicken  should  be  sure  of 
death.  , 

*  SuF.  Madam,  'tis  true :  And  wer*t  not  madness 
then, 

*  To  make  the  fox  surveyor  of  the  fold  ? 

*  Who  being  accused  a  crafty  murderer, 

*  His  guilt  should  be  but  idly  posted  over, 
'  Because  his  purpose  is  not  executed. 

'  No ;  let  him  die,  in  that  he  is  a  fox, 
'  By  nature  prov'd  an  enemy  to  the  flock, 

*  Before  his  chaps  be  stained  with  crimson  blood ; 

*  As  Humphrey,  proved  by  reasons,  to  my  liege  • . 

*  No ;  let  him  die,  in  that  he  is  a  fox. 
By  nature  prov*d  an  enemy  to  the  flock, 
Before  his  chaps  be  8tain*d  with  crimson  blood ; 
As  Humphrey,  prov*d  by  reasons,  to  my  liege.]     The  mean- 
ing of  the  speaker  is  not  hard  to  be  discovered,  but  his  expreMioo 
is  very  much  perplexed.     He  means  that  the  fox  may  be  lawfoUy 
killed,  as  being  known  to  be  by  nature  an  enemy  to  sheep,  even 
before  he  has  actually  killed  them  ;  so  Humphrey  may  be  pro- 
perly destroyed,  as  being  prov*d  by  arguments  to  be  the  King*' 
enemy,  before  he  has  committed  any  actual  crime. 

Some  may  be  tempted  to  read  treasons  for  reasons^  but  the 
drift  of  the  argument  is  to  show  that  there  may  be  reason  to  kill 
him  before  any  treason  has  broken  out.     Johnson. 

This  passage,  as  Johnson  justly  observes,  is  perplexed,  but  the 
perplexity  arises  from  an  error  that  ought  to  be  corrected,  which 
It  may  be  by  the  change  of  a  single  letter.    What  is  it  that 
Humphrey  proved  by  reasons  to  the  King?— This  line,  as  it  stands, 
is  absolutely  nonsense  :^But  if  we  reaid  Humphretfs^  instead  o( 
Humphrey^  and  reason  instead  of  reasons  yXhe  letter  s  having  been 
transferred  through  inadvertency  from  one  word  to  the  other,  the 
meaning  of  Suffdk  will  be  clearly  expressed ;  and  if  we  enclose 
also  the  third  line  in  a  parenthesis,  the  passage  will  scarcely  re- 
quire either  explanation  or  comment : 

*'  No ;  let  him  die,  in  that  he  is  a  fox, 
**  By  nature  prov'd  an  enemy  to  the  flock, 
"  (Before  his  chaps  be  stain*d  with  crimson  blood) 
"  As  Humphrey's  prov*d  by  reason  to  my  liege.** 
Suffolk's  ar^ment  is  this :— As  Humphrey  is  the  next  heir  to 
the  crown,  it  is  as  imprudent  to  make  him  protector  to  the  King, 
as  it  would  be  to  make  the  fox  surveyor  of  the  fold  ;  and  as  we 
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*  And  do  not  stand  on  quillets  how  to  slay  him : 

*  Be  it  by  gins,  by  snares,  by  subtil ty, 

^  Sleeping,  or  waiking,  'tis  no  matter  how, 

*  So  he  be  dead ;  for  that  is  good  deceit 

'  Which  mates  him  first,  that  first  intends  deceit  ^. 

*  Q.  Mar.   Thrice  noble  Suffolk,  *tis  resolutely 

spoke. 

*  SvF.  Not  resolute,  except  so  much  were  done ; 

*  For  things  are  often  spoke,  and  seldom  meant : 

*  But,  that  my  heart  accordeth  with  my  tongue, — 

*  Seeing  the  deed  is  meritorious, 

*  And  to  preserve  my  sovereign  from  his  foe,— 

kill  a  fox  before  he  has  actually  worried  any  of  the  sheep^  be- 
cause we  know  that  by  nature  he  is  an  enemy  to  the  flock,  so  we 
should  get  rid  of  Humphrey,  because  we  know  that  he  must  be 
by  reason  an  enemy  to  the  King.     M.  Mason. 

Am  seems  to  be  here  used  for  like.     Sir  T.  Hanmer  reads,  with 
some  probability.  As  Humphrey's  prov'd,  &c.     In  the  original 
play,  instead  of  these  lines,  we  have  the  following  speech  : 
**  Suf.  And  so  think  I,  madam  ;  for  as  you  know. 
If  our  king  Henry  had  shook  hands  with  death, 
Duke  Humphrey  then  would  look  to  be  our  king. 
And  it  may  be,  by  policy  he  works, 
*•  To  bring  to  pass  the  thing  which  now  we  doubt. 
••  The  fox  barks  not,  when  he  would  steal  the  lamb ; 
*'  But  if  we  take  him  ere  he  doth  the  deed, 
**  We  should  not  question  if  that  he  should  live. 
**  No,  let  him  die,  in  that  he  is  a  fox, 
"  Lest  that  in  living  he  offend  us  more.'*     Malonb. 
Although  it  cannot  be  said  that  Humphrey  is  an  enemy  by  his 
nature  like  the  wolk,  reasons  or  arguments  have  been  adduced 
which  put  it  equally  beyond  doubt.     Bos  well. 
9  —  for  that  is  good  deceit 
Which  MATES  him  first,  that  first  intends  deceit.]    "  Mates 
him  *'  means — that  first  puts  an  end  to  his  moving.    To  mate  is  a 
term  in  chess,  used  when  the  King  is  stopped  from  moving,  and 
an  end  put  to  the  game.     Percy. 

Mates  him,  means  confounds  him  ;  from  amatir  or  mater,  Fr. 
To  mate  is  no  term  in  chess.  Check  mate,  the  term  alluded  to, 
is  a  corruption  of  the  Persian  schah  mat ;  the  king  is  killed. 

RiTSON. 

Tomate^  I  believe,  means  here,  as  in  many  other  places  in  our 
aathor's  plays,  to  confound  or  destroy ;  from  matar^  Span,  to  kill. 
See  vol.  xi.  p.  24sS,  n.  5.    Malonb. 
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*  Say  but  the  word,  and  I  will  be  his  priest  ^ 

*  Car.  But  I  would  have  him  dead,  my  lord  oi 

Suffolk, 

*  Ere  you  can  take  due  orders  for  a  priest : 

^  Say,  you  consent,  and  censure  well  the  deed  \ 

*  And  ril  provide  his  executioner, 

*  I  tender  so  the  safety  of  my  liege. 

.  *  SuF.  Here  is  my  hand,  the  deed  is  worth 
doing. 

*  Q.  Mar.  And  so  say  L 

*  York.  And  I :  and  now  we  three  ^  have  spoke  it 

*  It  skills  not  ^  greatly  who  impugns  our  doom. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

*  Mes$.  Great  lords  ^,  from  Ireland  am  I  com 

amain, 

I  ..  I  will  be  his  priest.]  I  will  be  the  attendant  on  his  last 
scene ;  I  will  be  the  last  man  whom  he  will  see.    Johnson. 

*  —and  oensure  well  the  deed,]  That  is,  approve  the  deed, 
judge  the  deed  good.    Johnson. 

3  —-we  THRER— -]  Surely  the  word  three  should  be  oinitted. 
The  verse  is  complete  without  it  t 

*'  And  so  say  I. 

'*  And  I :  and  now  we  have  spoke  it — ." 
But  the  metre  of  these  plays  scarce  deserves  the  reformation 
which  it  too  frequently  requires.     Steevens. 

4  It  skills  not — ']     It  is  of  no  importance.     Johnson. 
So,  in  Sir  T.  More*s  Utopia,  translated  by  R.  Robinson,  1624: 

'*  I  ^11  describe  to  you  one  or  other  of  them,  for  it  skiikth  not 
greatly  which.**     Malone. 

s  Great  lords,  &c.]  I  shall  subjoin  this  speech  as  it  stands  in 
the  quarto : 

"  Madam,  I  bring  you  news  from  Ireland, 
*'  The  wild  Onele,  my  lord,  is  up  in  arms, 
'*  With  troops  of  Irish  kernes,  that  uncontroird 
"  Doth  plant  themselves  within  the  English  pale^ 
"  And  bum  and  spoil  the  country  as  they  go.** 
Surely  here  is  not  an  imperfect  exhibition  of  the  lines  in  the 
folio,  hastily  taken  down  in  the  theatre  by  the  ear  or  in  short- 
hand, as  I  once  concurred  with  others  in  thinking  to  be  the  case. 
We  have  here  an  original  and  distinct  draught ;  so  that  we  must 
be  obliged  to  maintain  that  Shakspeare  wrote  tvoo  plays  on  the 
present  subject,  a  hasty  sketch,  and  a  more  finbhed  performance ; 
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'  To  signify — that  rebels  there  are  up, 

*  And  put  the  Englishmen  unto  the  sword : 

*  Send  succours,  lords,  and  stop  the  rage  betime, 

*  Before  the  wound  do  grow  incurable ; 

^  For,  being  green,  there  is  great  hope  of  help. 

*  C^it.  A  breach,  that  craves  a  quick  expedient 

stop*! 

*  What  counsel  give  you  in  this  weighty  cause  ?      ' 

*  York.  That  Somerset  be  sent  as  regent  thither : 

*  Tls  meet,  that  lucky  ruler  be  employed  ; 

^  Witness  the  fortune  he  hath  had  in  France. 

*  SoM.  If  York,  with  all  his  far-fet  policy^ 

*  Had  been  the  regent  there  instead  of  me, 

*  He  never  would  have  staid  in  France  so  long. 

*  York.  No,  not  to  lose  it  all,  as  thou  hast  don6 : 

*  I  rather  would  have  lost  my  life  betimes, 

*  Than  bring  a  burden  of  dishonour  home, 

*  By  staying  there  so  long,  till  all  were  lost. 

*  Show  me  one  scar  char^cter'd  on  thy  skin  : 

*  Men's  flesh  preserv'd  so  whole,  do  seldom  win. 

*  Q.  M^R.   Nay  then,  this  spark  will  prove  a 

raging  fire, 

*  If  wind  and  fuel  be  brought  to  feed  it  with  : — 

*  No  more,  good  York ; — sweet  Somerset,  be  still  ;— 

*  Thy  fortune,  York,  hadst  thou  been  regent  there, 
^  Might  happily  have  prov'd  far  worse  than  his. 

York.  What,  worse  than  naught  ?  nay,  then  a 
shame  take  all ! 

*  SoM.  And,  in  the  number,  thee,  that  wishest. 

shame ! 

*  C^R,  My  lord  of  York,  try  what  your  fortune  is. 

*  The  uncivil  Kernes  of  Ireland  are  in  arms,   ' 

*  And  temper  clay  with  blood  of  Englishmen :. 

*  To  Ireland  will  you  lead  a  band  of  men, 

or  else  miuit  acknowledge,  that  be  formed  the  piece  before  us  on 
a  foundation  laid  by  another  writer.     Maloi^e. 

*  — -  EXPEDIENT  stop !]    i.  c.  cxpcditious.    So^  in  King  John : 

*'  His  marches  are  expedient  to  this  town.**    Stebvens. 
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*  Ck>llected  choioelyi  front  e&ch  county  sbme,  I 

*  And  try  your  hap  against  the*  Irishmien  t  \ 

•  York.  I  will,  my  lord,  so  please  his  majesty-  V^ 

♦  SuF.  Why  our  authority  is  his  consent ;  V ; 

*  And  what  we  do  establish,  he  confirms :  I 

*  Then,  noble  York,  take  thou  this  task  in  hand  ^  \ 

•  York.  I  am  content :  Provide  me  soldiers,  Xov^     \ 
^  Whiles  I  take  order  for  mine  own  afl^drs.  I 

:  /  SuF.  A  charge,  lord  York,  that  I  wiU  see  p^f-      | 

formed  ^  I 

^  But  now  return  we  to  the  false  duke  Humphrey*       ' 

*  Car.  No  more  of  him ;  for  I  will  deal  with  hi:iaSi 

*  That  henceforth,  he  shall  trouble  us  no  more. 
'  And  so  break  off;  the  day  is  almost  spent : 

^  Lord  Suffolk,  you  and  I  must  talk  of  that  event  ^ 

*  York.  My  lord  of  Suffolk,  within  fourteen  dajT^i 
'  At  Bristol  I  expect  my  soldiers ; 

*  For  there  V\\  ship  them  all  for  Ireland. 

SuF.  rU  see  it  truly  done,  my  lord  of  York. 

[^Exeunt  all  but  Yor^^^* 

•  York.  Now,  York,  or  never,  steel  thy  fearf^^^ 

thoughts, 

*  And  change  misdoubt  to  resolution : 

*  Be  that  thou  hop'st  to  be  ;  or  what  thou  art 

*  Resign  to  death,  it  is  not  worth  the  enjoying: 

*  Let  pale-fac'd  fear  keep  with  the  mean-bom 

*  And  find  no  harbour  in  a  royal  heart. 

^  7  —  that  I  will  see  perfonnM.]     In  the  old  play  this  office 
given  to  Buckingham : 

"  Queen,  —my  lord  of  Buckingham, 
**  Let  it  be  your  charge  to  muster  up  such  soldierv 
**  As  shall  suffice  him  in  these  needful  wars. 

'*  Buck.  Madam,  I  will ;  and  levy  such  a  band 
**  As  soon  shall  overcome  those  Irish  rebels  : 
**  But  York,  where  shall  those  soldiers  stay  for  thee  ? 
*•  York.  At  Bristol  I'll  expect  them  ten  days  hence. 
"  Buck.  Then  thither  shall  they  come,  and  so  farewell. 

"  [EMt  Buckr 
Here  again  we  have  a  very  remarkable  variation.    Malomi* 
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^  Faster  than  spring-time  showers^  comes  thought 

on  thought ; 
^  And  not  a  thought,  but  thinks  on  dignity. 
^  My  brain,  more  busy  than  the  labouring  spider, 
^  Weaves  tedious  snares  to  trap  mine  enemies. 
^  Well,  nobles,  well,  'tis  politickly  done, 
'  To  send  me  packing  with  an  host  of  men : 
'  I  fear  me  you  but  warm  the  starved  snake, 
^  WhO|  cherished  in  your  breasts,  will  sting  your 

hearts. 
rvras  men  I  lack'd,  and  you  will  give  them  me : 
I  take  it  kindly ;  yet,  be  well  assur'd 
You  put  sharp  weapons  in  a  madman's  hands. 
Whiles  I  in  Ireland  nourish  a  mighty  band, 
'  I  will  stir  up  in  England  some  black  storm. 
Shall  blow  ten  thousand  souls  to  heaven,  or  hell ; 
'  And  this  fell  tempest  shall  not  cease  to  rage 
'  Until  the  golden  circuit  on  my  head  ^, 
'  Like  to  the  glorious  sun's  transparent  beams, 
-  Do  calm  the  fury  of  this  mad-bred  flaw  ^.  ^ 

'  Until  the  golden  circuit  on  my  head,]     So,  in  Macbeth  : 
''  All  that  impedes  thee  from  the  golden  round, 
**  Which  fate  and  metaphysical  aid  doth  seem 
**  To  have  thee  crowned  withall.** 
Again,  in  King  Henry  IV.  Part  II. : 
"    ■  a  sleep 

**  That  from  this  golden  rigol  hath  divorc*d 
"  So  many  English  kings."     Malonb. 
9  —  mad-bred  flaw,]     Flaw  is  a  sudden  violent  gust  of  wind. 

Johnson. 
Sir  Richard  Hawkins,  stating  the  danger  of  leaving  the  port- 
Dies  of  a  ship  open,  mentions  "  The  Great  Harry,  Admirall  of 
nglandv  which  was  overset  and  sunke  at  Portsmouth,  with  her 
iptain,  crew,  and  the  most  part  of  his  com)}anv  drowned  in  a 
oodly  summer's  day  with  a  little  Jlaxve  of  wind^  for  that  her 
nts  were  all  open  ;  and  making  a  small  hole,  by  them  entered- 
er  destruction ;  where,  if  they  had  been  shut,  no  wind  could 
IV€  hurt  her,  especially  in  that  place."  Observations  on  a  Voyage 
>  the  South  Sea,  A.  D.  1593,  London  1622,  p.  6.  I  have  tran- 
rribed  this  passage  on  account  of  the  remarkable  affinity  of  the 
xideni  recorded  in  it  to  the  unfortunate  loss  of  Admiral  Kem-v 
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*  And»  for  a  minister  of  my  intent, 

*  I  have  seducM  a  head-strong  Kentishman, 
f  John  Cade  of  Ashford, 

*  To  make  commotion,  as  full  well  he  can, 
'  Under  the  title  of  John  Mortimer. 

*  In  Ireland  have  I  seen  this  stubborn  Cade 

*  Oppose  himself  against  a  troop  of  Kernes  ^ ; 

*  And  fought  so  long  ^  till  that  his  thighs  ^th 

darts 

*  Were  almost  like  a  sharp-quill*d  porcupine : 

*  And,  in  the  end  being  rescued,  I  have  seen  him 

*  Caper  upright  like  a  wild  M6risco  ^, 

penfelt  in  1782,  by  the  oversetting  of  the  Royal  George  at  Spit- 
head,  which  was  occasioned  by  the  same  neglect.    Blakbwat. 

'  -r-a  troop  of  Kernbs;]  Kernes  were  light-armed  Urii 
loot-soldiers.    Steevens. 

*  And  FOUGHT  80  long,]     Read — Andjight  so  long.    Ritsow. 

3  —a  wild  M6bi8co,]  A  Moor  in  a  military  dance,  now 
called  Morris,  that  is,  a  Moorish  dance.    JofiVfow. 

In  Albion's  Triumph,  a  Masque,  1631,  the  seventh  entry  con- 
sists of  mimicks  or  Moriscos, 

Again,  in  Marston's  What  You  Will,  1607 : 
"  Your  wit  skips  a  Morisco,** 

The  Morris-dance  was  the  Tripudium  Mawitanicum^  a  kind 
of  hornpipe.  Junius  describes  it  thus:  ^  —  faciem  plerumque 
iftficiunt  fuligine,  et  peregrinum  vestium  cultum  assumunt,  qui 
ludicris  talibus  indulgent,  ut  Mauri  esse  videantur,  aut  e  longws 
remote  patri^  credantur  advolasse,  atque  insolens  recreationia 
genus  advexisse.'* 

In  the  churchwardens*  accompts  of  the  parish  of  St.  Helen's 
in  Abing^n,  Berkshire,  from  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Philip 
and  Mary,  to  the  thirty-fourth  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  Morrice 
bells  are  mentioned.  Anno  1560,  the  third  of  Elizabeth,—"  For 
two  dossin  of  Morres  bells.*'  As  these  appear  to  have  been  par- 
chased  by  the  community,  we  may  suppose  this  diversion  was 
constantly  practised  at  their  public  festivals.  See  the  plate  of 
Morris^aancers  at  the  end  of  The  First  Part  of  King  Henry  IV. 
with  Mr.  Toilet's  remarks  annexed  to  it.     Steevens. 

The  editor  of  the  Sad  Shepherd,  8vo.  1783,  p.  ^S,  mentions 
seeing  a  company  of  morrice-dancers  from  Abington,  at  Richmond 
in  Surrey,  so  late  as  the  summer  of  1783.  They  appeared  to  be 
making  a  kind  of  annual  circuit.     Reed. 

Morrice-dancingy  with  bells  on  the  legs,  is  common  at  this  day 
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*  Shaking  the  bloody  darts,  as  he  his  bells. 

*  Full  often,  like  a  shag-h^r'd  crafty  Kerae\ 

*  Hath  he  conversed  with  the  enemy ; 

*  And  undiscover'd  conte  to  me  again, 

*  And  given  me  notice  of  their  villainies. 

*  This  devil  here  shall  be  my  substitute ; 

*  For  that  John  Moiriraer,  which  now  is  dead, 

*  In  fice,  in  gait,  in  speech,  he  doth  resemble : 

*  By  this  I  shall  perceive  the  commons'  mind, 

*  How  they  affect  the  house  and  clum  of  York. 

*  Say,  he  he  taken,  rack'd,  and  tortured ; 

'  I  know,  no  pain,  they  can  inflict  upon  him, 

'  Will  make  him  say — I  mov'd  him  to  those  arms. 

*  Say,  that  he  thrive,  (as  'tis  great  like  he  will,) 

'  Why,  then  from  Ireland  come  I  ^th  my  strength, 

*  And  reap  the  harvest  which  that  rascal  sow'd : 

*  For,  Humphrey  being  dead,  as  he  shall  be, 

*  And  Henry  put  apart,  the  next  for  me '.      [Exit. 


m  OxTordahire  and  the  luljacent  countin,  on  Mmy-Day,  Holy- 
Thnraday,  and  Whitsun-aleg,  atteoded  by  the  fool,  or,  ai  he  is 
generally  called,  the  'Squire,  and  also  a  lord  and  lady ;  the  latter 
most  probably  the  Maid  Marian  mentioned  in  Mr.  Toilet's  note  : 
"  DOT  ia  the  hobby^horee  forgot."     Hairis. 

♦  —  lilte  a  rhao-baib'o  crafty  Keme,]    See  irol.  xi.  p,  915,' 
n.  8 ;  and  p.  16,  n.  S.     Malonb. 

i  For,  Humphrey  being  dead.  Sic.]     Lutead  of  this  couplet  we 
AmI  in  the  old  play  these  lines : 

"  And  then  Duke  Humphrey,  he  well  made  away, 
"  None  then  can  stop  the  light  to  England's  crown, 
"  But  York  can  tame,  and  headlong  pull  them  down." 

Malomi. 
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SCENE  II  \ 

Bury.    A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  certain  Murderers,  hastily. 

1  McR.  Run  to  my  lord  of  Suffolk ;  let  him  know> 

*  We  have  despatched  the  duke,  as  he  comihanded* 

*  2  MuR.  O,  that  it  were  to  do ! — What  have  we 

done  ? 

*  Didst  ever  hear  a  man  so  penitent  ? 

Enter  Suffolk* 

'  1  MuR.  Here  comes  my  lord. 

*  Si/F.  Now,  sirs,  have  you 
'  DespatchM  this  thing  ? 

*  1  MuR.  Ay,  my  good  lord,  he's  dead. 

*  SuF.  Why,  thafs  well  said.     Go,  get  you  to  my 

house ; 
'  I  will  reward  you  for  this  venturous  deed. 
'  The  king  and  all  the  peers  are  here  at  hand : — 

*  Have  you  laid  fair  the  bed  ?  are  all  things  well, 
'  According  as  I  gave  directions  ? 


^  Scene  II.]    This  scene,  and  the  directions  concerning  it^ 
stand  thus  in  the  quarto  edition : 

**  Then  the  curtaines  being  draxjone^  Duke  Humphrey  is  dis" 
covered  in  his  bed,  and  ttoo  men  lying  on  his  brest,  and  smothering 
him  in  his  bed.     And  then  enter  the  Duke  qfSuffblke  to  them. 
"  Suff'.  How  now,  sirs !  what,  have  you  dispatcht  him? 
"  One.  I,  my  lord :  he's  dead,  I  warrant  you. 
"  Suff.  Then  see  the  cloathes,  laid  smooth  about  him  still, 
^'  That  when  the  king  comes,  he  may  perceive 
*^  No  other,  but  that  he  dide  of  his  owne  accord. 
2.  "  All  things  is  handsome  now,  my  lord. 
"  ^HJF'  Then  draw  the  curtaines  againe,  and  get  you  gon, 
^•^  And  you  shall  have  your  firme  reward  anon.*' 

"  [Exit  Murtherers^ 
Stbevbns. 
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*  1  MuR.  "Hs,  my  good  lord. 

*  SoF.  Away,  be  gone  1         [Eceeunt  Murderers. 

Enter  King  Hssry,  Queen  Mmrqarbt,  Cardinal 
Bbavfort,  Somerset,  Lords,  and  Others. 

*  K.  Hbn.   Go,   call  our  uncle  to  our  presence 

stTEUght ; 
'  S^,  we  intend  to  try  his  grace  to-day, 
'  If  he  be  guilty,  as  'tis  published. 

*  SvF.  Ill  cidl  him  presently,  my  noble  lord.  ■ 

{Exit. 

*  K,  Hen.  Lords,  take  your  places ; — And,  1  pray 

you  all, 
Phiceed  no  struter  'gainst  our  uncle  Gloster, 
Tlian  from  true  evidence,  of  good  esteem. 
He  be  approv'd  in  practice  culpable. 

*  Q.  M^R.  God  forbid  any  malice  should  pre- 

vul, 

*  Tliat  faultless  may  condemn  a  nobleman ! 

*  Pray  God,  he  may  acquit  him  of  suspicion  I 

*  K.  Hbn.  I  thank  thee,  Margaret ;  these  words 

content  me  much '. — 

f  I  thank  thee,  Masoabbt  ;  &c.]     In  fonner  edidons  : 
"  I  thank  thee,  NM,  these  words  content  me  much." 

Thu  in  King  Henry's  reply  to  his  wife  Ma^ret.     Tliere  can  be 
w  reason  why  he  should  forget  his  own  wife's  name,  and  call  her 
Nell  instead  of  Margaret.     As  the  change  of  a  single  letter  seta 
■U  right,  1  am  willing  to  suppose  it  came  from  his  pen  thus  : 
"  I  thank  thee.     WeU,  these  words  content  me  moch." 

Thsobald. 

It  has  been  observed  by  two  or  three  commentator*,  that  it  la 
soway  extraordinary  the  King  should  forget  his  wife's  name,  as 
It  appeals  in  no  less  than  three  places  that  she  forgets  it  herself, 
calling  herself  Eleanor.  It  has  also  been  sud,  that,  if  any  con* 
MetioD  of  the  real  name  is  uged,  it  should  be  M^.  All  this  is 
rery  true  ;  but  as  an  alteration  must  be  made,  Theobald's  is  just 
H  good,  and  as  probable,  as  any  other.  I  have  therefore  retained 
it,  and  wish  it  could  have  been  done  with  propriety  without  a 
note.    RzKD, 

Tlioagh  the  King  could  not  well  forget  his  wife's  name,  either 
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Re-enter  Suffolk. 

*  How  now  ?  why  look  st  thou  pale  ?  why  trcm- 

blest  thou  ? 
'  Where  is  our  uncle  ?  what  is  the  matter,  StcflUk? 
SuF.  Dead  in  his  bed,  my  lord ;  Gloster  is  dead. 

*  Q,  Mar.  Marry,  God  forefend ! 

*  Car.  Gods  secret  judgment : — I  did  dream  to- 

night, 

*  The  duke  was  dumb,  and  could  not  speak  a 

word.  \The  King  swoom. 

*  Q.  Mar.  How  fares  my  lord  ? — Help,  lords !  the 

king  is  dead. 

*  SoM.  Rear  up  his  body ;  wring  him  by  the 

nose  ®. 

*  Q.  Mar.  Run,  go,  help,  help ! — O,  Henry,  ope 

thine  eyes ! 

*  SuF.  He  doth  revive  again ; — Madam,  be  pa- 

tient. 

*  K.  Hen.  O  heavenly  God ! 

*  Q.  Mar.  How  fares  my  gracious  lord  ? 

SuF.  Comfort,  my  sovereign !   gracious  Henryt 
comfort ! 


Shakspeare  or  the  transcriber  might.  That  Ndl  is  not  a 
of  the  press  for  Well^  is  clear  from  a  subsequent  speech  of  the 
Queen's  in  this  scene,  where  Eleanor^  the  name  of  the  Dudien 
of  Gloster,  is  again  three  times  printed  instead  of  Marearei.  No 
reason  can  be  assigned  why  the  proper  correction  shoidd  be  made 
in  all  those  places,  and  not  here.     Malone. 

I  have  admitteid  Mr.  Malone's  correction ;  and  yet  must  re- 
mark, that  while  it  is  favourable  to  sense  it  is  injurious  to  metre* 

Stbbybni. 

^  Som.  Rear  up  his  body,  wring  him  by  the  nose.]  As  no* 
thing  further  is  spoken  either  by  Somerset  or  the  Cardinal^  or  by 
any  one  else,  to  show  that  they  continue  in  the  presence,  it  is  to  be 
presumed  that  they  take  advantaj^e  of  the  confusion  occasioned 
oy  the  King's  swooning,  and  slip  out  unperceived.  The  next 
news  we  hear  of  the  Cardinal,  he  is  at  the  point  of  death. 

RiTSON. 
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K.  Hen.  What,  doth  my  lord  of  Suffblk  comfort 
me? 
Zacae  he  right  now  ^  to  »ng  a  raven's  note, 
>  Whose  dismal  time  bereft  my  vital  powers ; 
tod  tliinks  he,  that  the  chirping  of  a  wren, 
'  By  crying  comfort  from  a  hollow  breast, 
'  Can  chase  away  the  first-conceived  sound  ? 

*  Hide  not  thy  poison  with  such  sugar'd  words. 

*  Lay  not  thy  hands  on  me  ;  forbear,  I  say ; 

*  Their  touch  affKghts  me,  as  a  serpent's  sUng. 
Thou  baleful  messenger,  out  of  my  ^ht ! 

'  Upon  thy  eye-balls  murderous  tyranny 
'  Sits  in  grim  majesty,  to  fiight  the  world. 

*  Look  not  upon  me,  for  thine  eyes  are  wounding  :— 
'  Yet  do  not  go  away ; — Come,  basilisk, 

'  And  kill  the  innocent  gazer  with  thy  ^^t ' : 

*  For  in  the  shade  of  death  I  shall  find  joy ; 

*  In  life,  but  double  death,  now  Glostef's  dead. 

Q.  A£<«.  Why  do  you  rate  my  lord  of  Suffolk  thus  ? 

*  Although  the  duke  was  enemy  to  him, 

*  Yet  he,  most  christian-like,  laments  bis  death  : 

*  And  for  myself,— foe  as  he  was  to  me, 

*  Might  liquid  tears,  or  heart-offending  groans, 

*  Or  blood-consuming  sighs  recall  his  life, 

*  I  would  be  blind  with  weeping,  sick  with  groans, 

*  Look  pale  as  primrose,  with  blood-drinking  sighs  ^ 

9  ^  right  now — ]     JuRt  now,  even  now.     Johnson. 

■  — Come,  basilisk. 

And  kill  the  innocent  gazerwith  thy  sight :]     So,  in  Alblon'R 
EoglBod,  b.  i.  c.  iii. : 

"  ■  ■'  —  As  ^acnlap  an  herdiman  did  esfne, 
"  That  did  with  ensy  sight  enforce  a  banlitk  to  flye, 
"  Albeit  naturally  that  beast  doth  munher  with  the  eye." 
Rbbd. 
So,  Montuanus,  a  writer  very  popular  at  this  time : 
NatuB  in  aidentis  Libyn  basiliscns  arena, 
Vulnerat  ospectu,  luminibusque  nocet.     Malonb. 

■  ^  BLOoD-DBiNKiNo  sighs,]     SO,  Id  the  Third  Part  of  thia 
jday.  Act  IV.  Sc.  IV. ; 

"  And  stoi>  the  rising  of  blood-sucHng  sighs."   Stbbvbns, 
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*  And  all  to  have  the  noble  duke  alive. 

'  What  know  I  how  the  world  may  deeon  of  me? 

*  For  it  is  known,  we  were  but  hoUow  fiiends ; 

*  It  may  be  judged,  I  made  the  duke  away : 

*  So  shall   my    name    with  slander*s  tongue  be 

wounded, 

*  And  princes*  courts  be  filled  with  my  reproadL 

*  This  get  I  by  his  death  :  Ah  me^  unhappy  1 

*  To  be  a  queen,  and  crownM  with  infamy  ! 

*  K.  Hen.  Ah,  woe  is  me  for  Gloster^  wretdied 

man! 
Q.  Mjr*  Be  woe  for  me  ^,  more  wretched  than 
he  is. 
What,  dost  thou  turn  away,  and  hide  thy  face? 
I  am  no  loathsome  leper,  look  on  me. 

*  What,  art  thou,  like  the  adder^  waxen  deaf  ^  ? 


Again,  in  Romeo  and  Juliet : 

"  — ^—  dry  sorrow  drinks  our  blood.*'    M alone. 

3  Be  woe  for  me,]  That  is.  Let  not  woe  be  to  thee  for  CSm- 
ter,  but  for  me.     Johnson. 

4  What,  art  thou,  like  the  adder,  waxen  deaf?]  This  allo- 
sion,  which  has  been  borrowed  bv  many  writers  from  the  Pro- 
verbs of  Solomon,  and  Psalm  Iviii.  may  receive  an  odd  illustn- 
tion  from  the  following  passage  in  Gower  de  Confessione  Anuuitis, 
b.  i.  fol.  X. : 

**  A  serpent,  whiche  that  aspidis 

*'  Is  cleped,  of  his  kinde  hath  this, 

*'  That  he  the  stone  noblest  of  all 

"  The  whiche  that  men  carbuncle  call, 

"  Bereth  in  his  heed  above  on  hight ; 

"  For  whiche  whan  that  a  man  by  slight 

''  (The  stone  to  wynne,  and  him  to  dante) 

With  his  carecte  him  wolde  enchante, 

Anone  as  he  perceiveth  that. 

He  leyeth  doxone  his  one  eare  all  plat 
"  Unto  the  grounde^  and  halt  it  fast: 
**  And  eke  that  other  eare  alsjaste 
**  He  stoppeth  mth  his  taille  so  sore 
"  That  he  the  xvordes,  lasse  nor  more^ 
*'  Of  his  enchantement  ne  hereth  : 
'*  And  in  this  wise  him  selfe  he  skiereth. 


« 
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•  poisonoiu  too,  and  kill  thy  foflom  quem. 
I  all  thy  comfort  shut  in  Gloster's  tomb  ?    . 
Vhf,  then  dame  Margaret  was  ne'er  tl^  joy : 
rect  his  statue  then,  and  worship  it, 
nd  make  my  image  but  an  alehouse  sign. 
■  I,  forthb,  nigh  wreck'd  upon  the  sea; 
id  twice  by  aukward  wind  ^  from  England's  bank 
rove  back  again  unto  my  native  clime  f 
lat  boded  this,  but  well-forewarning  wind 
i  seem  to  say, — Seek  not  a  acoqnon's  ne^ 
[or  set  no  footing  on  this  unkind  shore  ? 
Vbat  did  I  then,  but  curs'd  the  gentle  gusts  \ 
Jld  he  that  loos'd  them  from  their  braEen  caves ; 
nd  bid  them  blow  towards   England's  bleMed 

shore, 
hf  turn  our  stem  upon  a  dreadful  rock  ? 
'et  ^xAvs  would  not  be  a  murderer, 
lut  left  that  hateful  office  unto  thee : 
lie  pretty  vaulting  sea  refus'd  to  drown  me ; 
knowing,  that  thou  would'st  have  me  drowo'd  on 

shore, 
^th  tears  as  salt  as  sea  through  thy  unkindness : 

**  So  that  be  hath  the  wordei  wayved, 

"  And  thus  his  eare  ia  nought  deceived." 
MilupMre  has  the  same  allosina  in  Tioilua  and  Creiuda : 

"  Have  ears  more  deqfthna  adJMTM,  to  the  voice 

"  Of  any  true  decision."     Stebvens. 
•~  Rwkirara  wind — ]      Thus  the  old  copy.     The  modem 
m  read — adver$emndt.     Stekvkhi. 

[ie  same  nncomsson  epithet  is  ^>plied  to  the  nine  subject  by 
low  in  his  Kinz  Edward  II. ; 

"  With  aujtoan^  winds,  and  with  sore  tcMpeata  driven 

"  To  fall  on  shore—." 
>,  hi  Drayton's  Epistle  from  Richaid  l(.  to  Queen  Isabell : 

"  And  undertook  to  tranule  dangerous  waics, 

"  Driven  by  imkaiard  mndt  and  boisMmus  km." 

HiLon. 
What  did  I  then,  but  cubs'd  lh«  gaatla  gwto.]     I  believe 
bonid  read — "  but  earte  the  gntla  gasta."  .  M.  Mason. 

rOL.  XVIII.  s 
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*  The  splitting  rocks  cow'rd  in  the  sinking  sands  ^^ 

*  And  would  not  dash  me  with  their  ragged  sides ; 
^  Because  thy  flinty  heart,  more  hard  than  they, 

*  Might  in  thy  palace  perish  Margaret  ^. 

*  As  far  as  I  could  ken  thy  chalky  clii&, 

*  When  from  the  shore  the  tempest  beat  us  back, 

*  I  stood  upon  the  hatches  in  the  storm : 

*  And  when  the  dusky  sky  began  to  rob 

*  My  earnest-gaping  sight  of  thy  land's  idew, 

*  I  took  a  cosUy  jewel  from  my  neck, — 

^  A  heart  it  was,  bound  in  with  diamonds, — 

*  And  threw  it  towards  thy  land  ; — the  sea  receiVd 

it; 
^  And  so,  I  wish'd,  thy  body  might  my  heart: 

*  And  even  with  this,  I  lost  fair  England's  view, 

*  AncLbid  mine  eyes  be  packing  with  my  heart; 

*  And  caird  them  blind  and  dusky  spectacles, 

*  For  losing  ken  of  Albion's  wished  coast. 

*  How  often  have  I  tempted  Suffolk's  tongue 

*  (The  agent  of  thy  foul  inconstancy,) 

*  To  sit  and  witch  me,  as  Ascanius  did, 

7  The  splitting  rocks,  &c.]     The  sense  seems  to  be  this.-* 

*  The  rocks  hid  themselves  in  the  sands,  which  sunk  to  recdve 

them  into  their  bosom.*    Steevens. 

That  is^  the  rocks,  whose  property  it  is  to  split,  shrank  into  the 
sands,  and  would  not  dash  me,  &c.     M.  Mason. 
So,  in  Othello : 

'*  Tempests  themselves,  high  seas,  and  howling  winds^ 
"  The  guttered  rocks,  and  congregated  sands^ 
*'  Traitors  ensteep^d  to  clog  the  guiltless  keel, 
"  As  having  sense  of  beauty,  do  omit 
"  Their  mortal  natures,  letting  go  safely  by 
**  The  divine  Desdemona.**     Boswell. 
^  Might  in  thv palace  perish  Margaret.]     The  verb  pmci  » 
here  used  actively.    Thus,  in  Froissart*s  Chronicle,  cap.  ccclvj*: 
''  Syr  Johan  Arundell  their  capitayne  was  Wiert  peryihea^  Again* 
in  The  Maid's  Tragedy,  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher : 
"  '         let  not  my  sins 
*'  Peritk  your  noble  youth.'*    Stbevxns. 
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*  When  he  to  madding  Dido,  would  unfold 

*  His  fether's  acts,  cotnmenc'd  in  burning  Troy'.* 

*  Am  I  not  witch'd  like  her  ?  or  thou  not  false  like 

him '  ? 

*  Ah  me,  I  can  no  more !  Hie,  Margaret! 

*  For  Henry  weeps,  that  thou  dost  lire  so  long. 


*  To  sit  and  witch  me,  u  Ascaniua  did. 
When  he  to  madding  Dido,  would  unfold 
HiB  father'n  acts,  commenc'd  in  burning  Troy  ?]     Oldcopjr, 
"To  sit  and  taatch  me,"  Ste.     Stsstbhi. 

The  poet  here  is  unquestionably  alluding  to  Vii|^l  (£neid  i.) 
but  he  strangely  blends  fact  with  fiction.  In  the  first  place,  it 
ms  Cupid  in  the  semblance  of  Ascanius,  who  sat  in  Dido's  lap, 
nd  was  fondled  by  her.  But  then  it  was  not  Cupid  who  related 
to  her  the  process  of  Troy's  destruction ;  but  it  was  ^neas  him- 
lelf  who  related  this  history.  Again,  how  did  the  suppcMcd  Asc^ 
niui  sit  and  tualeh  her?  Cupid  was  ordered,  while  Dido  mi^ 
takenly  caressed  him,  to  bewitch  and  infect  her  mth  lore.  To 
tint  circumstance  the  poet  certainty  alludes  ;  nod,  unless  he  had 
■note,  as  I  have  restored  to  the  tex^— 

"  Ti>  sit  and  tw/cA  me-       ," 
why  should  the  Queen  immediately  draw  this  inference — 
"  Am  I  not  tvilck'd  like  her?  "     Theobald. 
Mr.  Theobald's  emendation  is  supported  hy  a  line  in   King 
Henry  IV.  Part  I.  where  the  same  verb  is  used : 

*'  To  viiie/i  the  world  with  noble  horsemanship." 
It  may  be  remarlced,  that  this  mistake  was  certainly  the  mis- 
take of  Shakspeare,  whoever  may  have  been  the  oriKinal  anthor 
nf  the  fint  sketch  of  this  play;  (or  this  long  speech  of  Margaret's 
ia  founded  on  one  in  the  quarto,  consisting  only  of  seven  lines,  in 
iffaich  there  is  no  allusion  to  Vir^l.     Malone. 

When  Dido  was  caressing  the  supposed  Aicanios,  she  would 
naturally  speak  to  him  about  his  father,  and  would  be  toileked  by 
what  she  learned  from  him,  as  well  as  by  the  more  regular  narra- 
tive which  she  had  heard  from  ^aeas  himself.    Boiwill. 

■  Am  I  not  witch'd  like  her  P  qb  thou  mot  false  like  him  Y} 
Thia  line,  ns  it  stands,  is  nonsense.  We  should  surely  read  it 
Ihta: 

"  Am  I  not  witch'd  like  her?  Arf  thou  not  false  like  him?* 
M.  Maiom. 
The  superfluity  of  syllables  in  thia  tine  induces  me  sosuppoae 
it  stood  originally  thus : 

"Am  I  not  witch'd  likehir?  tlion  false  like  himP" 

Stkivixs. 
88 
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Noise  within.     Enter  WARfricK  and  Sausbvbx. 
The  Commons  press  to  the  door. 

*  fP^y^R.  It  is  reported,  mighty  sovereign, 

^  That  good  duke  Humphrey  traitorously  is  mur 
der'd 

*  By  SufToIk  and  the  cardinal  Beaufort's  means. 

*  The  commons,  like  an  angry  hive  of  bees, 

*  That  want  their  leader,  scatter  up  and  down, 
^  And  care  not  who  they  sting  in  his  revenge. 

*  Myself  have  calm'd  their  spleenful  mutiny, 
^  Until  they  hear  the  order  of  his  death. 

K.  Hen.  That  he  is  dead,  good  Warwick,  'tis 
too  true ; 
But  how  he  died,  God  knows,  not  Henry  ^  : 
<  Enter  his  chamber,  view  his  breathless  corpse. 
'  And  comment  then  upon  his  sudden  death. 
ff!^R.  That  I  shall  do,  my  liege : — Stay,  Sa&- 
bury. 
With  the  rude  multitude,  till  I  return. 

[WARfTicK  goes  into  an  inner  Eoom,  and 
Salisbury  retires. 

*  K.  Hen.  O  thou  that  judgest  all  things,  stay 

my  thoughts ; 

*  My  thoughts,  that  labour  to  persuade  my  soul, 

*  Some  violent  hands  were  laid  on  Humphr^s 

life! 

*  If  my  suspect  be  false,  forgive  me,  God ; 

*  For  judgment  only  doth  belong  to  thee ! 

*  Fain  would  I  go  to  chafe  his  paly  lips 

*  With  twenty  thousand  kisses,  and  to  drain  • 


*  —  not  Henry :]     The  poet  commonly  uses  Henry  as  a 
of  three  S3^1ab]es.     Johnson. 
3  —and  to  drain 
Upon  -— ]     This  is  one  of  our  poet's  hanh  ciprcMOua.    As 
when  a  thing  is  drain  d,  drops  of  water  lasiie  from  it,  he  lieeo* 
tiously  useii  the  word  here  in  the  sense  of  dn^ppmg^  or  dutUling. 

Malovb. 
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*  Upon  his  face  an  ocean  of  salt  tears ; 

*  To  tell  my  love  unto  his  dumb  deaf  trunk, 

*  And  with  my  fingers  feel  his  hand  unfeeling: 

*  But  all  in  vain  are  these  mean  obsequies ; 

*  And,  to  survey  his  dead  and  earthy  image, 
Wh  ft  t  were  it  but  to  make  my  sorrow  greater  ? 

The  folding  Doors  of  an  inner  Chamber  are  thrown* 
openy  and  Gloster  is  discovered  dead  in  his  Bed: 
Warttick  and  others  standing  by  it  *. 

*  IVar.  Come  hither,  gracious  sovereign,  view 

this  body. 

*  K.  Hen.  That  is  to  see  how  deep  my  grave  Is 

made : 

*  For,  with  his  soul,  fled  all  my  worldly  solace  ; 

*  For  seeing  him,  I  see  my  life  in  death  ^. 

Surely  oar  author  wrote  rain^  not  drain.    The  discharge  of  a 
siiifi^  letter  furnishes  what  seems  to  me  a  necessary  emendation, 
confirmed  by  two  passages,  one  in  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew : 
"  To  ram  a  shower  of  commanded  tears/' 

And  another,  in  King  Henry  IV.  Part  11. : 

*•  To  rain  upon  remembrance  with  mine  eyes.'* 

Steevens. 

^  This  stage-direction  1  have  inserted  as  best  suited  to  the  ex- 
hibition. The  stage- direction  in  the  quarto  is — *'  Warwick  draws 
the  curtaines^  fi*  e.  draws  them  open]  and  shows  Duke  Hum* 
phrey  in  his  bed."  In  the  folio :  **  A  bed  with  Gloster's  body  put 
forth.*'  Tliese  are  some  of  the  many  circumstances  which  prove» 
I  tkink,  decisively,  that  the  theatres  of  our  author's  time  were 
unfurnished  with  scenes.  In  those  days,  as  I  conceive,  curtains 
were  occasionally  hung  across  the  middle  of  the  stage  on  an  iron 
rod,  which,  being  drawn  open,  formed  a  second  apartment,  when 
a  diange  of  scene  was  required.  The  direction  of  the  folio,  **  to 
pot  IbrUi  a  bed,"  was  merely  to  the  property-man  to  thrust  a  bed 
forwards  behind  those  curtains,  previous  to  their  being  drawn 
open.     See  the  Account  of  our  ancient  Theatres,  vol.  iii. 

Malomb. 

^  For  teeing  him,  I  see  my  life  in  death.]  Though,  by  a  vio- 
lent operation,  some  sense  may  be  extraeted  from  this  readings 
yet  I  think  it  will  be  better  to  change  it  thus  : 

"  For  seeing  him,  I  see  my  death  in  life.'* 
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*  War.  As  surely  as  my  soul  intends  to  live 

*  With  that  dread  King  that  took  our  state  upon  lum 

*  To  free  us  from  his  Father*s  wrathful  curse, 

*  I  do  believe  that  violent  hands  were  laid 

*  Upon  the  life  of  this  thrice-famed  duke. 

SuF.    A  dreadful  oath,    sworn   with  a  solemn 
tongue! 
'  What  instance  gives  lord  Warwick  for  his  vow  ? 

'  JVar.  See,  how  the  blood  is  settled  in  his  face! 
Oft  have  I  seen  a  timely-parted  ghost  ^ 

That  is.  Seeing  him  I  live  to  see  my  own  destruction.  Thus  it 
will  aptly  correspond  with  the  first  line : 

**  Come  liither,  gracious  sovereign,  view  this  body. 
"  K,  Hen,  That  is  to  see  how  deep  my  grave  is  made." 

JOHNSOV. 

Surely  the  poet's  meaning  is  obvious  as  the  words  now  stand.— 
**  I  see  my  life  destroyed  or  endangered  by  his  death.**     Percy. 

I  think  the  meaning  is,  I  see  my  life  in  the  arms  of  death ;  I 
aee  my  life  expiring,  or  rather  expired.  The  conceit  is  mudi  is 
our  author  8  manner.     So,  in  Macbeth  : 

" the  (/eath  of  each  day's  Ufer 

Our  poet  in  King  Richaixl  III.  has  a  similar  play  of  woidii 
though  the  sentiment  is  reversed  : 

••  ^^  even  through  the  hollow  eyes  of  death 
•*  I  spy  life  peering.**     Malone. 

^  Oft  have  I  seen  a  TiMELY-parted  ghost,  &c.]  All  tliat  ii 
true  of  the  btKly  of  a  dead  man  is  here  said  by  Warwick  of  the 
soul.     I  would  read : 

••  Oft  have  I  seen  a  timely-parted  corse,** 

But  of  two  common  words  how  or  why  was  one  changed  for 
the  other  ?  I  believe  the  transcriber  thought  that  the  epithet 
iimeli/'parted  could  not  be  used  of  the  body,  but  that,  as  io. 
Hamlet  there  is  mention  of  peace-parted  souls,  so  here  timdjj^ 
parted  must  have  the  same  substantive.  He  removed  one  imagi- 
nary difficulty,  and  made  many  real.  If  the  soul  is  parted  from 
the  body,  the  body  is  likewise  pstrted  from  the  soul. 

I  cannot  but  stop  a  moment  to  observe,  that  this  horrible  de- 
scription is  scarcely  the  work  of  any  pen  but  Shakspeare*s. 

JOBNSOV. 

Thb  is  not  the  first  time  that  Shakspeare  has  confounded  the 
terms  that  signify  bodi/  and  soul,  together.  So,  in  A  Midsommer* 
Night's  Dream : 
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f  ashy  semblance  ^  meager,  pale,  and  blood- 
less, 

**  —  damned  spiritt  all 

**  That  in  cross  wavs  and  floods  have  burial** 
is  surely  the  bodj/  and  not  the  soid  that  is  committed  to  the 
li,  or  whelmed  in  tlie  water.  The  word  ghost,  however,  is 
itionsly  used  by  our  ancient  writers.  In  Spenser's  Fairy 
en,  b.  ii.  c.  viii.  Sir  Guyon  is  in  a  swoon,  and  two  knights  are 
It  to  strip  him,  when  the  Palmer  says : 

"  — -  no  knight  so  rude  I  weene, 

**  As  to  doen  outrage  to  a  sleeping  ghost.** 
piUf  in  the  short  copy  of  verses  printed  at  the  conclusion  of 
hree  first  books  of  Spenser's  Fairy  Queen,  1596 : 

•*  And  grones  of  buried  ghostes  the  heavens  did  perse." 
rain,  in  our  author's  King  Richard  II. : 
"  The  ghosts  they  have  depos'd." 
g;ain,  in  Sir  A.  Gorges's  translation  of  Lucan,  b.  ix.  : 

•*  —  a  peasant  of  that  coast 

"Bids  him  not  tread  on  Hectofs ghost,** 
^n,  in  Certain  Secret  Wonders  of  Nature,  &c.  by  Edward 
on,  quarto,  bl.  1.  1.5(i9:  **  —  astonished  at  the  view  of  the 
lAed ghost  of  him  that  lay  dead,"  &c.  p.  104.     Steevens. 
^iifi^^-parted  ghost  means  a  bodi/  that  has  become  inanimate 
e  common  course  of  nature;  to  which  violence  has  not  brought 
ideis  end.    The  opposition  is  plainly  marked  afterwards,  by 
mnds — "  As  guilty  of  duke  Humphrey's  timeless  death.** 
le  corresponding  lines  appear  thus  in  the  quarto;  by  which, 
s  notion  that  has  been  already  suggested  be  well  founded,  the 
?r  may  see  how  much  of  this  deservedly  admired  speech  is 
nal,  and  how  much  super-induced  : 

*•  Oft  have  I  seen  a  timely-parted  ghosts 

*•  Of  ashy  semblance,  pale,  and  bloodless  : 

**  But,  la !  the  blood  is  settled  in  his  face, 

'*  More  better  coloured  than  when  he  liv'd. 

**  His  well  proportion'd  beard  made  rough  and  stem 

"His  fingers  spread  abroad,  as  one  that  grasp'd 

•*  For  life,  yet  was  by  strength  surpriz'd.     The  least 

"  Of  these  are  probable.     It  cannot  choose 

*•  But  he  was  murthered.'* 
a  subsequent  passage^  also  in  the  original  play,  which  Shak- 
re  has  not  transferred  into  his  piece,  the  word  ghost ^  is  again 
as  here.     Young  Clifford  addressing  himself  to  his  father's 
Aodfy ,  says  : 

*^  A  dismal  sight !  see,  where  he  breathless  lies, 
.  **  All  8mear*d  and  weltefd  in  his  luke-warm  blood  ! 

'*  Sweet  father,  to  ihy  murder  d  ghost  I  swear,"  &c. 
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*  Being  all  desceBded  to  the  labouring  heart* ; 
'  Who,  in  the  conflict  that  it  holds  with  death, 

*  Attracts  the  same  for  aidance  'gainst  the  enemy; 
'  Which  with  the  heart  there  coob  and  ne*er  re- 

tumeth 
'  To  blush  and  beautify  the  cheek  again. 

*  But,  see,  his  face  is  black,  and  full  of  blood ; 
'  His  eye-balls  further  out  than  when  he  liv*d, 

*  Staring  full  ghastly  like  a  strangled  man : 
'His  hair    uprear'd,   his   nostrUs    stretched  with 

strug^g ; 
'  His  hands  abroad  displayed  ^  as  one  that  gra^'d 
'  And  tugg'd  for  life,  and  was  by  strength  subdu'd. 
'  Look  on  the  sheets,  his  hair,  you  see,  b  sticking ; 
'  Hb   well-proportion'd   beard   made  rough    aAd 

rugged, 
'  like  to  the  summer's  corn  by  tempest  lodg'd. 

Our  author  therefore  is  not  chargeable  here  with  aoy  ii*p** 
priety,  or  confusion.  Me  has  only  used  the  phraseology  or  Us 
time.     Malons. 

It  has  been  very  plausibly  suggested  that  iimeli^pafied 
in  proper  time,  as  opposed  to  timeless  ;  yet  in  this  place  it 
to  mean  earlu,   recently^    netolu.    Thus,   in   Macbeth,  Act  VL 
Sc.  III.  t 

^'  He  did  command  me  to  call  timely  on  him." 
Again,  in  The  Unfaithful  Lover*a  Garland  t 
'*  Says  he,  I'll  rise ;  says  she,  I  scorn 
"  To  be  so  timely  parted.**     Doucb. 
7  Of  ASHY  semblance,]     So  Spenser,  Ruins  of  Rome,  4to. 
1591 : 

V  Ye  pallid  spirits,  and  ye  a«AjfgAo<^f—."    Malovb. 

8  BJLOODLB86, 

Being  all  descended  to  the  labouring  heart ;]  That  is,  the 
blood  being  all  descended,  &c. ;  the  substantive  being  comprised 
in  the  adjective  bloodless.    M.  Masom. 

9  His  hands  abroad  displayed,]  i.  e.  the  fingers  being  wtddy 
distended.  So  adown^  for  dawn  ;  axjoeary^  for  t0car|f,  &c.  S^m 
Pie9scham*s  Complete  Gentleman,  1627 :  *'  Herein  was  the  Em^ 

geror  Domitian  so  cunning,  that  let  a  boy  at  a  good  distance  isK 
old  up  his  hand  and  stretch  his  fingers  abroad^  he  would  shoot 
through  the  spaces,  without  touching  the  boy*a  haai^  or  anj 
finger.*'     Malonb. 
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*  It  cannot  be,  but  he  was  murder'd  here ; 

*  The  least  of  all  these  signs  were  probable. 

'  SuF.  Why,  Warwick,  who  should  do  the  duke 
to  death  ? 

*  Myself,  and  Beaufort,  had  him  in  protection ; 

*  And  we,  I  hope,  sir,  are  no  murderers. 

*  W^B.  But  both  of  you  were  vow'd  duke  Hum* 

phrey's  foes ; 
'  And  you,  forsooth,  had  the  good  duke  to  keep : 

*  "Tis  like,  you  would  not  feast  him  like  a  friend ; 
'  And  'tis  well  seen  he  found  an  enemy. 

'  Q.  M^R.  Then  you,  belike,  suspect  these  noble- 
men 

*  As  guilty  of  duke  Humphrey's  timeless  death. 

fF^a.  Who  finds  the  heifer  dead,  and  bleeding 
fresh. 
And  sees  fast  by  a  butcher  with  an  axe. 
But  will  suspect,  'twas  he  that  made  the  slaughter  ? 
Who  finds  the  partridge  in  the  puttock's  nest. 
But  may  imagine  how  the  bird  was  dead. 
Although  the  kite  soar  with  unbloodied  beak  ? 
Even  so  suspicious  is  this  tragedy. 

*  Q.  M^R.  Are  you  the  butcher,  Suffolk ;  whereas 

your  knife  ? 
Is  Beaufort  term'd  a  kite  ?  where  are  his  talons  ? 
SuF.    1   wear  no   knife,   to   slaughter  sleeping 
men; 
But  here's  a  vengeful  sword,  rusted  with  ease. 
That  shall  be  scoured  in  his  rancorous  heart. 
That  slanders  me  with  murder's  crimson  badge  :— 
Say,  if  thou  dar*st,  proud  lord  of  Warwickshire, 
That  J  am  faulty  in  duke  Humphrey's  death. 

[Exeunt  Cardinal^  Som.  and  Others. 
JVab.  What  dares  not  Warwick,  if  false  Suffolk 

dare  him  ? 
Q.  Mar.   He  dares  not  calm  his  contumelious 


•    •  ^ 
^«^««««^ 
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Nor  cease  to  be  an  arrogant  controller. 
Though  Suflfolk  dare  him  twenty  thousand  times. 
fFjiR.  Madam,  be  still ;  with  reverence  may  I  say: 
For  every  word,  you  speak  in  his  behalf. 
Is  slander  to  your  royal  dignity. 

*  SuF.  Blunt-witted  lord,  ignoble  in  demeanour  t 
K  ever  lady  wrongM  her  lord  so  much. 

Thy  mother  took  into  her  blameful  bed 
Some  stem  untutored  churl,  and  noble  stock 
Was  graft  with  crab-tree  slip ;  whose  firuit  thou  ait, 
And  never  of  the  Nevils*  noble  race. 

JFjr.  But  that  the  guilt   of  murder  bucklers 
thee. 
And  I  should  rob  the  deathsman  of  his  fee. 
Quitting  thee  thereby  of  ten  thousand  shames, 
And  that  my  sovereign's  presence  makes  me  mild, 
I  would,  false  murderous  coward,  on  thy  knee 
Make  thee  beg  pardon  for  thy  passed  speech, 
And  say — it  was  thy  mother  that  thou  meant'st, 
•  That  thou  thyself  wast  bora  in  bastardy : 
And,  after  all  this  fearful  homage  done. 
Give  thee  thy  hire,  and  send  thy  soul  to  hell, 
Pernicious  bloodsucker  of  sleeping  men  ! 

SuF.    Thou  shalt  be  waking,  while  I  shed  thy 
blood. 
If  from  this  presence  thou  dar*st  go  with  me. 

Wj^r.    Away   even    now,    or   I   will  drag  thee 
hence : 

*  Unworthy  though  thou  art,  I'll  cope  with  thee, 

*  And  do  some  service  to  duke  Humphrey's  ghost  ' 

[^Eaxunt  Suffolk  and  fV^RfriCK- 

*  K.  Hen.   What  stronger  breast-plate  than  a 

heart  untainted  ? 

*  Thrice  is  he  arm'd,  that  hath  his  quarrel  just  ^ ; 

*  Thrice  is  he  ann*d,  &c.]     So,  in  Marlow*8  Last's  Dominion: 
*'  Come,  Moor;  Vm  arm'd  with  more  than  complete  ited^ 
"  The  justice  of  my  quarrel"    Malone. 
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4nd  he  but  naked,  though  lock'd  up  in  steel, 
W^hose  conscience  with  injustice  is  corrupted. 

[ji  Noise  within. 
Q.  M^R.  What  noise  is  this  ? 

Re-enter  Suffolk  and  IVARfricK^  with  their 

Weapons  drawn. 

*  K.  Hen.  Why,  how  now,  lords  ?  your  wrathful 

weapons  drawn 
lere  in  our  presence  ?  dare  you  be  so  bold  ? — 
Vhy,  what  tumultuous  clamour  have  we  here  ? 
SuF.  The  traitorous  Warwick,  with  the  men  of 

Bury, 
t  all  upon  me,  mighty  sovereign. 

Noise  of  a  Croud  within.     Re-enter  Salisbury. 

*  Sal.  Sirs,  stand  apart  ;  the  king  shall  know 

your  mind. —    [Speaking  to  those  xvithin. 
ead  lord,  the  commons  send  you  word  by  me, 
iless  false  Suffolk  straight  be  done  to  death, 

*  banished  fair  England's  territories, 

;Tiey  will  by  violence  tear  him  from  your  palace, 
Ind  torture  him  with  grievous  lingVing  death, 
ley  say,  by  him  the  good  duke  Humphrey  died  ;    , 
Tiey  say,  in  him  they  fear  your  highness'  death  ; 
knd  mere  instinct  of  love,  and  loyalty, — 
Vee  from  a  stubborn  opposite  intent, 
Ls  being  thought  to  contradict  your  liking, — 
4akes  them  thus  forward  in  his  banishment. 
They  say,  in  care  of  your  most  royal  person, 
That,  if  your  highness  should  intend  to  sleep, 
\nd  charge — that  no  man  should  disturb  your 

rest, 
[n  pain  of  your  dislike,  or  pain  of  death ; 
ifet  notwithstanding  such  a  strait  edict, 
kVere  there  a  serpent  seen,  with  forked  tongue, 
rhat  alily  glided  towards  your  majesty. 
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*  It  were  but  necessaiy,  you  were  wak'd; 

*  Lest,  being  suffer  d  in  that  harmful  slumber, 

*  The  mortal  worm  ^  might  make  the  sleep  eternal: 

*  And  therefore  do  they  cry,  though  you  foflnd, 

*  That  they  will  guard  you,  whe'r  you  will,  or  no^ 

*  From  such  fell  serpents  as  felse  Suffolk  is ; 

*  With  whose  envenomed  and  fatal  sting, 

*  Your  loving  uncle,  twenty  times  his  worth, 

*  They  say,  is  shamefully  bereft  of  life. 

Commons.  \JVithin.']  An  answer  from  the  kiog; 

my  lord  of  Salisbury. 
SuF.  lis  like,   the  commons,   rude  unpdish'd 
hinds, 
Could  send  such  message  to  their  sovereign : 
But  you,  my  lord,  were  glad  to  be  employed. 
To  show  how  quaint  an  orator  ^  you  are : 
But  all  the  honour  Salisbury  hath  won. 
Is — that  he  was  the  lord  ambassador. 
Sent  from  a  sort  ^  of  tinkers  to  the  king. 

Commons.  \JVithin.']  An  answer  from  the  kin|i^ 

or  we'll  all  break  in. 
*  K.  Hen.  Go,  Salisbury,  and  tell  them  all  from 
me, 

*  I  thank  them  for  their  tender  loidng  care  : 
'  And  had  I  not  been  *cited  so  by  them. 


3  The  MORTAL  woKM — ]    1.  e.  thtjttial,  the  tbadfy 
So,  in  The  Winter's  Tale  : 

"  This  news  is  mortal  to  the  queen/' 
Serpents  in  general,  were  anciently  called  toormt.    So,  in  Tbe 
Devil's  Charter,  1607,  Pope  Alexander  says,  when  he  takei  of 
the  aspicks  from  the  young  princes : 

"  How  now,  proud  tvorm^  ?  how  tastes  yon  princes*  Mood?  ** 

Stxbtivi. 
♦  —  how  auAiNT  an  orator — ]     Quaint  for  dexirmu,  afi«£» 
dal.     So,  in  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona:    «*  —  akdder 
quaintljf  made  of  cords.'*     Malonb. 

^  -—  a  sort-—]     Is  a  company,     Johvsov. 
So,  in  A  Midsummer-Night's  Dream : 

russet-pated  choughs,  many  in  Mff."    SrasTBVf. 
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Yet  did  I  purpose  as  they  do  entreat ; 
For  sure,  my  thoughts  do  hourly  prophesy 
Mischance  unto  my  state  by  Suffolk's  means. 
And  therefore, — ^by  His  majesty  I  swear. 
Whose  far  unworthy  deputy  I  am, — 
He  shall  not  breathe  infection  in  this  air  ^ 
But  three  days  longer,  on  the  pain  of  death. 

[^Exit  SjiLISBVRY. 

*  Q.  Mar.    O  Henry,  let  me  plead  for  gentle 

Suffolk ! 
'  K.  Hen.  Ungentle  queen,  to  call  him  gentle 

Suffolk. 
No,  more,  I  say ;  if  thou  dost  plead  for  him, 
Thou  wilt  but  add  increase  unto  my  wrath. 
Had  I  but  said,  I  would  have  kept  my  word ; 
But,  when  I  swear,  it  is  irrevocable  : — 
^  If,  after  three  days'  space,  thou  here  be*st  found 
^  On  any  ground  that  I  am  ruler  of, 
^  The  world  shall  not  be  ransom  for  thy  life. — 
Come,  Warwick,  come,  good  Warwick,  go  with 

me; 
I  have  great  matters  to  impart  to  thee. 

[Exeunt  K.  Henry^  Warjvick^  Lords^  Sgc. 

*  Q.  Mar.  Mischance,  and  sorrow,  go  along  with 

you  ^ ! 
Heart's  discontent,  and  sour  affliction. 
Be  playfellows  to  keep  you  company ! 
There's  two  of  you ;  the  devil  make  a  third  ! 
And  threefold  vengeance  tend  upon  your  steps  ! 

*  SuF.  Cease,  gentle  queen,  these  execrations, 
^  And  let  thy  Suffolk  take  his  heavy  leave. 

♦  He  shall  not  breathe  infection  in  this  air — ^]     That  is,  he 
ihall  not  contaminate  this  air  with  his  infected  breath.    Malone. 
t  Mischance,  and  sorrow,  &c.]     In  the  original  play  the  queen 
■  flin  more  Tiolent : 

"  Hell-fire  and  vengeance  go  along  with  yoa  !  *' 

Malonb. 
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*  Q.  Mar.  Fye,  coward  womaii^  and  soft-hearted 
wretch ! 
'  Hast  thou  not  spirit  to  curse  thine  enemies  ? 
SuF.  A  plague  upon  them !  wherefore  should  I 
curse  them  ? 
Would  curses  kill,  as  doth  the  mandrake's  groan', 
'  I  would  invent  as  hitter-searching  terms, 

*  As  curst,  as  harsh,  and  horrible  to  hear, 
Deliver'd  strongly  through  my  fixed  teeth, 

*  With  full  as  many  signs  of  deadly  hate, 
As  lean-fac'd  Envy  in  her  loathsome  cave  : 

My  tongue  should  stumble  in  mine  earnest  words; 
Mine  eyes  should  sparkle  like  the  beaten  flint ; 
My  hair  be  fix'd  on  end,  as  one  distract ; 
Ay,  every  joint  should  seem  to  curse  and  ban: 
And  even  now  my  burdened  heart  would  break, 
Should  I  not  curse  them.     Poison  be  their  drink ^! 

^  Would  curses  kill,  as  doth  the  mandrake's  groan,^  The  fa- 
bulous accounts  of  the  plant  called  a  mandrake  give  it  an  iDfeiior 
degree  of  animal  life,  and  relate,  that  when  it  is  torn  from  the 
ground  it  groans,  and  that  this  groan  being  certainly  fatal  to  hiQ 
that  is  offering  such  unwelcome  violence,  the  practice  of  those 
who  gather  mandrakes  is  to  tie  one  end  of  a  string  to  the  plant, 
and  the  other  to  a  dog,  upon  whom  the  fatal  groan  discharges  its 
malignity.     Johnson. 

The  same  allusion  occurs  in  Aristippus,  or  the  Jovial  Phikwo- 
pher,  by  Randolph : 

•*  This  is  the  mandrake's  voice  that  undoes  me'*    Stxbtbvs*. 

Bulleine  in  his  Bulwarke  of  Defence  against  Sickness,  &c.  fol. 
1579,  p.  41,  speaking  of  Mandragora,  says:  ^' They  doc  af- 
fyrme  that  this  herbe  commeth  ofthe  seede  of  some  convicted 
dead  men :  and  also  without  the  death  of  some  lyvinge  thinge  it 
cannot  be  drawen  out  of  the  earth  to  man*s  use.  Therefore  they 
did  tye  some  dogge  or  other  lyving  beast  unto  the  roote  thereof 
wyth  a  corde,  and  digged  the  earth  in  compasse  round  about, 
and  in  the  meane  tyme  stopped  their  own  eares  for  feare  of  tb^ 
terreble  shriek  and  cry  of  this  Mandrack.  In  whych  cry  it  doth 
not  only  dye  itselfe,  but  the  feare  thereof  kylleth  the  dogge  or 
beast  which  pulleth  it  out  of  the  earth."     Rebo. 

9  —  Poison  be  their  drink !]     Moat  of  these  execrations  are 
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Gall,  worse  than  gall,  the  daintiest  that  they  taste  ! 
Their  sweetest  shade,  a  grove  of  cypress  trees  *  ! 
Their  chiefest  prospect,  murdering  basilisks ! 
Their  softest  touch,  as  smart  as  lizards'  stings^ ! 
Tlieir  musick,  frightful  as  the  serpent's  hiss ; 
And  boding  screech-owls  make  the  concert  full ! 
All  the  foul  terrors  in  dark-seated  hell — 

Q.  Mar.  Enough,  sweet  Suffolk ;  thou  torment'st 
thyself ; 

*  And  these  dread  curses — ^like  the  sun    Against 

glass, 

*  Or  like  an  overcharged  gun, — recoil, 

*  And  turn  the  force  of  them  upon  thyself. 

SuF.  You  bade  me  ban,  and  will  you  bid  me 
leave  ^  ? 
Now,  by  the  ground  that  I  am  banish'd  from. 
Well  could  I  curse  away  a  winter's  night. 
Though  standing  naked  on  a  mountain  top. 
Where,  biting  cold  would  never  let  grass  grow. 
And  think  it  but  a  minute  spent  in  sport. 

*  Q.  Mar.  O,  let  me  entreat  thee,  cease  !  Give 
me  thy  hand  *, 

used,  in  the  very  words  of  Shakspeare,  by  Lee,  in  his  Caesar 
Borgia,  Act  IV.     Steevens. 

«  —  of  CYPRESS  trees !]  Cypress  was  employed  in  the  funeral 
ritet  of  the  Romans^  and  hence  is  always  mentioned  as  an  ill- 
boding  plant,  r  Steevens. 

»  _  murdering  basilisks  ! lizards*  stings!]  It  has  been 

said  of  the  basilisk  that  it  has  the  power  of  destroying  by  a  single 
gkmce  of  the  eye.     A  lizard  has  no  sting,  but  is  quite  inoffensive. 

Steevens. 

See  p.  255^  n.  1.    Malone. 

3  You  bade  me  ban,  and  will  you  bid  me  leave  ?]  This  incon- 
sistency is  very  common  in  real  life.  Those  who  are  vexed  to  im- 
patience, are  angry  to  see  others  less  disturbed  than  themselves  ; 
Dot  when  others  begin  to  rave,  they  immediately  see  in  them  what 
they  could  not  find  in  themselves,  the  deformity  and  folly  of  use- 
less rage.    Johnson. 

4  O,  let  me  entreat  thee,  &c.]     Instead  of  the  first  four  lines 
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*  That  I  may  dew  it  with  my  mournful  tears ; 

*  Nor  let  the  rain  of  heaven  wet  this  place, 

*  To  wash  away  my  woeful  monuments. 

'  O,  could  this  kiss  be  printed  in  thy  hand ; 

iKmes  his  kmi 

*  That  thou  mighfst  think  upon  these  by  the  seal, 
'  Through  whom  a  thousand  sighs  are  breathM  fx 

thee  * ! 
'  So,  get  thee  gone,  that  I  may  know  my  grief; 

*  Tis  but  surmis'd  whilst  thou  art  standing  by, 

*  As  one  that  surfeits  thinking  on  a  want. 

*  I  will  repeal  thee,  or,  be  well  assured, 

*  Adventure  to  be  banished  myself: 

^  And  banished  I  am,  if  but  from  thee. 

*  Go,  speak  not  to  me  ;  even  now  be  gone. — 

*  O,  go  not  yet !— Even   thus   two  friends  ooo- 

demn'd 

*  Embrace,  and  kiss,  and  take  ten  thousand  learn, 

*  Loather  a  hundred  times  to  part  than  die. 

*  Yet  now  farewell ;  and  farewell  life  with  theel 
SuF.  Thus  is  poor  Suffolk  ten  times  banished, 

Once  by  the  king,  and  three  times  thrice  by  thee. 

of  this  speech,  we  find  in  the  old  play  these,  which  ShakqieaK 
has  availed  himself  of  elsewhere : 

**  No  more,  sweet  Suffolk,  hie  thee  hence  to  France ; 
*'  Or  live  where  thou  wilt  within  this  worid's  globe^ 
"  rU  have  an  Irish  [Iris]  that  shall  find  thee  out." 

Malovb. 
^  That  thou  might*st  think  upon  these  by  the  seal. 
Through  whom  a  thousand  sighs,  8cc.]    That  by  the  imprei^ 
sion  of  my  kiss  for  ever  remaining  on  thy  hand  thou  mifl^teit 
think  on  those  lips  through  which  a  thousand  sighs  mH  ^ 
breathed  for  thee.     Johnson. 

See  the  song  introduced  in  Measure  for  Measure : 
**  But  my  kisses  bring  again, 
"  Seals  of  love,  but  seal'd  in  vain.** 
Of  this  image  our  author  appears  to  have  been  fond,  hav0g 
introduced  it  in  several  places.    There  is  no  trace  of  it  in  the  (A 
play.    Malone. 
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*  'Tis  not  the  land  I  care  for,  vvert  thou  hence ; 

*  A  wilderness  is  populous  enough, 

^  So  Suffolk  had  thy  heavenly  company : 

^  For  where  thou  art,  there  is  the  world  itself  ^ 

*  With  every  several  pleasure  in  the  world ; 

*  And  where  thou  art  not,  desolation. 

*  I  can  no  more : — Live  thou  to  joy  thy  life ; 

*  Myself  no  joy  in  nought,  but  that  thou  liv*st. 

EnttT  Vaux. 

*  Q.  Mar.  Whither  goes  Vaux  so  fast  ?  what  news, 

I  pr'ythee  ? 
'  Vaux.  To  signify  unto  his  majesty, 
Tliat  cardinal  Beaufort  is  at  point  of  death : 
'  For  suddenly  a  grievous  sickness  took  him^ 
'  That  makes  him  gasp,  and  stare,  and  catch  the 

air, 

*  Slaspheming  God,  and  cursing  men  on  earth. 

'   Sometime,  he  talks  as  if  duke  Humphrey's  ghort 

Were  by  his  side ;  sometime,  he  calls  the  king, 
^And  whispers  to  his  pillow,  as  to  him, 
'•^  The  secrets  of  his  overcharged  soul  ^ : 

*  And  I  am  sent  to  tell  his  majesty, 

*  miat  even  now  he  cries  aloud  for  him. 

*  For  where  thou  art,  &c.]    So  Lucretiufi : 

Nee  sine  te  pulchrum  dias  in  luminis  auras 
Exoritur,  neque  sit  Isetum  nee  amabile  quicquam. 
Still  more  elegantly  Milton,  in  a  passage  of  his  Comus,  (after- 
omitted)  T.  214,  &c. : 
**  — -  while  I  see  you, 
^*  This  dusky  hollow  is  a  paradise, 
"  And  hearen  ^tes  o'er  my  head."    STBBVBirs. 
^  And  whbpers  to  his  pillow,  as  to  him. 
The  secrets^  &c.]    The  firet  of  these  lines  is  in  the  old  (Jay. 
THe  second  is  unquestionably  our  author*s.    The  thought  appeaii 
to  lunre  struck  him ;  for  he  has  introduced  it  again  in  Macbeth : 
••  —  Infected  minds 
••  To  their  deaf  pillows  will  discharge  their  secrets.'* 

Maioiti. 

VOL.  XVIII.  T 
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Q.  ULiR.    Go,  teU  this  heavy  message  to  the 

king.  [Exit  fQui. 

'  Ah  me !  what  is  this  world  ?  what  news  are  the8e^' 

*  But  wherefore  grieve  I  at  an  hour's  poor  loss^ , 
'  Omitting  Suffolk's  exile,  my  soul*s  treasure  ? 

'  Why  only,  Suffolk,  mourn  I  not  for  thee» 

'  And  with  the  southern  clouds  contend  in  tears ; 

'  Theirs  for  the  earth's  increase  \  mine  foi  my 

sorrows  ? 
'  Now,  get  thee  hence :  The  king,  thou  know^st^  is 

coming  ? 
'  If  thou  be  found  by  me,  thou  art  but  dead. 
*  Sur.  If  I  depart  from  thee,  I  cannot  live : 

*  And  in  thy  sight  to  die,  what  were  it  else. 
But  like  a  pleasant  slumber  in  thy  lap  ? 
Here  could  I  breathe  my  soul  into  the  air, 

*  As  mild  and  gentle  as  the  cradle  babe. 
Dying  with  mother  s  dug  between  its  lips : 
Where,  from  thy  sight  \  I  should  be  raging  mad, 

^  Ah  me !  what  is  this  world  ?  what  news  are  these  ?]  Ingkead 
of  this  line,  the  quarto  reads  :] 

"  Oh  !  what  is  worldly  pomp  ?  all  men  must  die, 

"  And  woe  am  I  for  Beaufort*s  heavy  end."    Stbbveni. 

9  — at  an  hour's  poor  loss,]  She  means,  I  believe,  at  a  loss 
which  any  hour  spent  in  contrivance  and  deliberation  will  enable 
her  to  supply.  Or  perhaps  she  may  call  the  sickness  of  the  Car* 
dinal  the  loss  of  an  hour,  as  it  may  put  some  stop  to  her  schemesr 

Johnson. 

I  believe  the  poet's  meaning  is,  '  Wherefore  do  I  grieve  that 
Beaufort  has  died  an  hour  before  his  time,  who,  being  an  old  man, 
could  not  have  had  a  long  time  to  live  ? '     Steevbns. 

This  certainly  may  be  the  meaning ;  yet  I  rather  iodine  to 
think  that  the  Queen  intends  to  say,  *'  Why  do  I  lament  a  ci^ 
cumstance,  the  impression  of  which  will  pass  away  in  the  short 
period  of  an  hour ;  while  I  neglect  to  think  on  the  loss  of  Saffiilk» 
my  affection  for  whom  no  time  will  effiice?  "    Malonb. 

'  Whbbb,  from  thy  sight,]  In  the  preambles  of  almost  all  the 
statutes  made  during  the  first  twenty  years  of  Queen  Eliabeth's 
reign,  the  word  whore  is  employed  instead  of  uAcreas.  It  is  so 
ii8e4  here.    Malonb. 
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'  And  cry  out  fisr  thee  to  close  up  mine  eyes, 
'  To  have  thee  with  thy  lips  to  stop  my  mouth ; 

*  So  should'st  thou  either  turn  my  flying  soul  \ 

*  Or  I  should  breathe  it  so  into  thy  body. 
And  then  it  liv'd  in  sweet  Elysium. 

To  die  by  thee,  were  but  to  die  in  jest ; 

From  thee  to  die,  were  torture  more  than  death : 

O,  let  me  stay,  befall  what  may  be&ll. 

*  Q.  M^R.  Away !   though  parting  be  a  fretfuT 
cor'sive  , 
'  It  is  applied  to  a  deathful  wound. 
'  To  France,    sweet  SuKblk:    Let  me  hear  from^ 

thee; 
'  For  wheresoe'er  thou  art  in  this  world's  globe, 
111  have  an  Iris*  that  shall  find  thee  out. 


-  So,  in  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona : 

"  And  where  I  thought  the  remnant  of  raineage,"  &c. 
See  Tol.  IT.  p.  70,  n.  6.     Stbkvbni. 

*  —  torn  my  flying  soul,]  Perhaps  Mr.  Pope  wu  indebted  to 
this  passage  in  his  Elolsa  to  Abelard,  where  he  makes  that  votft- 
rist  of  exquisite  sensibility  say. 

"  see  my  lips  tremble,  and  my  eye-balls  roll, 

"  Suck  my  last  breath,  and  catch  my  flying  soul," 

Stbbvbms. 
■   '  Away !  though  parting  be  a  fretful  cob'site,}    The  word 
eorrotive  was  generally,  in  our  author's  time,  written,  and,  I  bu)>- 
pou,  pronounced  cortive;  and  the  metre  shows  that  it  onght  to 
be  BO  printed  here.     So,  in  The  Spanish  Tragedy,  1605  : 
"  His  son  distrest,  a  corsive  to  his  heart." 
Again,  in  The  Alchymist,  by  Ben  Jonson,  1610: 
"  Now  do  you  see  that  something's  to  be  dcme 
*'  Beside  your  beech-coal  and  your  cortive  nateis." 
Again,  in  an  Oide  by  the  seme  : 

"  1  send  not  balms  nor  coriivet  to  yourwonnd."  Malowb. 
Thus  also,  in  Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,   edit.  163S, 
p.  600  :  "  a  cortive  to  alt  content,  a  frenzie,"  &c.     STBBvxm. 
4  I'll  hare  an  Iris—]    Jrii  was  the  messenger  of  Juno. 

JoSKtOM. 

So,  in  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well : 

*'  >— —  this  distemper'd  raeasenger  of  wet* 
"  The  mai^-coiou^d  Irit—."    SxaBTBui. 

xa 
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SuF.  I  go. 

Q.  M^R.        And  take  my  heart  with  thee*- 

SuF.  A  jewel,  lock*d  into  the  woefuFst  cask 
That  ever  did  contain  a  thing  of  worth. 
ISven  as  a  splitted  bark,  so  sunder  we ; 
Hiis  way  f aJII  to  death. 

Q.  liL^B.  This  way  for  me. 

[fioreimf,  sevenlhf. 

SCENE  III. 
London.     Cardinal  Beaufort^s  Bed-chamber. 

Enter  King  Henry'',  Salisbury,  Wu^rwtck,  and 
Others.  The  Cardinal  in  bed;  Attendant9  witk 
him. 

*  K.  Hen.  How  fares  my  lord  ®  ?  speak,  Beau- 
fort, to  thy  sovereign. 

^  And  take  my  heart  with  thee.]     I  suppose,  to  complde  tiM 
verse,  we  should  read  : 

•« along  with  thee." 

So,  in  Hamlet : 

**  And  he  to  England  shall  along  with  thee.**     SrsBTsn. 

>  Enter  King  Henrjtf,  ^.}  The  quarto  offers  the  lbllowiii|i(  stage 

directions.     '*  Enter  Kin^  and  Saluhury^  and  then  lA«  ewrtmm 

be  dratone,  and  the  cardinal  if  discovered  in  hU  M^  raving  mi 

staring  as  if  he  toere  mmd"     Stsivbns. 

This  description  did  not  escape  our  auth(Mv  for  he  has  anuled 
himself  of  it  elsewhere.    See  the  speech  of  Vauz  in  p.  S78l 

Ma&omb. 
*  How  Aires  my  lord  ?  &c.]  This  scene,  and  thst  ia  which  the 
dead  body  of  the  Duke  of  Gloster  is  described,  are  deservediy  id- 
mired.  Haying  already  submitted  to  the  leader  tlie  lines  oa 
which  the  former  scene  is  founded,  I  shall  now  sufejoin  tlMK 
which  gave  rise  to  that  before  us : 

*'  Car,  O  death,  if  thou  wilt  let  melivebutOBe  vriidkyev» 
**  ril  give  thee  as  much  gold  as  will  purchase  such  another 
island. 
*'  Kir^.  O  see,  my  lord  of  Salisbary,  kosr  be  ie  tioaUed. 
'*  Lord  Cardinal,  remember,  Christ  mnsl  have  thy  aooL 
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*  Car.  If  thou  lie'st  death,  I'll  give  thee  Eng-- 
land's  treasure  ", 
*  Enough  to  purchase  such  another  island, 

"  Cat.  Why,  dy'd  he  not  in  his  bed? 
"  WliBt  would  you  have  me  to  do  then  ? 
*'  Can  I  make  men  live,  whether  they  will  or  no? 
"  Sirrah,  go  fetch  me  the  strong  poison,  which 
'*  The  'pothecary  sent  me, 

"  O,  see  nh«re  duke  Hninphrey's  ghoRt  doth  Slund  ? 
"  Andstaresmein  thefece!  iAok;  look  icombdovrahia  hair. 
"  So  now,  he's  gone  again.     Oh,  oh,  afa> 

"  Soi.  See  how  the  pangs  of  death  doth  gripe  his  henrL 
"  King.  Lord  Cardinal,  if  thou  diest  assured  of  hMveofr 
bliss, 
"  Hold  up  thy  hand,  and  make  some  sign  to  me. 

"\Tke  Cardinal  diet. 
"  O  see,  he  dies,  and  makes  no  sign  at  all.' 
"  O  God,  forgive  his  soul ! 

"  Sal.  So  bad  an  end  did  never  none  behold : 
"  But  at  bis  death,  so  wu  his  life  in  all. 

"  King.  Forbear  to  judge,  good  Salisbury,  forbear; 
"  For  God  will  judge  us  all.     Go  take  him  hence, 
"  And  see  his  funerals  be  perform'd.  \_Etewd'* 

Malomb. 
9  If  thou  be'st  death,  I'll  give  thee  England's  treasure,  Ae.}' 
The  following  passage  in  Hall's  Chronicle,  Henry  VI.  fol.  70,  b. 
■Dggested  the  corresponding  lines  to  the  anthor  of  the  old  play  : 
"  ^mng  these  doyngM,  Henry  BeauSbrd,  hyshop  of  Winchester, 
■nd  called  the  riche  CaTdynall,  departed  out  of  this  worlde.— 
This  man  was — haut  in  stomach  and  hygh  in  countenance,  ryche 
above  measure  of  all  men,  and  to  fewe  liberal ;  disdaynfuj  to  bia 
kynOe,  and  dreadful  to  his  lovers.  His  covetous  insaciable  and 
hope  of  long  lyfe  made  hym  bothe  to  foiget  God,  his  prynce,  and  - 
hymselfie,  in  bis  latter  dayes  ;  for  Doctor  John  Baker,  his  prjrvie 
coonuuler  and  his  chapelfayn,  wrote,  that  lying  on  his  death-bed, 
he  said  these  words  :  '  Why  should  I  dye,  having  so  muche  riches  ? 
If,  tha  whole  realme  would  save  my  lyfe,  I  am  able  either  by 
potlicie  to  get  it,  or  by  lycbes  to  bye  it.  Fye  will  not  death  m 
hyred,  nor  will  money  do  nothynge  ?  When  my  nephew  of  Bed- 
md  died,  I  thought  myselfe  halfe  up  thewhele,  but  when  I  sawc 
Drene  other  nephew  of  Gloneester  discessed,  then  I  thought  my 
sake  abke  to  be  equ^  with  kinge*,  and  so  thought  to  increase  my 
treasure  in  hope  to  have  wome  a  trypple  croune.  But  I  se  no^e 
the  worlde  fayleth  me,  and  so  I  am  deceyred ;  praymg  you  all  to 
piay  for  me."    Mai«m. 
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'  So  thou  wilt  let  me  live,  and  feel  no  pain. 

*  K.  Hen.  Ah,  what  a  sign  it  is  of  evil  life, 

*  When  death's  approach  is  seen  so  terrible ! 

^  fpjiR.  Beaufort,  it  is  thy  sovereign  speaks  to 
thee. 

*  Cjr.  Bring  me  unto  my  trial  when  you  will. 
'  Died  he  not  in  his  bed  ?  where  should  he  die  ? 
Can  I  make  men  live,  whe'r  they  will  or  no  *  ?— 

*  O  !  torture  me  no  more,  I  will  confess. — 
^  Alive  again  ?  then  show  me  where  he  is ;  I 
^  111  give  a  thousand  pound  to  look  upon  him.— 

^  He  hath  no  eyes,  the  dust  hath  blinded  them  ^— 

*  Comb  down  his  hair ;  look !  look !  it  stands  up- 

right, 
^  Like  lime-twigs  set  to  catch  my  winged  soul  !— 

*  Give  me  some  drink ;  and  bid  the  apothecary 

*  Bring  the  strong  poison  that  I  bought  of  him. 

*  K.  Hen.  O  thou  eternal  Mover  of  the  heavens, 

*  Look  with  a  gentle  eye  upon  this  wretch ! 

*  O,  beat  away  the  busy  meddling  fiend, 

*  That  lays  strong  siege  unto  this  wretch's  soul, 

*  And  from  his  bosom  purge  this  black  despair ! 

'  JVar.  See,  how  the  pangs  of  death  do  make  him 
grin. 

*  Sal.  Disturb  him  not,  let  him  pass  peaceably. 

*  K.  Hen.  Peace  to  his  soul,    if   God's  good 

pleasure  be ! 

*  Lord  cardinal,  if  thou  think'st  on  heaven*s  bliss, 

*  Can  I  make  men  live  ?  whe>  they  will  or  no  ?]     So,  in  King 
John: 

"  We  cannot  hold  mortality's  strong  hand  :— 

"  Why  do  you  bend  such  solemn  brows  on  me  ? 

^  Think  you,  I  bear  the  shears  of  destiny  ? 

**  Have  I  commandment  on  the  pulse  of  life  ?  **     Malov^'- 

*  He  hath  no  eyes,  &c.]     So,  in  Macbeth  : 

"  Thou  hast  no  speculation  in  those  eyes, 
"  Which  thou  dost  glare  with,"     Malonb. 
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Hold  up  thy  hand  ^  make  signal  of  thy  hope. — 
He  dies,  and  makes  no  sign  ;  O  God,  forgive  him ! 
'  JJ'jiR.  So  bad  a  death  argues  a  monstrous  life. 
*  K.  Hen,  Forbear  to  judge  ^  for  we  are  sinners 

all.— 
iHose  up  his  eyes,  and  draw  the  curtain  close  ; 
\nd  let  us  all  to  meditation.  [Exeunt  ^. 

'  Hold  up  thy  hand,]     Thus,  in  the  spurious  play  of  K.  John, 
91,  Pandulph  sees  the  King  dying,  and  says : 

"  Then,  good  my  lord,  if  you  forgive  them  all, 
"  Lift  up  your  hand,  in  tofcen  you  forgive." 
\gain  : 

•*  Lift  up  Ihy  hand,  tliat  we  may  witness  here, 
•*  Thou  diest  the  servant  of  our  Saviour  Christ : — 
"  Now  joy  betide  thy  soul !  "     Steevens. 
Vhen  a  dying  person  is  incapable  of  speech,  it  is  usual  (in  the 
urch  of  Rome)  previous  to  the  administration  of  the  sacraments, 
obtain  some  sign  that  he  is  desirous  of  having  them  adminis- 
kl.     The  passage  may  have  an  allusion  to  this  practice.     C. 
•  Forbear  to  judge,  &c.] 

Peccantes  culpare  cave,  nam  labimur  omnes, 

Aut  sumus,  aut  fuimus,  vel  possumus  esse  quod  hie  est. 

JOHNSOK. 

Exeunt,']  This  is  one  of  the  scenes  which  have  been  ap- 
ided  by  the  criticks,  and  which  will  continue  to  be  admired 
m  prejudices  shall  cease,  and  bigotry  give  way  to  impartial 
mination.  These  are  beauties  that  rise  out  of  nature  and  of 
b  ;  the  superficial  reader  cannot  miss  them,  the  profound  can 
ge  nothing  beyond  them.     Johnson. 
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ACT  IV.    SCENE  I. 
K«it.    "Hie  Sea'shore  near  Dover  *. 

« 

Firing  heard  at  Sea^.  Then  enter  from  a  Boat^  i 
Captain^  a  Master^  a  Master' f  Mat e^  Waltol 
Whitmore^  and  Others  ;  with  them  Suffolk,  and 
other  Gentlemtn,  prisoners. 

*  Ca  p.  The  gaudy,  blabbing,  and  remorseful  day* 
*  Is  crept  into  the  bosom  of  Uie  sea; 

^  The  ctfcmiHitaace  on  which  this  scene  is  foonded,  is  thus  re- 
lated hf  HaJl  in  hii  Chronicle  :*-*'  But  fortune  would  not  thit 
this  flagitious  person  [the  Duke  of  Suflblk^  who  being  impeached 
W  the  Commons  was  banished  from  England  for  five  yem,] 
ahoulde  so  escape ;  for  when  he  shipped  in  Suffolk,  entendyage 
to  be  transported  into  France,  he  was  enconntered  with  a  shippe 
of  warre  apperteinyng  to  the  Duke  of  Excester,  the  CoostaUt  of 
the  Towre  of  London,  called  The  Nicholas  of  the  Towre.  Tlie 
capitaine  of  the  same  bark  with  small  fight  entered  into  the 
duKe's  shyppe,  and  perceyving  his  person  present,  brought  him  to 
Dover  rode,  and  there  on  the  one  syde  of  a  cocke-bote,  caused 
bis  head  to  be  stryken  of,  and  left  his  body  with  the  head  upoo 
the  sandes  of  Dover ;  which  corse  was  there  fonnde  by  a  ch^M* 
layne  of  his,  and  conve3red  to  Wyngfielde  college  in  Suflblke,  sad 
there  buried.*'    Malokb. 

See  the  Paston  Letters,  published  by  Sir  John  Penn,  secoid 
edit.  vol.  i.  p.  38,  Letter  X.  in  which  this  event  is  more  dreiB* 
stantially  related.     Steevens. 

7  Firing  heard  at  SeaJ]  Perhaps  Ben  Jonson  was  thinking  of 
this  play,  when  he  put  the  following  declaration  into  the  mouth  of 
Morose  in  The  Silent  Woman :  *'  Nay,  I  would  sit  out  a  pliy 
that  were  nothing  but^^^^f  at  sea,  drum,  trumpet,  and  target.'* 

Stebvbns. 

*  The  gaudy,  blabbing,  and  remorseful  day — "]    Thee|n* 
thet  blabbing  applied  to  the  day  by  a  man  about  to  commit  murder* 
is  exquisitely  beautiful.     Guilt  is  afraid  of  light,  considers  daik'^ 
ness  as  a  natural  shelter,  and  makes  night  the  confidante  of  thos^ 
actions  which  cannot  be  trusted  to  the  teU-taleday.    Johnsoit. 

So,  Milton,  in  his  Comus,  v.  138  : 

•*  Ere  the  blabbing  eastern  scout — ."    Todd. 

Again,  in  Spenser,  Bnt.  Ida.  c.  ii.  st.  8  : 

"  For  Venus  hated  his  M-blabbing  light."    Stbstbmi. 
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And  now  loud-howling  wolves  arouse  Iht  jades 

That  drag  the  tragick  melancholy  night ; 

Who,  with  their  drowsy,  slow,  and  flagging  wings 

'  Clip  dead  men's  graves  ^,  and  from  their  misty 
jaws 

'  Breathe  foul  contagious  darkness  in  the  ^. 

'  Utenfore,  bring  forth  the  soldiers  of  our  prizie; 
For,  whilst  our  pinnace  anchors  in  the  Downs, 
Here  shall  they  make  their  ransom  on  the  sand. 
Or  with  their  blood  stain  this  diseolouz'd  shore.— 

Master,  this  prisoner  freely  give  I  thee ; — 

And  thou  that  art  his  mate,  make  boot  of  this  ^— 

Stmorufidiipiti/kl.    So,  inTheTwoGeoUcKMofVeTDu: 
"  -■  ■      '        a  g^entleman, 

"  Valiant,  wise,  remorseful,  well  accotnplhh'd." 
Ac  iwne  idea  oceuca  in  Macbeth  : 

"  Scarf  up  the  tendH  eye  of  piti/id  day,"     Stbitkmi. 
This  Kpeecb  is  an  amplifiGBtioii  <tf  the  following  ooc  in  the  first 
■rt  of  The  Wh<rfe  Contention.  &c.  ()uano,  1600: 

"  Bring  forward  these  prisoners  that  acorn'd  to  yieU  ;, 

"  Unlade  their  goods  with  speed,  and  link  iktir  tkip. 

"  Here,  master,  this  prisoner  1  gire  to  you, 

"  Ibis  other  the  master*!  mate  stiall  have ; 

"  And  Walter  Wbickmore,  thou  ahalt  have  this  man: 

"And  let  them  pay  their  ransome  «e  they  pou. 

"  Suf.  Walter  !  [He  ttarteth." 

Had  Shalupeare'a  play  being  taken  down  by  the  car.  or  an  im- 
■fecl  co^  otherwise  obtained,  his  lines  might  have  been  mati- 
iWd  or  imperfectly  represented ;  but  would  a  new  circumstaaoe 
ikt  that  m  liniing  Suffolk'*  thip),  not  found  in  the  original,  have 
■an  oddf^  by  the  ct^ist  ? — On  the  other  hand,  if  Shakspenir 
nr  modelled  the  work  of  another,  such  a  drcumitance  might 
■11  be  omiittd,  Milomb. 
'  'the  jades 

That  drag  the  tragick  melancholy  nieht; 
Who,  with  their  drowsy,  alow,  and  Egging  wings 
Clip  dead  men's  gravei,]     The  inngi  of  the  jadea  that  drag 
igbt  appears  an  nnaatuiml  image,  till  it  k  remembered  that  tM 
nria  of  the  night  is  mippoaed,  by  Shakapcan^  to  be  drawn  by 

tlUDDS,      JoMNlON. 

-  Mt  veL  r.  p.  881,  n.  8.     Malome. 
fcaaltft  CjmbeliM,  vol.  xiii.  pi  67,  d.  1.    ST»vai» 
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*  The  other,  [Bmting  to  Suffolk^  Walter  Whit- 

more,  is  thy  share. 

'  1  Gent.  What  is  my  ransom,  master  ?  let  me 
know. 

'  Mast.  A  thousand  crowns,  or  else  lay  down 
your  head. 

'  Mate.  And  so  much  shall  you  give,  or  off  goes 
yours. 

*  Cap.  What,  think  you  much  to  pay  two  thou- 
sand crowns, 

*  And  bear  the  name  and  port  of  gentlemen  .^— - 

*  Cut  both  the  villains'  throats ; — for  die  you  shall; 

*  The  lives  of  those  which  we  have  lost  in  fight, 

*  Cannot  be  counterpoised  with  such  a  petty  sum  \ 


>  The  lives  of  those,  &c.]   Tlie  old  copy  (from  which  some  de- 
riation,  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  sense,  was  necessary,)  has— 
"  The  lives  of  those  which  we  have  lost  in  fight, 
*'  Be  counter-poys*d  with  such  a  pettie  sum.** 
Mr.  Malone  reads : 

*'  The  lives  of  those  which  we  have  lost  in  fight 
"  Cannot  be  counterpois*d  with  such  a  petty  sum.'* 
But  every  reader  will  observe,  that  the  last  of  these  lines  is  in* 
cumbered  with  a  superfluous  foot.     I  conceive,  that  the  passage 
originally  stood  as  follows : 

'*  The  lives  of  those  we  have  lost  in  fight,  cannot 
**  Be  counterpois*d  with  such  a  petty  sum."    Stbbvbws. 
I  suspect  that  a  line  has  been  lost,  preceding — '*  The  lives  of 
those,"  &c.  and  that  this  speech  belongs  to  Whitmore  ;  for  it  il 
inconsistent  with  what  the  captain  says  afterwards.    The  worf 
cannot  is  not  in  the  folio.  The  old  play  affords  no  assistance.  The 
word  now  added  is  necessary  to  the  sense,  and  is  a  less  innovation 
on  the  text  than  what  has  been  made  in  the  modem  editions—-' 
"  Nor  can  those  lives,"  &c. 

The  emendation  made  in  this  passage,  (which  was  written  by 
Shakspeare,  there  being  no  trace  of  it  in  the  old  play,)  is  8V|H 
ported  by  another  in  Coriolanus,  in  which  we  have  again  tbe 
same  expression,  and  nearly  the  same  sentiments : 
"  The  man  I  speak  of  cannot  in  the  world 
'*  Be  singly  counterpoised"     Malonb. 
The  difference  between  the  Captain's  present  and  succeeding 
sentiments  may  thus  be  accounted  for.    Here,  he  is  only  striving 
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*  1  Gbi«t.  m  fpve  it,  ^;  and  therefore  spare 

my  life. 

*  2  Gent.  And  so  will  I,  and  write  home  for  it 

straight. 

*  Whit.  I  lost  mine  eye  in  laying  the  prize  aboard;; 
'  And  therefore,  to  revenge  it,  shalt  thou  die ; 

\To  Svr, 
'  And  so  should  these,  if  I  might  have  my  will. 

*  C^F.  Be  not  SO  rash;  take  ransom,  let  him  live. 
'  SvF.  Look  on  my  George,  I  am  a  gentleman  " ; 

*  Rate  me  at  what  thou  wilt,  thou  shalt  be  p^d. 

*  Whit.   And  so  am  I ;  my  name  is — Walter 

Whitmore. 

*  How  now?  why  start 'st  thou.^  what,  doth  death 

affiight  ? 

*  Svr.  Thy  name  afTrights  me  ^,  in  whose  sound 

is  death. 

*  A  cunning  man  did  calculate  my  Urth, 

*  And  told  me — that  by  Water*  I  should  die : 

to  intimidate  his  pmoners  intn  a  reod^  payment  of  their  raniiom. 
Afterwards  his  natural  difipo:<i( ion  incliues  him  to  mercy,  till  he  ia 
provoked  by  the  upbraidings  of  Suffbllc.    STSBVENa. 

*  LooV  on  my  Geokgb,]     In  the  fint  edition  it  is  my  ring. 

WliRBURTON. 

Mere  we  have  another  proof  of  what  has  been  already  so  often 
observed.  A  ring  and  a  George  could  never  have  been  confounded 
either  by  the  eye  or  the  ear.  So.  in  the  original  play  the  ransom 
of  each  of  Suffolk's  companiona  is  a  hundrnl  pounds,  but  here  a 
thousand  crowns.     Malone. 

^  Thy  name  affrights  me,]  But  he  had  heard  his  uame  before, 
wtbout  being  startled  by  it.  In  the  old  play,  as  soon  as  ever  the 
captain  has  consigned  him  to  "  Walter  Whickmore,"  Suffolk  m- 
nudiatHy  exclaims,  Wafier !  Whickmore  asks  him,  why  he. 
fean  him,  and  Suffolk  replies,  "  It  is  thy  name  affrights  me." 
Our  author  has  here,  as  in  some  other  places,  fallen  into  an  im- 
propriety, by  sometimes  following  and  sometimea  deserting  hia 
original.    Malonb. 

*  —  by  Water — 1  So,  in  Queen  Margaret's  letter  to  tbia 
Dnke  of  Suffolk,  by  Michael  Drayton  : 

"  I  pray  thee,  Poole,  have  care  bow  thou  doat  pass, 
"  Never  the  sea  yet  half  so  dangerous  was. 


:a  yet  hal 
told,  by 


And  one  foretold,  by  xoaUr  thou  sbould'st  die,"  &c. 
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^  Yet  let  not  this  make  thee  be  bloody  mmded ; 

*  Thy  name  is — Gualtier,  being  rightly  sounded. 

*  fVniT.  Gualtier,  or  f Falter,  which  it  is,  I  care 
not; 
'  Ne*er  yet  did  base  dishonour  blur  our  name^ 

*  But  with  our  sword  we  wip'd  away  the  blot ; 

*  Therefore,  when  merchant-like  I  sell  revenge, 
^  Broke  be  my  sword,  my  arms  torn  and  defac'd, 

*  And  I  proclaimed  a  coward  through  the  worid ! 

[^Lays  hold  on  Suffolk. 
'  SuF.   Stay,   Whitmore;   for  thy  prisoner  is  a 
prince. 
The  duke  of  Suffolk,  William  de  la  P6le. 

^  fFmr.  The  duke  of  Suffolk,  muffled  up  in  rags! 
SuF.  Ay,  but  these  rags  are  no  part  of  the  duke ; 
Jove  sometime  went  disgub*d.  And  why  not  I^? 

A  note  on  these  lines  says,  "  The  witch  of  Eye  received  an- 
swer from  her  spirit,  that  the  Duke  of  Suffolk  should  take  heed 
of  toater"    See  the  fourth  scene  of  the  first  Act  of  this  play. 

Steeveni. 

This  prophecy,  and  its  accomplishment,  are  (fifiierently  stated  If 
a  contemporary  in  the  Paston  Letters,  vol.  i.  p.  40.  The  vessa 
there  is  said  to  have  been  called  Nicholas  of  the  Tower.  '*  Abo 
he  asked  the  name  of  the  shippe,  and  whanne  he  knew  it  he  re- 
membered Stacy  that  said  if  he  might  eschape  the  daunger  of 
the  Towr  he  should  be  saffe,  and  thanne  his  herte  fiiylyd  hifl^" 

&e.       BOSWELL. 

^  Ne*er  yet  did  base  dishonour,  &c.]  This  and  the  foUowiiig 
linet  are  founded  on  thene  two  in  the  old  play : 

"  And  therefore  ere  I  merchant-like  sell  blood  for  gold, 
"  Then  cast  me  headlong  down  into  ike  sea.** 
The  new  image  which  Shakspeare.  has  introdnced  into  tUa 
speech,  **  —  my  arms  torn  and  defac'd,** — is  found  alao  in  VSng 
Richaid  II. : 

'*  From  my  own  windows  torn  my  household  coai, 
*'  Raz*d  out  my  impress  ;  leaving  me  no  sign,** 
"  Save  men*s  opinions,  and  my  living  blaod,-^ 
"  To  show  the  world  I  am  a  gentleman." 
See  the  notes  on  that  pass^.    See  vol.  xvi.  p.  89,  a.  S  and  4. 

^  Jove  sometime  went  disguia*d>  &c.]  This  ?eite  or  omitted  in 
all  but  the  first  old  edition,  [quaito  1600,]  withook  wUch  vHiat 
follows  is  not  aenae.    The  next  line  also : 
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C^p.  But  Jove  was  never  slbia,  as  thou  shblt  be. 
'  SuF.    Obscure  and  lowly  swain/  king  Heniy's 
blood. 
The  honourable  blood  of  Lancaster", 

*  Must  not  be  shed  by  such  a  jaded  groom  K 
Hast  thou  not  kiss'd  thy  hand,  and  held  my  stirrup  ? 

*  Bare-headed  plodded  by  my  foot-ctoth  mule, 

*  And  thought  thee  happy  when  I  shook  my  head? 

*  How  often  hast  thou  waited  at  my  cup, 

*  Fed  from  my  trencher,  kneel'd  down  at  the  board, 
'  When  I  have  feasted  with  queen  Margaret  ? 

*  Remember  it,  and  let  it  make  thee  crest-&U'n; 

*  Ay,  and  allay  this  thy  abortive  pride*: 

*  How  in  our  voiding  lobby  hast  thou  stood, 

*  And  duly  w^ted  for  my  coming  forth  P 

"  Obflcure  and  tovrlf  iwain,  king  Henry's  blood," 
VM  &bely  put  in  the  Captain'^  mouth.     Pore. 
1  —  LOWLY  swain,]     The  folio  reads—"  hwy  nrain." 

Stebtini. 
The  quarto,  louili/.     In  a  subsequent  passage  the  folio  has  the 
word  right : 

"  By  such  a  loni^  vusal  aa  thyself." 
laouiif  was  undoubtedly  an  errour  of  the  press.  Malonb. 
*  The  honourable  blood  of  Lancaster,]  How  had  Suffolk  any 
of  this  blood  ?  If  Shakspeare  had  been  well  acauaioted  with  thu 
duke's  pedigree,  I  think  be  would  not  have  failea  to  make  some  of 
liU  adversaries  repronch  him  with  his  low  extnictioa.  His  great 
grandfather  was  a  merchant  at  Hull.     Bl«kswat. 

9  —  a  jADMD  groom.]  I  suppose  he  means  a  low  fellow,  fit 
only  to  attend  upon  horses ;  which  in  our  author's  time  were  fre- 
aocfitly  temed  jadu.  The  original  play  huijaify,  which  conveys 
tnia  meaning  (the  only  one  that  the  words  seem  to  afibrd,)  more 
tieai\y.  Jaded  being  liable  to  an  equivoque.  Jaded  groom,  how- 
ever, may  mean  a  groom  whom  all  men  treat  with  contempt ;  as 
mrtbleis  as  the  most  paltry  kind  of  hone. 
So.  in  King  Hen»y  Vlll. ; 

" if  we  live  thus  tamely, 

"  To  be  th,vMJaJ»d  by  a  pieee  of  scarlet—."    Mu.oin. 
A  jaded  groom  may  signify  a  groom  who  has  hitherto  boot 
treated  with  no  greater cereatony  than  a  hone.     Stsbvbns. 

'  —  abortive  pnde :]     Pride  that  has  had  birth  too  soon,  ptide 
usiiine  Mm  its  time.    Johnson. 
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*  This  hand  of  mine  hath  writ  in  thy  behalf, 

'  And  therefore  shall  it  charm  thy  riotous  tongue  \ 

*  Whit.  Speak,  captain,  shall  I  stab  the  fcnlom 

swain  ? 

*  Cjp.  First  let  my  words  stab  him,  as  he  hath 

me. 
^  SuF.  Base  slave !  thy  words  are  blunt,  and  so 
art  thou. 

*  CjiP.  Convey  him  hence,  and  on  our  long4x)Bf  s 

side 
'  Strike  off  hb  head. 
SuF.  Thou  dar*st  not  for  thy  own*. 

CjiP.  Yes,  Poole. 
SuF.  Poole  ? 

Cap.  Poole  ?  Sir  Poole  ?  lord  *  ? 

I  _  CHABM  THY  Hotous  TONGUE.]  1.  c.  restrain  thy  Ucen- 
tiouR  talk,  compel  thee  to  be  silent.  See  Mr.  Steevens's  note 
in  Othello,  vol.  ix.  p.  477>  n.  9,  where  lago  uses  the  same  ex* 
pression.     It  occurs  frequently  in  the  books  ofour  author's  age. 

Malovs. 
Again,  in  the  Third  Part  of  this  play.  Act  V.  Sc.  III. : 
"  Peace,  wilful  boy,  or  I  will  cnarm  your  tongue.** 

Stbbvbns. 
^  Thou  daf  St  not,  &c.]     In  the  quarto  edition  the  passage 
stands  thus : 

"  Suf,  Thou  dar*st  not  for  thy  own. 
"  Cap.  Yes,  Pole  ? 
"  Suf.  Pole  ? 

''  Cap.  Ay,  Pole,  puddle,  kennel,  sink  and  dirt, 
*'  ril  stop  that  yawning  mouth  of  thine.** 
I  think  the  two  intermediate  speeches  should  be  inserted  in  the 
text,  to  introduce  the  Captain's  repetition  of  Poole^  &c. 

STBBVBirS. 

It  is  clear  from  what  follows  that  these  speeches  were  not  in- 
tended to  be  rejected  by  Shakspeare,  but  accidentally  omitted  at 
the  press.     I  have  therefore  restored  them.    Malokb. 

'  Poole  ?  Sir  Poole  ?  lord  ?]  The  dissonance  of  this  broken 
line  makes  it  almost  certain  that  we  should  read  with  a  kind  of 
ludicrous  climax : 

"  Poole  ?  Sir  Poole  ?  lord  Poole  ?  " 

He  then  plays  upon  the  name  Poole,  kennel^  puddle. 

JOHMSOV. 
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*  Ay,  kennel,  puddle,  sink  ;  whose  filth  and  dirt 

*  Troubles  the  silver  spring  where  England  drinks. 

*  Now  will  I  dam  up  this  thy  yawning  mouth, 

*  For  swallowing*  the  treasure  of  the  realm : 

*  Thy  lips,  that  kiss'd  the  queen,  shall  sweep  the 

ground ; 
'  And  thou,  that  smiFdst  at  good  duke  Humphrey's 

death  ^, 
<  Against  the  senseless  winds  shalt  grin  in  vain  \ 

*  Who,  in  contempt,  shall  hiss  at  thee  again  ^ : 

*  And  wedded  be  thou  to  the  hags  of  hell, 

*  For  daring  to  affy  ®  a  mighty  lord 

4  For  swallowing — ]  He  means,  perhaps,  so  as  to  prevent  thy 
swallowing,  &c.  So,  in  The  Puritan,  1607  :  *'  —  he  is  now  in 
huckster's  handling /or  running  away.*'  I  have  met  with  many 
other  instances  of  this  kind  of  phraseology.  The  more  obvious 
interpretation,  however,  may  be  the  true  one.     Malonb. 

^  And  thou,  that  smil'dst  at  good  duke  Humphrey *s  death,  &c.] 
This  enumeration  of  Suffolk's  crimes  seems  to  have  been  sug- 
mted  by  The  Mirrour  of  Magistrates,  1575,  Legend  of  William 
de  la  Pole : 

"  And  led  me  back  again  to  Dover  road, 

"  Where  unto  me  recounting  all  my  faults^ — 

'•  As  murtheringofduke  Humphrey  in  his  bed, 

"  And  how  I  had  brought  all  the  realm  to  nought, 

•'  Causing  the  king  unlawfully  to  wed, 

'•  There  was  no  grace  but  1  must  lose  my  head." 

Malone. 

*  —  shalt  grin  in  vain,]  From  hence  to  the  end  of  this  speech 
is  undoubtedly  the  original  composition  of  Shakspeare,  no  traces 
of  it  being  found  in  the  elder  play.     Malone. 

^  — the  sensel ess  WINDS— 
Who,  in  CONTEMPT,  shall  hiss  at  thee  again :]     The  same 
worthless  image  occurs  also  in  Romeo  and  Juliet : 
*•     ■  the  winds 

**  Who,  nothing  hurt  withal,  hisi'd  him  in  scorn." 

Steevens. 

•  —  to  AFFY — ]  To  qffy  is  to  betroth  in  marriage.  So,  in 
Drajrton's  Legend  of  Pierce  Gaveston  : 

**  In  Dajids  of  wedlock  did  to  me  qfy 
"Alady,"&c. 
AgMD^  in  the  17th  Song  of  The  Polyolbion ; 
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*  Unto  the  daughter  of  a  worthless  king, 

*  Having  neither  subject,  wealth,  nor  diadem. 

*  By  devilish  policy  art  thou  grown  great, 

*  And,  like  ambitious  Sylla,  overgorg*d 

*  With  gobbet!i  of  thy  mother*s  Ueeding  heart. 

*  By  thee,  Anjou  and  Maine  were  sold  to  France: 

*  The  false  revolting  Normans,  thorough  thee, 

*  Dbdain  to  call  us  lord ;  and  Rcardy 

*  Hath  slain  their  governors,  surpriz'd  our  forts, 

*  And  sent  the  ra^ed  soldiers  wounded  home. 

*  The  princely  Warwick,  and  the  Nevils  all,— 

*  Whose  dreadful  swords  were  never  drawa  in 

vain, — 
"^  As  hating  thee,  are  rising'  up  in  arms : 

*  And  now  the  house  of  York — thrust  from  the 

crown, 

*  By  shameful  murder  of  a  guiltless  king, 

*  And  lofty  proud  encroaching  tyranny, — 

*  Bums  with  reven^ng  fire ;  whose  hopeful  colous 

*  Advance  our  half-fac'd  sun  \  striving  to  shine, 

*  Under  the  which  is  writ— -/«t7iVw  nubibus. 

*  The  commons  here  in  Kent  are  up  in  arms : 

*  And,  to  conclude,  reproach,  and  beggary, 

*  Is  crept  into  the  palace  of  our  king, 

*  And  aJl  by  thee : — Away  !  convey  him  hence. 

*  Sur.    O  that  I  were  a  god,  to  shoot  foith 
thunder 
"*  Upon  these  paltry,  servile,  al]gect  drudges  I 

"  •^—  the  Almaine  emperor^s  bride 

'*  Which  after  to  the  earl  of  Anjoa  was  qffkfdr 

Stbevbhs. 
9  —  ARB  rising — 3     Old  copy— iiii^  rising.     Corrected  bf 
Mr.  Rowe.    Malonx. 
1  — whose  hopeful  colours 
Advance  our  half-&c'd  sun,]     **  Edward  HI.  bare  fiv  Ui 
device  the  rays  of  the  sun  dispenting  themselves  out  of  a  doud.'t 
Camdcn*s  Remaines.    Maloitb. 
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*  Small  things  make  base  men  proud :  *  this  vil- 

lun  here, 

*  Being  captain  of  a  pinnace^,  threatens  more 

*  Than  Btu^lus  the  strong  Itlyrian  pirate  *. 

'  Drones  suck  not  eagles'  blood,  but  rob  bee-hives. 
'  It  is  impossible,  that  I  should  die 

*  By  such  a  lowly  vassal  as  thyself. 

*  'Thy  words  move  r^e,  and  not  remorse,  in  me  * : 

*  RciDgcmptaia  or  apiNNACB,]  A  n'n n ace  did  not  ancientljr 
signify,  aa  at  preoent,  a  man  of  war's  boat,  but  a  ship  of  itnafl 
burthen.  So,  in  Winwood's  Memorinla,  vol.  iij.  p.118:  "The 
king  (James  I.)  naming  the  great  ship.  Trade's  Increase;  and 
the  prince,  a  pinnace  of  250  tons  (built  to  wut  upon  her,)  Pepper- 
corn."    Steevbns. 

The  complement  of  men  on  board  a  pinnace  (or  ipyner)  wai 
about  twenty-five.     See  Paston  Letters,  vol.  i.  p.  159.     Hbnlet. 

1  Than  Barf^ulus  the  strong  lllyrian  pirate.]  Mr.  Theobald 
Of*,  "  This  wight  I  have  not  been  able  to  trace,  or  discover  froin 
what  legend  our  author  derived  his  acquaintance  with  him." 
And  yet  he  ii  to  be  met  wA\\  in  Tully's  Offices ;  and  the  legend 
b  the  bmous  Theopompus's  History :  "  Bai^lus,  lllyrius  latro, 
de  quo  est  apud  Theopompum,  magnas  opes  h^uit."  lib.  ii. 
cap.  xi.     Wabbubtom. 

Dr.  Farmer  observes  that  Shakspeare  might  have  met  with  thii 
pirate  in  two  trsnslationi.  Robert  Whvtinton,  1533,  calls  him 
"  Ba^^lus,  a  [nrate  upon  the  sea  ot  Illiiy ;  "  and  Nicholas 
GiimcMld,  about  twenty-three  years  afterwards,  "  Barguloa,  the 
Ulyrian  robber." 

BarguluB  does  not  make  his  appearance  in  the  quarto ;  but  we 
have  another  hero  in  his  room.    The  Captain,  savs  Suffolk  : 
"  Threatens  more  plagues  than  mighty  Aoradat, 
"  The  great  Macedonian  pirate." 

I  know  nothing  more  of  this  Abradai,  than  tliat  he  is  mea- 
ttoned  by  Greene  in  hi^  Penelope's  Web,  1601  : 

"  Abradai  the  great  Macedonian  pirat  thought  every  one  had 
a  letter  of  mart  that  bare  sayles  in  the  ocean."    Stebvbns. 

Here  we  see  another  proof  of  what  has  been  before  su^ested. 
Mai-ohb. 

*  Thy  words  move  rage,  and  not  remorse,  in  me :]  This  line 
Shakspeare  has  injndiciouRly  taken  from  the  Captain,  to  wIhmd 
it  is  attributed  in  the  original  play,  and  given  it  to  Suffolk ;  for 
^hat  remorse,  that  is,  />tf y,  could  Suffolk  be  called  upon  to  show 
to  his  auaSant  i  whereas  the  Captain  might  with  propriety  say 

VOL.  XVIII.  U 
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M  go  of  message  from  the  queen  to  France; 
'  I  charge  thee,  waft  me  safely  cross  the  channel. 

'  Cap.  Walter, 

^  Whit^  Come,  Suffolk,  I  must  waft  thee  to  thy 

death. 
♦  SuF.  Penh  gelidus  timor  occupat  artus  * : — 'tis 
thee  I  fear. 

to  his  captive — thy  haughty  language  exasperates  me,  instead  of 
exciting  my  compassion,     Malone. 

Perhaps  our  author  meant  (however  imperfectly  he  may  have 
expressed  himself,)  to  make  Suffolk  say—"  Your  words  excite 
my  anger,  instead  of  prompting  me  to  solicit  pity.*'     Stsbtbiti. 

The  meaning,  I  apprehend,  is  this,  '*  You  have  not  made  me 
feel  remorse  for  the  crimes  with  which  you  have  charged  me, 
but  rage  at  your  insolence.*'  Remorse,  in  our  old  writers,  some* 
times  signified  piti^  ;  but  was  also  used  in  its  modem  sense. 

BOSWXLL. 

^  Pen^  gelidus  timor  occuvat  artus  .*]  The  folio,  where  alone 
this  line  is  found,  reads — Pine,  &c.  a  corruption,  I  suppose,  of 
Ipene]  the  word  that  I  have  sul^tituted  in  its  place.  I  know  not 
what  other  word  could  have  been  intended.  The  editor  of  the 
second  folio,  and  all  the  modem  editors,  have  escaped  the  difficulty 
by  suppressing  the  word.  The  measure  is  of  little  consequence, 
for  no  such  line,  I  believe,  exists  in  any  classick  author.  Dr. 
Grey  refers  us  to  "  Ovid  de  Trist.  313,  and  Metamorph.  24-7  :*' 
a  very  wide  field  to  range  in ;  however,  with  some  trouble  I  foood 
out  what  he  meant.  This  line  is  not  in  Ovid  (nor  I  believe  in  any 
other  poet)  ;  but  in  his  De  Tristibas  lib.  i.  £1.  iii.  1  IS,  we  find : 

Navita,  confessus  gelido  pallore  timorem — , 
and  in  his  Metamorph.  lib.  iv.  247,  we  meet  with  these  lines: 
Ille  quidem  gelidos  radiomm  viribus  artus^ 
Si  queat,  in  vivum  tentat  revocare  calorem.     Malonb. 

In  the  eleventh  book  of  Virgil,  Tumus  (addressing  Draooes) 
says — 

—  cur  ante  tubam  tremor  occupat  artus  9 

This  is  as  near,  I  conceive,  to  Suffolk's  quotation,  as  either  of 
the  passages  already  produced.  Yet,  somewhere,  in  the  wide 
expanse  of  Latin  Poetry,  ancient  and  modern,  the  very  wonb  in 
question  may  hereafter  be  detected. 

Pene,  the  gem  which  appears  to  have  illuminated  the  dreaiy 
mine  of  collation,  is  beheld  to  so  little  advantage  above-grnmndi 
that  I  am  content  to  leave  it  where  it  was  discovered.  Stbbvbhs* 

In  the  seventh  book  of  the  JEneid,  v.  4-46,  we  find — 
Subitus  tremor  occupat  artus.     Boswell. 
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*  fVsiT.  Thou  sbalt  have  cause  to  fear,  Wore  I 

leave  thee. 

*  What,  are  ye  daunted  now  ?  now  will  ye  stoc^  ? 

*  1  Gent.  My  gracious  lord,  entreat  him,  speak 

himffur. 

*  SuF.  Suffi}lk's  imperial  tongue  is  stem  and  rough, 
'  Us'd  to  command,  untaught  to  plead  for  favour. 

'  Far  be  it,  we  should  honour  such  as  these 

*  With  humble  suit:  no,  rather  let  my  head 

*  Stoop  to  the  block,  than  these  knees  bow  to  any, 

*  Save  to  the  God  of  heaven,  and  to  my  king ; 
'  And  sooner  dance  upon  a  bloody  pole, 

*  Hian  stand  uncover'd  to  the  vulgar  groom. 

*  True  nobility  is  exempt  from  fear: — 

'  More  can  I  bear,  than  you  dare  execute  '. 

'  CjtP.  Hale  him  away,  and  let  him  talk  no  more. 
'  Sur.  Come,  soldiers,  show  what  cruelty  ye  can  % 

*  More  can  I  bear,  thau  you  dare  execute.]  So,  in  Kinr 
Henry  VUI.: 

*'  —  I  an  able  now,  methinks, 
"  (Out  of  a  fortitude  of  soul  1  feel,) 
*'  To  endure  more  miseries,  and  greater  far, 
"  Than  my  weak-hearted  enemies  dare  offer." 
Agun,  in  Othello : 

"  Thou  hast  not  half  that  power  to  do  me  harm, 
•*  As  I  have  to  be  hurt."  Malork. 
T  Come,  soldieiB,  show  what  cruelty  ve  can,]  In  the  folio  this 
line  19  ^ven  to  the  Captain  by  the  carelessness  of  the  printer  or 
tnnscnber.  The  present  regulation  was  made  by  Sir  Thomas 
Hanmer,  and  followed  by  Dr.  Warburton.  See  the  latter  port 
ofnol«6,  p.  264.     Malonb. 

Surely  (an  has  been  suggested)  this  line  belongs  to  the  next 
speech.  No  cruelty  was  meditated  beyond  decollation;  and 
without  such  an  introduction,  there  is  an  obscure  abruptness  in 
the  beginning  of  Suffolk's  reply  to  the  Captain.     Stbbvbks. 

Mr.  Sleeveia  has  observed  that  "  no  cruelty  was  meditated  be- 
yond decollation  ;"  butweleam  from  the  letter  in  the  Paston  collee- 
tion  which  I  have  already  quoted,  that  this  was  very  barbarously 
performed,  "  oon  of  the  lewdesle  of  the  shippe  badde  hym  ley 
down  his  hedde  and  he  shuld  be  fair  ford  with  and  dye  on  « 
swerde,  and  toke  a  rutty  guierde  and  smotte  of  his  hedde  withyn 
balfe  a  dooeyn  strides. "  Boswbll. 
U2 
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'That  this  my  death  may  never  be  fimrgot  !— 
*  Great  men  oft  die  by  vile  bezonians  ^ : 
'  A  Roman  sworder^  and  banditto  slave, 
'  Murder'd  sweet  Tully ;'  Brutus'  bastard  hand^ 
'  Stabb'd  Julius  Caesar ;  savage  islanders, 
'  Pompey  the  great  ^ :  and  Suffolk  dies  by  {Pirates. 

[^Exit  Si/F.  with  Whit,  and  Others* 
Cap.  And  as  for  these  whose  ransom  we  have  set, 

9  —  bezonians :]  See  a  note  on  the  second  part  of  King 
Henry  FV.  vol.  xvii.  p.  224,  n.  4 : 

**  Bisognoso,  is  a  mean  low  roan.** 

So,  in  Sir  Giles  Goosecap,  1606 : 

"  — -  if  he  come  to  me  like  your  Besognio,  or  your  boor.** 

Again,  in  Markham's  English  Husbandman,  p.  4 : 

"The  ordinary  tillers  of  the  earth,  such  as  we  call  husband- 
men ;  in  France  peasants,  in  Spain  besoni/ans,  and  generally  the 
cloutshoe."    Stbivims. 

9  A  Roman  sworder,  &c.]  i.  e.  Herennius,  a  centurion,  and 
Popilius  Laenas,  tribune  of  the  soldiers.    Steevens. 

'  — -  Brutus*  BASTARD  hand  ^-]  Brutus  was  the  son  of  Seniria, 
a  Roman  lady,  who  had  been  concubine  to  Julius  Caesar. 

Stbbvshs. 

^  Pompey  the  great :]  The  poet  seems  to  have  confounded  the 
storv  of  Pompey  with  some  other.    Johnson. 

'Aiis  circumstance  might  be  advanced  as  a  slight  proof,  in  aid 
of  many  stronger,  that  our  poet  was  no  classical  scholar.  Snch 
a  one  could  not  easily  have  forgotten  the  manner  in  which  the  life 
of  Pompey  was  concluded.  Pompey,  however,  is  not  in  the 
quarto,  openser  likewise  abounds  with  deviations  bam  esta- 
blished history  and  fable.     Steevens. 

Pompey  being  killed  by  Achillas  and  Septimios  at  the  moment 
that  the  Egyptian  fishing  boat  in  which  they  were,  readied  tke 
coast,  and  his  head  being  thrown  into  the  sea,  (a  circumstance 
which  Shakspeare  found  in  North's  translation  of  Plutarch,)  his 
mistake  does  not  appear  more  extraordinary  than  some  otben 
which  have  been  pointed  out  in  his  works. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  introduction  of  Pompey  was  among 
Shakspeare*s  additions  to  the  old  play :  This  may  account  for  the 
classical  error  into  which  probably  the  original  author  would  not 
have  fallen.     In  the  quarto  the  lines  stand  thus : 
"  A  sworder,  and  banditto  slave. 
Murdered  sweet  Tully ; 
Brutus'  bastard  hand  stabb'd  Julius  Caesar, 
'*  And  Suffolk  dies  by  pirates  on  the  seas,"     Malonb. 
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It  is  our  pleasure  one  of  tbem  depart :    . 
Therefore  come  you  with  us,  and  let  him  go. 

[Ea^unt  all  but  thejirst  Gentleman. 

Re-enter  Wuitmore^  with  Suffoli^s  Body., 

*  fFmr.  There  let  hib  head  and  lifeless  body  lie^ 

•  Until  the  queen  his  mistress  bury  it  ^t  [^I^P'* 

'  1  Gent.  O  barbarous  and  bloody. spectacle! 

•  His  body  will  I  bear  unto  the  king : 

^  If  he  revenge  it  not,  yet  will  his  frieqds ; 

•  So  will  the  queen,  that  living  held  hini  desMr. . 

[£j;iit^  mth  the  Body. 


SCENE  11. 
Blackheath. 

Enter  George  Bevis  and  John  Holland. 

•  Geo.  Come,  and  get  thee  a  sworj*,  though 
^  made  of  a  lath  ;  they  have  been  up  these  two 
•  days. 

*  John.  They  have  the  more  need  to  sleep  now 
'then. 

'  Geo.  I  tell  thee  ^,  Jack  Cade  the  clothier  means 

>  There  let  hia  head,  &c.]     Instead  of  this  speech,  the  quarto 
gives  us  the  following : 

''  Cap,  Off  with  his  head,  and  send  it  to  the  queen, 
**  And  ransomless  this  prisoner  shall  go  free, 
"  To  see  it  safe  deliver'd  unto  her.*'    otbbvbns. 
See  Sir  John  Fenn*s  Collection  of  The  Paston  Letters^  vol.  i. 
p.  40.     Hbnlby. 

f  —  get  thee  a  BwordJ     The  quarto  reads — Come  away, 
Niek^  Mnd put  a  long  staff' in  thy  pike,  &c.    Stexvbms. 

So  afterwards,  insteadof  "  Cade  the  clothier,*'  we  hare  In  the 
c|iiarto  **  Cade  the  d^er  oi  Athford*'    Malohb. 
.  f  I  tell  thee,]     In  the  original  play  this  speech  is  introduced 
more  naluraliy.    McA  asks  Geoige  '*  Sirra  George,  what*s  the 
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*  to  dress  the  commonwealth,  and  torn  it»  and  seta 
'  new  nap  upon  it. 

John.  So  he  had  need»  for  'tis  threadbare.  Well, 
I  say,  it  was  never  merry  world  in  England  ^  since 
gentlemen  came  up  ^. 

*  Geo.  O  miserable  age !  \^rtue  is  not  regarded 

*  in  handycrafts-men. 

*  John.  The  nobility  think  scom  to  go  in  leather 
'  aprons. 

*  Geo.  Nay  more,  the  king's  council  are  no  good 

*  workmen. 

*  John.  True ;  And  yet  it  is  said, — Labour  in 

*  thy  vocation :  which  is  as  much  to  say,  as, — ^let 

*  the  magistrates  be  labouring  men ;  and  therefore 

*  should  we  be  magistrates. 

*  Geo.  Thou  hast  hit  it :  for  there's  no  better 

*  sign  of  a  brave  mind,  than  a  hard  hand. 

*  John.  I  see  them !  I  see  them  !  There's  Best's 

*  son,  the  tanner  of  Wingham ; 

*  Geo.  He  shall  have  the  skins  of  our  enemies, 

*  to  make  dog's  leather  of. 

John.  And  Dick  the  butcher  ®, 

matter?"  to  which  George  replies,  '*  Why  many.  Jack  Cdfe, 
the  dyer  of  Asbford  here,'*  8cc.    Malonb. 

^  Well,  I  say,  it  was  never  merry  world  in  England,  &c.] 
The  same  phrase  was  used  by  the  Duke  of  Suffolk  in  the  time  oif 
Henry  VIII. :  "  Then  stept  forth  the  Duke  of  Suffoike  from  the 
King,  and  spake  with  a  hault  countenance  these  words :  It  wu 
never  merry  in  England  (quoth  bee)  while  we  had  any  Cardinals 
among  us,'*  &c.     Stawe*s  Chronicle^  fo.  16S1,  p.  546.     Rbbd. 

7  —since  gentlemen  came  up.]    Thus  we  familiarly  say— a 
fashion  comes  up.     Steevens. 

^  And  Dick  the  butcher,]     In  the  first  copy  thus : 

"  Why  there's  Dick  the  butcher,  and  Robin  the  sadler,  and 
Will  that  came  a  wooing  to  our  Nan  last  Sunday,  and  Harry  and 
Tom,  and  Gregory,  that  should  have  your  pamell,  and  a  great 
sort  more,  is  come  from  Rochester  and  from  Maidstone^  and 
Canterbury,  and  all  the  towns  hereabouts,  and  we  must  all  be 
lords,  or  squires,  as  soon  as  Jack  Cade  is  king.    Malonk. 
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*  Geo.  Then  is  sin  struck  down  like  an  ox,  and 

*  iniquity  s  throat  cut  like  a  calf. 

*  John.  And  Smith  the  weaver : 

*  Geo.  ArgOy  their  thread  of  life  is  spun. 

*  John.  Come,  come,  let's  fall  in  with  them. 

Drum.     Enter  C^de,  Dick  the  Butcher,  Smith 
the  Weaver,  and  Others  in  great  number. 

*  Cade.  We  John  Cade,  so  termed  of  our  sup- 

*  posed  father, 

*  Dick.  Or  rather,  of  stealing  a  cade  of  herrings  •. 

[Aside. 
'  Cade.  — -  for  our  enemies  shall  fall  before  us  ^, 

9  —  a  CAOB  of  herrings.]  That  is,  a  barrel  of  herrings.  I 
suppose  tlie  word  heg,  which  is  now  used,  is  cade  corrupted. 

'Johnson. 
A  cade  is  less  than  a  barrel.  The  quantity  it  should  contain  is 
ascertained  by  the  accounts  of  the  Celeress  of  the  Abbey  of 
Bericing.  ''  Memorandum  that  a  barrel  of  herryng  shold  contene 
a  thousand  herryngs,  and  a  cade  of  herryng  six  hundreth,  six 
score  to  the  hundreth.**     Mon,  Ang,  i.  83.     Malonb. 

Nash  speaks  of  having  weighed  one  of  Gabriel  Harvey*s  books 
agunst  a  cade  of  herrings,  and  ludicrously  says,  "That  the 
rebel  Jacke  Cade  was  the  first  that  devised  to  put  redde  herrings 
in  cades  f  and  from  him  they  have  their  name.**  Praise  of  the  Bm 
Herrings  1599.  Cade,  however,  is  derived  from  Cadus,  Lat.  a 
cask  or  barrel.     Steevbns. 

s  — our  enemies  shall  fall  before  us,]  He  alludes  to  hia 
name  Cade,  from  cado,  Lat.  tofaU,  He  has  too  much,  learning 
for  his  character.    Johnson. 

**  We  John  Cade,  &c.]  This  passage,  I  think,  should  be  fe* 
gulated  thus : 

Cade.  We  John  Cade,  so  termed  of  our  supposed  &ther, 

for  our  enemies  shall  fall  before  us ; 
Dick,  Or  rather  of  stealing  a  cade  of  herrings. 
Cade,  Inspired  with  the  spirit,'*  &c.    Tyrwhitt. 
In  the  old  play  the  corresponding  passage  stands  thus : 
"  I  John  Cade,  so  named  for  my  valiancy, — 
••  Dick.  Or  rather^br  stealing  of  a  cade  of  sprats.'* 
The  transposition  recommended  by  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  is  so  plausi- 
ble^ that  I  had  once  regulated  the  text  accordingly.     But  Dick's 
quibbling  on  the  word  of  (which  is  used  by  Cade>  according  to 
Uie  phraseology  of  our  author's  time,  for  by,  and  as  employed  by 
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*  inspired  with  the  spirit  of  putting  down  kings  and 

*  princes, — Command  silence. 

Dick.  Silence  ! 
C^DE.  My  father  was  a  Mortimer,— 
Dick.  He  was  an  honest  man,  and  a  good  brick- 
layer. [Jsidt. 

*  C^DE.  My  mother  a  Plantagenet,-— 

'  Dick.  I  knew  her  well,  she  was  a  midwife. 

[jiside. 

*  C^DE.  My  wife  descended  of  the  Lades,— 
Dick.  She  was,  indeed,  a  pedlaFs  daughter,  and 

sold  many  laces.  [Aside. 

*  Smith.  But,  now  of  late,  not  able  to  travel  with 

*  her  furred  pack  ^  she  washes  bucks  here  at  home. 

[Aside. 

*  Cade.  Therefore  am  I  of  an  honourable  iiouse. 

Dick.  Ay,  by  my  faith,  the  field  is  honour- 
able ^ ;  and  there  was  he  born,  under  a  hedge ;  for 
his  father  had  never  a  house,  but  the  cage  ^. 

[Aside. 

Dick,  signifies — on  account  of,)  is  so  much  in  Shakspeare's  man* 
ner,  that  no  change  ought,  I  think,  to  be  made.  If  the  woidi 
**  Or  rather  of  stealing,'*  &c.  be  postponed  to—'*  For  our  enemies 
shall  fall  before  us,**  Dick  then,  as  at  present,  would  assert — that 
Cade  is  not  so  called  on  account  of  a  particular  theft ;  which  in- 
deed would  correspond  sufficiently  with  the  old  play;  but  the 
quibble  on  the  word  of,  which  appears  very  like  a  conceit  of  Shale* 
speare,  would  be  destroyed.  Cade,  as  the  speeches  stand  in  the 
folio,  proceeds  to  assign  the  origin  of  his  name  without  paying  any 
regara  to  what  Dick  has  said. 

O/'is  used  again  in  Coriolanus,  in  the  sense  which  it  bears  ia 
Cade*s  speech  : — "  We  have  been  called  so  of  many.*'  i.  e.  by 
many.     Malonb. 

^  —  furred  pack,]  A  wallet  or  knapsack  of  skin  with  the  hair 
outward.     Johnson. 

3  —  the  FIELD  is  honourable ;]     Perhaps  a  quibble  between 
JUld  in  its  heraldick,  and  in  its  common  acceptation,  was  designed. 

Stbbvens. 

*  —  but  the  CAGE.]  A  cage  was  formerly  a  term  for  a  prison. 
See  Minsheu,  in  v.     We  yet  talk  of  jail-6irfi6.     Malonb. 
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*  C^DB.  Valiant  I  am. 

*  Smith.  'A  must  needs ;  for  beggary  is  valiant. 

[Atide. 
C^DB.  I  am  able  to  endure  much.  ' 

OicK.  No  question  of  that ;  far  I  have  seen  bim 
iHiped  three  market  days  together.  [Atide. 

C^DB.  I  fear  neither  sword  nor  iire. 
Smith.  He  need  not  fear  the  sword,  for  his  coat 
of  ]»oof  *.  [Aside. 

Dick.  But,  methinks,  he  should  stand  in  fear  of 
e*  being  burnt  i'  Uie  band  for  stealing  <A  sheep. 

[Aside. 
Cadb.  Be  brave  then  {  icx  your  captain  is  brave. 
d  Vows  reformation.  There  shall  be,  in  Elngland, 
ran  half-penny  loaves  sold  for  a  penny :  the  three- 
oped  pot  shall  have  ten  hoops' ;  and  I  will  make 
felony,  to  drink  small  beer  :  all  the  realm  sliall 
in  common,  and  in  Cheapside  shall  my  palfiy 

niere  ia  scarce  a  village  in  England  whicli  has  not  a  temporarj 

cc  of  confinement,  sbll  called  ITAc  Ci^e.    Stbbvbmi. 

'  —for  his  cool  is  of  psoof.]    A  (juibble  between  two  senaea 

he  word ;  one  as  being  able  to  reaist,  the  other  ai  being  vatU* 

•d,  that  is,  long  worn.     Hanueb. 

'  ^the  THRKB-HooPED  pot  shsll  have  ten  hoopi  ;]     In  The 

fa  Hom-Booke.  a  satirical  pamphlet  by  Deckar,  1609,  itotrp* 

mentiooed  among  other  drinking  measures :  "  —  his  hofm», 
«,  half-cans,"  he.     And  Nash,  in  his  Pierce  Pennilesse  his  ■ 
ipHcatioD   to   the  Devil,   1595,  says:  "I  believe  koopei   ia 
lit  potK  were  invented  to  that  end,  that  every  man  should  take 
A0C7W,  and  no  more." 

t  i^peara  from  a  passage  in  Cynthia's  Revels,  by  Ben  Jotuon, 
t  "  burning  of  cans  "  was  one  of  the  offices  of  a  city  magistrate. 
ippose  he  means  burning  such  as  were  not  of  statutable  mea- 
e.     Stbsvbnb. 

ka  anonymous  commentator  supposes,  perhaps  with  mme 
th.  that  "  the  burning  of  cans  "  was,  marking  them  with  a  red* 

iron,  which  is  still  practiced  by  the  magistrate  in  many  coun- 
boTOughs,  in  proof  of  Mei'r  Aeing' statutable  measure.— These 
t,  it  should  be  observed,  were  of  wood.     Hehlbt. 
At.  Whalley  has  given  this  explanation  in  a  note  on  thepaaiage 
tted  from  Cynthia's  Revels.    Boiweli.. 
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go  to  grass.    And,  when  I  am  king,  (as  king  I  ^ 

be) 

All.  God  save  your  majesty  I 

*  Cade.  I  thank  you,  good  people : — there  shall 

*  be  no  money  ^ ;   all  shall  eat  and  drink  on  my 
'  score ;  and  I  will  apparel  them  all  in  one  livery, 

*  that  they  may  agree  like  brothers,  and  wcnnship  me 

*  theur  lord. 

*  Dick.  The  first  thing  we  do,  let*s  kill  all  the 

*  lawyers. 

Cade.  Nay,  that  I  mean  to  do.  Is  not  thb  a  la- 
mentable thing  ^,  that  of  the  skin  of  an  innocent 
lamb  should  be  made  parchment  ?  that  parchment, 
being  scribbled  o  er,  should  undo  a  man  ?  Some 
say,  the  bee  stings :  but  I  say,  *tis  the  bee's  wax, 
for  I  did  but  seal  once  to  a  thing,  and  I  was  never 
mine  own  man  since.     How  now  ?  who*s  there  ? 

Enter  some,  bringing  in  the  Clerk  of  Chatham^. 

Smith.  The  clerk  of  Chatham :  be  can  write  and 
read,  and  cast  accompt. 
Cade.  O  monstrous ! 


f  —  there  shall  be  no  money ;]  To  mend  the  world  by  ba- 
nishing money  is  an  old  contrivance  of  those  who  did  not  consider 
that  the  quarrels  and  mischiefs  which  arise  from  money,  as  the 
sign  or  ticket  of  riches,  must,  if  money  were  to  cease,  arise  imme- 
diately from  riches  themselves,  and  could  never  be  at  an  end  till 
every  man  was  contented  with  his  own  share  of  the  goods  of  life. 

Johnson. 

*  Is  not  this  a  lamentable  thing,  &c.]  This  speech  was  trans- 
posed by  Shakspeare,  it  being  found  in  the  old  play  in  a  subse- 
quent scene.     Malone. 

9  —  the  Clerk  of  Chatham. 1  The  person  whom  Shakspeare 
makes  Clerk  of  Chatham  should  seem  to  have  been  one  Thomai 
Bayly,  a  reputed  necromancer,  or  fortune-teller,  at  WhitechapeL 
He  had  formerly  been  a  bosom  friend  of  Cade's,  and  of  the  same 
profession,     n,  Worcester,  \i.  Mil.     Ritson. 

This  person  is  a  nonentity  in  history,  and,  in  all  probability,  a 
character  invented  by  the  writer  of  the  play.  It  is  presumed  that 
few  will  be  inclined  to  agree  with  Mr.  Ritson.    BoycB. 
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Smmtm.  We  took  him  setting  of  boys*  copies '. 

Cade.  Here's  a  villain  ! 

Smith.  H'as  a  book  in  hb  pocket,  with  red  let- 
ers  in*t. 

Cads.  Nay,  then  he  is  a  conjurer. 

Dick.  Nay,  he  can  make  obligations  ^  and  write 
oiirt*hand. 

*  Cade.  I  am  sorry  for*t :  the  man  is  a  proper 
man,  on  mine  honour ;  unless  I  find  him  guilty, 
he  shall  not  die, — Come  hither,  sirrah,  I  must  ex- 
amine thee  :  What  is  thy  name  ? 

Clerk.  Emmanuel. 

Dick.  They  use  to  write  it  on  the  top  of  letters  ^\ 
—Twill  go  hard  with  you. 

*  Cade.  Let  me  alone : — Dost  thou  use  to  write 
thy  name  ?  or  hast  thou  a  mark  to  thyself,  like  an 
honest  plain-dealing  man  ? 

*  We  took  him,  &c.]  We  must  suppose  that  Smith  had  taken 
le  Clerk  some  time  before,  and  left  him  in  the  custody  of  those 
iio  now  bring  him  in.  In  the  old  play  Will  the  'meaoer  enters 
ith  the  Cleric,  though  be  has  not  long  before  been  conversing 
ith  Cade.  Perhaps  it  was  intended  that  Smith  should  go  out 
ftar  his  speech,  ending — "  for  his  coat  isof  proof :  *'  but  no  Exit 
I  marked  in  the  old  copy.  It  is  a  matter  of  little  consequence.— 
t  is,  I  think,  most  probable  that  JViU  was  the  true  name  of  this 
haracter,  as  in  the  old  play,  (so  Dick,  George,  John,  &c.)  and 
liat  Smithy  the  name  of  some  low  actor,  has  crept  into  the  folio 
y  mistake.    Malonb. 

*  —  obligations,]     That  is,  bonds.    Malonb. 

'  They  use  to  write  it  on  the  top  of  letters ;]  i.  e.  Of  letters 
lissive,  and  such  like  publick  acts.    See  Mabillon's  Diplomata. 

Wakbukton. 
In  the  old  anonymous  play,  called  The  Famous  Victories  of 
lenry  V.  containing  the  Honourable  Battel  of  Agincourt,  I  find 
he  same  circumstance.  The  Archbishop  of  Burges  (i.  e.  Bruges) 
I  the  speaker,  and  addresses  himself  to  King  Henry ; 
"  I  beseech  your  grace  to  deliver  me  your  safe 
*'  Conduct,  under  your  broad  seal  Emanuel.*' 
The  King  in  answer  says : 

*'  —  deliver  him  safe  conduct 

"  Under  our  broad  seal  Emanud.'*    Stbevbns. 
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CiEBK.  Sir,  I  thank  God,  I  have  been  so  well 
brought  up,  that  I  can  write  my  name. 

^  All.  He  hath  confessed  x  away  with  him,  he's 
'  a  villain,  and  a  traitor. 

^  Cade.  Away  with  him,  I  say :  hang  him  with 

*  his  pen  and  ink-horn  about  his  neck. 

[Exeunt  some  with  the  Cierk. 

Enter  Michael. 

*  Mich.  Where's  our  general  ? 

*  Cade.  Here  I  am,  thou  particular  fellow. 

*  Mich.  Fly,  fly,  fly!  sir  Humphrey  Stafford  and 
'  his  brother  are  hard  by,  with  the  king^s  forces. 

*  Cade.  Stand,  villain,  stand,  or  111  fell  thee 
'  down  :  He  shall  be  encountered  with  a  man  as 

*  good  as  himself:  He  is  but  a  knight,  is  'a  ? 

*  Mich.  No. 

*  Cade.  To  equal  him,  I  will  make  myself  a 
'  knight  presently ;    Rise   up  sir  John  Mortimer. 

*  Now  have  at  him  *. 

Enter  Sir  Humphrey  Stafford^  and  William  his 
Brother,  with  Drum  and  Forces. 

*  Staf.  Rebellious  hinds,  the  filth  and  scum  of 

Kent, 

*  Mark'd  for  the  gallows, — lay  your  weapons  down, 

*  Home  to  your  cottages,  forsake  this  groom  ;— 

*  The  king  is  merciful,  if  you  revolt. 

*  fF.  Staf.  But  angry,  wrathful,  and  inclm'd  to 

blood, 

4  —  have  at  him.]    After  this  speech  the  old  play  has  the  fol- 
lowing words  : 

••  —  Is  there  any  more  of  them  that  be  knights  ? 
**  Tom,  Yea,  his  brother. 

'*  Cade,  Then  kneel  down,  Dick  Butcher;  rise  up  sir 
**  Dick  Butcher.    Sound  up  the  drum.*' 
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*  If  yoa  go  forward :  therefore  yield,  or  die. 
Cade.  As  for  these  silken-coated  slaves,  I  pass 

not  * ; 
It  is  to  you,  good  people,  that  I  speak, 

*  O'er  whom,  in  time  to  come,  I  hope  to  reign ; 

*  For  I  am  rightful  heir  unto  the  crown. 

*  Staf,  ViUsdn,  thy  father  was  a  plasterer ; 

^  And  thou  thyself,  a  shearman,  Art  thou  not  ? 
Cadb.  And  Adam  was  a  gardener. 

•  JV.  Staf.  And  what  of  that  ? 

Cade.  Marry,  this :— Edmund  Mortimer,  earl  of 
March, 
Married  the  duke  of  Clarence'  daughter ;  Did  he 
not.^ 

•  Stap.  Ay,  sir. 

Cade.  By  her  he  had  two  children  at  one  birth. 
IV.Staf.  That's  false. 

'  Cade.  Ay,  there^s  the  question ;  but,  I  say,  *tis 
true: 

*  The  elder  of  them,  being  put  to  nurse, 

*  Was  by  a  beggar-woman  stoln  away ; 

'  And,  ignorant  of  his  birth  and  parentage, 

*  Became  a  bricklayer,  when  he  came  to  age : 
^  His  son  am  I ;  deny  it,  if  you  can. 

Dmck.  Nay,  'tis  too  true ;  therefore  he  shall  be 
king. 

Smith.  Sir,  he  made  a  chimney  in  my  father*s 
house,  and  the  bricks  are  alive  at  this  day  to  testify 
it;  therefore,  deny  it  not. 

*  Staf.  And  Mdll  you  credit  this  base  drudge's 

words, 

*  That  speaks  he  knows  not  what  ? 

♦  All.  Ay,  marry,  will  we;  therefore  get  ye  gone. 

^  —  I  pass  not ;]     I  pay  them  no  regard.     Johkson. 
So^  in  Dra3rton*8  Quest  of  Cynthia : 

'*  Transform  me  to  what  shape  you  can, 

•*  \pa$s  not  what  it  be."    Stebvens. 
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W.  Staf.   Jack  Cade,  the  duke  of  York  hath 
taught  you  this. 

*  Cadb.  He  lies,  for  I  invented  it  myself. 
\AMt^ — Go  to,  sirrah,  Tell  the  king  fiom  me, 
that-^for  his  father*s  sake,  Henry  the  fifth,  in  whose 
time  boys  went  to  span-counter  for  Frendi  crowns, 
— I  am  content  he  shall  reign ;  but  111  be  protector 
over  him. 

'  Dick.  And,  furthermore,  well  have  the  lord 
'  Say*s  head,  for  selling  the  dukedom  of  Maine. 

'  Cadb.  And  good  reason ;  for  thereby  is  Elag* 
'  land  maimed  ^  and  fain  to  go  with  a  staff,  but 
'  that  my  puissance  holds  it  up.  Fellow  kings,  I 
'  tell  you  that  that  lord  Say  hath  gelded  the  com- 
'  monwealth^ ,  and  made  it  an  eunuch :  and  more 
'  than  that,  he  can  speak  French,  and  therefore  he 
'  is  a  traitor. 

'  Staf.  O  gross  and  miserable  ignorance ! 

*  Cadb.  Nay,  answer,  if  you  can :  The  Frendi* 
'  men  are  our  enemies :  go  to  then,  I  ask  but  tins ; 

^  —  is  England  maimed,]  The  folio  has — maiiCd,  The  cor- 
rection was  made  from  the  old  play.  I  am  not,  however,  anre  that 
a  blunder  was  not  intended.  Daniel  has  the  same  conceit ;  CifU 
Wars,  1595 : 

*'  Anjou  and  Matne,  the  maim  that  foul  appears—.** 

Maloni. 

'  —  hath  OELDBD  the  commonwealth,]  Shakspeare  has  here 
transgressed  a  rule  laid  down  by  Tully,  De  Oratore ;  **  Nolo 
morte  did  Africani  castratam  esse  rempublicam.*'  The  character 
of  the  speaker,  however,  may  countenance  such  indelicacy.  la 
other  places  our  author,  less  excuseably,  talks  ofgeidkig  purKi, 
patrimonies,  and  continents.     Steevens. 

This  peculiar  expression  is  Shakspeare*s  own,  not  being  found 
in  the  old  play.  In  King  Richard  II.  Ross  says  that  Heniy  of 
Bolingbroke  has  been— 

**  Bereft  and  gelded  of  his  patrimony.** 

So  Cade  here  says,  that  the  commonwealth  is  bereft  of  what 
it  before  possessed,  namely,  certain  provinces  in  France. 

Malonb. 
See  vol.  iv.  p.  315,  n.  8.     Boswell. 
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Can  he,  that  speaks  with  the  tongue  of  an  enemy, 
''  be  a  good  counsellor,  or  no  ? 

*  jiLL.   No,  no ;   and  therefore  well  have   his 

*  head. 

*  fF.  Staf.  Well,  seeing  gentle  words  will  not 

prevsdl, 

*  Assail  them  with  the  army  of  the  king. 

'  Staf.    Herald,  away :    and,  throughout  every 
town, 
'  Proclaim  them  traitors  that  are  up  with  Cade ; 
'  That  those  which  fly  before  the  battle  ends, 
'  May,  even  in  their  wives*  and  children's  sight, 
'  Be  hang'd  up  for  example  at  their  doors : — 
'  And  you,  that  be  the  king's  friends,  follow  me. 

[^Exeunt  the  two  Staffords,  and  Forces. 

*  Cade.  And  you,  that  love  the  commons,  fol- 

low me. — 

*  Now  show  yourselves  men,  'tis  for  liberty. 

*  We  will  not  leave  one  lord,  one  gentleman : 

*  Spare  none,  but  such  as  go  in  clouted  shoon ; 

*  For  they  are  thrifty  honest  men,  and  such 

*  As  would  (but  that  they  dare  not,)  take  our  parts. 

*  Dick.  They  are  all  in  order,  and  march  toward 

us. 

*  Cade.  But  then  are  we  in  order,  when  we  are 

*  most  out  of  order.     Come,  march  forward  ^. 

[^Ej^eunt, 

*  —  Come,  march  forward.]  In  the  first  copy,  instead  of  this 
meech,  we  have  only — "  Come,  Sirs,  St,  George  for  la,  and^ 
KetU.**    Malonb. 
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SCENE  III. 

Another  Part  of  Blackheath. 

Alarums.     The  Uvo  Parties  enter ^  and  Jight^  ad 
both  the  Staffords  are  slain. 

*  Cade.  Where's  Dick,  the  butcher  of  Ashford  ? 

*  Dick.  Here,  sir. 

'  Cade.  They  fell  before  thee  like  sheep  and 
'  oxen,  and  thou  behavedst  thyself  as  if  thou  hadst 
'  been  in  thine  own  slaughter-house :  therefore  thus 
'  will  I  reward  thee, — The  Lent  shall  be  as  long 
'  again  as  it  is  ^ ;  and  thou  shalt  have  a  license  to 
'  kill  for  a  hundred  lacking  one,  a  week\ 


9  —as  long  AGAIN  as  it  is;]     The  word  again^  which 
certainly  omitted  in  the  folio  by  accident,  was  restored  from  the 
old  play,  by  Mr.  Steevens,  on  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Johnson. 

Malohb. 

>  —  and  thou  shalt  have  a  licence  to  kill  for  a  hundred  laddfig 
one,  A  WEEK.]  The  last  two  words  I  have  restored  from  the 
original  play.  In  that  piece  the  passage  stood  thus  :— ''  and  the 
Lent  shall  be  as  long  again  as  it  voas^  and  thou  shalt  have  a  licence 
for  fourscore  and  one,  a  week.'*  Shakspeare  chaneed  the  number 
to  ninety-nine,  perhaps  from  that  number  being  mmiliar  to  him, 
being  a  common  term  or  period  of  duration  in  leases.  But,  the 
words — "  a  week,"  which  are  found  in  the  original  play,  must  have 
been  accidentally  omitted  in  the  transcript  or  at  the  press ;  for 
the  passage  is  unintelligible  without  them.  In  the  reign  of  Eli- 
zabeth, butchers  were  strictly  enjoined  not  to  sell  flesh  meat 
in  Lent,  not  with  a  religious  view,  but  for  the  double  purpose  of 
diminishing  the  consumption  of  flesh  meat  during  that  period,  and 
so  making  it  more  plentiful  during  the  rest  of  the  year,  and  of  en- 
couraging the  fisheries  and  augmenting  the  number  of  seamen. 
Butchers  who  had  interest  at  court,  frequently  obtained  a  dispen- 
sation from  this  junction,  and  procured  a  licence  to  kill  a  certain 
limited  number  of  beasts  a  xveek,  during  Lent,  of  which  indol- 
gence  the  wants  of  invalids  who  could  not  subsist  without  ani- 
mal food,  was  generally  made  the  pretence.  See  the  Proclamations 
in  the  Library  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries.    Malonb. 
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'  Dick,  I  desire  no  more. 

*  Cade.  And,  to  speak  truth,  thou  deservest  no 

*  less.     This  monument  of  the  victory  will  I  bear '; 

*  and  the  bodies  shall  be  dragged  at  my  horse*  heels, 

*  till  I  do  come  to  London,  where  we  will  have  the 

*  mayor's  sword  borne  before  .us. 

*  Dick.   If  we  mean  to  thrive  and  do  good  % 

*  break  open  the  gaols,  and  let  out  the  prisoners. 

*  Cade,  Fear  not  that,  I  warrant  thee.     Come, 

*  let's  march  towards  London.  [^Exeunt. 


London.    A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  King  Henry,  reading  a  Supplication ;  the 
Duke  of  BvcKiNOH^M,  and  Lord  S^r  with  him : 
at  a  distance.  Queen  Maroaret,  mourning  over 
Suffolk's  Head. 

•  Q.  Mar.  Oft  have  I  heard — that  grief  softens 
the  mind, 

*  And  makes  it  fearful  and  degenerate ; 

*  Think  therefore  on  revenge,  and  cease  to  weep. 

*  But  who  can  cease  to  weep,  and  look  on  this  ? 

*  Here  may  his  head  lie  on  my  throbbing  breast : 

'  This  nonuinent  of  the  victory  will  I  bear;]  Here  Cacte 
moat  be  Bonpoaed  to  take  off  Stafford'n  annour.    So,  Hottnahed ; 

"  J«ck  Cade,  upon  hia  rictary  a^innt  the  Stafforda,  appaielled 
himMir  ia  Sir  Humphrey's  brigandine,  set  full  of  nit  imiU,  and 
•o  in  Bome  glory  returned  again  toward  London."     STBsvBNe, 

Sir  Humphrey  StaAoid,  who  naa  killed  at  Sevenoke  in  Cade'a 
rebellion,  ia  buned  at  Brumsgrove  in  Staffbrdahire.     Vaill&ht. 

■  If  we  mean  to  thrive  and  do  good,  &c.]  I  think  it  abould  be 
read  thus :  "  If  we  mean  to  thrive,  do  good ;  break  open  the 
gaola,"  8tc,     Johnson. 

The  apeaker  deajgna  (o  say—"  If  we  ourtelvet  mean  lo  thrive, 
■od  do  good  to  otkert,"  &c.    The  old  retuUng  ia  the  true  one. 
Stbbvbks. 
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*  But  Where's  the  body  that  I  should  embrace  ? 

*  Buck.  What  answer  makes  your  grace  to  the 

*  rebels*  supplication  ^  ? 

*  K.  Hen.  V\\  send  some  holy  bishop  to  entreat^: 
^  For  God  forbid,  so  many  simple  souls 
'  Should  perish  by  the  sword  !  And  I  myself, 
'  Rather  than  bloody  war  shall  cut  them  short, 

*  Will  parley  with  Jack  Cade  their  general, — 

*  But  stay,  TU  read  it  over  once  again. 

*  Q.  Mar.  Ah,    barbarous    villains!    hath  this 

lovely  face 

*  Rul'd,  like  a  wandering  planet  ^  over  me ; 

*  And  could  it  not  enforce  them  to  relent, 

*  That  were  unworthy  to  behold  the  same  ? 

*  K.  Hen.  Lord  Say,  Jack  Cade  hath  sworn  to 

have  thy  head. 

s  —  to  the  rebels*  supplication  ?]  "  And  to  the  entent  that  the 
cause  of  this  glorious  capitaynes  comvng  thither  might  be  sha- 
dowed from  the  king  and  his  counsaylI>  he  sent  to  him  an  honible 
supplication, — affirmyng  his  commyng  not  to  be  against  him,  but 
against  divers  of  his  counsayl/*  &c.     Hall,  Henry  VI.  fd.  77. 

Malonb. 

4  ril  send  some  holt  bishop  to  entreat :]  Here,  as  in  tome 
other  places,  our  author  has  fallen  into  an  inconsistency,  by  sonie- 
times  following  and  sometimes  deserting  his  original.  In  the  oM 
play,  the  King  says  not  a  word  of  sending  anv  bishop  to  the  re* 
bels  ;  but  says,  he  will  himself  come  and  parly  with  them,  and 
in  the  mean  while  order  Clifford  and  Buckingham  to  eather  an 
array  and  to  go  to  them.  Shakspeare,  in  new  modelling  this 
scene,  found  in  Holinshed*s  Chronicle  the  following  imds: 
«  ..  to  whome  [Cade]  were  sent  from  the  king,  the  ArMishoprf 
Canierburie  and  Humphrey  duke  of  Buckingham,  to  commoo 
with  him  of  his  griefs  and  requests.**  This  gave  birth  to  the  line 
before  us  ;  which  our  author  afterwards  forgot,  having  introduced 
in  Scene  VIII.  only  Buckingham  and  Clifford,  conformabhf  to  the 
old  play,     Malone. 

^  Rul'd,  like  a  wandering  planet,]  Predominated  irresistibly 
over  my  passions,  as  the  'planets  over  the  lives  of  those  that  are 
bom  under  their  influence.     Johnson. 

The  old  play  led  Shakspeare  into  this  strange  exhibition ;  a 
queen  with  the  head  of  her  murdered  paramour  on  her  bosom,  in 
presence  of  her  husband?     Malone. 
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'  Say.  Ay,  but  I  hope,  your  highness  shall  have 

his. 
AT.  Hen.  How,  now,  madam  ?  Still 
Lamenting,  and  mourning  for  Suffolk's  death  ? 
I  fear,  my  love  ",  if  that  I  had  been  dead. 
Thou  wouldest  not  have  moum'd  so  much  for  me. 
Q.  Mar.  No,  my  love,  I  should  not  mourn,  but 
die  for  thee. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

*  K.  Hex.  How  now !  what  news  ?  why  com'st 

thou  in  such  haste  ? 

*  Mess.  The  rebels  axe  in  Southwark ;  Fly,  my 

lord! 

*  Jack  Cade  procleiims  himself  lord  Mortimer, 

*  Descended  from  the  duke  of  Clarence'  house  ; 
■"  And  calls  your  grace  usurper,  openly, 

*  And  vows  to  crown  himself  in  Westminster. 

*  Hb  army  is  a  ragged  multitude 

'  Of  hinds  and  peasants,  rude  and  merciless: 

*  Sir  Humphrey  StafTord  and  his  brother's  death 

*  Hath  given  them  he^  and  courage  to  proceed : 

*  All  scholars,  lawyers,  courtiers,  gentlemen, 

*  They  call — false  caterpillars,   and    mtend  their 

death. 

*  K.  Hen.   O  graceless  men !    they  know  not 

what  they  do'. 

*  Buck.  My  gracious  lord,  retire  to  Kenelworth", 

^  1  fear,  kt  lore.]  The  folio  htu  here — "I  fear  me,  love,"  which 
ia  certainly  eense ;  but  a«  we  find  "my  love"  in  the  old  play, 
and  these  lines  were  adopted  without  retouching',  1  suppose  the 
transcnber'a  ear  deceived  him.     Malonb. 

7  .—  what  they  do.]  Instead  of  this  line,  in  the  old  copy  we 
hurt— 

"  Go,  l»d  Bockinghan  and  Clifford  gather 

"  An  army  up,  and  meet  with  the  refels."     Malohe. 

*  —retire  to  KsNELwoRTii,]  The  old  copy — KiUingiaorth, 
which  (ait  Sir  William  Blackstone  observes)  is  Mill  the  modem 
pronunciation.    Stbevrks. 
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*  Until  a  power  be  rais'd  to  put  them  down. 

*  Q.  M^/i.  Ah !  were  the  duke  of  Suffolk  now 

alive, 

*  These  Kentish  rebels  would  be  soon  appeasM. 
'  K.  Hex.  Lord  Say,  the  trsutors  hate  thee, 

'  Therefore  away  with  us  to  Kenel worth. 

*  Say.  So  might  ypur  grace*s  person  be  in  danger; 

*  The  sight  of  me  is  odious  in  their  eyes : 
'  And  therefore  in  thb  city  will  I  stay, 

*  And  live  alone  as  secret  as  I  may. 

Enter  another  Messenger. 

^  2  Mess.  Jack  Cade  hath  gotten  London-bridge; 
the  citizens 
^  Fly  and  forsake  their  houses : 

*  The  rascal  people,  thirsting  after  prey, 

*  Join  with  the  traitor  ;  and  they  jointly  swear, 

*  To  spoil  the  city,  and  your  royal  court. 

*  Buck.  Then  linger  not,  my  lord ;  away,  take 

horse. 

*  K.  Hen.   Come,  Margaret ;    God,   oiir  hope, 

will  succour  us. 

*  Q.  Mar.  My  hope  is  gbne,  now  Suffolk  is  de- 

ceased. 

*  K.  Hen.  Farewell,  my  lord ;  \To  Lord  &#r.] 

trust  not  the  Kentish  rebels. 

*  Buck.  Trust  nobody,  for  fear  you  be  betray'd^ 
^  Say.  The  trust  I  have  is  in  mine  innocence, 

^  And  therefore  am  I  bold  and  resolute.     [Exmnt. 

In  the  letter  concerning  Queen  Elizabeth^s  entertainment  at 
this  place,  we  find,  **  the  castle  hath  name  of  KyUeUnffoooorth } 
but  of  truth,  grounded  upon  faythfull  story,  Kenelwoordk.'* 

Farmbi. 
9  —  BE  betray'd,]     Be,  which  was  accidentally  omitted  in  the 
old  copy,  was  supplied  by  the  editor  of  the  second  folio. 

Malonb. 
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SCENE  V- 

The  Same.     The  Tower. 

Enter  Lord  Scales^  ami  Others^  on  the  fValls. 
Then  enter  certain  Citizens^  below. 

Scales.  How  now  ?  is  Jack  Cade  slain  ? 

1  CiT.  No,  my  lord,  nor  likely  to  be  slain ;  for 
they  have  won  the  bridge,  killing  all  those  that  with- 
stand them :  The  lord  mayor  craves  aid  of  your 
honour  from  the  Tower,  to  defend  the  city  from 
the  rebels. 

Scales.  Such  aid  as  I  can  spare,  you  shall  com- 
mand; 
But  I  am  troubled  here  with  them  myself, 
rhe  rebels  have  assayM  to  win  the  Tower. 
But  get  you  to  Smithfield,  and  gather  head, 
And  thither  I  will  send  you  Matthew  Gough : 
Fight  for  your  king,  your  country,  and  your  lives ; 
4nd  so  farewell,  for  I  must  hence  agsdn.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  VI. 

The  Same.     Cannon  Street. 

Bw/er  Jack  Cade^  and  his  Followers.     He  strikes 

his  Staff  on  London-stone. 

Cade.  Now  is  Mortimer  lord  of  this  city.  And 
lere,  sitting  upon  London-stone,  I  charge  and  com- 
nand,  that,  of  the  city's  cost,  the  pissing-conduit 
iin  nothing  but  claret  ^  wine  this  first  yeiir  of  our 

*  —  the  pissing-conduit  run  nothing  but  claret  — ]  This 
iisinff  conduit ^  I  suppose,  was  the  Stanaarde  in  Cheape,  which, 
m  Stowe  relates,  '*  John  Wels  grocer,  maior  1430,  caused  to  be 
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reign.  And  now,  henceforward,  it  shall  be  treason 
for  any  that  calls  me  other  than — lord  Mortimer. 

Enter  a  Soldier^  rujining. 

Sold.  Jack  Cade !  Jack  Cade ! 

Cade.  Knock  him  down  there '^.  \They  kill  him, 

*  Smith.  If  this  fellow  be  wise,  hell  never  call 

*  you  Jack  Cade  more ;  I  think,  he  hath  a  very 

*  fair  warning. 

Dick.  My  lord,  there's  an  army  gathered  toge- 
ther in  Smithfield. 

Cade.  Come  then,  let* s  go  fight  with  them  :  But, 
first,  go  and  set  London-bridge  on  fire  ^ ;  and,  if 

made  with  a  small  cesterne  for  fresh  water,  hauing  one  code  am* 
Hnualiy  running.**'^**  I  have  wept  so  immoderately  and  laoiahlj, 
(says  Jacke  Wilton,)  that  I  thought  verily  my  fudat  had  bin  tamed 
to  the  ;7MW;f;9^  con^ta/ in  London."     Life,  1594.     Ritson. 

Whatever  offence  to  modem  delicacy  may  be  given  by  this 
imagery,  it  appears  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  Freoch,  to 
whose  entertainments,  as  well  as  our  streets,  it  was  sufficieDtl? 
fomiliar,  as  I  learn  from  a  very  curious  and  entertaining  work 
entitled  Histoire  de  la  Vie  privee  des  Franfais,  par  M.  le  Grand 
D*AuM8i,  3  vols.  8vo.  J  782.  At  a  feast  given  bv  Phillippe-le- 
Bon  there  was  exhibited  *'  une  statue  de  femme,  dont  les  mam- 
melles  foumissaient  d'hippocras ;  *'  and  the  Roman  de  Tirant-le- 
Blanc  affords  such  another  circumstance  :  '*  Outre  une  statue  de 
femme,  des  mammelles  de  laquelle  jallissoit  une  liqueur,  il  y 
avait  encore  une  jeune  fille,  &c.  Elle  etoit  nue,  et  tenoit  scs 
mains  baissees  et  serrees  contre  son  corps,  comme  pour  s'en  conv- 
rir.  De  dessous  ses  mains,  il  sortoit  une  JbrUaine  de  xjin  ddi- 
deux,**  &c.  Again,  in  another  feast  made  by  the  Philippe  afore- 
said, in  1453,  there  ^vas  *'  une  statue  d'enfant  nu,  pose  fmruie 
roche,  et  qui,  de  sa  broquette,  pissait  eaU'Tose"     Steetens. 

^  Knock   him  down   there.]     So,   Holinshed,  p.  634  :    **  He 
also  put  to  execution  in  Southwark  diverse  persons,  some  for  ^ 
breakmg  his  ordinance,  and  other  being  his  old  acquaintance,  lot 
they  should  bewraie  his  base  linage,    disparaging  him  for  hit 
usurped  surname  of  Mortimer.**     Steevens. 

3  — set  London-bridge  on  fire;]  At  that  time  Londom' 
bridge  was  made  of  wood.  "  After  that,  (says  Hall,)  he  entered 
London  and  cut  the  ropes  of  the  dratvA)ndge,**  The  houses  oo 
London-bridge  were  in  this  rebellion  burnt,  and  many  of  the  inha* 
bitants  perished.     M  alone. 
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you  can,  burn  down  the  Tower  too.     Come,  let's 
away.  {^Exeunt. 


The  Same.     Smithfield. 

Alarum.  Enter,  on  one  side,  C^de  and  his  Com- 
pany;  on  the  other.  Citizens,  and  the  King's 
Forces,  headed  by  M^tthe/f  Gouoh.  Tkey 
fight ;  the  Citizens  are  routed,  and  Matthew 
Gouoh*  is  slain. 
Cade.  So,  sirs  : — Now  go  some  and  pull  down 

the  Savoy";  others  to  the  inns  of  court;  down 

with  them  all. 

Dick.  I  have  a  suit  unto  your  lordship. 

Cade.  Be  it  a  lordship  thou  shalt  have  itforthat 

word. 

*  Dick.    Only,  that  the  laws  of  England  may 

•  come  out  of  your  mouth  *. 

♦  — Mmthew  Gough  — ]  "  A  man  of  mat  wit  and  much 
experience  in  feaU  of  chivalrie,  the  which  Is  continuall  warren 
had  spent  hia  time  in  serving;  of  the  king  and  his  &ther."  Holin- 
sbed.  p.  635. 

In  W.  of  Worcestre,  p.  357,  is  the  folloning  notice  of  Mat- 
thew Gough : 

"  Memorandum  quod  Ewenus  Gough,  pater  Mstthei  Goug;h 
aimigeri,  fuit  balliviu  manerii  de  Hangmerjusta  Whyte-churcb 
in  pfortb  Wales ;  et  mater  Maithei  Gough  vocatur  Hawys ;  et 
rater  ejiu.  id  est  avus  Matthei  Gough  ex  parte  matris,  vocatnr 
Davy  Handmere  ;  et  mater  Matthei  Gough  fuit  nutrix  Johannis 
domini  Talbot,  comitis  de  Shrewysbery,  et  aliomtn  fratnim  et  . 
MKoram  suornm  : 

"  Morte  Matthei  Goghe  Cambria  clamitat  c^he  [ " 

See  also  the  Paston  Letters,  2d  edit.  vol.  i.  42.    Stbbtbns. 

i  —  go  some  and  puli.  dowh  thb  Savoy  ;]  This  trouble  had 
been  raved  Cade's  reformers  by  his  predecessor  Wat  Tvler.  It 
was  never  re-edilyed,  till  Henry  VII.  founded  the  hospital. 

RiTSON. 

<  —  that  the  lam  of  England  may  come  out  of  yoar  mouth.] 
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*  John.  Mass,  'twill  be  sore  law  then ' ;  for  he 

*  was  thrust  in  the  mouth  with  a  spear,  and  *tis  not 

*  whole  yet.  [Aside. 

*  Smith.  Nay,  John,  it  will  be  stinking  law;  fxs 

*  his  breath  stinks  with  eating  toasted  cheese. 

[Aside. 

*  Cade.  I  have  thought  upon  it,  it  shall  be  so. 

*  Away,  bum  all  the  records  of  the  realm  * ;  my 

*  mouth  shall  be  the  parliament  of  England. 

*  John.  Then  we  are  like  to  have  biting  statutes, 

*  unless  his  teeth  be  pulled  out.  [Anie. 

*  Cade.  And  henceforward  all  things  shaU  be  in 

*  common. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

'  Mess.  My  lord,  a  prize,  a  prize !  here's  the  lord 
'  Say,  which  sold  the  towns  in  France ;  *  he  that 

*  made  us  pay  one  and  twenty  fifteens  ^  and  one 

*  shilling  to  the  pound,  the  last  subsidy. 

This  alludes  to  what  Holinshed  has  related  of  Wat  Tyler,  pi,4S9: 
*'  It  wan  reported^  indeed,  that  he  should  saie  with  mat  pride, 
putting  his  hands  to  his  lips,  that  within  four  daies  authe  lawi  ij 
England  should  come  foorth  of  hu  mouth,**    Tyrwhitt. 

7  —  'twill  be  SORE  law  then ;]     This  poor  jest  has  already  oc- 
curred in  The  Tempest,  scene  the  last: 

••  You*d  be  Icing  of  the  isle,  sirrah  ? — 
'    "I  should  have  been  a  sore  one  then."    Strbvers. 

*  — Away,  bum  all  the  records  of  the  realm;]     Little  more 
than  half  a  century  had  elapsed  from  the  time  of  writing  this  play, 
before  a  similar  proposal    was    actually  made  in   parliament. 
Bishop  Burnet  in  his  life  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  says :  **  Amoog 
the  other  extravagant  motions  made  in  this  parliament  (i.  e.  one 
of  Oliver  Cromweirs)  one  was  to  destroy  all  the  reconb  in  the 
Tower,  and  to  settle  the  nation  on  a  new  foundation  ;  so  he  (Sir 
M.  Hale)  took  this  province  to  himself,  to  show  the  madnen  of 
this  proposition,  the  injustice  of  it,  and  the  mischieft  that  would 
follow  on  it ;  and  did  it  with  such  clearness  and  strength  of  reaaoo 
as  not  only  satisfied  all  sober  persons  (for  it  may  be  supposed  that 
was  soon  done)  but  stopt  even  the  mouths  of  the  mntic  people 
themselves.**     Rbed. 

9  —one   and  twenty  fifteens,]     **  This  captdne   (Cade) 
assured  them — if*  either  by  force  or  policie  they  might  get  the 
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Enter  George  Betis,  with  the  Lord  S.^y. 

•  C^DE.  Well,  he  shall  be  beheaded  for  it  ten 
times. — Ah,  thou  say,  thou  serge  \  nay,  thou 
buckram  lord !  now  art  thou  within  point-blank 
of  our  jurisdiction  regal.  What  canst  thou  answer 
to  my  majesty,  for  giving  up  of  Normandy  unto 
monsieur  Basimecu  *^,  the  dauphin  of  France  ?  Be 
it  known  unto  thee  by  these  presence,  even  the 
presence  of  lord  Mortimer,  that  I  am  the  besom 
that  must  sweep  the  court  clean  of  such  filth  as 
thou  art.  Thou  hast  most  traitorously  corrupted 
the  youth  of  the  realm,  in  erecting  a  grammar- 
school  :  and  whereas,  before,  our  fore-fathers  had 
no  other  books  but  the  score  and  the  tally,  thou 

king  and  queene  into  their  hands,  he  would  cau.se  them  to  be 
honourably  used,  and  take  such  order  for  the  punishing  and  re- 
forming of  the  misdemeanours  of  their  bad  councellours,  that 
Xk^xiYi^r Jifleens  should  hereafter  be  demanded,  nor  anie  impositions 
or  taxes  be  spoken  of."  Hotinshed,  vol.  ii.  p.  632.  AJifleen 
was  the  fifteenth  part  of  all  the  moveables  or  personal  property 
of  each  subject.     M alone. 

*  —  thou  SAY,  thou  serge.]  Say  was  the  old  word  for  silk  ; 
on  this  depends  the  series  of  degradation,  from  say  to  serge,  from 
ierge  to  buckram,     Johnson. 

This  word  occurs  in  Spenser's  Fairy  Queen,  b.  i.  c.  iv.  : 
**  All  in  a  kirtle  of  discolour  a  say 
'*  He  clothed  was.'* 

Again,  in  his  Perigot  and  Cuddy's  Roundelay  : 
'*  And  in  a  kirtle  of  green  say^ 

It  appears,  however,  from  the  following  passage  in  The  Fairy 
Queen,  b.  iii.  c.  ii.  that  say  was  not  silk: 

••  His  garment  neither  was  of  silk  nor  say,""     Stbevbns. 

It  appears  from  Minsheu's  Diet.  1617,  that  say  was  a  kind  of 
serge.  It  is  made  entirely  of  wool.  There  is  a  considerable 
manufactory  of  say  at  Sudbury  near  Colchester.  This  stuff  is 
frequently  dyed  green,  and  is  yet  used  by  some  mechanicks  in 
aprons.     M^  lone. 

a  —  monsi  eur  Basimecu,]  Shakspeare  pnibablv  wrote  Baiser- 
ntycu,  or,  by  a  designed  corruption,  Baseniycu,  in  imitation  of  his 
original,  where  also  we  find  a  word  half  French,  half  English,— 
**  Mounsier  biu  mine  cue,*"     Malone. 
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'  hast  caused  printing  to  be  used ' ;  and,  oontraiy 

*  to  the  king,  his  crown,  and  dignity  ^  thou  hast 

*  built  a  paper-mill.     It  will  be  proved  to  thy  £eu^ 

*  that  thou  hast  men  about  thee,  that  usually  talk 
'  of  a  noun,  and   a  verb ;    and  such  abominable 

*  words,  as  no  Christian  ear  can  endure  to  hear. 
'  Thou  hast  appointed  justices  of  peace,  to  call  poor 
'  men  before  them  about  matters  they  were  not 

*  able  to  answer  ^.     Moreover,  thou  hast  put  them 

3  —printing  to  be  used ;]  Shakspeare  is  a  little  too  earif 
with  this  accusation.     Johnson. 

Shakspeare  might  have  been  led  into  this  mistake  by  Daniel,  in 
the  sixth  book  of  his  Civil  Wars,  who  introduces  printing  and  or- 
tiUery  as  contemporary  inventions : 

"  Let  there  be  found  two  fatal  instruments, 
*'  The  one  to  publish,  th*  other  to  defend 
'*  Impious  contention,  and  proud  discontents ; 
"  Make  that  instamped  characters  may  send 
*'  Abroad  to  thousands  thousand  men*s  intents ; 
"  And,  in  a  moment,  may  despatch  much  more 
**  Than  could  a  world  of  pens  perform  before.** 
Shakspeare*s  absurdities  may  always  be  countenanced  by  those 
of  writers  nearly  his  contemporaries. 

In  the  tragedy  of  Herod  and  Antipater,  by  Gervase  Markham 
and  William  Sampson,  who  were  both  scholars,  is  the  following 
passage: 

*'  Though  cannons  roar,  yet  you  must  not  be  deaf.** 
Spenser  mentions  cloth  made  at  Lincoln  during  the  ideal  reign 
of  K.  Arthur,  and  has  adorned  a  castle  at  the  same  period  "  with 
cloth  of  Arras  and  of  Toure.*'  Chaucer  introduces  guns  in  the 
time  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  and  (as  Mr.  Warton  has  observed,) 
Salvator  Rosa  places  a  cannon  at  the  entrance  of  the  tent  of  Holo- 
femes.     Steevens. 

Mr.  Meerman,  in  his  Origines  Typog^phice,  hath  availed 
himself  of  this  passage  in  Shakspeare,  to  support  his  hypothesis, 
that  printing  was  introduced  into  England  (before  the  time  of 
Caxton)  by  Frederic  Corsellis,  a  workman  from  Haerlem,  in  the 
time  of  Henry  VI.     Blackstone. 

^  — contrary  to  the  king,  his  crown,  &c.]  **  Against  the 
peace  of  the  said  lord  the  now  king,  his  crown,  and  dignity/*  is 
the  regular  language  of  indictments.     Malone. 

5  — to  call  poor  men  before  them  about  matters  they  were  not 
able  to  answer.]  The  old  play  reads—*'  to  hang  honest  men  that 
steal/or  their  living,"'     Malone. 
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'  in  prison  ;  and  because  they  could  not  read,  thou 

•  hast  hanged  them  ® ;  when,  indeed,  only  for  that 

•  cause  they  have  been  most  worthy  to  live.     Thou 

*  dost  ride  on  a  foot-cloth  \  dost  thou  not  ? 

Say.  What  of  that  ? 

Cade.  Marry,  thou  oughtest  not  to  let  thy  horse 
wear  a  cloak  ^,  when  honester  men  than  thou  go  in- 
their  hose  and  doublets. 

*  Dick.  And  work  in  their  shirt  too ;  as  myself^ 

*  for  example,  that  am  a  butcher. 
Say.  You  men  of  Kent, — 
Dick.  What  say  you  of  Kent  'i 

•  Say.  Nothing  but  this :  Tis  bona  terra^  mala 

gens  '. 

^  —  because  they  could  not  read,  thou  hast  hanged  them  :] 
That  is,  they  were  hanged  because  they  could  not  claim  the  be- 
nefit of  clergy.     Johnson. 

7  Thou  dost  ride  on  a  foot-cloth,]  Afoot-^loth  was  a  horse 
with  housings  which  reached  as  low  as  his  feet.  So,  in  the  tra- 
gedy of  Muleasses  the  Turk,  1610  : 

**  I  have  seen,  since  my  coming  to  Florence,  the  son  of  a  pedlar 
mounted  on  Kjbotcloth.*'     Stebvens. 

h  foot-cloth  was  a  kind  of  housing,  which  covered  the  body  of 
the  horse,  and  almost  reached  the  ground.  It  was  sometimeii 
made  of  velvet,  and  bordered  with  gold  lace. 

So,  in  A  Dialogue  both  pleasaunt  and  pitiful.  By  William 
Bulleyne,  1564  :  *•  He  gave  me  my  mule  also  with  a  velvet  fooi- 
cloth.**     Malone. 

•  —  to  let  thy  horse  wear  a  cloak,]  This  is  a  reproach  truly, 
characteristical.  Nothing  gives  so  much  offence  to  the  lower 
ranks  of  mankind,  as  the  sight  of  superfluities  merely  ostentatious. 

Johnson. 

9  — bona  terra,  mala  gens,']  After  this  line  the  quarto  pro- 
ceeds thus  : 

'•  Cade.  Bonum  terrum,  what's  that  ? 

'*  Dick.  He  speaks  French. 

"  mil.  No,  'tis  Dutch. 

"  Nick.  No,  'tis  Outalian  :  I  know  it  well  enough." 

Holinshed  has  likewise  stigmatized  the  Kentish  men,  p.  677  : 
'*  The  Kentish-men,  in  this  season  (whose  minds  be  ever  move- 
able at  the  change  of  princes)  came,*'  &c.     Stebvens. 
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•  Cade.  Away  with  him,  away  with  him !  he 

*  speaks  Latin. 

*  Say.  Hear  me  but  speak,  and  bear  me  where 

you  will. 
'  Kent,  in  the  commentaries  Caesar  writ, 

*  Is  termed  the  civilst  place  of  all  this  isle  * : 
'  Sweet  is  the  country,  because  fiill  of  riches ; 

*  The  people,  liberal,  valiant,  active,  wealthy ; 

*  Which  makes  me  hope  you  are  not  void  of  pity. 

*  I  sold  not  Maine,  I  lost  not  Normandy ; 

*  Yet,  to  recover  them  ^  would  lose  my  life. 

*  Justice  with  favour  have  I  always  done ; 

*  Prayers  and  tears  have  mov'd  me,   gifts  could 

never. 

*  When  have  I  aught  exacted  at  your  hands, 

*  Kent  to  maintain,   the  king,    the    realm,  and 

you? 

*  Large  gifts  have  I  bestow'd  on  learned  clerks, 

*  Because  my  book  preferred  me  to  the  king  * : 


'  Is  terin*d  the  civil 'st  place  of  all  this  isle  :]  So,  in  Caesar'i 
Comment,  b.  v. :  "  £x  his  omnibus  sunt  humanissimi  qui  CanlvM 
incolunt.**  The  passage  is  thus  translated  by  Arthur  Goldiog, 
1.590 :  "  Of  all  the  inhabitants  of  this  isle,  the  civUest  are  the 
Kentishfolke."*     Steevens. 

So,  in  Lyly*s  Euphues  and  his  England,  15S0,  a  book  which 
the  author  of  The  Whole  Contention,  &c.  probably,  and  Sbak- 
speare  certainly,  had  read  :  "  Of  all  the  inhabitants  of  this  isle  the 
Keniish-men  are  the  civilest**     Malone. 

*  When  have  I  aught  exacted  at  your  hands, 
Kent  to  maintain,  the  king,  the  realm,  and  you? 
Large  gifts  have  I  bestowed  on  learned  clerks. 
Because  my  book  preferr'd  me  to  the  king :]     This  passage  I 
know  not  well  how  to  explain.     It  is  pointed  [in  the  old  copy] 
so  as  to  make  Say  declare  that  he  preferred  clerks  to  maintain 
Kent  and  the  King.     This  is  not  very  clear ;  and,  besides,  he 
gives  in  the  following  line  another  reason  of  his  bounty,  that 
learning  raised  him,  and  therefore  he  supported  learning.     I  am 
inclined  to  think  Kent  slipped  into  this  passage  by  chance,  and 
would  read : 
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*  And — seeing  ignorance  is  the  curse  of  God, 

*  Knowledge  thewingwherewith  we  fly  to  heaven, — 

*  Unless  you  be  possessed  with  devilish  spirits, 

*  You  cannot  but  forbear  to  murder  me. 

*  This  tongue  hath  parleyed  unto  foreign  kings 

*  For  your  behoof, — 

*  Cade.  Tut !  when  struck'st  thou  one  blow  in 

*  the  field  ? 

*  Say.  Great  men  have  reaching  hands  :  oft  have 

I  struck 
*  Those  that  I  never  saw,  and  struck  them  dead. 

*  Geo.  O  monstrous  coward !  what,  to  come  be- 

hind folks  ? 

*  Say.  These  cheeks  are  pale  for  watching'  for 

your  good. 


*•  When  have  I  aught  exacted  at  your  hands, 

"  Eld  to  maintain  the  king,  the  realm,  and  you?'* 

JoHNSOK. 

I  concur  with  Dr.  Johnson  in  believing  the  word  Kent  to  have 
been  shuffled  into  the  text  by  accident.  Lord  Say,  as  the  passage 
stands  in  the  folio,  not  only  declares  he  had  preferred  men  of 
learning,  **  to  maintain  Kent,  the  King,  the  realm**  but  adds  tau- 
tologically  ^ou ;  for  it  should  be  remembered  that  they  are  Kentish 
men  to  whom  he  is  now  speaking.  I  would  read.  Bent  to  main- 
tain, &c.  i.  e.  strenuously  resolved  to  the  utmost,  to,  &c. 

Steevens. 
The  punctuation  to  which  Dr.  Johnson  alludes,  is  that  of  the 
folio : 

•*  When  have  I  aught  exacted  at  your  hands  ? 
"  Kent  to  maintain,  the  king,  the  realm,  and  you, 
"  Large  gifts,  have  I  bestow*d  on  learned  clerks,*'  &c. 
I  have  pointed  the  passage  differently,  the  former  punctuation 
appearing  to  me  to  render  it  nonsense.     I  suspect,  however,  with 
the  preceding  editors,  that  the  word  Kent  is  a  corruption. 

Malone. 
3  — FOR  watching — ]     That  is,   inconsequence  of  watching 
So,  in  Nosce  Teipsum,  by  Sir  John  Davies,  1599  : 

•*  And  shuns  it  still,  though  she^br  thirst  do  die.'* 
The  second    folio  and   all    the   modem   editions  read — with 
watching.     Malone. 
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*  C^DB.  Give  him  a  box  o*  the  ear,  and  thatwiD 

*  make  *em  red  again.  j 

*  Say.    Long  sitting  to  determine  poor  men*s     I 

causes 
Hath  made  me  full  of  sickness  and  diseases. 

*  Cade.  Ye  shall  have  a  hempen  caudle  tiien, 
^  and  the  help  of  a  hatchet  ^. 

*  Dick.  Why  dost  thou  quiver,  man  *  ? 

*  Say.  The  palsy,  and  not  fear,  provoketh  me. 
'  Cade.  Nay,  he  nods  at  us ;  as  who  should  say, 

*  111  be  even  with  you.    Til  see  if  his  head  will  stand 
'  steadier  on  a  pole,  or  no  :  Take  him  away,  and  be- 

*  head  him. 

*  Say.  Tell  me,  wherein  I  have  offended  most  ? 

i  — and  the  help  of  a  hatchet.]  I  suppose,  to  cut  him  down 
after  he  has  been  hanged,  or  perhaps  to  cut  off  his  head.  The 
article  (a  hatchet)  was  supplied  by  the  editor  of  the  second  folio. 

Malonb. 

**  — the/wro  of  a  hatchet."  Old  copy — the  A^//?  of  a  hatchet. 
But  we  have  here,  as  Dr.  Fanner  observed  to  me,  a  strange  cor- 
ruption. The  help  of  a  hatchet  is  little  better  than  nonsense, 
and  it  is  almost  certain  our  author  ori^nally  wrote  pap  tmih  t 
hatchet ;  alluding  to  Lyly's  pamphlet  with  the  same  title,  which 
made  its  appearance  about  the  time  when  this  play  is  supposed  to 
have  been  written.     Steevens. 

We  should  certainly  readr-the  pap  of  a  hatchet;  and  are 
much  indebted  to  Dr.  Farmer  for  so  just  and  happy  an  emendation. 
There  is  no  need,  however,  to  suppose  any  allusion  to  the  title 
of  a  pamphlet :  It  has  doubtless  been  a  cant  phrase.  So,  in 
Lyly*s  Mother  Bombie :  "  —  they  g^ue  us  pap  with  a  spoone 
before  we  can  speake,  and  when  wee  speake  for  that  we  loue» 
pap  xrnth  a  hatchet,**     Ritson. 

^  Why  dost  thou  quiver,  man  ?]  Otway  has  borrowed  this 
thought  in  Venice  Preserved  : 

"  Spinosa.  You  are  trembling,  sir. 
"  Renault,  *Tis  a  cold  night  indeed,  and  I  am  aged, 
"  Full  of  decay  and  natural  infirmities.** 

Peck,  in  his  Memoirs  of  Milton,  p.  250,  gravely  assures  us 
that  Lord  Say*s  account  of  himself  originates  from  the  following 
ancient  charm  for  an  ague :  **  —  Pilate  said  unto  Jesus,  wh j 
shakest  thou?  And  Jesus  answered,  the  ague  and  not^ar  pro- 
voketh me.**     Stebvbns. 
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*  Have  I  affected  wealth,  or  honour ;  speak  ? 

*  Are  my  chests  fill'd  up  with  extorted  gold  ? 

*  Is  my  apparel  sumptuous  to  behold  ? 

*  Whom  have  I  injur'd,  that  ye  seek  my  death  ? 

*  These  hands  are  free  from  guiltless  blood-shed- 

ding ^ 

*  This    breast   from     harbouring     foul    deceitful 

thoughts. 

*  O,  let  me  live  ! 

*  Cade.  I  feel  remorse  in  myself  with  his  words: 

*  but  ril  bridle  it ;  he  shall  die,  an  it  be  but  for 

*  pleading  so  well  for  his  life  ®.     Away  with  him ! 

*  he  has  a  familiar  under  his  tongue  ^ ;  he  speaks 

*  not  o'  God's  name.     *  Go,  take  him  away,  I  say, 

*  and  strike  off  his  head  presently  ;  and  then  break 

*  into  his  son-in-law's  house,  sir  James  Cromer  \ 

^  These  hands  are  free  from  guiltless  blood-shedding,]  I  for- 
merly imagined  that  the  word  guiltless  was  misplaced,  and  that 
the  poet  wrote — 

••  These  hands  are  guiltless,  free  from  blood -shedding." 

But  change  is  unnecessary.  Guiltless  is  not  an  epithet  to 
blood-shedding,  but  to  blood.  These  hands  are  free  from  shedding 
guiltless  or  innocent  blood.     So,  in  King  Henry  VIII. : 

"  For  then  my  guiltless  blood  must  cry  against  them." 

Malonb. 

•  —he  shall  die,  an  it  be  but  for  pleading  so  well  for  his  life.] 
This  sentiment  is  not  merely  designed  as  an  expression  of  fero- 
cious triumpli^  but  to  mark  the  eternal  enmity  which  the  vulgar 
bear  to  those  of  more  liberal  education  and  superior  rank.  The 
▼uigar  are  always  ready  to  depreciate  the  talents  which  they 
behold  with  envy,  and  msult  the  eminence  which  they  despair  to 
reach.     Steeveks. 

9  — a  FAMILIAR  under  his  tongue;]     AJamiliar  is  a  daemon 
ivho  was  supposed  to  attend  at  call.     So,  in  Love's  Labour's  Lost : 
"  Love  is  ajamiliar  ;  there  is  no  angel  but  love." 

Steevens. 

»  — sir  James  Cromer,]  It  was  WiUiam  Crffvomer,  sheriff  of 
Kent,  whom  Cade  put  to  death.  Lord  Say  and  he  had  been 
previously  sent  to  the  Tower,  and  both,  or  at  least  the  former, 
convictea  of  treason,  at  Cade's  mock  commission  of  oyer  and 
terminer  at  Guildhall.     See  W.  Wyrcester,  p.  4-70.     Ritson. 
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*  and  strike  off  his  head,  and  bring  them  both  upon 

*  two  poles  hither. 

*  All.  It  shall  be  done. 

*  Say.  Ah,  countrymen!  if  when  you  make  your 

prayers, 

*  God  should  be  so  obdurate  as  yourselves, 

*  How  would  it  fare  with  your  departed  souls  ? 

*  And  therefore  yet  relent,  and  save  my  life. 

*  Cade.  Away  with  him,  and  do  as  I  command 

ye.  \Extunt  somCy  with  Lord  Say. 

*  The  proudest .  peer  in  the  realm  shall  not  wear  a 

*  head  on  his  shoulders,  unless  he  pay  me  tribute ; 
'  there  shall  not  a  maid  be  married,  but  she  shall 
'  pay  to  me  her  maidenhead  '^  ere  they  have  it : 
'  Men  shall  hold  of  me  in  capite  ^ ;  and  we  chaige 

*  and  command,  that  their  wives  be  as  free  as  heart 

*  can  wish,  or  tongue  can  tell  ^. 

^  —  shall  pay  to  me  her  maidenhead,  &c.]  Alluding  to  an 
ancient  usage  on  which  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  have  founded 
their  play  called  The  Custom  of  the  Country.  See  Mr.  Sewaid*s 
note  at  the  beginning  of  it.  See  also  Coweirs  Law  Diet,  in  voce 
Marchet,  &c.  &c.  &c.     Stebvens. 

Cowell's  account  of  this  custom  has  received  the  sanction  of 
several  eminent  antiquaries;  but  a  learned  writer.  Sir  David 
Dalrymple,  controverts  the  fact,  and  denies  the  actual  existence 
of  the  custom.  See  Annals  of  Scotland.  Judge  Blackstone^  in 
his  Commentaries,  is  of  opinion  it  never  prevailed  in  England, 
though  he  supposes  it  certainly  did  in  Scotland.     Rebd. 

See  Blount's  Glossographia,  Bvo.  1681,  in  v.  Marcheta. 
Hector  Boethius  and  Skene  both  mention  this  custom  as  esistbg 
in  Scotland  till  the  time  of  Malcolm  the  Third,  A.  D.  1057. 

Malonb. 

3  —  fit  capite ;]  This  equivoque,  for  which  the  author  of  the 
old  play  is  answerable,  is  too  learned  for  Cade.     Malonb. 

^  — or  tongue  can  tell.]  After  this,  in  the  old  play,  Rolmi 
enters  to  inform  Cade  that  London  bridge  is  on  fire,  and  Didc 
enters  with  a  serjeant ;  i.  e.  a  bailiff;  and  there  is  a  dialogue  con- 
sisting of  seventeen  lines^  of  which  Shakspeare  has  made  no  use 
whatsoever.     Malonb. 

*'  Cade.  That  their  wives  be  as  free  as  heart  can  wish,  or 


\i 
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*  Dick.  My  lord,  when  shall  we  go  to  Cheapaide, 
'  and  take  up  commodities  upon  our  bills  *  ? 

*  Cade.  Marry,  presently. 

*  ^LL.  O  brave  ! 

Re-enter  Rebels,  with  the  Heads  of  Lord  Say  and 

his  Sori'in-law. 

'  Cads.  But  is  not  this  braver  ? — Let  them  kiss 


tongue  c&n  tell."  There  are  several  ancient  grants  from  our 
early  Icings  to  their  Rubjects,  written  in  rude  verse,  and  empowering 
them  to  enjoy  their  lands  as  "  free  as  heart  can  wish  or  tongue 
oui  tell."  See  Blount's  Jocular  Tenures.  It  is  difficult  to  know 
what  to  think  of  these  rhyming  grants  ;  the  eiteroal  evidence  of 
their  Mithenticity  is,  in  some  cases,  strong :  the  internal,  veiy 
wcftk.  Tbty  have,  however,  been  sometimes  admitted  in  our 
coDitB  of  justice.  "  En  ascu  case  son  graunt  est,  *As  free  aa 
tongue  can  apeak,  or  heart  can  Ihink : ' " — which  are  almost  Cade's 
words,  occurs  in  the  Yearbook  of  10  Hen.  VH,  fol.  14,  a.  pi.  6. 

Aa  to  the  Marcheta  Mulierum  referred  to  Just  before,  Mr. 
Whitaker  has  also  controverted  its  existence,  and  given  a  verf 
ingenious  and  probable  etymology  of  it,  in  his  history  of  Man- 
cheater,  book  i.  ch.  viii.  p.  359,  octavo  edit.     Blakbwav. 

>  —take  up  commodities  upon  our  bills?]  Perhaps  this  is  an 
equifOque  alluding  to  the  broum  bilh,  or  halberds,  with  which 
the  Gommons  were  anciently  armed.     Pbrct. 

Thus,  in  the  original  play,  but  in  a  former  part  of  thb  scene : 

"  Nici.  But  when  shall  we  take  up  those  commodities  which 
you  told  us  of  ? 

"  Cade.  Marry,  he  that  will  lustily  stand  to  it,  shall  take  up 
these  commodities  following.  Item,  a  gown,  a  kirtle,  a  petti- 
coat, and  a  smocke." 

If  The  Whole  Contention.  &c.  printed  in  1600.  was  an  imper- 
fect transcript  of  Shakapeare's  Second  and  Third  Part  of  King 
Henry  VI.  (as  it  has  hitherto  been  supposed  to  be,)  we  have  here 
another  extraordinary  proof  of  the  ittcmlive  faculty  of  the  tran- 
scriber.— It  is  observable  that  the  eqaivoque  which  Dr.  Percy  has . 
taken  notice  of,  is  not  found  in  the  old  play,  but  u  found  in 
Shakspeare's  Much  Ado  About  Nothing : 

"  Ber.  We  are  likely  to  prove  a  good  commodity,  being  takea ' 
np  of  these  men's  bilU. 

"  Con,  A  cimmodity  in  question,  I  warrant  you." 

See  vol.  vii.  p.  94,  n.  6.     Malohs. 
VOL.  XVIII.  Y 
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'  one  another  ^  for  they  loved  well  ^  when  they  were 
'  alive.  Now  part  them  again,  lest  they  oonsult 
'  about  the  giving  up  of  some  more  towns  in  France. 
'  Soldiers,  defer  the  spoil  of  the  city  until  night: 

*  for  with  these  borne  before  us,  instead  of  maces, 
'  will  we  ride  through  the  streets ;  and  at  every 

*  comer,  have  them  kiss. — Away  I  [Extant. 


SCENE  VIII. 
Southwark. 

Alarum.     Enter  Cade^  and  all  his  Rabbkment. 

*  Cade.  Up  Fish-street!  down  Saint  Magnus* 
^  comer !  kill  and  knock  down !   throw  them  into 

*  Thames ! —  [^  Parley  sounded,  then  a  Retreat."] 

*  What  noise  is  this  I  hear  ?    Dare  any  be  sq  bold 

*  to  sound  retreat  or  parley,  when  I  command  them 

*  kiU  ? 

Enter  Buckingham,  and  Old  Clifford,  with  Forces. 

*  Buck.  Ay,  here  they  be  that  dare  and  will  dis* 

turb  thee ; 

^  Let  them  kiss  one  another^]     This  is  from  The  Minour  for 
Magistrates,  in  the  legend  of  Jack  Cade : 

'*  With  these  two  heads  I  made  a  pretty  play» 

'*  For  pighton  poles  I  bore  them  through  the  atrete^ 

"  And  for  my  sport  made  each  kisse  other  swete.** 

Farm  BR. 
It  is  likewise  found  in  Holinshed,  p.  634 :  "  and  as  it  were  in 
a  raite  caused  them  in  every  street  to  kuH  toother.**  Stbbvsvs. 
DO  also  in  Hall,  Henry  VI.  folio  78.    Malome, 
7  —  for  they  loved  well  J     Perhaps  this  passage  suggested  tx> 
Rowe  the  following  remark  in  his  Ambitious  Stepmother : 
"  Sure  they  Uyo*d  tvell ;  the  very  streams  of  bleed 
^  That  flow  from  their  pale  botoms»  meet  and  aiogle.*' 

Stbbtbiis. 
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*  Know,  Cade,  we  come  ambassadors  from  the  kii^ 

*  Unto  the  commons  whom  thou  hast  misled ; 

*  And  here  pronounce  free  pardon  to  them  all, 

'  That  will  forsake  thee,  and  go  home  in  peace. 
•  Clif.  What  say  ye,  countrymen  •  ?  will  ye  re- 
lent, 
'  And  yield  to  mercy,  whilst  *tts  offered  you ; 
'  Or  let  a  rabble  lead  you  to  your  deaths  ? 
'  Who  loves  the  king,  and  will  embrace  his  pardon, 
'  Fling  up  his  cap,  and  say — God  save  his  majesty ! 

*  Who  hateth  him,  and  honours  not  his  father, 

*  Henry  the  fifth,  that  made  all  France  to  quake, 
'  Shake  he  his  weapon  at  us,  and  pass  by. 

'  All.  God  save  the  king !    God  save  the  king ! 
'  Cade.  What,  Buckingham,  and  Cliflbrd,  are  ye 

*  80  brave  ? — And  you,  base  peasants,  do  ye  believe 
'  him  ?  will  you  needs  be  hanged  with  your  par- 
'  dons  about  your  necks  ?  Hath  my  sword  therefore 

*  broke  through  London  Gates,  that  you  should  leave 
'  me  at  the  White  Hart  in  Southwark  ?  I  thought, 
'  ye  would  never  have  given  out  these  arms,  till  you 

*  had  recovered  your  ancient  freedom :  but  you  are 
'  all  recreants,  and  dastards ;  and  delight  to  live  in 

*  CUf.  What  say  ye,  coantiynien  ?  &c.3  The  sanation  ia  the 
original  play  is  worth  noting : 

**  Why  countrymen,  and  warlike  friends  of  Kent^ 
••  What  means  this  muthioiw  rebellion, 
'<  That  you  in  troops  do  muster  thus  yourselves, 
*'  Under  the  conduct  of  this  traitor.  Cade  ? 
**  To  rise  against  your  sovereign  lord  and  king, 
'*  Who  mildly  hath  this  pardon  sent  to  you, 
**  If  you  forsake  this  monstrous  rebel  here. 
*'  If  honour  be  the  mark  whereat  you  aim, 
**  Then  haste  to  France,  that  our  forefathers  won. 
And  win  again  that  thing  which  now  is  lost, 
And  leave  to  seek  your  country's  overthrow. 
"  AU.  A  Clifford,  a  Clifford.  IThey/orsake  CdOe.' 

Here  we  have  precisely  the  same  venification  whicb  we  ind  in 
dl  the  trasediei  and  historical  dramas  that  were  written  before 
^e  time  of  Shakspeare.    Malomb. 

Y  2 
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'  slavery  to  the  nobility.  Let  them  break  your  backs 

*  with  burdens,  take  your  houses  over  your  heads, 
'  ravish  your  wives  and  daughters  before  your  feces : 

*  For  me, — I  will  make  shift  for  one ;  and  so— God's 
'  curse  'light  upon  you  all ! 

*  All.  We'll  follow  Cade,  we'll  follow  Cade. 
'  Clif.  Is  Cade  the  son  of  Henry  the  fifth. 

That  thus  you  do  exclaim — you'll  go  with  him? 
Will  he  conduct  you  through  the  heart  of  France, 
And  make  the  meanest  of  you  earls  and  dukes  ? 
Alas,  he  hath  no  home,  no  place  to  fly  to ; 
Nor  knows  he  how  to  live,  but  by  the  spoil. 
Unless  by  robbing  of  your  friends,  and  us. 
Wer't  not  a  shame,  that  whilst  you  live  at  jar. 
The  fearful  French,  whom  you  late  vanquished, 
Should  make  a  start  o'er  seas,  and  vanquish  you  ? 
Methinks,  already,  in  this  civil  broil, 
I  see  them  lording  it  in  London  streets. 
Crying — Villageois^ !  unto  all  they  meet. 
Better,  ten  thousand  base-bom  Cades  miscarry, 
Than  you  should  stoop  unto  a  Frenchman*s  mercy. 
To  France,  to  France,  and  get  what  you  have 

lost ; 
Spare  England,  for  it  is  your  native  coast : 
Henry  hath  money  ^  you  are  strong  and  manly ; 
God  on  our  side,  doubt  not  of  victory. 
'  All.  a  Cliiford !   a  Cliflbrd !  we'll  follow  the 
'  king,  and  Clifford. 

*  Cade.  Was  ever  feather  so  lightly  blown  to  and 


9  —  Villageois  /]      Old  copy —  ViUiago,     Corrected  by  Mr. 
Theobald.     M  alone. 

'  Henry  hath  money,]  Dr.  Warburton  reada-r-"  Henry  hath 
merci/  ;  **  but  lie  does  not  seem  to  have  attended  to  the  speaker^s 
drift,  which  is  to  lure  them  from  their  present  design  by  the  hope 
of  French  plunder.  He  bids  them  spare  England,  and  so  to 
France,  and  encourages  them  by  telling  them  that  all  is  ready  /or 
their  expedition ;  that  they  have  strength^  and  the  king  hat. 
money,     Johnson. 
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fro,  as  this  multitude  ?  the  name  of  Henry  the 
fiflii  hales  them  to  an  hundred  mischiefs,  and 
makes  them  leave  me  desolate.  I  see  them  lay 
their  heads  together,  to  surprize  me :  my  sword 
make  way  for  me ',  for  here  is  no  staying. — In  de- 
spight  of  the  devils  and  hell,  have  through  Uie 
very  midst  of  you  1  and  heavens  and  honour  be 
witness,  that  no  want  of  resolution  in  me,  but  only 
my  followers'  base  and  ignominious  treasons, 
makes  me  betake  me  to  my  heels.  [Exit. 

*  BvcK.  What,  is  he  fled  ?  go  some,  and  follow 

him  ; 
And  he,  that  brings  his  head  unto  the  king, 
Shall  have  a  thousand  crowns  for  his  reward. — 

\_Exeunt  some  of  them. 
Follow  me,  soldiers ;  well  devise  a  mean 
To  reconcile  you  all  unto  the  king.         [Exeunt. 


Kenelworth  Castle. 

E,nier  King  Hsnry,  Queen  Marqarbt,  and  Somer- 
set, on  the  Terrace  of  the  Castle. 

•  K.  Hen.  Was  ever  king  that  joy'd  an  earthly 

throne, 

*  And  could  command  no  more  content  than  I  ? 
'  No  sooner  was  I  crept  out  of  my  cradle, 

*  But  I  was  made  a  king,  at  nine  months  old ' : 

•  — my  snord  make  wny  for  me,]  In  the  orinDal  play  Cade 
iMployi  a  more  vulgar  weanon  :  "  My  tlaff  ahall  make  way 
bnni^  the  midst  of  ;^ou,  ana  so  a  pox  wee  you  all !  "  Maloms. 

>  —  I  was  made  a  king,  at  nine  months  old :]  So  all  tfae  hii- 
nians  agree.  And  yet  in  Part  I.  Act  III.  Sc.  IV.  King  Heniy  is 
ladelo  aay — 

"  1  do  remember  how  my  lather  said—" 
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*  Was  never  subject  longed  to  be  a  king, 
^  As  I  do  long  and  wish  to  be  a  subject  ^ 

Enter  Buckingham  and  Cuffokd. 

^  Buck.  Health,  and  glad  tidings,  to  your  ma- 
jesty! 

*  K.  HsN.  Why,  Buckingham,  is  the  traitor^  Cidc, 

surprized  P 

*  Or  is  he  but  retir'd  to  make  him  strong  P 

Enter ^  below,  a  great  number  of  CAuiis  Folhwers, 
with  Halters  about  their  Necks. 

'  Cljf.  He  s  fled,  my  lord,  and  all  his  powers  do 
yield ; 

*  And  humbly  thus,  with  halters  on  their  necks, 

*  Expect  your  highness*  doom,  of  life,  or  death. 

•  K.  Hjsy.  Then,  heaven  \  set  ope  thy  everlasting 

gates, 

a  plain  proof  that  the  whole  of  that  play  was  not  written  by  the 
&ame  hand  as  this.     Blackstokv. 

4  —  to  be  a  subject.]  In  the  original  play,  before  the  entty  of 
Buckingham  and  Clifford,  we  have  the  following  short  dialogue^ 
of  which  Shakspeare  has  here  made  no  use : 

**  King,  Lord  Somerset,  what  news  hear  you  of  the  iM 
Cade? 

'*  Som,  This,  my  gracious  lord,  that  the  lord  Say  is  done  to 
*'  death,  and  the  city  is  almost  sack*d. 

"  King,  God's  will  be  done  ;  for  as  he  hath  decreed, 
*^  So  it  must  be ;  and  be  it  as  he  please, 
**  To  stop  the  pride  of  these  rebellions  men. 

**  Queen.  U^d  the  noble  duke  of  Suffolk  been  alive. 
"  The  rebel  Cade  had  been  suppress*d  ere  this, 
**  And  all  the  rest  that  do  take  part  with  him." 

This  sentiment  he  has  attributed  to  the  Queen  in  Sc.  IV. 

Malovi. 
i  Thtn,  heaven,  &c.]     Thus,  in  the  original  play  % 

"  King,  Stand  up  you  simple  men,  and  give  God  pfMC^ 
*'  For  you  did  take  m  hand  you  know  not  what ; 
'*  And  go  in  peace,  obedient  to  your  king, 
*'  And  live  as  subjects  ;  and  you  shall  not  want, 
**  Whilst  Henry  lives,  and  wears  the  English  crown. 
*'  All.  God  save  the  king,  God  save  the  kivf ."    Malovb. 
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'  To  entertain  my  vows  of  thanks  and  praise  !— 
'  Soldiers,  this  day  have  yoa  redeemM  yow  lives, 
'  And  show'd  how  well  you  love  your  prince  and 

country: 
'  Continue  still  in  this  so  good  a  mind, 
'  And  Henry,  though  he  be  infortunate, 

*  Assure  yourselves,  will  never  be  unkind : 

'  And  so,  with  thanks,  and  pardon  to  you  sUl, 
'  I  do  dismiss  you  to  your  several  countries^ 
j4ll.  God  save  the  king !  God  save  the  king ! 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

*  Me3S.  Please  it  your  grace  to  be  advertised, 

*  The  duke  of  York  is  newly  come  from  Ireland : 

*  And  with  a  puissant  and  a  mighty  power, 

*  Of  Gallowglasses,  and  stout  Kernes  \ 

*  Is  marching  hitherward  in  proud  array ; 

*  And  still  proclaimeth,  as  he  comes  along, 

*  His  arms  are  only  to  remove  from  thee 

^  The  duke  of  Somerset,  whom  he  terms  a  traitCMr. 

*  K.  Hen.  Thus  stands  my  state,  'twixt  Cade  and 

York  distressed ; 

*  Like  to  a  ship,  that,  having  scap*d  a  tempest, 

*  Is  straightway  calm,  and  boarded  with  a  pii^tte  ^ : 

*  Of  Gallowglasses^  and  stout  Kbrmbs,]  ThcBe  were  two 
Olden  of  foot-soldiera  amone  the  Irish.  See  Dr.  Warbnrton's 
note  on  the  second  scene  of  the  first  Act  of  Macbeth,  toL  xh 
p.  16,  n.3.     Steevens. 

*'  The  galloglaue  useth  a  kind  of  pollax  for  his  weapon.  These 
men  are  grim  of  countenance,  tall  of  stature;  big  of  limnie» 
lasty  of  Ix^y,  wel  and  strongly  timbered.  The  heme  is  an  onli- 
M17  sottldier,  using  for  weapon  his  sword  and  tarret,  and  some- 
tinea  his  peece,  being  commonly  good  nwrKmen.  Kerne 
[IGgheyren]  signifieth  a  shower  of  hell^  because  they  are  taken 
for  no  better  than  for  rake-hdls,  or  the  devils  blacke  garde.'* 
Sianihursfs  Description  of  Irdand,  ch.  Tiii.  f.  31.    Bowlb. 

7  Is  straightway  calm^  and  boarded  with  a  pirate :]  Thus  the 
blio.  Hie  editor  of  the  second  folio,  who  appears  to  have  been 
Mfholly  unacquainted  with  Shakspeare*s  phraseology,  chang^  calm 
o  claimed.    The  editor  of  the  third  folio  changed  cUtim*d  to 
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*  But  now  *  is  Cade  driven  back,  his  men 

*  And  now  Is  York  in  arms  to  second  him. — 

*  I  pray  thee,  Buckingham,  go  forth  and  meet  him ; 

*  And  ask  him,  what's  the  reason  of  these  arms. 

*  Tell  him.  111  send  duke  Ekimund  to  the  Tower  ;— 


calnCd;  and  the  latter  word  has  been  adopted,  unnecestarily  is 
my  apprehension,  by  the  modem  editors.  Many  words  were  used 
in  this  manner  in  our  author's  time,  and  the  import  is  predsdj 
the  same  as  if  he  had  written  calm'd.  So,  in  King  Henry  IV.: 
"  —  what  a  candu  deal  of  courtesy,"  which  Mr.  Pope  altered  im- 
properly to—"  what  a  deal  of  candyd  courtesy."  See  vol.  xi. 
p.  226,  n.  1,  and  p.  227,  n.  2. 

By  '^  my  state  *'  Henry,  I  think,  means, '  his  realm  ;*  which  had 
recently  become  quiet  and  peaceful  by  the  defeat  of  Cade  and  bin 
rabble.  "  JVUh  a  pirate,*'  agreeably  to  the  phraseology  of  Shak- 
speare's  time,  means  *'  du  a  pirate.'*    Malons. 

The  editions  read — ctainCd;  and  one  would  think  it  plain 
enouffh  ;  alluding  to  York's  claim  to  the  crown.  Cade's  head-long 
tumult  was  well  compared  to  a  tempest^  as  York's  premeditated  re- 
bellion to  ^piracy.  But  see  what  it  is  to  be  critical :  Mr. Theo- 
bald savs,  clainCd  should  be  calm*d,  because  a  calm  frequently 
succeeds  a  tempest.  It  may  be  so ;  but  not  here,  if  the  King's 
word  may  be  taken ;  who  expressly  says,  that  no  sooner  was  Cade 
driven  back,  but  York  appeared  in  arms : 

**  But  now  is  Cade  driv'n  back,  his  men  dispera'd ; 
'*  And  now  is  York  in  arms  to  second  him.*' 

Warburtov. 

Dr.  Warburton  begins  his  note  by  roundly  asserting  that  the 
editions  read  claimed.  The  passage,  indeed,  is  not  found  in  the 
quarto ;  but  the  folio,  1623,  reads  calme.  Claim'd^  the  readingof 
the  second  folio,  was  not,  perhaps,  intentional,  but  merely  a  mis- 
print for — calm'd,  Theobald  says,  that  the  third  folio  haa  antici- 
pated his  correction.     1  believe  calm'd  is  right. 

So,  in  Othello : 

*'  —  must  be  be-lee*d  and  calm^d-^*' 

The  commotion  raised  by  Cade  was  over,  and  the  mind  of  the 
King  was  subsiding  into  a  calm,  when  York  appeared  in  arms,  to 
raise  fresh  disturbances,  and  deprive  it  of  its  momentary  peace. 

Stbbvbhs. 

•  But  now — ]  But  is  here  not  adversative.-— It  was  oalyJMd 
now,  says  Henry,  that  Cade  and  his  followers  were  routed. 

Malovb. 

So,  in  King  Richard  II.  : 

"  But  novo  the  blood  of  twenty  thousand  men 
"  Did  triumph  in  my  face."    Stebvbns. 
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*  And,  Somerset,  we  will  commit  thee  thither, 

*  UntU  his  army  be  dismiss'd  from  him. 

*  SoM.  My  lord, 

*  m  yield  myself  to  prison  willingly, 

*  Or  unto  death,  to  do  my  country  good. 

*  ♦  K.  Hen.    In  any  case,  be  not  too  rough  in 

terms ; 

*  For  he  is  fierce,  and  cannot  brook  hard  language. 

*  Buck.  I  will,  my  lord ;  and  doubt  not  so  to 

deal, 

*  As  all  things  shall  redound  unto  your  good. 

*  K.  Hen.    Come,  wife,  let's  in  ^  and  learn  to 
govern  better ; 

For  yet  may  England  curse  my  wretched  reign. 

[^Exeunt. 


« 


SCENE   X. 
Kent.    Iden's  Garden  ^ 

Enter  Cade. 

♦  Cade.  Fye  on  ambition !  fye  on  myself ;  that 
*  have  a  sword,  and  yet  am  ready  to  famish !  These 

9  Come,  wife,  let's  in,  &c.]  In  the  old  play  the  King  concludes 
the  scene  thos : 

**  Come,  let  us  haste  to  London  now  with  speed, 
**  That  solemn  processions  may  be  sung, 
"  In  laud  and  honour  of  the  God  of  heaven, 
**  And  triumphs  of  this  happy  victory.**     Malonb. 
'  Kent.   Iden*s  Garden.]  Holinshed,  p.  635,  says  ;  "—a  gen- 
tleman of  Kent,  named  Alexander  Eden,  awaited  so  his  time,  that 
he  tooke  the  said  Cade  in  a  garden  in  Sussex,  so  that  there  he  was 
■hine  mt  Hothfield,"  &c. 

Instead  of  the  soliloquy  with  which  the  present  scene  begins, 
the  quarto  has  only  this  stage  direction.  **  Enter  Jacke  Cade  at 
ooe  doore,  and  at  the  other  M.  Alexander  Eyden  and  his  men ; 
and  Jack  Cade  lies  down  picking  of  hearbes,  and  eating  them.'* 

Stbbvbns. 
Tliis  Iden  was,  in  fact,  the  new  sheriff  of  Kent,  who  had  followed 
Cade  from  Rochester.     W.  Wyrcestery  p.  472.    Ritson. 
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*  five  days  have  I  hid  me  in  these  woods ;  anddmt 

*  not  peep  out,  for  all  the  country  is  laid  far  me; 

*  but  now  am  I  so  hungry,  that  if  I  might  have  s 

*  lease  of  my  life  for  a  thousand  years,  I  could  stay 

*  no  longer.     Wherefore,  on  a  briclc-wall  have  I 

*  climbed  into  this  garden ;   to  see  if  I  can  eat 
^  grass,  or  pick  a  sallet  another  while,  which  is  not 

*  amiss  to  cool  a  man*s  stomach  this  hot  weather. 

*  And,  I  think,  this  word  sallet  was  bom  to  do  me 

*  good :  for,  many  a  time,  but  for  a  sallet^  my  brain- 

*  pan  ^  had  been  cleft  with  a  brown  bill ;  and,  many 

^  —  but  for  a  sallet,  my  braim-pak,  &c.}    A  ioUet  by  oor- 
raption  from  aelata^  a  helmet,  (lays  Skinner,)  qmagakm  etdaUt 
Jkerunt.     Pope. 

I  do  not  see  by  what  rules  of  etymology,  sallet  can  be  formed 
from  ccelaia.  Is  it  not  rather  a  corruption  from  the  French  »ahU^ 
taken,  I  suppose,  from  the  scriptural  phrase^  the  helmet  of  saha- 
tion  f  Brain-pan^  for  skull,  occurs,  I  think,  in  Wicliflrs  transla- 
tion of  Judges  xix.  53.     Wballey. 

In  the  ancient  MS.  romance  of  The  Sowdon  of  Babyloyne,  p.  S9, 
we  have  a  similar  phrase  : 

*'  Such  a  stroke,  she  him  there  raught, 

"  The  brayne  sterte  oute  of  his  hede  pan.*  *    Stbsvbh t. 

So,  in  Caxton*s  Chronicle : 

**  Anone  he  [Cade]  toke  sir  Umfreyes  salade  and  his  brigimtrins 
smyten  fulle  of  gilte  nailles,  and  also  his  g^lt  spores,  and  arraied 
him  like  a  lord  and  a  capitayne.*'     Ritson. 

Again,  in  Sir  Thomas  North's  translation  ofPIutardi ;  **— *Ow 
of  the  company  seeing  Brutus  athirst  also^  he  ran  to  the  river  for 
water,  and  brought  it  in  his  sallet.** 

Again,  ibid. :  **  Some  were  driven  to  fill  their  smllete  and  mur- 
rains with  water.*' 

Again,  in  The  longer  thou  Livest,  the  more  Fool  thou  Aft»15?0 : 
**  This  will  beare  away  a  good  rappe^ 
**  As  good  as  a  sallet  to  me  rerilie.*'    Stbbtbms. 

Salade  has  the  same  meaning  in  French,  as  iqipeanfroni  aliae 
in  La  Pucelle  d*  Orleans : 

Devers  la  place  arrive  on  Ecoyer 

Povtant  saiade,  avec  lance  dore6.     M.  Mason* 

Minsheu  conjectures  that  it  is  derived  *'  d  sabU,  Gal.  ^^^Tfmff 
it  keepeth  the  head  whole  from  breaking.**  He  adds,  **  alias 
salade  dicitur,  a  G.  salade,  idem ;  utnimqne  vero  efkmda^  qnod 
caput  tegit.*' 
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*  a  time,  when  I  have  been  dry,  and  bravely  march- 

*  ing,  it  hath  served  me  instead  of  a  quart-pot  to 

*  drink  in  ;  and  now  the  word  sallet  must  serve  me 

*  to  feed  on. 

Enter  Iden^  with  Servants. 

*  Idbn.  Lord,  who  would  live  turmoiled  in  the 

court, 
'  And  may  enjoy  such  quiet  walks  as  these  ? 
'  This  snoall  inheritance,  my  father  left  me, 

*  Contenteth  me,  and  is  worth  a  monarchy. 

*  I  seek  not  to  wax  great  by  others'  waning ' ; 

'  Or  gather  wealth,  I  care  not  with  what  envy  ^ ; 

*  Sufficeth  that  I  have  maintains  my  state, 

*  And  sends  the  poor  well  pleased  from  my  gate. 

*  Cade.  Here's  the  lord  of  the  soil  come  to  seize 
'  me  for  a  stray,  for  entering  his  fee-simple  without 

*  leave.  Ah,  villain,  thou  wilt  betray  me,  and  get 
'  a  thousand  crowns  of  the  king  for  carrying  my 
'  head  to  him ;  but  I'll  make  thee  eat  iron  like  an 

The  word  undoubtedly  came  to  us  from  the  French.  In  the 
Stat.  4  5  Ph.  and  Maiy,  ch.  2,  we  find — "  twenty  haquebuts,  and 
twentie  morians  or  salets"    Malonb. 

3  —  by  others'  waning  ;]  The  folio  reads — warning.  Cor- 
rected by  Mr.  Pope.  Is  in  the  preceding  line  was  supplied  by 
Mr.  Rowe.     Malonb. 

4  Or  gather  wealth,  I  care  not  with  what  bnvt  ;]  Or  accumu- 
late riches,  without  regarding  the  odium  I  may  incur  in  the  acmii- 
sition,  howerer  great  that  odium  may  be.  Envif  is  often  usea  in 
this  sense  by  our  author  and  his  contemporaries.  It  may,  how- 
ever, have  here  its  more  ordinary  acceptation. 

This  speech  in  the  old  play  stands  thus : 

Good  lord,  how  pleasant  is  this  country  life ! 
This  little  land  my  father  left  me  here. 
With  my  contented  mind,  serves  me  as  well, 
**  As  all  the  pleasures  in  the  court  can  yi^ 
'*  Nor  would  1  change  this  pleasure  for  the  ooort.*' 
Here  surely  we  have  not  a  hasty  transcript  of  our  author's  lines, 
but  the  distinct  composition  of  a  preceding  writer.    The  versifica- 
tion mutt  at  once  strike  the  ear  of  every  person  who  Jias  perused 
any  of  our  old  dramas.    Malonb. 
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*  ostrich,  and  swallow  my  sword  like  a  great  pin,  ere 

*  thou  and  I  part. 

'  iDEii.  Why,  rude  companion,  whatsoe'er  thou 
be, 

*  I  know  thee  not ;  Why  then  should  I  betray  thee  ? 

*  Is't  not  enough,  to  break  into  my  garden, 

*  And,  like  a  thief  to  come  to  rob  my  grounds, 

*  Climbing  my  walls  in  spite  of  me  the  owner, 

*  But  thou  wilt  brave  me  with  these  saucy  terms  ? 

Cade.  Brave  thee?  ay,  by  the  best  blood  that 
ever  was  broached,  and  beard  thee  too  ^.  Look  on 
me  well :  I  have  eat  no  meat  these  five  days ;  yet, 
come  thou  and  thy  five  men,  and  if  I  do  not  leave 
you  all  as  dead  as  a  door  nail  \  I  pray  God  I  may 
never  eat  grass  more. 

'  Insy.  Nay,  it  shall  ne^er  be  said,  while  England 
stands. 
That  Alexander  Iden,  an  esquire  of  Kent, 
Took  odds  to  combat  a  poor  famished  man. 
^  Oppose  thy  stedfast-gazing  eyes  to  mine  ^ 
'  See  if  thou  canst  outface  me  with  thy  looks. 

*  Set  limb  to  limb,  and  thou  art  far  the  lesser ; 

*  Thy  hand  is  but  a  finger  to  my  fist ; 

^  Thy  leg  a  stick,  compared  with  this  truncheon ; 

*  My  foot  shall  fight  with  all  the  strength  thou  hast; 

*  And  if  mine  arm  be  heaved  in  the  air, 

^  Thy  grave  is  digged  already  in  the  earth. 

*  As  for  words,  whose  greatness  answers  words, 

^  —  and  BEARD  thee  too.]     See  vol.  xyi.  p.  352,  n.  7. 

Stbbvbvs. 
^  —  as  dead  as  a  door-nail.]   See  vol.  xvii.  p.  225,  n.  7. 

Stbbvbvs. 
7  Oppose  thy  stedfast-gazing  eyes  to  mine,  &c.]     This  and  the 
following  nine  lines  are  an  amplification  by  Shakspeare  on  these 
th  ree  of  t  he  old  play : 

"  Look  on  me,  my  limbs  are  equal  unto  thine. 
**  And  every  way  as  big :  then  hand  to  hand 
'*  I'll  combat  with  thee.     Sirra,  fetch  me  weapoMy 
*'  And  stand  you  all  aside.**     Malosib. 
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^et  this  my  sword  report  what  speech  forbears  ^ 

*  C.iDK.  By  my  valour,  the  most  complete  cham- 
pion that  ever  I  heard. — '  Steel,  if  thou  turn  the 
jdge,  or  cut  not  out  the  burly-boned  clown  in 
chines  of  beef  ere  thou  sleep  in  thy  sheath,  I  be- 
seech God  ^  on  my  knees,  thou  mayest  be  turned 

*  As  for  words,  whose  greatness  answers  words, 

Let  this  my  sword  report  what  speech  forbears.]     Sir  Thomas 
mmer,  and  after  him,  Dr,  VVarburton,  read  : 
•*  As  for  more  words,  let  this  my  sword  report 
"  (Whose  greatness  answers  words)  what  speech  forbears." 
It  seems  to  be  a  poor  praise  of  a  sword,  that  its  greatness  an- 
ers  words,  whatever  be  the  meaning  of  the  expression.     The 
1  reading,  though  somewhat  obscure,  seems  to  me  more  capa- 
B  of  explanation.     **  For  more  words,"  whose  pomp  and  rumour 
ly  answer  words,  and  only  words,  I  shall  forbear  them,  and 
fer  the  rest  to  my  sword.     Johnson. 
So,  in  The  Third  Part  of  King  Henry  VI. : 

"  I  will  not  bandy  with  thee,  word  for  word, 
••  But  buckle  with  thee  blows,  twice  two  for  one." 
More  (As  for  more  words)  was  an  arbitrary  and  unnecessary 
Idition  made  by  Mr.  Rowe.     Malone. 

How  an  unnecessary  addition  ?     The  measure  is  incomplete 
ithout  it.     Steevens. 

The  introduction  of  the  monosyllable  more^  in  my  opinion, 
jures  the  sense  though  it  improves  the  metre.  Were  I  to  intro- 
ice  any  word  for  that  purpose,  I  should  choose  to  read — As  for 
ere  words,  instead  of  more  words.  M.  Mason. 
9—1  beseecli  God  — ]  The  folio  reads — I  beseech  Jove, 
his  heathen  deity,  with  whom  Cade  was  not  likely  to  be  much 
xjuainted,  was  undoubtedly  introduced  by  the  editor  of  the  folio 
\  avoid  the  penalty  of  the  statute,  3  Jac.  i.  ch.  2.  In  the  old 
lay,  1600,  he  says,  "  I  beseech  God i\\o\x  might'st  fall  into  some 
filth's  hand,  and  be  turned  to  hobnails."  This  the  editor  of  the 
*cond  edition  of  the  quarto  play,  no  date,  but  printed  in  1615), 
flanged  (from  the  same  apprehension)  to  ''  I  would  ihoM  might'st 
ill,"  &c.  These  alterations  fully  confirm  my  note  on  King 
lenry  V.  Act  W,  Sc.  111.  [where  the  King  swears  **  by  t/ov^."] — 
ontrary  to  the  general  rule  which  I  have  observed  in  printing 
lis  play,  I  have  not  adhered  in  the  present  instance  to  the 
^ing  of  the  folio ;  because  1  am  confident  that  it  proceeded 
ot  from  Shakspeare,  but  his  editor,  who,  for  the  reason  already 
iven,  makes  Falstaff  say  to  Prince  Henry — **  I  knew  ye  as  well 
5  he  that  made  ye,"  instead  of—**  By  the  Lord,  I  knew  ye,"  &c. 

Malone. 
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'to  hobnails.     [They  fght.  Cade  falU.']     0»lam 
^  idain  !  famine !  and  no  other,  hath  slain  me :  let 

*  ten  thousand  devils  come  against  me,  and  give  me 

*  but  the  ten  meals  I  have  lost,  and  Fd  defy  them 

*  all.     Wither,  garden ;  and  be  henceforth  a  bury- 

*  ing-place  to  all  that  do  dwell  in  this  house,  be- 
'  cause  the  unconquered  soul  of  Cade  is  fled. 

^  Iden.  Is't  Cade  that  I  have  slsdn,  that  monstrous 
trsdtor  ? 

*  Sword,  I  will  hallow  thee  for  this  thy  deed, 

*  And  hang  thee  o'er  my  tomb,  when  I  am  dead^ 

*  Ne*er  shall  this  blood  be  wiped  from  thy  point ; 

*  But  thou  shalt  wear  it  as  a  herald's  coat, 

*  To  emblaze  the  honour  that  thy  master  got. 

*  Cade.  Iden,  farewell ;  and  be  proud  of  thy  vic- 

*  tory :  Tell  Kent  from  me,  she  hath  lost  her  best 

*  man,  and  exhort  all  the  world  to  be  cowards ;  for 


'  —  when  I  am  dead,  &c.]  How  Iden  wm  to  hang  a  npoid 
over  his  own  tomb,  after  he  was  dead,  it  is  not  easy  to  eiplaio. 
The  sentiment  is  more  correctly  expressed  in  the  quarto  : 

**  Oh,  sword,  V\\  honour  thee  for  this,  and  in  my  chamber  • 
**  Shalt  thou  hang,  &s  a  monument  to  after  age, 
*'  For  this  great  service  thou  hast  done  to  me/* 

Stbsvsvs. 
Here  again  we  have  a  single  thought  considerably  aapKfied. 
Shakspeare,  in  new  moulding  this  speech,  has  used  the  same  mode 
of  expression  that  he  has  employed  in  The  Winter's  Tale :  "  If 
thou'lt  see  a  thing  to  talk  on,  when  ihou  art  dead  and  rotten, 
come  hither,**  i.  e.  for  people  to  talk  of.  So  again,  in  a  subse- 
quent scene  of  the  play  before  us  : 

"  And  dead  men* 9  cries  do  fill  the  empty  air.*' 
Which  of  our  author^s  plays  does  not  exhibit  expressions  eqmdly 
bold  as  **  I  will  hang  thee,**  to  express  "  I  will  have  thee  hung?  " 
I  must  just  observe,  that  most  of  our  author's  additions  are 
strongly  characteristick  of  his  manner.  The  making  Idea's  sword 
wear  the  stains  of  Cade*s  blood  on  its  point,  and  comparing  those 
stains  to  a  herald's  coat,  declare  at  once  the  pen  of  Shakspeare. 

Maloke. 
So,  in  the  mock  play  perform'd  in  Hamlet : 
**                   smeared 
"  With  heraldry  more  dismal .'*     Stebvens. 
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I,  that  never  feared  any,  am  vanquished  by  famine, 
not  by  valour.  [^Dies. 

♦  Iden.  Howr  much  thou  wrong'st  me^,  heaven 
be  my  judge. 

*  Die,  damned  wretch,  the  curse  of  her  that  bare 

thee! 

*  And  as  I  thrust  thy  body  in  with  my  sword, 
»  So  wish  I,  I  might  thrust  thy  soul  to  hell  ®. 

'  Hence  will  I  drag  thee  headlong  by  the  heels 
'  Unto  a  dunghill,  which  shall  be  thy  grave, 

*  How  much  thou  wrong*st  mej  That  is,  in  supposing  that  I 
im  proud  of  my  victory.     Johnson. 

An  anonymous  writer  [Mr.  Ritson,]  suggests  that  the  meaning 
nay  be,  that  Cade  wrongs  Iden  by  undervaluing  his  prowess, 
ledaring  that  he  was  subdued  by  famine,  not  by  the  valour  of  his 
idversary. — I  think  Dr.  Johnson's  is  the  true  interpretation. 

Malone. 

>  So  wish  I,  I  might  thrust  thy  soul  to  hell,  &c.]  Not  to 
Iwell  upon  the  wickedness  of  this  horrid  wish,  with  which  Iden 
lebases  his  character,  the  whole  speech  is  wild  and  confused.  To 
Iraw  a  man  by  the  heels,  headlong,  is  somewhat  difficult ;  nor 
mm  I  dkcover  how  the  dunghill  would  be  his  grave,  if  his  trunk 
irere  left  to  be  fed  upon  by  crows.  These  1  conceive  not  to  be 
Jbc  AiuUs  of  corruption  but  negligence,  and  therefore  do  not 
ittempt  correction .     Johnson. 

The  quarto  is  more  favourable  both  to  Iden's  morality  and  lan- 
pmffe.  It  omits  this  savage  wish,  and  makes  him  only  add,  after 
;be  lUitti  I  have  just  quoted  : 

**  ril  drag  him  hence,  and  with  my  sword 
'*  Cut  off  his  head,  and  bear  it  to  the  king.** 

The  player  editors  seem  to  have  preferred  want  of  humanity 
ind  common  sense,  to  fewness  of  lines,  and  defect  of  versification. 

Steevens. 

By  headlong  the  poet  undoubtedly  meant,  with  his  head  trailed 
ilong  the  g^and.  By  saying,  '*  the  dunghill  shall  be  thy  grave/* 
[den  means,  the  dunghill  shall  be  the  place  where  thy  dead  body 
thall  be  laid :  the  dunghill  shall  be  the  only  grave  which  thou 
ihalt  have.    Surely  in  poetry  this  is  allowable.     So,  ki  Macbeth  : 

•'  ■■■■      our  monuments 
*<  Shall  be  the  maws  of  kites.'* 

After  what  has  been  already  stated,  I  fear  it  most  be  acknow- 
edgi^  that  this  faulty  amplijication  was  owing  rather  to  our  au- 
ibor*s  desire  to  expand  a  scanty  thought  of  a  preceding  writer> 
han  to  any  want  of  judgment  in  the  player  editors.     Malone. 
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*  And  there  cut  off  thy  most  ungracious  head ; 

*  Which  I  will  bear  in  triumph  to  the  king, 
'  Leaving  thy  trunk  for  crows  to  feed  upon. 

[£.n>  dragging  out  the  Body. 


ACT  V.    SCENE  I. 

The  Same.    Fields  between  Dartford  and  Black- 
heath. 

The  King's  Camp  on  one  side.  On  the  other^  enter 
York  attended^  with  Drum  and  Colours:  Aii 
Forces  at  some  distance. 

*  York.  From  Ireland  thus  comes  York,  to  claim 
his  right, 
'  And  pluck  the  crown  from  feeble  Henry *s  head : 

*  Ring,  bells,  aloud ;  bum,  bonfires,  clear  and  briglit, 
^  To  entertain  great  England^s  lawful  king. 

Ah,  sancta  mqjestas*!   who  woidd  not  buy  thee 
dear.^ 

*  Let  them  obey,  that  know  not  how  to  rule ;'  . 

*  This  hand  was  made  to  handle  nought  but  goid< ' 

*  I  cannot  give  due  action  to  my  words, 

*  Except  a  sword,  or  scepter,  balance  it  ^. 

*  A  scepter  shall  it  have,  have  I  a  soul^; 

^  Ah,  SANCTA  MAJE8TAS !]  Thus  the  \{ld  copy;  instead  of 
which  the  modern  editors  read,  Ah,  majesty Mf^^TKEVEHS, 

^  —  balance  it,!    Th^t  is,  balance  my  handr^J^HNSOK. 

^  A  scepter  shall  it  have,  have  I  a  soul  ;]     I  read^> 
"  A  scepter  shall  it  have,  have  I  a  noord."         *  ^ 

York  observes  that  his  hand  must  be  employed  with  a  sword 
or  scepter  ;  he  then  naturally  observes,  that  he  has  a  sword,  and 
resolves  that,  if  he  has  a  sword,  he  will  have  a  scepter. 

Johnson. 

I  rather  think  York  means  to  say»-If  I  have  a  foic/^  my  hand 
shall  not  be  without  a  scepter.    Stbbvbns. 
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On  which  Til  toss  the  flower-de-luce  of  ?>ance. 

Enter  Bl  ckinghj^m. 

Whom  have  we  here  ?  Buckingham,  to  disturb 

me  ? 
The  king  hath  sent  him,  sure :  I  must  dissemble. 

*  Buck.  York,  if  thou  meanest  well,  I  greet  thee 

well. 
'  York.  Humphrey  of  Buckingham,  I  accept  thy 
greeting. 

*  Art  thou  a  messenger,  or  come  of  pleasure  ? 

*  Buck.  A  messenger  from    Henry,    our   dread 

liege, 
To  know  the  reason  of  these  arms  in  peace ; 
Or  why,  thou — being  a  subject  as  I  am^ — 
Against  thy  oath  and  true  allegiance  sworn, 
Should'st  raise  so  great  a  power  without  his  leave, 


This  certainly  is  a  very  natural  interpretation  of  these  words, 
md  being  no  friend  to  alteration  merely  for  the  sake  of  improve- 
lent,  we  ought,  i  think,  to  acquiesce  in  it.  But  some  difficulty 
nil  still  remain ;  for  if  we  read,  with  the  old  copy,  soul,  York 
hreatens  to  "  toss  the  flower-de-luce  of  France  on  his  scepter,'' 
/hich  sounds  but  oddly.  To  toss  it  on  his  sivord,  was  a  threat 
ery  natural  for  a  man  who  had  already  triumphed  over  the  French. 
o,  in  King  Henry  VI.  Part  III. : 

*•  The  soldiers  should  have  toss'd  me  on  their  pikes." 
However,  in  the  licentious  phraseology  of  our  author,  York 
aay  mean,  that  he  will  ivield  his  scepter,  (that  is,  exercise  his 
oyal  power,)  when  he  obtains  it,  so  as  to  abase  and  destroy  the 
*reiich.— -The  following  line  also  in  King  Henry  Vlll.  adds  sup- 
ort  to  the  old  copy  : 

*•  Sir,  as  I  have  a  soul,  she  is  an  angel."     Malone. 
7  — being -a  subject  as  I  am,]     Here  again  in  the  old  play  we 
ave  the  style  and  versification  of  our  author's  immediate  prede- 
essors  : 

*'  Or  that  thou,  being  a  subject  as  I  am, 

'*  Should'st  thus  approach  so  near  with  colours  spread, 

"  Whereas  the  person  of  the  king  doth  keepe."    Malone. 

VOL.  XVIII.  Z 
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*  Or  dare  to  bring  thy  force  so  near  the  court. 

*  York.  Scarce  can  I  speak  *,  my  choler  is  $o 

great. 

*  O,  I  could  hew  up  rocks,  and  fight  with  flint, 

*  I  am  so  angry  at  these  abject  terms; 
'  And  now,  like  Ajax  Telamonius, 

'  On  sheep  or  oxen  could  I  spend  my  fury ! 

'  I  am  far  better  born  than  is  the  king ; 

'  More  like  a  king,  more  kingly  in  my  thoughts : 

*  But  I  must  make  fsdr  weather  yet  a  while, 

*  Till  Henry  be  more  weak,  and  I  more  strong.— 

*  O  Buckingham  ^  I  pr'ythee,  pardon  me, 

'  That  I  have  given  no  answer  all  this  while ; 

*  My  mind  was  troubled  with  deep  melancholy. 

*  The  cause  why  I  have  brought  this  army  biUier, 

*  Is — to  remove  proud  Somerset  from  the  king, 

*  Seditious  to  his  grace,  and  to  the  state. 

*  Buck.  That  is  too  much  presumption  on  thy 

part: 

*  But  if  thy  arms  be  to  no  other  end, 

*  The  king  hath  yielded  unto  thy  demand; 

*  The  duke  of  Somerset  is  in  the  Tower. 

York.  Upon  thine  honour,  is  he  prisoner  ? 
Buck.  Upon  mine  honour,  he  is  prisoner. 
^  York.   Then,  Buckingham,   I    do  dismiss  my 
powers, — 
^  Soldiers,  I  thank  you  all ;  disperse  yourselves ; 

^  Scarce  can  I  speak,  &c.]     The  first  nine  lines  of  this  spcecb 
are  founded  on  ihe  following  in  the  old  play : 
'*  A  subject  as  he  is  ! 

"  O,  how  I  hate  these  spiteful  abject  terms  ! 
"  But  York  dissemble,  iiU  thou  meet  thy  sonnes^ 
**  Who  now  in  arms  expect  their  father's  sight, 
"  And  not  far  hence  I  Icnow  they  cannot  be."     Malovb. 
9  O  Buckingham.]     O,  which  is  not  in  the  authentick  coof, 
was  added,  to  supply  the  metre,  by  the  editor  of  the  second  folio. 

Malovb. 
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Vleet  me  to-morrow  in  Saint  George's  field, 
k^ou  shall  have  pay,  and  every  thing  you  wish. 
And  let  my  sovereign,  virtuous  Henry, 
Command  my  eldest  son, — nay,  all  my  sons. 
As  pledges  of  my  fealty  and  love, 
m  send  them  all  as  willing  as  I  live ; 
Lands,  goods,  horse,  armour,  any  thing  I  have 
Is  his  to  use,  so  Somerset  may  die. 

*  Buck.  York,  I  commend  this  kind  submission : 
iVe  twain  will  go  into  his  highness'  tent  \ 

Enter  King  HenrYj  attended. 

*  AT.  Hex.  Buckingham,  doth   York   intend   no 

harm  to  us, 
That  thus  he  marcheth  with  thee  arm  in  arm  ? 

*  York.  In  all  submission  and  humility, 
York  doth  present  himself  unto  your  highness. 

*  K.  Hex.  Then  what  intend  these  forces  thou 

dost  bring  ? 

*  York.   To   heave   the   traitor  Somerset  from 

hence  ^ ; 
And  fight  against  that  monstrous  rebel,  Cade, 
Who  since  I  heard  to  be  discomfited. 

Enter  Iden^  with  Cad£s  Head. 

*  Idex.  If  one  so  rude,  and  of  so  mean  condition, 

'  We  twain  will  go  into  his  highness*  tent.]  Shakspeare  has 
re  deviated  from  the  original  play  without  much  propriety. — 
s  has  followed  it  in  making  Henry  come  to  Buckingham  and 
irk,  instead  of  their  going  to  him ; — yet  without  the  introduc- 
m  found  In  the  quarto,  where  the  lines  stand  thus  : 

•*  ^uck.  Come,  York,  thou  shaU  go  speak  unto  the  king  ; — 
*•  But  see,  his  grace  is  coming  to  meet  with  us.**  Malone. 
*  York.  To  heave  the  traitor  Somerset  from  hence ;]  The  cor- 
iponding  speech  to  this  is  given  in  the  old  play  to  Buckingham, 
d  acquaints  the  King  with  the  plea  that  York  had  before  made 
him  for  his  rising :  *'  To  heave  the  duke  of  Somerset,*'  &c. 
lis  variation  could  never  have  arisen  from  copyists,  short-hand 
•iters,  or  printers.     Malone. 
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'  May  pass  into  the  presence  of  a  king, 
'  Lo,  I  present  your  grace  a  tnutor*s  head, 
'  The  head  of  Cade,  whom  I  in  combat  slew. 

*  K.  Hkn.  The  head  of  Cade  *  ?— Great  God,  how 

just  art  thou ! — 
^  O,  let  me  view  his  visage  being  dead, 
'  That  living  wrought  me  such  exceeding  trouble. 
'  Tell  me,  my  friend,  art  thou  the  man  that  slew 

him  ? 

*  Iden,  I  was,  an*t  like  your  majesty. 

*  K.  Hen.  How  art  thou  calFd  ?  and  what  b  thy 

degree  ? 
'  Ides.  Alexander  Iden,  that* s  my  name ; 
*  A  poor  esquire  of  Kent,  that  loves  his  king. 

*  Buck.  So  please  it  you,  my  lord,  *twere  not 

amiss 

*  He  were  created  knight  for  his  good  service. 

*  K.  Hen.  Iden,  kneel  down  ;  [flfe  kneels.^  Rise 

up  a  knight. 
'  We  give  thee  for  reward  a  thousand  marks ; 
'  And  will,  that  thou  henceforth  attend  on  us. 

*  Iden.  May  Iden  live  to  merit  such  a  bounty, 
'  And  never  live  but  true  unto  his  liege  *  ! 


3  The  head  of  Cade  ?]  The  speech  corresponding  to  thbinlbe 
first  part  of  The  Whole  Contention,  &c.  16Ck),  is  ^one  sofficiait 
to  prove  that  piece  the  work  of  another  poet : 

**  King.  First,  thanks  to  heaven,  and  next,  to  thee,  my  friend, 

**  That  hast  subdu*d  that  wicked  traitor  thus. 

*'  O,  let  me  see  that  head,  that  in  his  life 

**  Did  work  me  and  my  land  such  cruel  spight. 

*•  A  visage  stern  ;  coal-black  his  curled  locks  ; 

**  Deep  trenched Jurrows  in  hisjroxvning  brovo, 

•*  Presageth  toarlike  humours  in  his  life, 

"  Here  take  it  hence,  and  thou  for  thy  reward 

"  Shalt  be  immediately  created  knight : 
.    **  Kneel  down,  my  friend,  and  tell  me  what*8  thy  name.** 

Ma  LONE. 

^  May  Iden,  &c.]     Iden  has  said  before : 

**  Lord !  who  would  live  turmoiled  in  a  court, 
"  And  may  enjoy,"  &c. 
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A".  Hex.  See,  Buckingham  !    Somerset  comes 

with  the  queen  ; 
Go,  bid  her  hide  him  quickly  from  the  duke. 

Enter  Queen  Margaret  and  Somerset. 

Q.  Mar.  For  thousand  Yorks  he  shall  not  hide 

his  head, 
jt  boldly  stand,  and  front  him  to  his  face. 

York.  How  now^ !  Is  Somerset  at  liberty  ? 
hen,  York,  unloose  thy  long-imprison'd  thoughts, 
nd  let  thy  tongue  be  equal  with  thy  heart, 
lall  I  endure  the  sight  of  Somerset  ? — 
ilse  king !  why  hast  thou  broken  faith  with  me, 
nowing  how  hardly  I  can  brook  abuse  ? 
ing  did  I  call  thee  ?  no,  thou  art  not  king ; 
ot  fit  to  govern  and  rule  multitudes, 
Tiich  dar'st  not,  no,  nor  canst  not  rule  a  traitor, 
hat  hand  of  thine  doth  not  become  a  crown  ; 
hy  hand  is  made  to  grasp  a  palmer's  staff, 
nd  not  to  grace  an  awful  princely  scepter, 
hat  gold  must  round  engirt  these  brows  of  mine : 
Tiose  smile  and  frown,  like  to  Achilles'  spear, 

lakspeare  makes  Iden  rail  at  those  enjoyments  wiiich  he  sup- 

s  to  be  out  of  his  reach  ;  but  no  sooner  are  they  offered  to 

but  he  readily  accepts  them.     Anonymous. 

;  Iden's  eulogium  on  the  happiness  of  rural  life,  and  in  his 

ptance  of  the  honours  bestowed  by  his  majesty,  Shakspeare 

merely  followed  the  old  play.     Malone. 

How  now !  &c.]     This  speech  is  greatly  amplified,  and  in 

r  respects  very  different  from  the  original,  which  consists  of 

en  lines : 

•*  York,  Who's  that?  proud  Somerset  at  liberty? 
*•  Base  fearful  Henry,  that  thus  dishonour'st  me, 
*•  By  heaven,  thou  shalt  not  govern  over  me ! 
**  I  cannot  brook  that  traitor's  presence  here, 
*•  Nor  will  I  subject  be  to  such  a  king, 
*'  That  knows  not  how  to  govern,  nor  to  nile. 
**  Resign  thy  crown,  proud  Lancaster,  to  me, 
'•  That  thou  usurped  hast  so  long  by  force ; 
*•  For  now  is  York  resolv'd  to  claim  his  own, 
"  And  rise  aloft  unto  fair  England's  throne."     Malone. 
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*  Is  able  with  the  change  to  kill  and  cure^ 
'  Here  is  a  hand  to  hold  a  scepter  up, 

*  And  with  the  same  to  act  controlling  laws. 

*  Give  place  ;  by  heaven,  thou  shalt  rule  no  more 

*  O'er  him,  whom  heaven  created  for  thy  ruler. 

•  SoM.  O   monstrous    traitor  ^ ! — I   arrest  thee, 

York, 

*  Of  capital  treason  gunst  the  king  and  crown : 

*  Obey,  audacious  traitor ;  kneel  for  grace. 

*  York.  Would'st  have  me  kneel  ?  first  let  me  ask 

of  these, 

*  If  they  can  brook  I  bow  a  knee  to  man. — 

*  Sirrah,  call  in  my  sons  to  be  my  bail  ® ; 

[^Exit  an  jittendani. 


like  to  Achilles'  spear. 


Is  able  with  the  chanee  to  kill  and  cure.] 
Mysns  et  ^monia  lufenis  qua  cuspide  vttlnus 
kn8era^  hac  i^  ciuipiae  sen^opem. 

Propert.  lib.  ii.  eL  I 
Greene,  in  his  Orlando  Furioso,  1599,  has  tne  same  allusioo: 
"  Where  I  took  hurt,  there  have  I  heal*d  myself; 
**  As  those  that  with  Achilles'  launce  were  wounded, 
**  Fetch*d  help  at  self-same  pointed  speare."    Malovi. 
7  O  monstrous  traitor!  &c.]     The  variation  between  thii 
speech  and  the  original  is  worth  noting.     In  the  old  play  Sollle^ 
set  says : 

"  Proud  traitor,  I  arrest  thee  on  hieh  treason 
"  Against  thy  sovereign  lord :  yield  thee,  false  Yoik, 
"  For  here  I  swear  thou  shaft  unto  the  Tower, 
"  For  these  proud  words  which  thou  hast  given  the  Kin^" 

Malowi. 
"  Wou1d*8t  have  me  kneel  ?  first  let  me  ask  of  these. 
If  they  can  brook  I  bow  a  knee  to  man.^- 
Sirrah,  call  in  my  sons  to  be  my  bail  ;J     As  these  lines  stand, 
I  think  the  sense  perplexed  and  obscure.    I  have  ventured  to 
transpose  them.     Waabubton. 

I  believe  these  lines  should  be  replaced  in  the  order  in  which 
they  stood  till  Dr.  Warburton  transposed  them.  By  ihae  Yoik 
means  hU  knees.  He  speaks,  as  Mr.  Upton  wOuld  have  sud, 
Sfurrfxtf; :  laying  his  hand  upon,  or  at  least  pointing  to,  his  knees. 

Ttrwhitt. 
By  these  York  evidently  means  his  sons,  whom  he  "had  just 
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*  I  know,  ere  they  will  have  me  go  to  ward, 

*  They'll  pawn  their  swords  for  my  enfranchisement. 

'  Q.  Mamu  Call  hither  Clifford ;   bid  him  come 
amain, 

*  To  say,  if  that  the  bastard  bojrs  of  York 

*  Shall  be  the  surety  for  their  traitor  father. 

*  York.  O  blood -bespotted  Neapolitan, 

*  Outcast  of  Naples,  England  s  bloody  scourge ! 

*  The  sons  of  York,  thy  betters  in  their  birth, 

*  Shall  be  their  father's  bail ;  and  bane  to  those  "* 

*  That  for  my  surety  will  refuse  the  boys. 

Enter  Edft^rd  and  Richard  PLASTAGENETy  with 
Forces^  at  ont  side ;  at  the  other y  xvith  Forces 
alsOy  old  Clifford  and  his  Son. 

*  See  where  they  come;  I'll  warrant  they'll  make 

it  good. 

*  Q.  Mar.    And  here   comes  Clifford,  to  deny 

their  bdl. 

*  Clif.  Health  and  all  happiness  to  my  lord  the 

king!  [Kneels. 

called  for.  Tyrwhitt's  supposition,  that  he  meant  to  ask  his 
knees,  whether  he  should  bow  his  knees  to  any  man,  is  not  ima- 
gined with  his  usual  sagacity.     M.  Mason. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  York  means  either  his  sons,  whom  he 
mentions  in  the  next  line,  or  his  troops,  to  whom  he  may  be  sup- 
posed to  point.  Dr.  Warburton  transposed  the  lines,  placing  that 
which  is  now  the  middle  line  of  the  speech  at  the  beginning  of  it. 
But,  like  many  of  his  emendations,  it  appears  to  have  been  un- 
necessary. The  folio  reads — "  of  thee.**  The  emendation  was 
made  by  Mr.  Theobald.  Sons  was  substituted  for  son  by  the 
editor  of  the  second  folio.  The  correction  is  justified  both  by  the 
context  and  the  old  play :  '*  For  my  enfranchisement, **  instead  of 
— "  of  my,**  8cc.  was  likewise  his  correction.     Malone. 

9  j^hall  be  their  father's  bail ;  and  bane  to  those  — ]  Consi- 
derine  how  our  author  loves  to  play  on  words  similar  in  their 
aomia,  but  opposite  in  their  signification,  I  make  no  doubt  but 
the  author  wrote  bail  and  bnfe.  Bale  (from  whence  our  common 
adjective,  bale/id)  signifies  detriment,  ruin,  misfortune,  &c. 

Theobald. 

Bale  signifies  sorrow.    Either  word  may  serve.     Johnson. 
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*  York.  I  thank  thee,  Cliflbrd :  Say,  what  news 

with  thee  ? 

*  Nay,  do  not  fright  us  with  an  angry  look  : 
'  We  are  thy  sovereign,  Clifford,  kneel  again ; 
'  For  thy  mistaking  so,  we  pardon  thee. 

'  Clip.  This  is  my  king,  York,  I  do  not  mistake ; 
^  But  thou  mistak'st  me  much,  to  think  I  do  :— 
^  To  Bedlam  with  him !  is  the  man  grown  mad  ? 

'  K.  Hen.  Ay,  Clifford ;  a  bedlam  and  ambitious 
humour  ^ 
^  Makes  him  oppose  himself  against  hb  king. 

*  Clip.  He  is  a  traitor  ;  let  him  to  the  Tower, 
And  chop  away  that  factious  pate  of  his. 

Q.  M^R.  He  is  arrested,  but  will  not  obey ; 

*  His  sons,  he  says,  shall  give  their  words  for  him. 

*  York.  Will  you  not,  sons  ? 

Eufr.  Ay,  noble  father,  if  our  words  will  serve. 
^  Rich.  And  if  words  will  not,  then  our  weapons 
shall. 

*  Clif.  Why,  what  a  brood  of  traitors  have  we 

here ! 

*  York.  Look  in  a  glass,  and  call  thy  image  so; 

*  I  am  thy  king,  and  thou  a  false-heart  traitor. — 

9  — a  BEDLAM  and  ambitious  humour — ]  The  word  M/m 
Wits  not  used  in  the  reign  of  King  Henry  the  Sixth,  nor  was  Beth- 
lehem HoApital  (vulgarly  called  Bedlam)  converted  into  a  hottie 
or  hospital  for  lunaticks  till  the  reign  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth, 
who  gave  it  to  the  city  of  London  for  that  purpose.     Grbt. 

Shakspeare  was  led  into  this  anachronism  by  the  author  of  the 
elder  play.     Malone. 

It  is  no  anachronism,  and  Dr.  Grey  was  mistaken  :  "  Neit 
unto  the  parish  of  St.  Buttolph/*  sap  Stow,  **  is  a  fayre  innefor 
receipt  of  travellers  :  then  an  HospitaU  of  S,  Mary  ojfBetkdem, 
founded  by  Simon  Fitz  Mary,  one  of  the  SheriflPes  of  London,  in 
the  ycare  1246.  He  founded  it  to  haue  beene  a  priorie  of  Can- 
nons with  brethren  and  sisters,  and  king  Edward  the  thirde 
Cnted  a  protection,  which  I  have  seene,  for  the  brethren  MUicUt 
tee  Maria  de  Bethlem,  within  the  citie  of  London,  the  14 
yeare  of  his  raicrnc.  //  %^s  an  hospit all  for  distracted  penplt.^* 
tiurx^if  of  London,  1598,  p.  127.     IIitson. 
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Call  hither  to  the  stake  my  two  brave  bears, 

*  That,  with  the  very  shakini^  of  their  chains, 

*  They  may  astonish  these  fell  lurking  curs  * ; 

*  Bid  Salisbur}%  and  Warwick,  come^  to  me  \ 

Drums.     Enter  TVarwick  and  Salisbury^  with 

Forces, 

*  Clif.  Are  these  thy  bears  ?  we'll  bait  thy  bears 

to  death, 
'  And  manacle  the  bear-ward  in  their  chains, 

*  If  thou  dar  St  bring  them  to  the  baiting-place. 

*  Rich.  Oft  have  1  seen  ^  a  hot  o'erweening  cur 

*  Run  back  and  bite,  because  he  was  withheld ; 

*  Who,  being  suffered  ^  with  the  bear's  fell  paw, 

*  Hath  clapp'd  his  tail  between  his  legs,  and  cry'd : 

*  And  such  a  piece  of  service  will  you  do, 

'  —FELL  LURKING  curs;]  Mr.  Roderick  would  read  **  fell 
harking;'*  Mr.  Heath,  "fell  lurching;'*  but,  perhaps,  hy  Jell 
lurking  is  meant  curs  who  are  at  once  a  compound  of  cruelty  and 
treachery.     Steevens. 

*  Call  hither  to  the  stake  my  two  brave  bears, — 

Bid  Salisbury,  and  Warwick,  come  — ]     The  Nevils,  earls  of 
Warwick,  had  a  bear  and  ragged  staff  {or  their  cognizance. 

Sir  J.  Hawkins. 
3  Bid  Salisbury,  and  Warwick,  come  to  me.]     Here  in  the  old 
play  the  following  lines  are  found  : 

**  King.  Call  Buckingham,  and  bid  him  arm  himself. 
**  York.  Call  Buckingham  and  all  the  friends  thou  hast ; 
**  Both  thou  and  they  shall  curse  this  fatal  hour." 
Buckingham  accordingly  enters  immediately  with   his  forces. 
Shakspeare,  we  see,  has  not  introduced  him  in  the  present  scene, 
but  has  availed  himself  of  those  lines  below.     Malone. 

^  Oft  have  I  seen,  &c.]  Bear-baiting  was  anciently  a  royal 
iport.  See  Stowe's  account  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  Amusements 
of  this  kind ;  and  Langham's  Letter  concerning  that  Queen's 
Entertainment  at  Kenelworth  Castle.     Percy. 

The  one  of  them  has  adopted  his  description  from  the  other. 

Henley. 
5  — being  suffer'd — ]      Being  sufFer'd  to  approach  to  the 
bear's  fell  paw.     Such  may  be  the  meaning.     I  am  not,  however, 
sure,  but  the  poet  meant^  being  in  a  state  o{  sufferance  or  pain. 

Malone. 
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*  If  you  oppose  yourselves  to  match  lord  Warwick. 

*  Clif.  Hence,  heap  of  wrath,  foul  indigested 

lump, 

*  As  crooked  in  thy  manners  as  thy  shi^  ! 

*  York.  Nay,  we  shall  heat  you  thoroughly  anoD. 

*  Clif.  Take  heed,  lest  by  your  heat  you  bum 

yourselves  ^. 

*  K.  Hen.  Why,  Warwick,  hath  thy  knee  forgot 

to  bow  ? — 

*  Old  Salisbury, — shame  to  thy  silver  hair, 

*  Thou  mad  misleader  of  thy  brain-sick  son ! — 

*  What,  wilt  thou  on  thy  death-bed  play  the  ruffian, 

*  And  seek  for  sorrow  with  thy  spectacles  ? 

*  O,  where  is  faith  ?  O,  where  is  loyalty  ? 

*  If  it  be  banish*d  from  the  frosty  head, 

*  Where  shall  it  find  a  harbour  in  the  earth  ? — 

*  Wilt  thou  go  dig  a  grave  to  find  out  war, 

*  And  shame  thine  honourable  age  with  blood  ? 

*  Why  art  thou  old,  and  want* st  experience  ? 

*  Or  wherefore  .dost  abuse  it,  if  thou  hast  it  ? 

*  For  shame  !  in  duty  bend  thy  knee  to  me, 

*  That  bows  unto  the  grave  with  mickle  age. 

*  SLiL.  My  lord,  I  have  considered  with  myself 

*  The  title  of  this  most  renowned  duke ; 

*  And  in  my  conscience  do  repute  his  grace 

*  The  rightful  heir  to  England's  royal  seat. 

*  K.  Hen.  Hast  thou  not  sworn  allegiance  unto 

me  ? 

*  Sal.  I  have. 

*  K.  Hen.  Canst  thou  dispense  with  heaven  for 

such  an  oath  ? 

*  S.iL.  It  is  great  sin,  to  swear  unto  a  sin  ^ ; 

^  Take  heed,  lest  by  your  heat  you  burn  younelves.]    So,  in 
King  Henry  VIll. : 

*'  Heat  not  a  furnace  for  yourself  so  hot^ 
*•  That  it  do  singe  yourselJV*     Stbevems. 
7  It  is  great  sin,  to  swear  unto  a  sin  ;  &c.]    We  have  thesafflC 
sentiment  in  Love's  Labour's  Lost : 
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*  But  greater  sin,  to  keep  a  sinful  oath. 

*  Who  can  be  bound  by  any  solemn  vow 

*  To  do  a  murderous  deed,  to  rob  a  man, 

*  To  force  a  spotless  virgin's  chastity, 

*  To  reave  the  orphan  of  his  patrimony, 

*  To  wring  the  widow  from  her  customed  right ; 

*  And  have  no  other  reason  for  this  wrong, 

*  But  that  he  was  bound  by  a  solemn  oath  ? 

*  Q.  MjtR.  A  subtle  traitor  needs  no  sophister. 

'  K.  Hen.  Call  Buckingham,  and  bid  him  arm 

himself. 
'  York.  Call  Buckingham,   and  all  the  friends 

thou  hast, 

*  I  am  resolv'd  for  death,  or  dignity  ®. 

*  Clip.  The  first  I  warrant  thee,  if  dreams  prove 

true. 

*  JVar.  You  were  best  to  go  to  bed,  and  dream 

again. 
To  keep  thee  from  the  tempest  of  the  field. 

Clip.  I  am  resolv'd  to  bear  a  greater  storm. 
Than  any  thou  canst  conjure  up  to-day ; 
And  that  V\\  write  upon  thy  burgonet^ 
Might  I  but  know  thee  by  thy  household  badge  \ 

"  It  18  religion,  to  be  thus  foraworn." 
Again,  in  King  John  : 

*'  It  is  religion  that  doth  make  vows  kept ; 

"  But  thou  dost  swear  only  to  be  forsworn  ; 

"  And  most  forsworn  to  keep  what  thou  dost  swear.*' 

Malons, 
•  —  for  death,  or  dignity.]     The  folio  reads — •*  and  dignity.'* 
The  emendation  was  m^e  by  Mr.  Pope.     Malonb. 
9  —  burgonet,]     Is  a  helmet,    Johnson. 
So,  in  The  Martyr'd  Soldier,  1638 ; 
"  — — — -  now  tye 
"  Strong  charms  upon  my  full-plum*d  burgonet.** 

Stbbvbns. 
'  —  thy  HOUSEHOLD  badge,]     The  folio  has-— Aoim^c^  bodge, 
owing  probably  to  the  transcriber's  ear  deceiving  him.    The  true 
teading  is  found  in  the  old  play.     Malonb. 
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J^AR.    Now,  by  my  father*s  badge  old  Ne^*9 
crest, 
The  rampant  bear  chain'd  to  the  ragged  staff, 
This  day  Til  wear  aloft  my  burgonet, 
(As  on  a  mountain-top  the  cedar  shows. 
That  keeps  his  leaves  in  spite  of  any  storm,) 
Even  to  affright  thee  with  the  view  thereof. 

Clif.  And  from  thy  burgonet  HI  rend  thy  bear, 
And  tread  it  under  foot  with  all  contempt, 
'  Despight  the  bear-ward  that  protects  the  bear. 

*  Y.  Clif.  And  so  to  arms,  victorious  father, 
'  To  quell  the  rebels,  and  their  'complices. 

Rich.  Fye !  charity,  for  shame !  speak  not  in 
spite. 
For  you  shall  sup  with  Jesu  Christ  to-night. 

*  Y.  Clif.    Foul  stigmatick^,  that's  more  than 

thou  canst  tell. 

*  Rich.  If  not  in  heaven,  youll  surely  sup  in  heU. 

[^Exeunt  severally. 

SCENE  II. 
Saint  Albans. 

Alarums :  Excursions.     Enter  WAUfricK. 

War.    Clifford  of  Cumberland,    'tis    Warwick 
calls ! 
And  if  thou  dost  not  hide  thee  from  the  bear. 
Now, — ^when  the  angry  trumpet  sounds  alarm. 
And  dead  men's  cries  do  fill  the  empty  air,  — 

^  Foul  sTiGMATicK,]  A  itigmatick  is  one  on  whono  nature  has 
set  a  mark  of  deformity,  a  stigma,     Steevens. 

This  certainly  is  the  meaning  here.  A  stigmaiick  orieinally 
and  properly  signified  a  jyerson  who  has  been  branded  voitn  a  hot 
iron Jor  some  crime.     See  Bullokar's  English  Expositor,  1616. 

MalonIt 
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Clifford,  I  say,  come  forth  and  fight  with  me  ! 
Proud  northern  lord,  Clifford  of  Cumberland, 
Warwick  is  hoarse  with  calling  thee  to  arms  ^ . 

Enter  York. 

'  How  now,  my  noble  lord  ?  what,  all  a-foot  ? 
'  York.    The    deadly-handed  Clifford    slew  my 
steed ; 

*  But  match  to  match  I  have  encountered  him, 

*  And  made  a  prey  for  carrion  kites  and  crows  ^ 

*  Even  of  the  bonny  beast  he  lov'd  so  well  \ 

Enter  Clifford, 

*  ff^^R.  Of  one  or  both  of  us  the  time  is  come. 
York.  Hold,  Warwick,  seek  thee  out  some  other 

chace. 
For  I  myself^  must  hunt  this  deer  to  death. 

PF^R.  Then,  nobly,  York ;  *tis  for  a  crown  thou 
fight'st. — 
^  As  I  intend,  Clifford,  to  thrive  to-day, 
[t  grieves  my  soul  to  leave  thee  unassail'd. 

l^E.rit  fVARfricK. 

*  Clip.  What  seest  thou  in  me,  York^  ?  why  dost 

thou  pause  .^ 

3  Warwick  is  hoarse  with  calling  thee  to  arms.]  See  Mac- 
beth, vol.  xi.  p.  62,  n.  3.     Steevens. 

^  And  made  a  prey  for  carrion  kites  and  crows — ]  So,  in 
Hamlet : 

"  I  should  have  fatted  all  the  region  kites 
**  With  this  slaveys  offal."     Steevens. 
5  Even  of  the  bonny  beast  he  lov'd  so  well.]     In  the  old  play : 
••  The  bonniest  gray,  that  e'er  was  bred  in  North." 

Malone. 
^  For  I  myself,  &c.]     This  passage  will  remind  the  classical 
reader  of  Achilles*  conduct  in  the  22d  Iliad,  v.  205,  where  he  ex- 
presses his  determination  that  Hector  should  fall  by  no  other 
hand  than  his  own.     Steevens. 

7  What  seest  thou  in  me,  York?  &c.]  Instead  of  this  and  the 
ten  following  lines,  we  find  these  in  the  old  play,  and  the  varia- 
tion is  worth  noting : 
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'  York.  With  thy  brave  bearing  should  I  be  in 
love, 

*  But  that  thou  art  so  fest  mine  enemy. 

*  CuF.  Nor  should  thy  prowess  want  praise  and 

esteem, 

*  But  that  *tis  shown  ignobly,  and  in  treason. 

*  York.  So  let  it  help  me  now  against  thy  sword, 

*  As  I  in  justice  and  true  right  express  it ! 

^  CuF.  My  soul  and  body  on  the  action  both ! — 
'  York.  A  dreadful  lay  * ! — addfess  thee  instantly. 

[Theyjight^  and  Clifford  foUs. 

*  Clif.  La  Jin  couronne  les  oeuvres^.         [Dies\ 

**  York,  Now,  Clifibrd,  lince  w^  are  singled  here  alone, 
**  Be  this  the  day  of  doom  to  one  of  us ; 
*'  For  now  my  heart  hath  sworn  immortal  hate 
*^  To  thee  and  all  the  house  of  Lancaster. 

*'  Ciif,  And  here  I  stand,  and  pitch  my  foot  to  thine, 
*'  Vowing  ne*er  to  stir  till  thou  or  I  be  slain  ; 
*'  For  never  shall  my  heart  be  safe  at  rest, 
''  Till  I  have  spoird  the  hateful  house  of  York. 

"  [Alarums,  and  ihe^ fight,  and  Ywh  UUs  Ctifford. 
*'  York.  Now  Lancaster,  sit  sure ;  thy  sinews  shrinK. 
**  Come,  fearful  Henry,  groveling  on  thy  face, 
'^  Yield  up  thy  crown  unto  the  prince  of  York.   lExU  York/' 

Malonb. 
*  A  dreadful  lay !]     A  dreadful  wager,  a  tremendous  stake. 

Johnson. 
9  La  fin  couRONMB  les  obuvbbs.]     The  players  read : 

La  fin  corrone  les  eumenes,  Stbevens. 
Corrected  by  the  editor  of  the  second  folio.  Malonb. 
'  Dies,']  Our  author,  in  making  Clifford  fall  by  the  hand  of 
York,  has  departed  from  the  truth  of  history ;  a  practice  not  un- 
common to  him  when  he  does  his  utmost  to  make  his  'characters 
considerable.  This  circumstance,  however,  serves  to  prepare  the 
reader  or  spectator  for  the  vengeance  afterwards  taken  by  Cliflbrd's 
son  on  York  and  Rutland. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  part  of  this 
historical  play,  the  poet  has  forgot  this  occurrence,  and  there  re- 
presents Clifford's  death  as  it  really  happened : 

"  Lord  Clifford  and  lord  Stafford  all  abreast, 
"  Charged  our  main  battle's  front ;  and  breaking  in, 
'•  Were  by  the  swords  of  common  soldiers  slain.**    Percy. 
For  this  inconsistency  the  elder  poet  must  answer ;  for  these 
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'  York,    Thus  war  hath  given  thee  peace,  for 
thou  art  still. 

*  Peace  with  his  soul,  heaven,  if  it  be  thy  will  I 

[Exit. 
Enter  young  Clifford. 

*  Y.  Ci.iF.  Shame  and  confusion !  all  is  on  the 
rout  ^ ; 

*  Fear  frames  disorder,  and  disorder  wounds 

*  Where  it  should  guard.     O  war,  thou  son  of  hell, 

*  Whom  angry  heavens  do  make  their  minister, 

*  Throw  in  the  frozen  bosoms  of  our  part 

*  Hot  coals  of  vengeance  ^ ! — Let  no  soldier  fly : 

*  He  that  is  truly  dedicate  to  war, 

*  Hath  no  self-love  ;  nor  he,  that  loves  himself, 

*  Hath  not  essentially,  but  by  circumstance, 

*  The  name  of  valour. — O,  let  the  vile  world  end ! 

[Seeijig  his  dead  Father. 

lines  arc  in  The  True  Tragedie  of  Richard  Duke  of  York,  &c. 
on  which,  as  I  conceive.  The  Third  Part  of  King  Henry  VI.  was 
founded.     Malonb. 

'  Shame  and  concision  !  all  is  on  the  rout,  &c.]     Instead  of 
this  long  speech,  we  have  the  following  lines  in  the  old  play : 
"  y.  Clifford.  Father  of  Cumberland! 
••  Where  may  1  seek  my  aged  father  forth  ? 
•*  O  dismal  sight !  see  where  he  breathless  lies, 
••  All  smear'd  and  welter'd  in  his  luke-warm  blood  ! 
*'  Ah,  aged  pillar  of  all  Cumberland  s  true  house  ! 
••  Sweet  father,  to  thy  murdered  ghost  I  swear 
*'  Immortal  hate  unto  the  house  of  York ; 
"  Nor  never  shall  I  sleep  secure  one  night, 
"  Till  I  have  furiously  reveng'd  thy  death 
"  And  left  not  one  of  them  to  breathe  on  earth. 

[//e  takes  him  up  on  his  bach, 
^  And  thus  as  old  Anchises*  son  did  bear 
"  His  aged  father  on  his  manly  back, 
"  Andjought  xvith  him  against  the  bloody  Greeks, 
•*  Even  so  will  I ; — but  stay,  here's  one  of  them, 
**  To  whom  my  soul  hath  sworn  immortal  hate." 

Malone. 
'   Hot  COALS  of  vengeance  !]    .This  phrase  is  scriptural.     So, 
in   the  140th  Psalm  :  *'  Let  hot  burning  coals  fall  upon  them.'* 

Steevens. 
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*  And  the  premised  flames  ^  of  the  last  day 

*  Knit  earth  and  heaven  together ! 

*  Now  let  the  general  trumpet  blow  his  blast, 

*  Particularities  and  petty  sounds 

*  To  cease  * ! — ^Wast  thou  ordain'd,  dear  father, 

*  To  lose  thy  youth  in  peace,  and  to  achieve  * 

*  ITie  silver  livery  of  advised  age  ^ ; 

*  And,  in  thy  reverence  **,  and  thy  chair-days,  thus 

*  To  die  in  rufiian  battle  ? — Even  at  thb  sight, 

*  My  heart  is  tum*d  to  stone  ^ :  and,  while  *tb  mine, 

*  It  shall  be  stony  \    York  not  our  old  men  spares ; 

*  No  more  will  I  their  babes :  tears  virginal 

*  Shall  be  to  me  even  as  the  dew  to  fire  ; 

*  And  beauty,  that  the  tyrant  oft  reclaims, 

*  Shall  to  my  flaming  wrath  be  oil  and  flax  ^. 

*  Henceforth,  I  will  not  have  to  do  with  pity : 

^  And  the  premised  flames  — ]  Premised^  for  sent  before  their 
time.  The  sense  is,  let  the  flames  reserved  for  the  last  day  be 
sent  now.    Warburton. 

i  To  CEASE !]  Ls  to  stop,  a  verb  active.  So,  in  Timon  of 
Athens : 

"  —  be  not  ceas'd 

"  With  slight  denial—.*'    Steevcns. 

^  — to  achieve — ]     Is,  to  obtain,    Johnson. 

7  The  silver  livery  of  advised  age  ;]  Advised  is  toise^  expe^ 
rienced.     Malone. 

Advised  is  cautious,  considerate.     So  before  in  this  play : 
"  And  bid  me  be  advised  how  I  tread."    Stebvens. 

^  And,  in  thy  reverence,]  In  that  period  of  life,  which  is  en- 
titled to  the  reverence  of  others.  Our  author  has  used  the  word 
in  the  same  manner  in  As  You  Like  It,  where  the  younger  brother 
says  to  the  elder,  (speaking  of  their  father,)  *'  thou  art  indeed 
nearer  to  his  reverence,**     Malonr. 

9  My  heart  is  turn*d  to  stone :]  So,  in  Othello:  •'  ^my  heart 
is  tum'd  to  stone  ;  I  strike  it,  and  it  hurts  my  hand/*     Malonb. 

*  It  shall  be  stony.]     So  again  in  Othello  : 
"  Thou  dost  stone  my  heart.** 

And,  in  King  Richard  III.  we  have  *'  stone- hard  heart.** 

Stesvbns. 
^  —  to  my  flaming  wrath  be  oil  and  flax,]     So,  in  Hamlet : 
'*  To  flaming  youth  let  virtue  be  as  wax, 
*'  And  melt  in  her  own  fire.'*    Steevkns, 
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*  Meet  I  an  infant  of  the  house  of  York, 

*  Into  as  many  gobbets  will  I  cut  it, 

*  As  wild  Medea  young  Absyrtus  did  ^ : 

*  In  cruelty  will  I  seek  out  my  fame. 

'  Come,  thou  new  ruin  of  old  Clifford's  house ; 

[Taking  up  the  Body. 
'  As  did  iEneas  old  Anchises  bear, 

*  So  bear  I  thee  upon  my  manly  shoulders  *  ; 

*  But  then  JEness  bare  a  living  load, 

*  Nothing  so  heavy  as  these  woes  of  mine.     [£.riV. 

Enter   Richard  Plantagenet  and  Somerset, 
Jighting,  and  Somerset  is  killed. 

Rich.  So,  lie  thou  there ; — 

*  For,  underneath  an  alehouse'  paltry  sign. 
The  Castle  in  Saint  Albans,  Somerset 


>  As  wild  Medea,  &c.]      When  Medea  fled  with  Jason  from 
Colchos,  she  murdered  her  brother  Absyrtus,  and  cut  his  body 
into  several  pieces,  that  her  father  mieht  be  prevented  for  some 
time  from  pursuing  her.     See  Ovid,  Tnst.  Lib.  iii.  £1.  9 : 
■         divelht,  divulsaque  membra  per  agros 

Dissipat,  in  multis  invenienda  locis  :— 
Ut  genitor  luctucjue  novo  tardetur,  et  artus 

Dum  legit  extmctos,  triste  moretur  iter."     Malone. 
*  —  my  manly  shoulders  ;]     The  quarto  copy  has  these  lines  : 
**  Even  so  will  I. — But  stay,  here's  one  of  them, 
*'  To  whom  my  soul  hath  sworn  immortal  hate.'* 


Enter  Richard,  and  then  Clifford  lays  dawn  his  Jather,Jights  with 

him,  and  Richard  flies  avoay  again, 

"  Out,  crook'back*d  villain  !  get  thee  from  my  sight ! 

^  But  I  will  after  thee^  and  once  again 

"  (When  I  have  borne  my  father  to  his  tent) 

*•  I'll  try  my  fortune  better  with  thee  yet. 

"  [Exit  young  Clifford  xjoith  his  father,^* 

Stebvens. 
This  is  to  be  added  to  all  the  other  circumstances  which  have 
been  urged  to  show  that  the  quarto  play  was  the  production  of  an 
elder  writer  than  Shakspeare.    The  former's  description  of  iEneas 
is  different.     See  p.  351,  n.  2.     Malone. 
VOL,  XVIIL  2   A 
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Hath  made  the  wizard  famous  in  his  death  ^.-^ 

*  Sword,  hold  thy  temper ;  heart,  be  wrathful  still: 

*  Priests  pray  for  enemies,  but  princes  kill.   [Exit 

jilarunis:  Excursions.    Enter  King  Henby^  Quctn 
MARQARETt  cnd  othcrs,  retreating. 

*  Q.  Mar.  Away,  my  lord  * !  you  are  slow ;  far 
shame»  away ! 

5  So,  lie  thou  there  ;— 
FoK,  underneath  an  alehouse*  paltry  sign. 
The  Castle  in  Saint  Albans,  Somerset 
Hath  made  the  wizard  famous  in  his  death.]    The  partide 
Jot  in  the  second  line  seems  to  be  used  without  any  very  apparent 
inference.    We  mieht  read : 

'*  Faltn  underneath  an  alehouse'  paltry  aign,*'  &c 
Yet  the  alteration  is  not  necessary ;  for  the  old  raiding  Is  seme, 
though  obscure.    Johns  ok. 

Dr.  Johnson  justly  obsenres  that  the  particle ,/or seems  lobe 
used  here  without  any  apparent  inference.  The  corresponding 
passage  in  the  old  play  induces  me  to  believe  that  a  Ime  hai 
been  omitted,  perhaps  of  this  import : 

"  Benoldy  the  prophecy  is  come  to  pass  ; 
"  For,  underneath—,"  &c. 
We  have  had  already  two  similar  omissions  in  this  play. 

Malgnb. 
Thus  the  passage  stands  in  the  quarto  : 

"  kich.  So  lie  thou  there,  and  tumble  in  thy  blood! 
"  Whafs  here  ?  the  sign  of  the  Castle? 
"  Then  the  prophecy  is  come  to  pass ; 
'*  For  Somerset  was  forewarned  of  castles, 
**  The  which  he  always  did  observe  ;  and  now, 
'*  Behold,  under  a  paltry  ale-house  sign, 
"  The  Castle  in  saint  Albans,  Somerset 
'*  Hath  made  the  wizard  famous  by  his  death." 
1  suppose,  however,  that  the  third  line  was  originally  written : 
'•  fVhi/,  then  the  prophecy  is  come  to  pass.*'     Steevkks. 
The  death  of  Somerset  here  accomplishes  that  equivocal  pre- 
diction  given   by  Jourdain,   the  witch,  concerning  this  duke; 
which  we  meet  with  at  the  close  of  the  first  Act  of  this  play  : 
'*  Let  him  shun  castles  : 
"  Safer  shall  he  be  upon  the  sandy  plains, 
'*  Than  where  castles,  mounted  stand.** 
i.  e.  the  representation  of  a  castle,  mounted  for  a  njpfi. 

Tbsobald. 
^  Away,  my  lord  !]    Thus,  in  the  old  play : 
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*  K.  Hen.    Can  we  outrun  the  heavens  ?    good 

Margaret,  stay. 

*  Q.  Mar.  What  are  you  made  of  ?   you'll  not 

fight,  nor  fly : 
Now  is  it  manhood,  wisdom,  and  defence  ^ 
To  give  the  enemy  way ;  and  to  secure  us 
By  what  we  can,  which  can  no  more  but  fly. 

\Alariim  ajar  off. 
If  you  be  ta'en,  we  then  should  see  the  bottom 
Of  all  our  fortunes  ® :  but  if  we  haply  scape, 
(As  well  we  may,  if  not  through  your  neglect,) 
We  shall  to  London  get :  where  you  are  lov'd ; 
And   where   this  breach,  now  in   our  fortunes 

made. 
May  readily  be  stopp'd. 

"  Q%ieen.  Away,  my  lord,  and  fly  to  London  straight ; 
"  Make  haste,  for  vengeanoe  comes  along  with  them  ; 
'*  Come,  stand  not  to  expostulate :  let's  go. 

••  King.  Come  then,  fair  queen,  to  London  let  us  haste, 
*•  And  summon  a  parliament  with  speed, 
••  To  stop  the  fury  of  these  dire  events. 

'*  [Exeunt  King  and  Queen,*' 
Previous  to  the  entry  of  the  King  and  Queen,  there  is  the  fol- 
wing  stage-direction : 

**  Alarums  again,  and  then  enter  three  or  four  bearing  the  Duke 
"  Buckingham  wounded  to  his  tent.  Alarums  stilly  and  then 
iter  the  king  and  queen."     M alone. 

t  Now  IS  IT  manhood,  wisdom,  &c.]     This  passage  will  serve 
countenance  an  emendation  proposed  in  Macbeth.    See  vol.  xi. 
219,  n.5.     Steevens. 
•  If  you  be  ta'en,  we  then  should  seethe  bottom 

Of  all  our  fortunes  :]  Of  this  expression,  which  is  un- 
>ubtedly  Shakspeare's,  he  appears  to  have  been  fond.  So,  in 
ing  Henry  IV.  Part  I. : 

**  —  for  therein  should  we  read 
**  The  very  bottom  and  the  soul  of  hope, 
*'  The  very  list,  the  very  utmost  bound 
*^  Of  all  our  fortunes  " 
Again,  in  Romeo  and  Juliet : 

"  Which  sees  into  the  bottom  of  my  grief." 
Again,  in  Measure  for  Measure : 

"  To  look  into  the  bottom  of  my  place.'*     Malone. 

2  a2 
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Enter  young  Clifford. 

*  Y.  Clif.  But  that  my  heart's  on  future  mis- 
chief set, 

*  I  would  speak  blasphemy  ere  bid  you  fly ; 

*  But  fly  you  must ;  uncurable  discomfit 

*  Reigns  in  the  hearts  of  all  our  present  parts  ^ 

*  Away,  for  your  relief !  and  we  will  live 

*  To  see  their  day,  and  them  our  fortune  give : 

*  Away,  my  lord,  away !  \Exewia. 

9  —  all  our  present  parts.]     Should  we  not  read? — fart^ 

Tyewhitt. 
The  text  in  undoubtedly  right.     So,  before: 
*'  Throw  in  the  frozen  bosoms  of  our  part 
"  Hot  coals  of  vengeance." 
I  have  met  with  part  for  party  in  other  books  of  that  time. 
So,  in  the  Proclamation  for  the  apprehension  of  John  Cade, 
Stowe*8  Chronicle,  p.  646,  edit.  1605 :  '*  —  the  which  John  Cade 
abo,  after  this,  was  swome  to  the  French  part$^  and  dv^ed  with 
them,'*  &c. 

Again,  in  HalVs  Chronicle,  King  Henry  VI.  fol.  101 :  ''—in 
conclusion  King  Edward  so  corageously  comforted  his  men,  re- 
freshing the  weary,  and  helping  the  wounded,  that  the  other  ;»fi 
[i.  e.  the  adverse  army]  was  discomforted  and  overcome.*'  Again, 
in  the  same  Chronicle,  Edward  IV.  fol.  xxii. :  *<  —  to  bee  pro- 
vided a  kynge,  'for  to  extinguish  both  the  fnuudons  and  porta 
[i.  e.  parties]  of  Kyng  Henry  the  VI.  and  oif  Kyng  Edwanl  the 
fourth." 

Again,  in  Coriolanus : 

•*  —  if  I  cannot  persuade  thee, 
"  Rather  to  show  a  noble  grace  to  both  parts^ 
"  Than  seek  the  end  of  one — ." 
In  Plutarch  the  corresponding  passage  runs  thus :  '*  For  if  I 
cannot  persuade  thee  rather  to  do  good  unto  both  parties^*'  &c 

Malovi. 
A  hundred  instances  might  be  brought  in  proof  that  pari  and 
party  were  synonymously  used.  But  that  is  not  the  present  ques- 
tion. Mr.  Tyrwhitt*s  ear  (like  every  other  accustomed  to  fasf- 
mony  of  versification)  must  naturally  have  been  shocked  by  the 
leonine  gingle  of  hearts  and  parts,  which  is  not  (bund  in  any  one 
of  the  passages  produced  by  Mr.  Malone  in  defence  oi  the  present 
reading.    Stebvens. 
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SCENE  III. 

Fields  near  Saint  Albans. 

Alarum :  Retreat.  Flourish ;  then  enter  York^ 
Richard  Plantaoenet,  Warwick^  and  Soldiers ^ 
with  Drum  and  Colours. 

*  York.   Of  Salisbury  \  who  can  report  of  him ; 

*  That  winter  lion,  who,  in  rage,  forgets 

*  Aged  contusions  and  all  brush  of  time  ^ ; 

*  And,  like  a  gallant  in  the  brow  of  youth  "*, 

*  Of  Salisbury,  &c.]     The  corresponding  speeches  to  this^ajo 

the  following,  are  these,  in  the  original  play : 

'*  York,  How  now,  boys  !  fortunate  this  fight  bath  been, 
^  I  hope,  to  us  and  ours,  for  £ngland*s  good, 
"  And  our  great  bonour,  that  so  long  we  lost, 
"  Whilst  faint-heart  Henry  did  usurp  our  rights. 
*'  But  did  you  see  old  Salisbury,  since  we 
**  With  bloody  minds  did  buckle  with  the  foe  ? 
'*  I  would  not  for  the  lass  of  this  right  hand 
"  That  ought  but  well  betide  that  good  old  man. 

'*  Rich.  My  lord,  I  saw  him  in  the  thickest  throng, 
**  Charging  his  launce  with  his  old  weary  arms ; 
'*  And  thrice  I  saw  him  beaten  from  his  horse, 
*'  And  thrice  this  hand  did  set  him  up  again  ; 
'*  And  still  he  fought  with  courage  *gainst  his  foes  ; 
"  The  boldest-spirited  man  that  e*er  mine  eyes  beheld." 

Malonb. 

*  —  BRUSH  of  time;]     Read  bruise  of  time.     Warburton. 

The  brush  of  time,  is  the  gradual  detrition  of  time.    The  old 
reading  I  suppose  to  be  the  true  one.    So,  in  Timon : 
"  —  one  winter's  AraM— ."    Stbevens. 
>  —  gallant  in  the  brow  of  youth,]     The  brow  of  youth  is  an 
expression  not  very  easily  explained.    I  read  the  bhu)  of  youth ; 
the  blossom^  the  spring,     Johnson. 

The  brow  of  youth  is  the  height  qfyouih,  as  the  brow  of  a  hill  is 
its  summit.    So,  in  Othello : 

"  —  the  head  andiron/  of  my  offending/* 
Again,  in  King  John  : 

^*  Why  here  walk  I  in  the  black  brow  of  night.'* 

Stbevens. 
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*  Repairs  him  with  occasion  ?  this  happy  day 

*  Is  not  itself,  nor  have  we  won  one  foot, 

*  If  Salisbury  be  lost. 

*  Rich.  My  noble  fether, 

'  Three  times  to-day  I  holp  him  to  his  horse, 
'  Three  times  bestrid  him  ^,  thrice  I  led  him  o£^ 
'  Persuaded  him  from  any  further  act : 
'  But  still,  where  danger  was,  still  there  I  met  him ; 

*  And  like  rich  hangings  in  a  homely  house» 

*  So  was  his  will  in  his  old  feeble  body. 

*  But,  noble  as  he  is,  look  where  he  comes. 

Enter  Salisbury. 

*  Sal.  Now,  by  my  sword,  well  hast  thou  fought 

to-day  ^ ; 
^  By  the  mass,  so  did  we  all. — I  thank  you,  Richard : 

*  God  knows,  how  long  it  is  I  have  to  live ; 

^  And  it  hath  pleased  him,  that  three  times  to*day 
^  You  have  defended  me  from  imminent  death.— 

*  Well,  lords,  we  have  not  got  that  which  we 

have  ^ : 


4  Three  times  bestrid  him,]     That  is,  Three  times  I  saw  him 
fallen,  and,  striding  over  him,  defended  him  till  he  recovered. 

Johnson. 
See  vol.  xvi.  p.  386,  n.  9.  Of  this  act  of  friendship,  which 
Shakspeare  has  frequently  noticed  in  other  places,  no  mention  is 
made  m  the  old  play,  as  the  reader  may  find  in  the  preceding  page ; 
and  its  introduction  here  is  one  of  the  numerous  minute  circum- 
stances, which  when  united  form  almost  a  decisive  proof  that  the 
piece  before  us  was  constructed  on  foundations  laid  by  a  preoed« 
mg  writer.     Malonb. 

5  Well  hast  tbou   fought,  &c.]     The  variatidn  between  this 
speech  and  that  in  the  original  play  deserves  to  be  noticed : 

'*  SaL  Well  hast  thou  fought  this  day,  thou  valiant  duke; 
'*  And  thou  brave  bud  of  York*s  increasing  house, 
'*  The  small  remainder  of  my  weary  life, 
*'  I  hold  for  thee,  for  with  thy  warlike  arm 
"  Three  times  this  day  thou  hast  preserved  my  life." 

Malomb. 
*  Well,  lords,  we  have  not  got  that  which  we  have ;]     i.  e.  we 
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*  Tis  not  enough  our  foes  are  this  time  fled, 

*  Being  oppbsites  of  such  repairing  nature  ^. 

*  York.  I  know,  our  safety  is  to  follow  them  ; 
^  For,  as  I  hear,  the  king  is  fled  to  London, 

*  To  call  a  present  court  of  parliament  ®. 

*  Let  us  pursue  him,  ere  the  writs  go  forth  : — 

*  What  says  lord  Warwick  ?  shall  we  after  them  ? 

fF^R.  After  them !  nay,  before  them,  if  we  can. 
Now  by  my  faith  ^  lords,  *twas  a  glorious  day : 
Saint  Albans'  battle,  won  by  famous  York, 
Shall  be  et^mizM  in  all  age  to  come. — 
Sound,  drums  and  trumpets ; — and  to  London  all : 
And  more  such  days  as  these  to  us  befall ! 

[^Eseunt. 

have  not  secured,  we  are  not  sure  of  retaining,  that  which  we 
have  acquired.  In  our  author*s  Rape  of  Lucrece,  a  poem  very 
nearly  contemporary  with  the  present  piece,  we  meet  with  a  simi* 
lar  expression : 

'*  That  oft  they  have  not  that  which  they  possess.*' 

Malone. 
7  Being  opposites  of  such  repairing  nature.]     Being  ene 
mies  that  are  likely  so  soon  to  rally  and  recover  themselves  from 
this  defeat. 

To  repair,  in  our  author's  language,  is,  to  renovate.  So,  in 
Cymbehne : 

"  O,  disloyal  thing ! 
*'  That  should*st  repair  my  youth — .** 
Again,  in  Alls  Well  that  End's  Well : 
"  —  It  much  repairs  me, 
"  To  talk  of  your  good  father.**    Malonb. 

*  To  call  a  present  court  of  parliament.]  The  King  and  Queen 
left  the  stage  only  iust  as  York  entered,  and  have  not  said  a  word 

about  calling  a  parliament.  Where  then  could  York  hear  this  ? 
•^The  fact  is,  as  we  have  seen,  that  in  the  old  play  the  King  does 
say,  "  he  will  call  a  parliament,**  but  our  author  has  omitted  the 
lines.  He  has,  therefore,  here,  as  in  some  other  places,  fallen 
into  an  improprietv,  by  sometimes  following  and  at  others  desert- 
ing his  original.     Malonb. 

9  Now  by  my  faith,]  The  first  folio  reads — "  Now  by  my 
hand"  This  undoubtedly  was  one  of  the  many  alterations  made 
by  the  editors  of  that  copy,  to  avoid  the  penalty  of  the  Stat. 
S  Jac.  I.  c.  21.  See  p.  3S3,  n.  9.  The  true  reading  I  have  re- 
stored from  the  old  play.    Malonb. 
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ion  of  this  play  (which  was  at  first  printed  under  this 
True  Tragedy  of  Richard  Duke  of  York,  and  the  good 
iry  the  Sixth  ;  or.  The  Second  Part  of  the  Contention  of 
Lancaster^)  opens  ju8t  after  the  first  battle  at  St.  Albans, 

1455,]  wherein  the  York  faction  carried  the  day;  and 
h  the  murder  of  King  Henry  VI.  and  the  birth  of  Prince 
afterwards  King  Edward  V.  [November  4,  1471.]  So 
iiistory  takes  in  the  space  of  full  sixteen  years. 

Theobald. 
ncTcr  seen  the  quarto  copy  of  the  Second  Part  of  The 
ontention,  &c.  printed  by  Valentine  Siromes  for  Thomas 
n,  1600 ;  but  the  copy  printed  by  W.  W.  for  Thomas 
n,  1600,  is  now  before  me  ;  and  it  is  not  precisely  the 
h  that  described  by  Mr.  Pope  and  Mr.  Theobald,  nor 
undated  edition  (printed  in  fact,  in  1619,)  correspond 
r  description.  The  title  of  the  piece  printed  in  1600,  by 
J  as  follows  :  "  The  True  Tragedie  of  Richarde  Duke  of 
id  the  Death  of  good  King  Henrie  the  Sixt :  With  the 
ntention  between  the  Two  Houses  Lancaster  and  Yorke: 
sundry  Times  acted  by  the  Right  Honourable  the  Earle 
ooke  his  Servants.  Printed  at  London  by  W.  W.  for 
Millington,  and  are  to  be  sold  at  his  Shoppe  under  St. 
hurch  in  Cornewall,  1600."  There  was,  however,  an 
ition  in  1595.  See  it  more  particularly  described  in  the 
irtos,  vol.  ii.  On  this  piece  Shakspeare,  as  I  conceive, 
formed  the  drama  before  us.  See  p.  3  of  this  volume, 
Issay  at  the  end  of  this  play.  M alone. 
resent  historical  drama  was  altered  bv  Crowne,  and 
>n  the  stage  in  the  year  1680,  under  the  title  of  The 
of  Civil  War.  Surely  the  works  of  Shakspeare  could 
n  little  read  at  that  period ;  for  CrowYie,  in  his  Prologue, 
the  play  to  be  entirely  his  own  composition : 
For  by  his  feeble  skill  *tis  built  alone. 
The  divine  Shakspeare  did  not  lay  one  stone,** 
the  very  first  scene  is  that  of  Jack  Cade  copied  almost 

from  The  Second  Part  of  King  Henry  VL  and  several 
)m  this  third  Part,  with  as  little  variation.     Steeveks. 


PERSONS  REPRESENTED. 


King  Henry  the  Sixth : 

Edward,  Prince  of  Wales,  his  Son. 

Lewis  XL  King  of  France. 

Duke  of  Somerset.    Duke  of  ^ 
Exeter.     Earl  of  Oxford,  j   j^,       ^ 
Earl  of  Northumberland.  ^TT^T!r^^ 
Earl     of    Westmoreland.     "^NRYsaae. 

Lord  Clifford. 
Richard  Plantagenet,  Duke  of  York  : 
Edward,    Earl  of  March,    afterwards^ 

his 


King  Edward  IV.  j 


Edmund,  Earl  of  Rutland,  >«^ 

George,  afterwards  Duke  of  Clarence,  j  ^'^' 

Richard,  afterwards  Duke  of  Glocester,  j 

Duke  of  Norfolk,         1 

Marquis  of  Montague,  I 

Earl  of  Warwick,  I  of  the  Duke  of  York's 


party. 


Earl  of  Pembroke, 

Lord  Hastings, 

Lord  Stafford, 

Sir  John  Mortimer,   )  Uncles  to  the  Duke  of 

Sir  Hugh  Mortimer,  )      York. 

Henry,  Earl  of  Richmond,  a  Youth. 

Lord  Rivers,  Brother  to  Lady  Grey.  SirWa- 
LiAM  Stanley.  Sir  John  Montgomery.  Sm 
JohnSomerville.  Tutor  to  Rutland.  Mayor 
of  York.  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower.  A  Noble- 
man. Two  Keepers.  A  Huntsman.  A  Son  that 
has  killed  his  Father.  A  Father  that  has  killed 
his  Son. 

Queen  Margaret. 

Lady  Grey,  afterwards  Queen  to  Edward  IV. 

Bona,  Sister  to  the  French  Queen. 

Soldiers,  and  other  Attendants  on  King  Henry  and 
King  Edward,  Messengers,  Watchmen^  &c. 

SCENE,  during  part  of  the  third  Act,  in  France ; 
during  all  the  rest  of  the  Play,  in  England. 


THIRD  PART  OF 

KING    HENRY    Vr 


ACT  I.     SCENE  I. 

London.     The  Parliament-House. 

X>rums.  Some  Soldiers  of  York's  party  bi^eak  in. 
Thtriy  Enter  the  Duke  of  York^  Edjfard^ 
Richard^  Norfolk^  MoNTAGUEy  Wartfjck^  and 
Others^  zvith  white  Roses  in  their  Hats. 

IVar.  I  wonder  how  the  king  escaped  our  hands. 

York.  While  we  pursued  the  horsemen  of  the 
north, 
He  slily  stole  away,  and  left  his  men : 
Whereat  the  great  lord  of  Northumberland, 
Whose  warlike  ears  could  never  brook  retreat, 

*  Cheer'd  up  the  drooping  army  ;  and  himself, 

*  Lord  Clifford,  and  lord  Stafford,  all  a-breast, 

*  Charg'd  our  main  battle's  front,  and,  breaking  in, 

*  Were  by  the  swords  of  common  soldiers  slain  ^. 

'  Third  Part  of  King  Henry  VI.]  This  play  is  only  divided 
from  the  former  for  the  convenience  of  exhibition  ;  for  the  series 
of  action  is  continued  without  interruption,  nor  are  any  two  scenes 
of  any  play  more  closely  connected  than  the  first  scene  of  this 
play  with  the  last  of  the  former.     Johnson. 

*  Were  by  the  swords  of  common  soldiers  slain.]  See  the  Se- 
cond Part  of  this  Play,  p.  350,  n.  1.     Reed. 

This  is  an  inadvertency  in  our  author.  The  elder  Clifford  was 
slain  by  York,  and  his  son  lives  to  revenge  his  death. 

M.  Mason. 

Dr.  Percy,  in  a  note  on  the  preceding  play^  has  pointed  out  the 
inconsistency  between  this  account,  and  the  representation  there, 
Clifford  being  killed  on  the  stage  by  the  D^ke  of  York,  the 
pr^ent  speaker.     Shakspeare  was  led  into  this  inconsistency  by 
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Edtt.  Lord  Stafford's  father,  duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, 
'  Is  either  slain,  or  wounded  dangerous : 
I  cleft  his  beaver  with  a  downright  blow ; 
'  That4iiis  is  true,  father,  behold  his  blood. 

[^Showing  his  bloody  Szcori. 
Mont.  And,  brother,  here  s  the  earl  of  Wiltshire's 
blood,  [To  York,  showing  his. 

Whom  I  encounter  d  as  the  battles  join'd. 

Rich.  Speak  thou  for  me,  and  tell  them  what  I 
did^ 

[Throwing  down  the  Duke  of  Somerset's 
Head.  • 

*  York.  Richard  hath  best  deserved  of  all  my 
sons. — 
What,  is  your  grace  *  dead,  my  lord  of  Somerset  ? 


the  author  of  the  original  plays  :  if  indeed  there  was  but  one  au- 
thor, for  this  circumstance  might  lead  us  to  suspect  that  ihejirst 
and  second  part  of  The  Contention,  &c.  were  not  written  by  the 
same  hand. — However,  this  is  not  decisive ;  for  the  author,  who* 
ever  he  was,  might  have  been  inadvertent^  as  .we  find  Shakspeme 
undoubtedly  was.     Malonb. 

3  Rich.  Speak  thou  for  me,  and  tell  them  what  I  did.]  Here, 
as  Mr.  Elderton  of  Salisbury  has  observed  to  roe,  is  a  gross  ana- 
chronism. At  the  time  of  the  first  battle  of  Saint  Albans,  at 
which  Richard  is  represented  in  the  last  scene  of  the  precediog 
play  to  have  fought,  he  was,  according  to  that  gentleman's  cal- 
culation, not  one  year  old,  having  (as  he  conceives,)  been  bom 
at  Fotheringay  Castle,  October  21,  1454'.  At  the  time  to  which 
the  third  scene  of  the  first  Act  of  this  play  is  referred,  he  wai, 
according  to  the  same  fi;entleman*8  computation, but  six  years  old; 
and  in  the  fifth  Act,  in  which  Henry  is  represented  as  having 
been  killed  by  him  in  the  Tower,  not  more  than  sixteen  and  eight 
months. 

For  this  anachronism  the  author  or  authors  of  the  old  plm  on 
which  our  poet  founded  these  two  parts  of  King  Henry  the  Sixth, 
are  answerable.     Malone. 

*  What,  is  your  grace  — ]  The  folio  reads — Bui  is  your  grace, 
&c.  It  was  evidently  a  mistake  of  the  transcriber,  the  word  in 
the  old  play  being  what,  which  suits  sufficiently  with  York's 
nitation ;  whereas  but  affords  no  sense  whatsoever.     Malonb. 
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NoRF.  Such  hope  have   all  the  line  of  John  of 

Gaunt ! 
Rich.  Thus  do  I  hope  to  shake  king  Henry's 

head. 
War.  And  so  do  I. — Victorious  prince  of  York, 
Before  I  see  thee  seated  in  that  throne 
Which  now  the  house  of  Lancaster  usurps 
I  vow  by  heaven  these  eyes  shall  never  close: 
This  is  the  palace  of  the  fearful  king, 
'  And  this  the  regal  seat :  possess  it,  York : 
For  this  is  thine,  and  not  king  Henry's  heirs'. 

York.  Assist  me  then,  sweet  Warwick,  and  I  will; 
'  For  hither  we  have  broken  in  by  force. 

NoRF.  We'll  all  assist  you;  he,  that  flies,  shall 

die. 
York.  Thanks,  gentle  Norfolk, — Stay  by  me,  my 
lords ; — 

*  And,  soldiers,  stay,  and  lodge  by  me  this  night. 

'  fVdR.  And,  when  the  king  comes,  offer  him  no 
violence, 

*  Unless  he  seek  to  thrust  you  out  by  force. 

[They  retire. 
♦  York.  The  queen,  this  day,  here  holds  her  par- 
liament, 

*  But  little  thinks  we  shall  be  of  her  council : 

*  By  words  or  blows  here  let  us  win  our  right. 
Rich.   Arm'd  as  we  are,  let's  stay  within  this 

house. 
War.  The  bloody  parliament  shall  this  be  call'd. 
Unless  Plantagenet,  duke  of  York,  be  king  ; 
And  bashful  Henry  depos'd,  whose  cowardice 

Though  the  sense  and  verse  is  complete  without  either  but  or 
to^a/,  I  suppose  we  ought  to  read : 

"  What,  's  your  grace  dead,  my  lord  of  Somerset  ?  '* 

1  do  not,  however,  perceive  the  inefficiency  of — but.  This  con- 
junction is  sometimes  indeterminately  used;  and  is  also  insultingly 
employed  in  Twelfth-Night :  "  Buty  are  you  not  mad  indeed,  or 
do  von  but  counterfeit?  "    Steevens. 
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Hath  made  us  by- words  to  our  enemies. 

'  York.  Then  leave  me  not»  my  lords ;  be  reso- 
lute; 
J  mean  to  take  possession  of  my  right. 
JVar.  Neither  the  king,  nor  he  that  loves  bim 
best» 
*  The  proudest  he  ^  that  holds  up  Lancaster, 
Dares  stir  a  wing,  if  Warwick  shake  his  bells^. 
'  ril  plant  Plantagenet,  root  him  up  who  dares  ^— 
Resolve  thee,  Richard ;  claim  the  English  crown. 
[JVARfricK  leads  York  to  the  Throne^  who 
seats  himself. 

Flourish.     Enter  King  Henrt^  Clifforb^  Nob- 

THUMBBRLANDf      WESTMORELAND ^     ExETER^     OOi 

Others^  with  red  Roses  in  their  Hats. 

K.  Hen.  My  lords,  look  where  the  sturdy  rebel 
sits, 
Even  in  the  chair  of  state !  belike,  he  means, 
(Back'd  by  the  power  of  Warwick,  that  false  peer,) 
To  aspire  unto  the  crown,  and  reign  as  king.— 
Earl  of  Northumberland,  he  slew  tihy  father ; — 
And  thine,  lord  Clifford ;  and  you  both  have  vow*d 

revenge 
On  him,  his  sons,  hb  favourites,  and  his  friends. 
*  North.  If  I  be  not,  heavens,  be  revenged  on  me ! 
Clif.  The  hope  thereof  makes  Clifford  mourn  in 

steel. 
West.  What,  shall  we  suffer  this  ?  let*s  pluck 
him  down : 
'  My  heart  for  anger  bums :{;,  I  cannot  brook  it. 
K.  Hen.  Be  patient,  gentie  earl  of  Westmore- 
land. 

t  Quarto,  bird.  X  Quarto,  breaks. 

i  —  if  Warwick  shake  his  bells.]  The  allusion  is  to  Mconiy. 
The  hawks  had  sometimes  little  bells  hung  upon  them,  perhaps 
to  dare  the  birds ;  that  is,  to  fright  them  from  rising.    Jobhsov. 
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Clif.  Patience  is  for  poltroons,  such  as  he  ^ ; 
He  durst  not  sit  there  had  your  father  liv'd. 
My  gracious  lord,  here  in  the  parliament 
Let  us  assail  the  family  of  York. 

North.  Well  hast  thou  spoken,  cousin ;  be  it  so. 
K.  Hen.  Ah,  know  you  not,  the  city  favours 
them. 
And  they  have  troops  of  soldiers  at  their  beck  ? 
ExE.  But  when  the  duke  is  slain,  they'll  quickly 

fly^ 
K.  Hen.  Far  be  the  thought  of  this  from  Henry'** 
heart, 
To  make  a  shambles  of  the  parliament-house  ! 
Cousin  of  Exeter,  frowns,  words,  and  threats. 
Shall  be  the  war  that  Henry  means  to  use. 

[They  advance  to  the  Duke. 
Thou  factious  duke  of  York,  descend  my  throne. 
And  kneel  for  grace  and  mercy  at  my  feet ; 
I  am  thy  sovereign. 

YoRKi  Thou  art  deceived  ®,  I  am  thine. 

ExE.  For  shame,  come  down ;  he  made  thee  duke 

of  York. 
York.  'Twas  my  inheritance,  as  the  earldom  was^. 


*  —  AND  such  as  he  :]  Thus  the  second  folio.  The  first  folio 
and  the  quartos  omit — and,     Stb evens. 

7  Exe.  But  when,  &c.]  This  line  is  by  the  mistake  of  the 
compositor  given  to  Westmoreland.  The  king's  answer  shows 
that  it  belongs  to  Exeter,  to  whom  it  is  assigned  in  the  old  play. 

Malone. 

*  Thou  art  deceivM,]  These  words,  which  are  not  in  the  folio, 
were  restored  from  the  old  play.  The  defect  of  the  metre  in  the 
folio,  makes  it  probable  that  they  were  accidentally  omitted.  The 
measure  is,  however,  still  fiiulty.     Malone. 

9  —  as  the  EARLDOM  WAS.]  Thus  the  folio.  The  quarto  1600, 
and  that  without  date,  read — as  the  kingdom  is,     Steevens. 

York  means,  I  suppose,  that  the  dukedom  of  York  was  his 
inheritance  from  his  father,  as  the  earldom  of  March  was  his  in- 
heritance from  his  mother,  Anne  Mortimer,  the  wife  of  the  £arl 
of  Cambridge;  and  by  naming  the  earldom,  he  covertly  asserts 

VOL.  XVIII.  2  B 
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ExE.  Thy  father  was  a  traitor  to  the  crown. 

JfAR.  Exeter,  thou  art  a  traitor  to  the  crown. 
In  following  this  usurpng  Henry. 

Clif.  VVliom  should  he  follow,  but  his  natural 
king  ^ 

War.  True,  Clifibrd ;  and  that's  Richard  ^  duke 
of  York. 

'  K.  Hen.  And  shall  I  stand,  and  thou  sit  in  mj 
throne  .^ 

'  York.  It  must  and  shall  be  so.  Content  thyself. 

War.  Be  duke  of  Lancaster,  let  him  be  king. 

West.  He  is  both  king  and  duke  of  Lancaster ; 
And  that  the  lord  of  Westmoreland  shall  maintain. 

JPar.  And  Warwick  shall  disprove  it.  You  forgetv 
That  we  are  those,  which  chas'd  you  from  the  field, 
And  slew  your  fathers,  and  with  colours  spread 
Marched  through  the  city  to  the  palace  gates. 

*  North.  Yes,  Warwick,  I  remember  it  to  my 

grief; 
And,  by  his  soul,  thou  and  thy  house  shall  rue  it. 
^  West.  Plantagenet,  of  thee,  and  these  thy  sons, 
Thy  kinsmen,  and  thy  friends,  I'll  have  more  lives, 
Than  drops  of  blood  were  in  my  father's  veins. 

*  Clip.  Urge  it  no  more ;  lest  that,  instead  of 

words, 
I  send  thee,  Warwick,  such  a  messenger. 
As  thall  revenge  his  death,  before  I  stir. 

*  ffAR.  Poor  Clifford !  how  I  scorn  his  worthless 

threats ! 


his  right  to  the  crown  ;  for  his  title  to  the  crown  was  not  as  IMkt 
of  York,  but  Earl  of  March. 

In  the  original  play  the  line  stands  [as  quoted  by  Mr.  Steevens]; 
and  why  Shakspeare  altered  it,  it  is  not  easy  to  say;  for  the  nav 
line  only  exhibits  the  same  meaning  more  obscurely.     Malovb. 

'  —AND  that's  Richard,]     The  word  and^  which  was 
dentally  omitted  in  the  first  folio,  is  found  in  the  old  play. 

Maloitb. 
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YoKK.  Will  you,  we  show  our  title  to  the  cromi  ? 
*  If  not,  our  swords  shall  plead  it  in  the  field. 
K.  Hsfr.  What  -title  hast  thou,  traitor,  to  the 
crown? 
Thy  father  was,  as  thou  tut,  duke  of  York  * ; 
lliy  grandfother,  Roger  Mordmer,  eari  of  March : 
I  am  the  son  of  Henry  the  fifth ', 
Who  made  the  Dauphin  and  the  French  to  stoop, 
And  seiz'd  upon  their  towns  and  provinces. 

ffCtR.  Talk  not  of  France,  sith  *  thou  hast  lost  it 

all. 
K.  Hen.  The  lord  protector  lost  it,  and  not  I ; 
When  I  was  crown'd,  I  was  but  nine  months  old, 
Rich.  You  are  old  enough  now,  and  yet,  me- 
thinks,  you  lose : — • 
Father,  tear  the  crown  froiti  the  usut3)er*s  head. 
Edjt.  Sweet  ftither,  do  so;  set  it  cm  your  head. 
Mont.  Good  brother,  [To  York.']  as  thou  lov'st 
and  honour'st  arms, 
Let's  fight  it  out,  and  not  stand  cavilling  thus. 
Rich.  Sound  drums  and  trumpets,  and  the  king 

will  fly. 
York.  Sons,  peace ! 

K.Hbs.  Peace  thou!  and  ^ve  king  Henry  leave 
to  speak. 

•  Thy  father  was,  as  thou  ait,  duke  of  York ;]  This  Is  a  mis- 
take, into  which  Shakspeare  was  led  by  the  author  of  the  old  piay. 
Ilie  father  of  Richard  Duke  of  York  tcbs  Eari  of  Cambndge, 
nA  was  never  DuVe  of  York,  being  beheaded  in  the  lire-time  of 
lua  elder  brother  Edward  Duke  of  York,  whn  fell  in  the  battle  of 
Anoconrt.  The  folio,  by  an  evident  error  of  the  prcu,  reads— 
i^  father.    The  true  reading  was  furnished  by  the  old  play. 

Malonb. 
>  I  un  the  aon  of  Henry  the  fifth,]     The  military  reputation  of 
Hcniy  the  Fifth  is  the  sole  support  of  his  son.     The  name  of 
Henry  the  Fifth  dispersed  thefollonera  of  Cade.     Johniow. 
4 —tith — "]     i.e.  since.     So,  in  Measure  for  Measure : 

"  SiA  'twas  my  fault  to  give  the  people  scope."    Stbbvbrs. 
2B2 
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War.  Plantagenet  shall  speak  first :  hear  him, 
lords ; 
And  be  you  silent  and  attentive  too. 
For  he,  that  interrupts  him,  shall  not  live. 

*  K.  Hen.  Think*st  thou,  that  I  will  leave  my 
kingly  throne  ^, 
Wherein  my  grandsire,  and  my  father,  sat  ? 
No:  first  shall  war  unpeople  this  my  realm; 
'  Ay,  and  their  colours^-often  borne  in  France ; 
And  now  in  England,  to  our  heart's  great  sorrow,— 
Shall  be  my  winding  sheet*. — Why  feunt  you,  lords? 
*  My  title's  good,  and  better  far  than  his* 

War.  Prove  it,  Henry,  and  thou  shalt  be  king^ 
K.  Hen.  Henry  the  fourth  by  conquest  got  the 

crown. 
York.  'Twas  by  rebellion  agunst  his  king. 
K.  Hen.  I   know  not  what  to  say ;  my  title's 
weak. 
Tell  me,  may  not  a  king  adopt  an  heir  ? 

i  Think*8t  thou,  &c.]  The  old  play  here  exhibits  four  fines 
that  are  not  in  the  folio.  They  could  not  have  proceeded  fnn 
the  imagination  of  the  transcriber,  and  therefore  they  most  be 
added  to  the  many  other  circumstances  that  have  been  almdjr 
urged,  to  show  that  these  plays  were  not  origtnally  the  prodnctioo 
of  Shakspeare : 

"  Ah  Plantagenet,  why  seek'st  thou  to  depose  me? 
"  Are  we  not  both  Plantagenets  by  birth, 
*'  And  from  two  brothers  lineally  descent  ? 
'*  Suppose  by  right  and  equity  thou  be  king, 
•*  Tliink'st  thou,"  &c.     Malone. 
^  Shall  be  my  winding-sheet.]     Perhaps  Mr.  Gray  had  thii 
passage  in  his  mind,  when  he  wrote : 

"  Weave  the  warp,  and  weave  the  woof, 
**  The  tvinding-sheet  of  Edward*8  race—."     Stbevbits. 
7  But  prove  it,  Henry,  and  thou  shalt  be  king.]     Thus  the 
second  folio.  The  first  omits  the  necessary  word— 6k/.  STKavmri. 
Henri/  is  frequently  used  by  Shakspeare  and  his  contemponrici 
as  a  word  of  three  syllables.     Malone. 

But  not  as  in  the  present  instance,  where  such  a  trisyllable  must 
prove  offensive  to  the  ear.     Ste evens. 


«  . 
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ojtK.  What  then  ? 

r.  Hejt.  An  if  he  may,  then  am  I  lawful  king : 

r  Richard,  in  the  view  of  many  lorda, 

^n'd  the  crown  to  Henry  the  fourth : 

we  heir  my  father  was,  and  I  am  his. 

ORK.  He  rose  against  him,  being  his  sovereign, 

made  him  to  resign  his  crown  perforce. 

i^A.  Suppose,  my  lords,  he  did  it  unconstrain'd, 

ik  you,  'twere  prejudicial  to  his  crown"  ? 

XE.  No ;  for  he  could  not  so  resign  his  crown, 

that  the  next  heir  should  succeed  and  reign. 

'.  Hen.  Art  thou  against  us,  duke  of  Exeter  ? 

XX.  His  is  the  right,  and  therefore  pardon  me. 

YosK.  Why  whisper  you,  my  lords,  and  answer 

not? 
x£.  My  conscience  tells  me  he  is  lawful  king. 
\  Hbn.  All  will  revolt  from  me,  and  turn  to 

him. 
'oRTH.  Bantagenet,  for  all  the  chum  thou  lay'st, 
ik  not,  that  Henry  shall  be  so  depos'd. 
War,  Depos'd  he  shall  be,  in  despite  of  all. 
'oRTH.  Thou  art  deceiv*d :  'tis  not  thy  southern 

power, 
Essex,  Norfolk,  Suilblk,  nor  of  Kent, — 
eh  makes  thee  thus  presumptuous  and  proud, — 
set  the  duke  up,  in  despite  of  me. 


lliinlijDu,  'twere  prejudicial  to  hia  cbown?]  The  phrase 
dicia/toAu  crown,  if  It  be  right,  mnnmean,  detrimental  to 
;ei]eral  lights  of  hereditary  rRyaUv;  but  1  rather  think  that 
:Tan>criber'ii  eye  caueht  craom  frota  the  line  below,  and 
re  ahontd  read— prejudicial  to  hia  nm,  to  hia  next  heir. 

JOHNIOW. 

.  Percy  observes  on  Dr.  Johnson's  note,  that  ton  could  not 
been  the  right  word,  as  Richard  the  Second  had  no  issue ; 
or  author  would  hardly  have  tised  it  simply  for  heir  general. 
judicial  to  the  crown,"  is  right,  i.  e.  to  the  pien^tive  oi  the 
I.    Stbetbns. 
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Clip.  King  Henry,  be  thy  title  rig^t  or  wrong, 
Lord  CUflKird  vows  to  fight  in  thy  defence  : 
May  that  ground  gape,  and  swaUow  me  alive  ^ 
'  Where  I  shall  kneel  to  him  that  slew  my  fother! 
*  K.  Hen.  O  Clififord^  how  thy  words  revive  my 

heart ! 
York.  Henry  of  Lancaster,  resign  thy  crown : 
What  mutter  you,  or  what  conspire  you,  lords  ? 

fVjiR.  Do  right  unto  this  princely  duke  of  Yori^ ; 
Or  I  will  fill  the  house  with  armed  men. 
And,  o*er  the  chair  of  state,  where  now  he  sits. 
Write  up  his  title  with  usurping  blood. 

[He  stamps^  and  the  Solders  show  themselves. 
'  K.  Hen.  My  lord  of  Warwick,  hear  but  one 
word\ — 
*  Let  me,  for  this  my  life*time,  reign  as  king. 
YoBK.  Confirm  the  crown  to  me,  and  to  mine 
heirs. 
And  thou  shalt  reign  :in  quiet  while  thou  liv*st. 

K.  Hen.  I  am  content :  Richard  Plantagenet, 
Enjoy  the  kingdom  after  my  decease^. 

Clif.  What  wrong  is  this  unto  the  prince  your 
son? 

9  May  that  ground  gape,  and  swallow  me  alive.]  So^  ia 
Phaer*s  translation  of  the  fourth  iEneid : 

*'  But  rather  would  I  wish  the  ground  to  gape  for  me  below." 

Stbbtbvs. 
'  ^-  HEAR  but  one  word ;]     Hear  is  in  this  line,  as  in  sone 
other  places,  used  as  a  dissyllable.     The  editor  of  the  tkird 
folio,  and  all  the  subsequent  editors,  read— hear  me  but  one 
word.    Malone. 

Since  the  third  folio  reads — hear  me  but  one  word,  whidi  im- 
proves both  the  language  and  the  metre,  why  shoidd  it  not  be 
followed  ?    M.  Mason. 

^  lam  CONTENT,  &c.]  Instead  of  this  speech  the  old  pliy 
has  the  following  lines  : 

"  King.  Convey  the  soldiers  hence,  and  then  I  will. 
*'  IVar.  Captaine,  conduct  them  into  TuthilfieUs." 

Malokb. 
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fFjiR.  What  good  is  thb  to  England,  and  himself? 
West.  Base»  fearfiil,  and  despairing  Henry  I 

*  Clif.  How  hast  thou  injured  both  tihiyself  and  us  ? 
West.  I  cannot  stay  to  hear  these  articles. 
North.  Nor  I. 

Clif.  Come,  cousin,  let  us  tell  the  queen  these 

news. 
^  West  Farewell,  faint-hearted  and  degenerate 

king, 

*  In  whose  cold  blood  no  spark  of  honour  bides. 
North.  Be  thou  a  prey  unto  the  house  of  York, 

^  And  die  in  bands  for  this  unmanly  deed ! 

Clif.  In  dreadful  war  may  st  thou  be  overcome ! 
Or  live  in  peace,  abandoned,  and  despis'd  ! 

.  [Exeunt  Northumberland^  Clifford^ 
and  Westmoreland. 

•  War.  Turn  this  way,  Henry,  and  regard  them 

not. 
Exe.  They  seek  revenge  ^,  and  therefore  will  not 

yield. 
K.  Hen.  Ah,  Eketer ! 

War.  Why  should  you  sigh,  my  lord  ? 

K.  Hen.  Not  for  myself,  lord  Warwick,  but  my 
son, 
Whom  I  unnaturally  shall  disinherit. 
But,  be  it  as  it  may : — I  here  entail 
'  The  crown  to  thee,  and  to  thine  heirs  for  ever ; 
C<mditionally,  that  here  thou  take'  an  oath 
To  cease  this  civil  war,  and,  whilst  I  live. 
To  honour  me  as  thy  king  and  sovereign ; 

*  And  neither  ^  by  treason,  nor  hostility, 

3  They  seek  revenge,]  They  go  away,  not  because  they  doubt 
the  justice  of  this  determination,  but  because  they  have  been 
conquered,  and  seek  to  be  revenged.  They  are  not  influenced 
by  principle,  but  passion.    Johnson. 

4  And  NBiTHBK  — "]    Neither^  eUher^  tokether^  brother^  rather^ 
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*  To  seek  to  put  me  down,  and  reign  thyself. 
York.  This  oath  I  willingly  take,  and  wiU  pet- 
form.  [Comng  from  the  Thnu. 

JfAR.  Long  live  king  Henry ! — Plantagenet^  em- 
brace him. 

*  K.  Hrn.  And  long  live  thou,  and  these  thy  fix- 

ward  sons ! 
York.  Now  York  and  Lancaster  are  reconcird. 
ExE.  Accurs'd  be  he,  that  seeks  to  make  then 

foes!     \Sentt.  The  Lor ds  come  forwcH. 
'  York.  Farewell,  my  gracious  lord  ;  I U  to  mj 

castle  ^. 
IVjtR.  And  1*11  keep  London,  with  my  soldiers. 
NoRF.  And  I  to  Norfolk,  with  my  followers. 
Mont.  And  I  unto  the  sea,  from  whence  I  came. 
[Exeunt  York^  and  his  Sons,  fVjtRfricK,  Norfole^ 
Montague^  Soldiers,  and  Attendants. 

*  K.  Hen.  And  I ,  wi  th  grief  and  sorrow,  to  the  court 

Enter  Queen  Margaret  and  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

Exe.  Here  comes  the  queen,  whose  looks  be- 
wray *  her  anger : 
1*11  steal  away. 

and  many  similar  words^  were  used  by  Shaki peare  as  monofyUi- 
bles.    So»  in  A  Midsummer-Niehfs  Dream : 

**  Either  death  or  you  1*11  find  immediately.'* 

The  editor  of  the  second  folio,  who  appears  to  have  been  en- 
tirely ignorant  of  our  author's  metre  and  phraseology,  not  knoiviog 
this,  omitted  the  word  and,    Malonb. 

My  ignorance  must  be  content  to  accompany  that  of  the  editor 
of  the  second  folio  ;  for  how— ^iMer,  brother^  neither^  or  raiher^ 
can  be  pronounced  as  monosyllables^  I  am  yet  to  learn. 

The  versification,  however,  in  this  and  the  preceding  pit?  ii 
oden  so  irregular,  that  I  leave  the  passage  before  us  at  it  itudi 
in  the  first  folio.    Stbbvens. 

i  —  rU  to  my  castle.]  Sandal  Castle  near  Wakefield,  io 
Yoricshire.     Malonb. 

*  —  bewray—]    i.  e,  betray,  discover.    So,  in  King  Lear: 
*'  Mark  the  high  noises,  and  thyself  fetomy." 
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K.  Hen.  Exeter,  so  will  I.  [Going. 

*  Q.  Mar.  Nay,  go  not  from  me,  I  will  follow 

thee. 
K.  Hen.    Be  patient,  gentle  queen,  and  I  wiU 
stay. 

*  Q.  Mar.  Who  can  be  patient  in  such  extremes  ? 

*  Ah,  wretched  man  !  'would  I  had  died  a  maid, 

*  And  never  seen  thee,  never  borne  thee  son, 

"*  Seeing  thou  hast  prov'd  so  imnatural  a  father  ! 

*  Hath  he  deserv'd  to  lose  his  birthright  thus  ? 

*  Hadst  thou  but  lov'd  him  half  so  well  as  I ; 

*  Or  felt  that  pain  which  I  did  for  him  once ; 

*  Or  nourished  him,  as  I  did  with  my  blood ; 

*  Thou  wouldst  have  left  thy  dearest  heart-blood 

there, 

*  Rather  than  have  made  ^  that  savage  duke  thine 

heir, 

*  And  disinherited  thine  only  son. 

*  Prince.  Father,  you  cannot  disinherit  me  : 

*  If  you  be  king,  why  should  not  I  succeed  ? 

*  K.  Hen.  Pardon  me,  Margaret ; — pardon  me, 

sweet  son ; — 

*  The  earl  of  Warwick,  and  the  duke,  enforced  me. 

*  Q.  Mar.  Enforced  thee !  art  thou  king,  and  wilt 

be  forc'd  ? 
I  shame  to  hear  thee  speak.    Ah,  timorous  wretch ! 
Thou  hast  undone  thyself,  thy  son,  and  me ; 

*  And  given  unto  the  house  of  York  such  head, 

*  As  thou  shalt  reign  but  by  their  sufferance. 

*  To  entail  him  and  his  heirs  unto  the  crown. 


Again,  ibid. : 

"  He  did  bevoray  his  practice.'*    Stebvens. 
1  Rather  than  made — "]  Old  copy — "  Rather  than  liave  made." 
The  compositor  inadvertently  repeated  the  word — have,  from  the 
preceding  line.    Stbevbns. 
Rather  b  here  used  as  a  monosyllable.    See  p.  375,  n.  4. 

Malovb. 

6 
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*  What  is  it,  but  to  make  thy  sepulchre ", 
^  And  creep  into  it  far  before  thy  time  ? 

*  Warwick  is  chancellor,  and  the  lord  of  Calais ; 
Stem  Faulconbridge  commands  the  narrow  seas^; 
The  duke  is  made  protector  of  the  realm ; 

'  And  yet  ^halt  thou  be  safe  ?  *  such  safety  finds 

*  The  trembling  lamb,  environed  with  wolves. 
'  Had  I  been  there,  which  am  a  silly  woman» 

'  The  soldiers  should  have  toss'd  me  on  their  pikes, 

*  Before  I  would  have  granted  to  that  act. 

*  But  thou  preferr'st  thy  life  before  thine  honour : 

*  And  seeing  thou  dost,  I  here  divorce  myself, 

^  What  is  it,  but  to  make  thy  sepulchre,]  The  Qoeeo's  re- 
proach is  founded  on  a  position  long  received  among  politicians, 
that  the  loss  of  a  king's  power  is  soon  followed  by  loss  of  life. 

JOHMSOK. 

9  Stem  Faulconbridge  commands  the  narrow  seas ;]  So,  in 
Marlowe*s  Edward  II. : 

**  The  haughty  Dane  commands  the  narrow  seas/* 

This  roaybe  too  slight  a  circumstance  to  prove  Marlowe  the 
author  of  The  Whole  Contention :  it  is,  however,  in  other  re- 
spects, suflficiently  probable  that  he  had  some  hand  in  it. 

The  person  here  meant  was  Thomas  Nevil,  bastard  son  to  the 
lord  Faulconbridge,  **  aman,  (saj^  Hall,)  of  no  lesse  corage  then 
audacitie,  who  for  his  euel  condicions  was  such  an  apte  person, 
that  a  more  meter  could  not  be  chosen  to  set  all  the  worlde  in  a 
broyle,  and  to  put  the  estate  of  the  realme  on  an  yl  hazard.**  He 
had  been  appointed  by  Warwick  vice-admiral  of  the  sea,  and  had 
in  charge  so  to  keep  the  passage  between  Dover  and  Calais,  that 
none  which  either  favoured  King  Henry  or  his  friends  shonld 
escape  untaken  or  undrowned  :  such  at  least  were  his  instructions, 
with  respect  to  the  friends  and  favourers  of  King  Edward*  after  the 
rupture  between  him  and  Warwick.  On  Warwick's  death, 
he  fell  into  poverty,  and  robbed,  both  by  sea  and  land,  as  well 
friends  as  enemies.  He  once  brought  his  ships  up  the  Hiames, 
and  with  a  considerable  body  of  the  men  of  Kent  and  Essex, 
made  a  spirited  assault  on  the  city,  with  a  view  to  plunder  and 
pillage,  which  was  not  repelled  but  after  a  sharp  conflict  and  the 
loss  of  many  lives ;  and,  had  it  happened  at  a  more  critical  period, 
might  have  been  attended  with  fatal  consequences  to  Edwaid. 
After  roving  on  the  sea  some  little  time  longer,  he  Tentnred  to 
land  at  Southampton,  where  he  was  taken  and  beheaded.  Set 
Hall  and  Holinshed.     Ritson. 
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*  Both  from  thy  table,  Henry,  and  thy  bed, 

*  Until  that  act  of  parliament  be  repeaFd, 

*  Whereby  my  son  is  disinherited  ^ . 

The  northern  lords  that  have  forsworn  thy  colours. 
Will  follow  mine,  if  once  they  see  them  spread  : 

*  And  spread  they  shall  be ;  to  thy  foul  disgrace, 

*  And  utter  ruin  of  the  house  of  York. 

*  Thus  do  I  leave  thee  : — Come,  son,  let's  away ; 

*  Our  army's  ready  ;  come,  well  after  them. 

K.  Hen.  Stay,  gentle  Margaret,  and  hear  me 

speak. 
Q.  Mar.  Thou  hast  spoke  too  much  already ;  gQt 

thee  gone. 
K.  Hen.  Gentle  son  Edward,  thou  wilt  stay  with 

me? 
Q.  Mar.  Ay,  to  be  murder'd  by  his  enemies. 
Prince.   When  I  return  with  victory  from  the 

field  ^ 
I'll  see  your  grace :  till  then,  ITl  follow  her. 

Q.  Mar.  Come,  son,  away ;  we  may  not  linger 

thus. 
[^Exeunt  Queen  Margaret^  and  the  Prince. 

*  K.  Hen.  Poor  queen  !  how  love  to  me,  and  to 

her  son, 

*  Hath  made  her  break  out  into  terms  of  rage ! 

*  Reveng'd  may  she  be  on  that  hateful  duke  ; 

*  Whose  haughty  spirit,  winged  with  desire, 

*  Will  cost  my  crown,  and,  like  an  empty  eagle  ^, 

'  Whereby  my  son  is  disinherited.]     The  corresponding  line  in 
the  old  play  is  this.     The  variation  is  remarkable  : 

•'  Wherein  thou  yieldest  to  the  house  of  York." 

Malone. 

*  —  FROM  the  field,]     Folio—"  to  the  field.**    The  true  read- 
ing is  found  in  the  old  play.     Malone. 

s  Whose  haughty  spirit,  winged  with  desire. 
Will  COST  my  crown,  and,  like  an  empty  eagle,  &c.]     Read 
coasts  i.  e.  hover  over  it.     Warburtom. 

Dr.  Warburton*s  alteration  aims  at  a  dbtinction  without  a  dif- 
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*  Tire  on  the  flesh  of  me\  and  of  my  son  1 

*  The  loss  of  those  three  lords  ^  torments  my  heart: 


ference,  both  cost  and  coast  being  ultimately  derivations  of  the 
game  original.     Henlet. 

Tl  e  word  which  Dr.  Warburton  would  introduce,  has  been  svp- 
pose(.  to  violate  the  metaphor ;  nor  indeed  is  to  coast  used  tt  a 
term  of  falconry  in  any  of  the  books  professedly  written  on  that 
subject.  To  coast  is  a  sea- faring  expression,  and  means  to  keep 
along  shore.  We  may,  however,  maintain  the  integrity  of  the 
figure,  by  inserting  the  word  cote^  which  is  used  in  Hamlet,  and 
in  a  sense  convenient  enough  on  this  occasion : 
"  We  coted  them  on  the  way." 
To  cote  is  to  come  up  xmth,  to  overtake,  to  reach.  So^  in  The 
Return  from  Parnassus,  a  comedy,  1606  : 

*'  — —  marry,  we  presently  coted  and  outstript  them.** 
Yet,  on  further  inquiry,  I  am  become  less  certain,  that  to  coast 
is  merely  a  sea-foring  expression.     It  is  used  in  the  following  in- 
stance to  denote  speed : 

**  And  all  m  haste  she  coasteth  to  the  cry." 

Shakspeare*s  Venus  and  Adonis, 
Again,  in  The  Loyal  Subject,  by  beaumont  and  Fletcher : 

'•  Take  you  those  horse,  and  coast  them." 
Again,  in  The  Maid  of  the  Mill,  by  the  same  authors,  two  gen- 
tlemen are  entering,  and  a  lady  asks : 

** who  are  those  that  coast  us  ?  *' 

Mr.  Toilet  therefore  observes,  that  Dr.  Warburton*s  interpreta- 
tion may  be  right,  as  Holinshed  often  uses  the  verb  to  coast,  i.  e. 
to  hover,  or  range  about  any  thing.  So,  in  Chapman's  version  of 
the  fifth  Iliad : 

**  Atrides  yet  coasts  through  the  troops,  confirming  men  so 
stay'd." 
See  Holinshed,  vol.  iii.  p.  S52 :  '*  William  Douglas  still  cooi^ 
the  Englishmen,  doing  them  what  damage  he  might."    So  again, 
p.  387,  and  404<,  and  in  other  writers.     Stebvbns. 

I  have  no  doubt  but  coast  is  the  true  reading.  To  coast  is  to 
heep  along  side  of  it,  and  toatch  it.  In  King  Henry  VIIL  the 
Chamberlain  says  of  Wolsey : 

•'  — ^  the  kin^  perceives  him  how  he  coasts 
*•  And  hedges  his  own  way." 
And  in  the  last  Act  of  The  Loyal  Subject,  Archas  Says : 

" Lord  Barris, 

"  Take  you  those  horse,  and  coast  them.'*    M.  Masov. 
•*  Will  cost  my  crown."    i.  e.  will  cost  me  my  crown  ;  will  in- 
duce on  me  the  exncnce  nr  Imsn  of  mv  rmum      MAr.mt*. 
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^  ril  write  unto  them,  and  entreat  them  fair  ; — 
*  Come,  cousin,  you  shall  be  the  messenger  ^. 

*  ExE.  And  I,  I  hope,  shall  reconcile  them  all. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. 

A  Room  in  Sandal  Castle,  near  Wakefield,  in 

Yorkshire. 

Enter  Edttard,  Richard^  and  Montague. 

*  Rich.  Brother,  though  I  be  youngest,  give  me 

leave. 
Edw.  No,  I  can  better  play  the  orator. 
Mont.  But  I  have  reasons  strong  and  forcible. 

Enter  York. 

*  York.  Why,  how  now,  sons  and  brother  \  at  a 

strife  ? 

formed  his  verse,  and  written  "  cost  me  ray  crown.'*     So,  in  King 
Lear: 

"  The  dark  and  vicious  place  where  thee  he  got, 
•*  Cost  him  his  eyes.'*     Strevens. 
*  Tire  on  the  flesh  of  me,]     To  tire\^  to  Jasten,  to  Jix  the 
talons,  from  the  French  tirer.     Johnson. 
To  tire  is  to  peck.  So,  in  Decker's  Match  Me  in  London,  1631  : 
•*  ■  the  vulture  tires 

**  Upon  the  eagle's  heart.*'     Steevens. 

5  —  those  three  lords—]     That  is,  of  Northumberland,  West- 
noreland,  and  Clifford,  who  had  left  him  in  disgust.     Johnson. 

6  —  you  shall  be  the  messenger.]     Instead  of  the  six  last  lines 
df  this  speech,  the  first  copy  presents  these  : 

••  Come,  cousin  of  Exeter,  stay  thou  here, 

"  For  Clifford  and  those  northern  lords  be  gone, 

**  I  fear  towards  Wakefield,  to  disturb  the  duke." 

Malone. 
9  —  sons,  and  brother,]     I  believe  we  should  read — cousin 
instead  of  brother,  unless  brother  be  used  by  Shakspeare  as  a  term 
expressive  of  endearment,  or  because  they  embarked,  like  bro- 
thers, in  one  cause.     Montague  was  only  cousin  to  York,  and  in 
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'  What  is  your  quarrel  ?  how  began  it  first  ? 

'  Enxr.  No  quarrel,  but  a  slight  cbntentioii  *. 

York.  About  what? 

^  Rich.  About  that  which  concerns  your  grace, 
and  us ; 
'  The  crown  of  England,  fother,  which  is  yours. 

^  York.  Mine,  boy  ?  not  till  king  Henry  be  dead. 

*  Rich.  Your  right  depends  not  on  Ids  life,  or 

death. 

*  Ebw.  Now  you  are  heir,  therefore  enjoy  it  now : 

*  By  ^ving  the  house  of  Lancaster  leave  to  breathe, 

*  It  will  outrun  you,  father,  in  the  end. 


the  quarto  he  u  so  called.    Shakspeare  uses  the  ezpressioii,  iro» 
ther  of  ike  war,  in  King  Lear.     Stbbvbms. 

It  should  be  sons  and  brothers;  my  sons,  and  iroihers  to  each 
other.     Johnson. 

Brother  is  right.  In  the  two  succeeding  pages  York  calli 
Montague  brother.  This  may  he  in  respect  to  their  beiiig  irv* 
ihers  of  the  tuar,  as  Mr.  Steevens  observes,  or  of  the  same  ccwuici], 
as  in  King  Henry  VIII.  who  sa}^  to  Cranmer :  '*  You  are  hroUuf 
of  us.'*  Montague  was  brother  to  Warwick  ;  Warwick's  daugh* 
ter  was  married  to  a  son  of  York  :  therefore  York  and  Montagoe 
were  brothers.  But  as  this  alliance  did  not  take  place  during  the 
life  of  York,  I  embrace  Mr.  Steevens*s  interpretation  rather  than 
suppose  that  Shakspeare  made  a  mistake  about  the  time  of  the 
marriage.    Tollet. 

The  third  folio  reads  as  Dr.  Johnson  advises.  But  as  York 
again  in  this  scene  addresses  Montague  by  the  title  of  brother, 
and  Montage  uses  the  same  to  York,  Dr.  Johnson's  conjecture 
cannot  be  nght.  Shakspeare  certainly  supposed  them  to  be  bro- 
thers-in-law.    Malone. 

*  No  qnarrel,  but  a  slight  contention.]  Thus  the  playen» 
first,  in  their  edition ;  who  did  not  understand*  I  presume,  the 
force  of  the  epithet  in  the  old  quarto,  which  I  have  restored— 
sweet  contention,  i.  e.  the  argument  of  their  dispute  was  upon  a 
grateful  topick  ;  the  question  of  their  father's  immediate  right  to 
the  crown.    Theobald. 

Sweet  is,  I  think,  the  better  reading  of  the  two  ;  and  I  should 
certainly  have  received  it  had  it  been  found  in  the  folio,  whidi  Mr. 
Malone  supposes  to  be  the  copy  of  this  play,  as  reformed  by 
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'  York.  I  took  an  oath,  that  he  should  quietly 

reign. 
'  Enfr.  But,  for  a  kingdom,  any  oath  may  be 

broken : 
'  Vd  break  a  thousand  oaths,  to  reign  one  year. 

*  Rich.  No  ;  God  forbid,  your  grace  should  be 

forsworn  ^. 

*  York.  I  shall  be,  if  I  claim  by  open  war. 

*  Rich.  Til  prove  the  contrary,  if  you'll  hear  me 

speak. 

*  York.  Thou  canst  not,  son ;  it  is  impossible. 

'  Rich.  An  oath  b  of  no  moment  \  being  not 
took 

*  Before  a  true  and  lawful  magistrate, 

'  That  hath  authority  over  him  that  swears : 

^  Henry  had  none,  but  did  usurp  the  place  ;  , 

*  Then,  seeing  'twas  he  that  made  you  to  depose, 

*  Your  oath,  my  lord,  is  vain  and  frivolous. 

*  Therefore,  to  arms.     *  And,  father,  do  but  think, 

*  How  sweet  a  thing  it  is  to  wear  a  crown ; 

9  Rich,  No ;  God  forbid,  &c.]     Instead  of  this  and  the  three 
following  speeches,  the  old  play  has  these  lines  : 

"  Rich.  An  if  it  please  your  grace  to  give  me  leave, 
**  ril  shew  your  grace  the  way  to  save  your  oath, 
'*  And  dispossess  King  Henry  from  the  crown. 
"  York,  I  pr'ythee,  Dick,  let  me  hear  thy  devise." 

Malone. 
'  An  oath  is  of  no  moment,]  The  obligation  of  an  oath  is  here 
eluded  by  very  despicable  sophistry.  A  lawful  magistrate  alone 
has  the  power  to  exact  an  oath,  but  the  oath  derives  no  part  of  its 
force  from  the  magistrate.  The  plea  against  the  obligation  of  an 
oath  obliging  to  maintain  a  usurper,  taken  from  the  unlawfulness 
of  the  oath  itself  in  the  foregoing  play,  was  rational  and  just. 

Johnson. 
This  speech  is  formed  on  the  following  one  in  the  old  play : 
"  Rich,  Then  thus,  my  lord.     An  oath  is  of  no  moment, 
"  Being  not  sworn  before  a  lawful  magistrate  ; 
**  Henry  is  none,  but  doth  usurp  your  right ; 
"  And  yet  your  g^ce  stands  bound  to  him  by  oath  : 
**  Then,  noble  father, 
"  Resolve  yourself,  and  once  more  claim  the  crown." 

Malonb. 
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*  Within  whose  circuit  is  Elysium, 

*  And  all  that  poets  feign  of  bliss  and  joy. 

*  Why  do  we  linger  thus  ?  I  cannot  rest, 

*  Until  the  white  rose,  that  I  wear,  be  dyed 

*  Even  in  the  lukewarm  blood  of  Henry's  heart. 

*  York.  Richard,  enough ;   I   will  be  king,  or 
die. — 
<  Brother,  thou  shalt  to  London  presently  ^ 

*  And  whet  on  Warwick  to  this  enterprise. — 

'  Thou,  Richard,  shalt  unto  the  duke  of  Norfolk, 

*  And  tell  him  privily  of  our  intent. — 

*  You,  Edward,  shall  unto  my  lord  (Dobham, 
With  whom  the  Kentishmen  will  willingly  rise : 

*  In  them  I  trust ;  for  they  are  soldiers, 

'  Witty  and  courteous,  liberal,  full  of  spirit  ^•*— 


'  Brother,  thou  shalt  to  London  presently,]   Thus  the  original 

play: 

*'  Edward,  thou  shalt  to  Edmond  Brooke,  lord  Cobham, 

*<  With  whom  the  Kentishmen  will  willingly  rise. 

**  Thou,  cousin  Montague,  shalt  to  Norfolk  straight, 

**  And  bid  the  duke  to  muster  up  his  soldiers, 

'*  And  come  to  me  to  Wakefield  presently. 

*'  And  Richard,  thou  to  London  straight  shalt  post, 

"  And  bid  Richard  Nevil  Earl  of  Warwick 

*•  To  leave  the  city,  and  with  his  men  of  war 

'*  To  meet  me  at  St.  Albans  ten  da^  hence. 

*'  My  self  here  in  Sandall  castle  will  provide 

'*  Both  men  and  money,  to  further  our  attempts.'* 

Malowb. 
3  WiTTT    and  courteous,  liberal,  full  of  spirit.]      What  a 
blessed  harmonious  line  have  the  editors  given  us !  and  what  a 
promising  epithet,  in  York's  behalf,  from  the  Kentishmen  beiii|; 
so  tvittj^  !    1  cannot  be  so  partial,  however,  to  my  own  county,  as 
to  let  this  compliment  pass.     I  make  no  doubt  to  read : 
'*  —  for  they  are  soldiers, 
"  Wealthy  and  courteous,  liberal,  full  of  spirit." 
Now  these  five  characteristicks  answer  to  Lord  Say*s  descrip- 
tion of  them  in  the  preceding  play : 

'*  Kent,  in  the  commentaries  Cssar  writ, 
"  Is  term'd  the  civirst  place  in  all  this  isle ; 
'*  Tlic  people  liberal,  valiant,  active,  wealthy." 

Thbobalo. 
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*  While  you  are  thus  employed,  what  resteth  more, 
'  But  that  I  seek  occasion  how  to  rise ; 

*  And  yet  the  king  not  privy  to  my  drift, 

*  Nor  any  of  the  house  of  Lancaster  ? 

Enter  a  Messenger  *. 

*  But,  stay ;  What  news  ?  Why  com*st  thou  in  such 

post  ? 
'  Mess.  The  queen,  with  all  the  northern  earls 
and  lords  ^, 


This  is  a  conjecture  of  very  little  import.     Johnson. 

I  see  no  reason  for  adopting  Theobald's  emendation.  Witty 
anciently  signified,  of  sound  judgment.  The  poet  calls  Bucking- 
ham, ''  the  deep  revolving,  xnitty  Buckingham.'*     Stbbvens. 

4  Enter  a  Messenger,"]  Thus  the  quartos ;  the  folio  reads,— 
Enter  Gabriel,     Stebvens. 

Gabriel  was  the  actor  who  played  this  inconsiderable  part.  He 
b  mentioned  by  Heywood,  in  his  Apology  for  Actors,  1612.  The 
correction  was  made  by  Mr.  Theobald  from  the  old  play. 

Malonb. 

^  The  queen,  with  all,  &c.]  I  know  not  whether  the  author 
intended  any  moral  instruction,  but  he  that  reads  this  has  a  strik- 
ing admonition  against  that  precipitancy  by  which  men  often  use 
unlawful  means  to  do  that  which  a  little  delay  would  put  honestly 
in  their  power.  Had  York  staid  but  a  few  moments,  he  had 
saved  his  cause  from  the  stain  of  perjury.     Johnson. 

It  will  be  no  more  than  justice  to  York,  if  we  recollect  that 
this  scene,  so  far  ns  respects  the  oath,  and  his  resolution  to  break 
it,  proceeds  entirely  from  our  author's  imagination.  Neither  the 
Earl  of  March  nor  Richard  was  then  at  Sandal ;  the  latter  being 
likewise  a  mere  child,  barely  turned  of  eight  years  old.  His  ap-» 
pearance,  therefore,  and  actions  in  this,  and,  at  least,  the  two 
first  Acts  of  the  following  play,  are  totally  unsupported  by  history 
and  truth. 

It  may  be  likewise  observed  that  the  Queen  was  not  actually 
present  at  this  battle,  not  retuminjg  out  of  Scotland  till  some  little 
time  after.  This  insurrection,  which  the  Duke,  not  in  breach  of, 
but  in  strict  conformity  with  his  oath  to  the  King,  and  in  dis- 
charge of  his  duty  as  protector  of  the  realm,  had  marched  from 
London  to  suppress,  was  headed  by  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  the 
Earl  of  Northumberland,  and  the  Lord  Nevil,  who,  in  direct  vio- 
lation of  a  mutual  agreement,  and  before  the  day  prefixed  for  the 
battle,  fell  suddenly  upon  the  Duke*s  army,  made  him  and  Sal^- 

VOL.  XVIir.  iJ  C 
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*  Intend  here  to  besiege  you  in  your  castle : 

*  She  is  hard  by  with  twenty  thousand  men  ^ ; 

*  And  therefore  fortify  your  hold,  my  lord. 

•  York.  Ay,  with  my  sword.     What!  think'st 
thou,  that  we  fear  them  ! — 
'  Edward  and  Richard,  you  shall  stay  with  me  ;— 

*  My  brother  Montague  shall  post  to  London : 

*  Let  noble  Warwick,  Cobham,  and  the  rest, 

*  Whom  we  have  left  protectors  of  the  king, 

*  With  powerful  policy  strengthen  themselves, 


bury  prisonere,  and  treated  him  in  the  manner  here  described. 
See  Whethamntede.  Salisbury  was  next  day  klHed  at  Pontefnct 
by  a  bastard  son  of  the  Duke  of  Exeter,  and  beheaded,  with  York, 
Rutland,  and  others,  after  death.    W.  Wyrcester.     Ritsov. 

In  October  1460,  when  it  was  established  in  parliament  that 
the  Duke  df  York  should  succeed  to  the  throne  after  Henry's 
death,  the  Duke  and  his  two  sons,  the  Earl  of  March,  and  the 
Earl  of  Rutland,  took  an  oath  to  do  no  act  whatsoerer  that  mi^t 
*'  sound  to  the  abridgement  of  the  natural  life  of  King  Heniy  the 
Sixth,  or  diminishing  of  his  reign  or  dignity  royal.'*  Havine  per- 
suaded the  King  to  send  for  the  Queen  and  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
(who  were  then  in  York,)  and  finding  that  she  would  not  obey  his 
requisition,  he  on  the  second  of  December  set  out  for  bis 
castle  in  Yorkshire,  with  such  military  power  as  he  had ;  a  mes- 
senger having  been  previously  dispatched  to  the  Earl  of  March, 
to  desire  him  to  follow  his  father  with  all  the  forces  he  could  pro- 
cure. The  Duke  arrived  at  Sandal  Castle  on  the  24th  of  Decem- 
ber, and  in  a  short  time  his  army  amounted  to  five  thousand  men. 
An  anonymous  Remark er,  [the  author  of  the  precedine  note,] 
however,  very  confidently  asserts,  that,  "  this  scene,  so  mr  as  r^ 
spects  York's  oath  and  his  resolution  to  break  it,  proceeds  entirely 
from  the  author's  imagination.*'  His  oath  is  on  record ;  and 
what  his  resolution  was  when  he  marched  from  London  at  the 
head  of  a  large  body  of  men,  and  sent  the  message  above  stated 
to  his  son.  it  is  not  very  difficult  to  conjecture.    Malonb. 

6  —  with  twenty  thousand  men ;]     In  the  quarto  this  speech 
stands  as  follows : 

'*  My  lord,  the  queene  with  thirty  thousand  men 

"  Accompanied  with  the  caries  of  Cumberland, 

"  Northumberland,  and  Westmeriand, 

*'  With  others  of  the  house  of  Lancaster, 

**  Arf»  marrhinor  tinwnrAH  WnlrAfi^lfL 
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*  And  trust  not  simple  Henry,  nor  his  oaths. 

*  Most.  Brother,  I  go  ;  I'll  win  them,  fear  it  not: 

*  And  thus  most  humbly  I  do  take  my  leave. 

[Exit. 

Enter  Sir  John  and  Sir  Hugh  Mortimer. 

York.  Sir  John^  and  Sir  Hugh  Mortimer,  mine 
uncles ! 
'  You  are  come  to  Sandal  in  a  happy  hour ; 
The  army  of  the  queen  mean  to  besiege  us. 

Sir  John.    She  shall  not  need,  we'll  meet  her  in 
the  field. 

*  York.  What,  with  five  thousand  men  ? 
Rich.  Ay,  with  five  hundred,  father,  for  a  need. 

A  woman's  general ;  What  should  we  fear  ? 

\A  March  afar  off. 

*  Edit.  I  hear  their  drums ;  let's  set  our  men  in 

order ; 
'  And  issue  forth,  and  bid  them  battle  straight. 

*  York.  Five  men  to  twenty  ^ ! — though  the  odds 

be  great, 

*  I  doubt  not,  uncle,  of  our  victory. 

*  Many  a  battle  have  I  won  in  France, 

*  When  as  the  enemy  hath  been  ten  to  one  ; 

*  Why  should  I  not  now  have  the  like  success  ? 

[Alarum.    Exeunt. 

7  Five  men  to  twenty !  &c.]     Thus,  in  the  old  play : 
'*  York,  Indeed  many  brave  battles  have  I  won 
*'  In  Normandy,  whereas  the  enemy 
"  Hath  been  ten  to  one,  and  why  should  I  now 
"  Doubt  of  the  like  success.     I  am  resolv'd. 
•'  Come,  let  us  go, 

"  Edw,  Let  us  march  away.     I  hear  their  drums.*' 

Malone. 
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SCENE  III. 

Plains  near  Sandal  Castle. 

Alarums :  Excursions.    Enter  Rvtland^  and  hit 

Tutor  \ 

^  Rut.    Ah,  whither  shall  I  fly  to  *scape  tl^ 
hands  ^ ! 
Ah,  tutor !  look,  where  bloody  Clifibrd  comes ! 

Enter  Clifford^  and  Soldiers. 

Clip.  Chaplain,  away  I  thy  priesthood  saves  thy 
life. 
As  for  the  brat  of  this  accursed  duke. 
Whose  father  *  slew  my  father, — he  shall  die. 
Tut.  And  I,  my  lord,  "mSL  bear  him  company. 
Clif.  $oldiers,  away  with  him. 
*  Tut.  Ah, ^Clifibrd!  murder  not  this  innocent 
child, 
'  Lest  thou  be  hated  both  of  God  and  man. 

[Exit,  forced  off  by  Soldiers* 
Clif.  How  now !  is  he  dead  already  ?  Or,  is  it 
fear, 
That  makes  him  close  his  eyes^  ? — Fll  open  them. 

I  —  his  Tutor.]    A  priest  called  Sir  Robert  Aspall.  Hill 
Henrv  VI.  fol.  99.     Ritsgw. 

9  Ah,  whither,  &c.]    This  scene  in  the  old  play  opens  with 
these  lines : 

'*  Tutor,  Oh,  fly,  my  lord,  let's  leave  the  castle, 
"  And  fly  to  Wakefield  straight."    Malonb. 
^  Whose  father — ]    i.  e.  the  father  of  which  brat,  namely,  tbe 
Duke  of  York.     Malone. 
^  — -  b  he  dead  already  ?  Or,  is  it  fear. 
That  makes  him  close  his  eves  ?]   This  circumstance  is  taken 
from  Hall :  "  Whikt  this  battail  was  in  fighting,  a  prieste  odlcd 
Sir  Robbert  Aspall,  chappelaine  and  schole- master  to  the  yong 
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*  Rut.    So   looks   the   pent-up    lion  ^  o'er   the 
wretch  -j- 
'  That  trembles  under  his  devouring  paws  ^ : 
Ind  so  he  walks,  msulting  o'er  his  prey ; 
And  so  he  comes  to  rend  his  limbs  asunder. — 
Ah,  gentle  Clifford,  kill  me  with  thy  sword, 
bid  not  with  such  a  cruel  threatening  look. 
Jweet  Clifford,  hear  me  speak  before  I  die  ;— 
am  too  mean  a  subject  for  thy  wrath, 
3e  thou  reveng'd  on  men,  and  let  me  live. 

Clif.  In  vain  thou  speak'st,  poor  boy ;  my  father's 
blood 
iath  stopped  the  passage  where  thy  words  should 
enter. 

Rut.  Then  let  my  father's  blood  open  it  again  ; 
^e  is  a  man,  and,  Clifford,  cope  with  him. 

Clif.  Had  I  thy  brethren  here,  their  lives,  and 
thine, 
iVere  not  revenge  sufficient  for  me ; 
Vo,  if  I  digg'd  up  thy  forefathers'  graves, 
\iid  hung  their  rotten  coffins  up  in  chsuns, 
[t  could  not  slake  mine  ire,  nor  ease  my  heart. 
The  sight  of  any  of  the  house  of  York 

t  Quarto,  lamb, 

person,  perceyving  that  flight  was  more  safe-gard  than  tarrying, 
K>the  ifor  hym  and  his  master,  secretly  conveyd  therle  out  of  the 
elde,  by  the  lord  Cliffordes  bande,  toward  the  towne  ;  but  or  he 
sonld  entre  into  a  house,  he  was  by  the  sayd  Lord  Clifford  espied, 
blowed,  and  taken,  and  by  reson  of  his  apparell,  demaunded  what 
le  was.  The  yong  gentleman  dismayed,  had  not  a  word  to  speake, 
rat  kneled  on  his  knees,  imploring  mercy,  and  desiring  grace» 
xXh  with  holding  up  his  handes,  and  making  dolorous  counte- 
lance,  /or  his  speache  xvas  gonejbrjeare,*'     Malonk. 

3  So  looks  the  pent-up  lion-r-]  That  is,  the  lion  that  hath 
leen  long  confined  without  food,  and  is  let  out  to  devour  i^  man 
iondemned.    Johnson. 

4  -^  devooring  paws ;]  Surely  the  epithet  devouring,  which 
aight  well  have  characterised  the  whole  animal,  is  oddly  be- 
Umtd  on  his  paxos,    Stbbvevs. 
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Is  as  a  fiiry  to  torment  my  soul  ^ ; 

'  And  till  I  root  out  their  accursed  line* 

<  And  leave  not  one  alive,  I  live  in  hell. 

Therefore —  [Lifting  his  Hani. 

Rut.  O,  let  me  pray  before  I  take  my  death  :— 
To  thee  I  pray ;  Sweet  Clifford,  pity  me  ! 

Clif.  Such  pity  as  my  rapier's  point  affords. 

*  Rut.  I  never  did  Uiee  harm ;  Why  wilt  thou 
slay  me  ? 

Clif.  Thy  father  hath. 

Rut*  But  'twas  ere  I  was  born  ^ 

Thou  hast  one  son,  for  his  sake  pity  me ; 
Lest,  in  revenge  thereof, — sith  ^  God  is  just, — 
He  be  as  miserably  slain  as  I, 
Ah,  let  me  live  in  prison  all  my  days ; 
And  when  I  give  occasion  of  offence, 
llien  let  me  die,  for  now  thou  hast  no  cause. 

Clif.  No  cause  ? 
Thy  father  slew  my  father ;  therefore,  die. 

[Clifford  stabs  kim. 

Rut.  Diijaciantf  laudis  summa  sit  ista  tua  ^ ! 

[Dies. 

i  The  sight  of  any  of  the  house  of  York 
Is  as  a  fury,  &c.]     In  Romeo  and  Juliet  the  same  idea  is  ex- 
pressed  in  humbler  language :  "  A  dog  of  the  house  of  Montague 
moTes  me."     Steevkns. 

^  But  'twas  ere  I  was  bom.]  The  author  of  the  original  phy 
appears  to  have  been  as  incorrect  in  his  chronology  as  Shakspetre. 
Rutland  was  born,  I  believe,  in  1443  ;  according  to  Hall,  in  1448; 
and  Clifford's  father  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  St.  Albans,  io 
1455.  Consequently  Rutland  was  then  at  least  seven  years  old; 
more  probably  twelve.  The  same  observation  has  been  madebjr 
an  anonymous  writer  [Mr.  Ritson].      Malone. 

Rutland  is  under  a  mistake.  The  battle  of  St.  Albans,  in  which 
old  Clifford  was  slain,  happened  in  1455  ;  that  of  Wakefield  in 
1460.  He  appears  to  have  been  at  this  time  about  seventeen 
years  old.     Ritson. 

7  —  sith — ]   i.  e.  since.  So,  in  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor: 
" — sith  you  yourself  know  how  easy  it  is  to  be  such  sn 
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Clif.  Plantagenet !  I  come,  Hantagenet ! 
And  this  thy  son's  blood  cleaving  to  my  blade. 
Shall  rust  upon  my  weapon,  till  thy  blood, 
(Dongeal'd  with  this,  do  make  me  wipe  off  both. 

[Exit. 

SCENE  IV. 
The  Same. 

Alarum.     Enter  York. 

*  York.  The  army  of  the  queen  hath  got  the 
field: 

*  My  uncles  both  are  slain  in  rescuing  me  ^ ; 

*  And  all  my  followers  to  the  eager  foe 

*  Turn  back,  and  fly,  like  ships  before  the  wind, 

*  Or  lambs  pursu'd  by  hunger-starved  wolves. 

*  My  sons — God  knows,    what  hath    bechanced 

them : 
But  this  I  know, — they  have  demean'd  themselves 
Like  men  born  to  renown,  by  life,  or  death. 

*  Three  times  did  Richard  make  a  lane  to  me ; 
And  thrice  cried, — Courage,  father  !  Jight  it  out ! 

*  And  full  as  oft  came  Edward  to  my  side. 
With  purple  faulchion,  painted  to  the  hilt 

*  In  blood  of  those  ^  that  had  encountered  him  : 
'  And  when  the  hardiest  warriors  did  retire, 

*  Richard  cried, — Charge  !    and  give  no  foot  of 

ground  ! 

to  Demophoon.     I  find  the  same  quotation  in  Have  With  You  to 
Sttffron  Walden,  or  Gabriel  Harvey's  Hunt  Is  Up,  &c.  1596. 

Stssvenb. 
9  My  uncles  both  are  slain  in  rescuing  me  ;]     These  were  two 
bastard  uncles  by  the  mother's  side,  Sir  John  and  Sir  Hugh  Mor- 
timer.    See  Graifton's  Chronicle,  p.  649.     Pbrct. 
'  With  purple  faulchion,  painted  to  the  hilt 
In  blood  of  THOSE  — ']     So^  in  King  Henry  V. : 
"  With  pennons  |xifn^  in  the  blood  of  Harfleur.'* 

Stbbtbn^. 
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*  And  cried, — A  crown^  or  else  a  glorious  tomb ! 

*  A  sceptre^  or  an  earthly  sepulchre  ! 
With  this,  we  charged  again  :  but,  out,  alas ! 

*  We  bodg'd  again  '^ ;  as  I  have  seen  a  swan 

*  ^^th  bootless  labour  swim  against  the  tide, 

*  And  spend  her  strength  with  over-matching  waves. 

[A  short  Alarum  within, 
'  Ah,  hark  !  the  fatal  followers  do  pursue  ; 

*  And  I  am  fsunt,  and  cannot  fly  their  fury  : 

*  And,  were  I  strong,  I  would  not  shun  their  fiiry : 

*  The  sands  are  numbered,  that  make  up  my  life ; 

*  Here  must  I  stay,  and  here  my  life  must  end. 

Enter  Queen  Margaret^  Clifford,  NoBTUuJiBssr 

LAND,  and  Soldiers. 

*  Come,  bloody  Clifford, — rough  Northumberland,^ 

*  I  dare  your  quenchless  fury  to  more  rage  ; 

*  I  am  your  butt,  and  I  abide  your  shot. 

North.  Yield  to  our  mercy,  proud  Plantagenet. 

Clif.  Ay,  to  such  mercy,  as  his  ruthless  arm, 
With  downright  payment,  show'd  unto  my  father. 
Now  Phaeton  hath  tumbled  from  his  car. 
And  made  an  evening  at  the  noontide  prick^. 

^  We  BODG*D  again  ;]  I  find  bodgery  used  by  Nashe  in  his 
Apologie  of  Pierce  Penniless,  1593,  for  hotchery  :  **  Do  you  know 
your  own  misbegotten  bodgery?**  To  bodge  might  therefore 
mean,  (as  to  botch  dues  now)  to  do  a  thing  imperfectly  and  ank- 
wanlly ;  and  thence  io  Jail  or  miscarry  in  an  attempt.  Cole,  in 
his  Latin  Dictionary,  1679,  renders—"  To  botch  or  bungle, 
opus  corrumperCj  disperdere** 

I  suspect,  however,  with  Dr.  Johnson,  that  we  should  read— 
We  budged  again.  "  To  budge  '*  Cole  renders,  pedem  referre,  to 
retreat :  the  precise  sense  required  here.  So,  Coriolanus,  speak- 
ing of  his  army  who  h^AJled  from  their  adversaries : 

"  The  mouse  ne*er  shunn*d  the  cat,  as  they  did  budge 
**  From  rascals  worse  than  they."     Malonb. 

1  believe  that — ine  bodgd  only  means,  "  we  boggled,  made  bod 
or  bungling  work  of  our  attempt  to  rally.'*     A  low  miskilfid 
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York.  My  ashes  as  the  phoenix,  may  bring  forth' 
'  A  bird  that  will  revenge  upon  you  all : 
'  Andy  in  that  hope,  I  throw  mine  eyes  to  heaven. 
Scorning  whatever  you  can  afflict  me  with. 

*  Why  come  you  not  ?  what !  multitudes,  and  fear  ? 

Clif.  So  cowards  fight  when  they  can  fly  no 
further; 

*  So  doves  do  peck  the  falcon's  piercing  talons ; 
So  desperate  thieves,  all  hopeless  of  their  lives, 
Breathe  out  invectives  'gainst  the  officers. 

York.  O,  Clifford,  but  bethink  thee  once  again, 

*  And  in  thy  thought  o'er-run  my  former  time : 

*  And,  if  thou  can'st  for  blushing,  view  this  face; 
And  bite  thy  tongue,  that  slanders  him  with  cow- 
ardice, 

'  Whose  frown  hath  made  thee  fsunt  and  fly  ere  this. 

Clif.  I  will  not  bandy  with  thee  word  for  word ; 
But  buckle  with  thee  blows,  twice  two  for  one.' 

[Draws. 

Q.  Mar.  Hold,  valiant  Clifford !  for  a  thousand 
causes, 
I  would  prolong  awhile  the  traitor's  life : — 
Wrath  makes  him  deaf:  speak  thou,  Northumber- 
land. 

North.  Hold,  Clifford ;  do  not  honour  him  so  much 
To  prick  thy  finger,  though  to  wound  his  heart : 
What  valour  were  it  when  a  cur  doth  grin. 
For  one  to  thrust  his  hand  between  his  teeth. 
When  he  might  spurn  him  with  his  foot  away  ? 
It  is  war's  prize  *  to  take  all  vantages ; 

The  same  phrase  occars  in  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Act  II.  Sc.  IV. 

Stbbvbns. 
^  It  is  war*s  PRIZE — ]     Read — jiraUe.    Wa&bubton. 
I  think  the  old  reading  right,  which  means,  that  all  'vantages 
are  in  war  lawful  prize ;  that  is,  may  be  lawfully  taken  and  used. 

Johnson. 
To  take  all  advantages,  is  rather  to  the  discredit  than  to  the 
praiie  of  war,  and  therefore  Warburton's  amendment  cannot  be 
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'  And  ten  to  one  is  no  impeach  of  valour. 

[They  lay  hands  on  Yobk^  who  struggle. 
Clip.  Ay,  ay,  so  strives  the  woodcock  with  the 

gin. 
North.  So  doth  the  coney  struggle  in  the  net, 

[York  is  taken  prisoner. 
York.  So  triumph  thieves  upon  their  conquered 
booty; 
So  true  men  yield  ^  with  robbers  so  o'er-matchM. 
North.  Wh^t  would  your  grace  have  done  unto 

him  now  ? 
Q.  Mar.  Brave  warriors,  Clifford  and  Northom* 
berland, 
Come  make  him  stand  upon  this  molehill  here ; 

*  That  raught  ^  at  mountains  with  outstretched 

arms, 
Yet  parted  but  the  shadow  with  his  hand. — 

*  What !  was  it  you,  that  would  be  England  s  king  ? 
Was't  you  that  revell'd  in  our  parliament. 

And  made  a  preachment  of  your  high  descent  ? 
Where  are  your  mess  of  sons  to  back  you  now  ? 
The  wanton  Edward,  and  the  lusty  Geolpge  ? 

*  And  Where's  that  valiant  crook-back  prodigy, 
Dicky  your  boy,  that,  with  his  grumbling  voice. 
Was  wont  to  cheer  his  dad  in  mutinies  ? 

Or,  with  the  rest,  where  is  your  darling  Rutland  ? 
Look,  York ;  I  stain'd  this  napkin  ^  with  the  blood 

right ;  nor  can  I  approve  of  Johnson's  explanation ; — it  appean  to 
me  that  *'  It  is  war's  prize,"  means  merely  that  it  is  the  estimaliaa 
of  people  at  war ;  the  settled  opinion.     M.  Mason. 

—  dolus,  an  virtus,  quis  in  hoste  requirat  ?     Virg. 

MALom. 
^  So  TBUE  men  yield,]     A  true  man  has  been  already  explained 
to  be  an  honest  man,  as  opposed  to  a  thief.     See  vol.  ix.  p.  146, 
n.  7.    Malone. 

6  That  raught  — ]     i.  e.  That  reached.    The  ancient  preterite 
and  participle  passive  oi reach.    So,  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra: 
*'  The  hand  of  death  has  raustht  him."    Stssv^vs. 
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That  valiant  Clifford,  with  his  rapiers  point, 

Made  issue  from  the  bosom  of  the  boy  : 

^nd,  if  thine  eyes  can  water  for  his  death, 

[  give  thee  this  to  dry  thy  cheeks  withal. 

'  Alas,  poor  York ! .  but  that  I  hate  thee  deadly, 

[  should  lament  thy  miserable  state. 

[  pi/ythee,  grieve,  to  make  me  merry,  York ; 

Stamp,  rave,  and  fret,  that  I  may  sing  and  dance  ^. 

What,  hath  thy  firy  heart  so  parch'd  thine  entrails. 

That  not  a  tear  can  fall  for  Rutland's  death  ? 

•  Why  art  thou  patient,  man  ?  thou  should'st  be 

mad; 

*  And  I,  to  make  thee  mad,  do  mock  thee  thus. 
Thou  would'st  be  feed,  I  see,  to  make  me  sport ; 
York  cannot  speak,  unless  he  wear  a  crown. — 

A  crown  for  York; — and,  lords,  bow  low  to  him. — 
Hold  you  his  hands,  whilst  I  do  set  it  on. — 

[Putting  a  paper  Crown  on  his  Head^. 

So,  in  As  You  Like  It :  "  To  that  youth  he  calls  his  Rosalind, 
he  sends  this  bloody  napkin,**     Stebvens. 

*  Stamp,  rave,  and  fret,  &c.]  I  have  placed  this  line  as  it 
stands  in  the  old  play.  In  the  folio  it  is  introduced,  I  believe,  by 
the  carelessness  of  the  transcriber,  some  lines  lower,  after  the 
words — "  do  mock  thee  thus  ;  '*  where  it  appears  to  me  out  of  its 
place.     Malone. 

•  Putting  a  paper  Crown  on  his  Head,"]  Shakspeare  has  on  this 
occasion  deviated  from  history,  if  such  of  our  English  Chronicles 
as  I  have  occasionally  looked  into,  may  be  believed.  According^ 
to  these,  the  paper  crown  was  not  placed  on  the  Duke  of  York's 
head  till  after  it  had  been  cut  off.  Rutland  likewise  was  not 
killed  by  Clifford,  till  after  his  father's  death.     Steevens. 

The  ingenious  commentator  is  most  certainly  mistaken.  Shak- 
speare, so  far  from  having  deviated  from  history,  has  followed  it 
with  the  utmost  precision.  Whethamstede  expressly  tells  us, 
that  the  Lancastrians,  in  direct  breach  of  a  mutual  agreement, 
and  before  the  day  appointed  for  the  battle,  fell  suddenly  upon 
the  Duke's  army,  and  took  him  and  the  Karl  of  Salisbury  prison- 
ets ;  treating  both,  but  especially  the  Duke,  in  the  most  shameful 
manner:  "  Nam,  (says  he,)  statuentes  eum  super  unum  parvum 
formicarium  colliculum,  et  quoddam  sertum  vile,  ex  palustri 
gramine  confectum,  iroponentes,  per  modum  coronae,  super  caput 
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*  And  ten  to  one  is  no  impeach  of  valo^X; 

[They  lay  bands  oit  Yurk,^  '^^ 
Clif.  Ay,  ay,  so  strives  the  w^'  ^  -^ 

North.  So  doth  the  coney  s*^  ti  9  ;■ 

yoRA'.  So  triumph  thievr|^  ^  5:^ ;:  ■    -: 
booty;  ;:  .'f  ^  i^.'. ,     .. 

So  true  men  yield  *,  with;!  |;  :/  ^  ;'   ■ 
North.  MTiat  wouW. ';:;■.;■'       ^  ' 
him  now?     :;.  7;  V-"     '• 
Q.  Mar.  Brave  v  .;  .^  ■'' .': 
berland,   ;  ;":,  i';  H 
Come  make  him    ;.  "  ?■-  f- 
'That  raught*;     \    ' 

ami-  V     ^ 
Yet  parted  ^  ...^m  possibly  ban  it 

*  What !  V  '^  ' 
Was't  yO»  '"^''  '^'^'*'"  '^^  ""^  ploced  on  YoA't  1  i 
.  ,  '  iifud;  but  Holinshed,  nfler  giving  Hall'i  I  \\ 
Ana  mP  business  iilmost  wrbnltm,  adds  :— "  Some  writ*.  ' 
Wher*^  c  wasiriken  alive,  and  in  derision  caused  to  itBod 
TTie  ■        jie-hill,  on  whttse  heade  they  pot  a  garland  instead  of 

*  A*  ''^^'  ^'*''^''  tliey  hail  ^liioned  nnd  made  of  seggea  or  tral- 
_..  jiis,  and  hawing  so  emivned  him  with  that  gnrlande.  thq 
T  w^'^  downe  afore  him,  as  the  Jewes  did  to  Chnite  in  scomt, 
'  ^ing  lo  him,  hayle  kinj;  without  rale,  hayle  king  without  heri- 

nge,  hayle  duke  and  prince  without  people  or  possessions.  And 
tt  lengti)  having  thus  scorned  hym  with  these  and  dyvene 
other  the  like  despitefull  tvoorden.  they  stroke  off  bis  heade.  wbicfa 
(aK  yee  have  henra)  (hey  presented  lo  the  queen." 

Both  the  chroniclers  say,  that  the  l^ari  of  Rutland  was  hilM 
by  Clifford  diirinn  the  battle  of  Wakefield ;  but  it  may  be  pre- 
Butned  that  his  father  had  first  fallen.  The  Earl's  tutor  probably 
attempted  to  save  him  as  soon  as  the  rout  began.     Malonb. 

»  Till  OUT  king  llenrj-  hod  shook  hands  with  death.]  On  Vori'i 
return  from  Ireland,  nt  a  mcetinj;  of  parlLiment,  it  waa  settled, 
that  Honrj-  should  enj<»y  the  throne  duting  hw  lifr,  and  that  YoA 
should  succeed  him.     See  Hall,  Henr\-  Vi.  foL  98.     Malokb. 

»  And  will  you  imle  — ]     i.  e.  tmpiile,  encircle  with  a  crown. 
Maloki. 

So,  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra  : 

"  Whate'cr  the  ocean  pales,  or  sky  iDcIips."    Stxbvbks. 
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Ay,  many,  sir,  now  looks  he  like  a  king  1  r^ 

Ay,  this  is  he  that  took  king  Henry's  chair ;  I  \ 

And  this  is  he  was  his  adopted  heir; —  r*: 

But  how  is  it  that  great  Piantagenet  r  ^ 

Is  crown'd  so  soon,  and  broke  his  solemn  oath  ?  I" 

As  I  bethink  me,  you  should  not  be  king,  I 
nil  our  king  Henry  had  shook  hands  with  death*.  1 

And  will  you  pale  ^  your  head  in  Henry's  glory,  I 

8UUID,  non  aliter  quam  Judsi  coram  Domino  incurvavernnt  genm  I 
sua  coram  ipso,  dicentes  illusorie :  Ave  rex,  sine  regimine;  m  I 
reXf  absque  hereditate ;  ave  dux  et  princeps,  ahsaue  omni  popido  I 
penitus  et  possessione.  Ex  hiis  una  cum  aliis  variis,  in  eum  pro-  | 
Drone  opprobrioseque  dictiH,  coegerunt  ipsum  demum  per  ofitii 
abscissionem  clameum  relinquere  suae  justictBB  vendicacioiui," 
p.  489.  Not  a  single  circumstance  is  omitted,  or  varied  io  the 
scene.  It  is  not,  however,  imagined  that  Shakspeare  had  eier 
consulted  Whethamstede  :  he  found  the  same  story  no  doobC  in 
some  old  black  letter  Chronicle,  or  he  might  possibly  hue  it 
from  a  popular  tradition.     Ritson. 

According  to  Hall  the  paper  crown  was  not  placed  on  Yoik'i 
head  till  after  he  was  dead ;  but  Holinshed,  after  giving  Hall'i 
narration  of  this  business  almost  verbatim,  adds  :— "  Some  write; 
that  the  Duke  was  taken  alive,  and  in  derision  caused  to  sttnd 
upon  a  mole-hill,  on  whose  heade  they  put  a  garland  instead  of 
a  crowne,  which  they  had  fashioned  and  made  of  segges  or  bol- 
mshes,  and  having  so  crowned  him  with  that  garLande,  they 
kneeled  downe  afore  him,  as  the  Jewes  did  to  Chnste  in  scone; 
saying  to  him,  hayle  king  without  rule,  hayle  king  without  hcn- 
tage,  hayle  duke  and  prince  without  people  or  possessions.  And 
at  length  having  thus  scorned  hym  with  these  and  dyvene 
other  the  like  despitefull  woordes.  they  stroke  off  his  heade.  whick 
(as  yee  have  heaitl)  they  presented  to  the  queen." 

Both  the  chroniclers  say,  that  the  Earl  of  Rutland  was  kiHed 
by  Clifford  durintr  the  battle  of  Wakefield ;  but  it  may  be  pre* 
sumed  that  his  father  hod  first  fallen.  The  Earl's  tutor  probably 
attempted  to  save  him  as  soon  as  the  rout  began.     Malonb. 

■  Till  our  king  Henry  had  shook  hands  with  death.]  On  York's 
return  from  Ireland,  at  a  meeting  of  parliament,  it  was  settled, 
that  Henry  should  enjoy  the  throne  during  his  life,  and  that  YoHl 
should  succeed  him.     See  Hall,  Henry  VI.  foL  98.     Malovb. 

*  And  will  you  pale  — ]     i.  e.  impale,  encircle  iwth  a  crown. 

Malohb. 

fij^     in   Antnnv  anA  P'lArkrkotva  . 
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Ad  rob  his  temples  of  the  diadem, 
low  in  his  life,  ag^nst  your  holy  oath  ? 
>,  tis  a  fault  too  too  unpardonable  ! — 
)fr  mth  the  crown ;  and,  with  the  crown,  his  head ; 
bid,  whilst  we  breathe,  take  time  to  do  him  dead°. 
Clif.  tliat  is  my  office,  for  my  father's  sake. 
Q.  Mas.    Nay,  stay ;  let's  hear  the  orisons  he 

makes. 
YoBK.  She-wolf  of  France,  but  worse  than  wolves 

of  France, 
Whose  tongue  more  poisons  than  the  adder's 

tooth! 
rlow  ill-beseeming  is  it  in  thy  sex. 
To  triumph  like  an  Amazonian  trull. 
Upon  their  woes  *,  whom  fortune  captivates? 
ini  that  thy  face  is,  visor -like,  unchanging, 
Mode  impudent  with  use  of  evil  deeds, 
[  would  assay,  proud  queen,  to  make  thee  blush : 
To  tell  thee  whence  thou  cam'st,  of  whom  deriv'd, 
IVere  shame  enough  to  shame  thee,  wert  thou  not 

shameless. 
n»y  father  bears  the  type  *  of  king  of  Naples, 
Of  both  the  Sicils,  and  Jerusalem  ; 
Vet  not  so  wealthy  as  an  English  yeoman. 
Hath  that  poor  monarch  taught  thee  to  insult  ? 
it  needs  not,  nor  it  boots  thee  not,  proud  queen ; 
Unless  the  adage  must  be  verified, — 
iThat  be^ars,  mounted,  run  their  horse  to  death. 
lis  beauty,  that  doth  oft  make  women  proud ; 
But,  God  he  knows,  thy  share  thereof  is  small : 

I  —  to  do  him  dead,]     To  kill  him.     See  vol.  rii.  p.  153,  o.  4. 

Ma  LOME. 
See  also  this  play,  p.  408,  n.  9.     Stbbvbms. 
*  Upon THEiK woes,]     Sothefolio.     The  quarto  reads— Upon 
hit  woes.     Stbbvbhs. 

I  —the  TYPB — ]     i.  e.  the  distinguishing  mark  ;  an  obsolete 
VK  of  the  ward.     So  a^in,  in  Kin^  Richard  111. ; 

"  The  high  impenal  lyjx  of  this  ennh's  glory."    Stiivbms. 
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lis  virtue,  that  doth  make  them  most  admir*d ; 

The  contrary  doth  make  thee  wonder'd  at : 

Tis  government,  that  makes  them  seem  divine^; 

The  want  thereof  makes  thee  abominable : 

Thou  art  as  opposite  to  every  good. 

As  the  Antipodes  are  unto  us. 

Or  as  the  south  to  the  septentrion '. 

O,  tiger's  heart,  wrapped  in  a  woman's  hide^ ! 

How  could'st  thou  drain  the  life-blood  of  the  child, 

To  bid  the  father  wipe  his  eyes  withal, 

And  yet  be  seen  to  bear  a  woman's  face  ? 

Women  are  soft,  mild,  pitiful,  and  flexible ; 

'  Thou  stern,  obdurate,  flinty,  rough,  remorseless. 

*  Bid'st  thou  me  rage  ?  why,  now  thou  hast  thy 

wish^ : 

*  Would'st  have  me  weep  ?  why,  now  thou  hast  thy 

will: 
'  For  raging  wind  blows  up  incessant  showers  \ 
And,  when  the  rage  allays,  the  rain  begins  ^. 

^  *Ti8  GOVERNMENT,  that  makes  them  seem  divine ;]  Genvni- 
ment^  in  the  language  of  that  time,  signified  evenness  of  temper, 
and  decency  of  manners.     Johnson. 

So,  in  King  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  Falstaffsays: 

"  Let  men  say,  we  be  men  of  good^ov(ryi9it^ii/."STBBviirs. 
1  —septentrion.]     i.  e.  the  North.     Septentrio,  Lat.   Milton 
uses  the  same  word  as  an  adjective : 

"  —  cold  septetUrion  blasts.**     Stebvens. 

*  O,  tiger*s  heart,  wrapp*d  in  a  woman*s  hide !]  We  find  il- 
most  the  same  line  in  Acolastus  his  Afterwitte,  1600: 

*•  O  xooohish  heart,  wrapp*d  in  a  woman's  hide  !  ** 
The  author  of  this  piece,  S.  Nicholson,  has  frequently  tin* 
scribed  whole  lines  from  Shakspeare.     Malone. 

9  —  thy  WISH,  &c.]     So  the  folio.    The  quarto  reads — "  thy 
tw//  *•  in  the  first  line,  and  "  thy  voish  **  in  the  second.  Stbetbyi. 
I  For  raging  wind  blows  up  incessant  showers,]     Thus  the 
folio.     The  quartos  read — 

"  For  raging  winds  blow  up  a  storm  of  tears.*'    Stbbtbits. 

*  Would'st  have  me  weep?  why,  now  thou  hast  thy  will: 

For  BAGINO  WIND  BLOWS  UP  INCESSANT  8HOWBB8, 

And,  when  the  rage  allays,  the  rain  bboiits.]    We 
meet  with  the  same  thought  in  our  author's  Rape  of  Lucrece : 
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These  tears  are  my  sweet  Rutland's  obsequies ; 
'  And  every  drop  cries  vengeance  for  his  death  *, — 
*  'G^nst  thee,  fell  CUfford, — and  thee,  false  French- 
woman. 
North.  Beshrew  me,  but  his  passions  move  me  so. 
That  hardly  can  I  check  my  eyes  from  tears, 

York.  That  face  of  his  the  hungry  cannibals 
Would  not  have,  touch'd,  would  not  have  stain'd 
with  blood  * : 


"  This  toinrfy  tempett,  till  it  blow  up  rain, 

"  Held  back  his  sorrow's  tide,  ta  make  it  more ; 

"  Af  last  it  Tains,  and  busy  winds  give  o'er. 

"  Then  son  and  father  weep  with  equal  gtrife, 

"  Who  should  weep  most  for  daughter  or  for  wife," 
Agtun,  in  Macbeth : 

"  ■ '       that  tears  shall  drimm  the  niind." 
Again,  in  Troilus  and  Cressida : 

"  Where  are  my  tears  ?  rain,  rain,  to  /oy  this  mTid?  " 
Again,  in  King  John  : 

"  This  shower,  blown  up  by  tempest  of  the  soul — ." 

Malone. 
J  And  eTcry  drop  cribs  vengeance  for  his  death,]     So  the 
folio.     The  quarto  thus  : 

"  And  every  drop  begi  vengeance  ai  ifJitUs, 

"  On  thee,  8ic.     Stebvens. 
«  — would  not  have  stain'd  with  blood:]     Thus  the  first  folio. 

StEBVEH9. 

"  —  would  not  have  stain'd  the  roses  just  with  blood  :  "     So 
the  second  folio  nonsensically  reads  the  passage;  but  the  old 
quarto,  &c.  of  better  authority,  have  it  thus : 
"  That  face  of  his  the  hungry  cannibals 
"  Would  not  have  touch'd,  would  not  have  stain'd  with  blood." 

And  this  is  sense.  Could  any  one  now  have  believed  that  an 
editor  of  common  understanding  should  reject  this,  and  fasten 
upon  the  nonsense  of  the  later  edition,  only  because  it  aCbrded 
matter  of  conjecture  ?  and  yet  Mr.  Theobald  will  needs  correct, 
"  roses  just  with  blood,''  to  "  roses  jutc'd  with  blood,"  that  is, 
change  one  blundering  editor's  nonsense  for  another's.  But  if 
there  ever  was  any  meaning  in  the  line,  it  was  thus  expressed : 

"  Would  not  have  stain'd  the  roses  just  in  bud." 
And  this  the  Oxford  editor  hsth  espoused.     Wabsurton. 

As,  without  correction,  the  words — "  the  roses  just,"  do  not 
make  good  sense,  there  is  very  little  reason  to  nnspect  their  being 
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But  you  are  more  inhuman,  more  inexorable,-— 
O,  ten  times  more, — than  tigers  of  Hyrcama  *. 
See,  ruthless  queen,  a  hapless  father's  tears : 
This  cloth  thou  dipp'dst  in  blood  of  my  sweet  boy, 
And  I  with  tears  do  wash  the  blood  away. 
Keep  thou  the  napkin,  and  go  boast  of  this : 

[He gives  back  the  Handkerchkf. 
And,  if  thou  telFst  the  heavy  story  right. 
Upon  my  soul,  the  hearers  will  shed  tears  ^ ; 
Yea,  even  my  foes  will  shed  fast-falling  tears. 
And  say,r— Alas,  it  was  a  piteous  deed ! — 
There,  take  the  crown,  and,  with  the  crown,  my 

curse  ^ ; 
And,  in  thy  need,  such  comfort  come  to  thee, 
As  now  I  reap  at  thy  too  cruel  hand ! — 
Hard-hearted  Clifford,  take  me  from  the  world ; 
My  soul  to  heaven,  my  blood  upon  your  heads! 
North.  Had  he  been  slaughter-man  to  all  my 

kin, 
*  I  should  not  for  my  life  but  weep  with  him, 

interpolated,  and  therefore  it  is  most  probable  they  were  presenred 
among  the  players  by  memory.    The  correction  is  this : 

'*  That  face  of  his  the  hungry  cannibals 

"  Would  not  have  touch*d  : 

^'  Would  not  have  stain'd  the  roses  just  T  M  bloom** 
The  words  ['*  the  roses  just "]  were,  I  suppose,  left  out  by  the 
first  editors,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  superfluous  hemistich. 

MUSGRAVB. 

5  —  of  Hyrcania.]     So  the  folio.    The  quartos  read*-of  Ar- 
cadia,    Stebvens. 

^  And,  if  thou  telFst  the  heavy  story  right. 
Upon  my  soul,  the  hearers  will  shed  tears ;]     So,  in  King 
Richanl  il. : 

'*  Tell  thou  the  lamentable  tale  of  me, 

*'  And  send  the  hearers  weeping  to  their  beds.** 

Stibvims. 
t  There,   take  the  crown,  and,  with  the  crown,  mvcoise;] 
Rowe  has  transferred  this  execration  to  his  dying  Hengisl  in  The 
Royal  Convert : 

•* wear  my  crown ; 

''  Take  it,  and  be  as  cun'd  witli  it  as  I  wat."    Stkbtivi. 
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To  see  how  inly  sorrow  gripes  his  soul*. 

Q.  Mar.  What,  weeping-ripe,  my  lord  North- 
umberland  ? 
Think  but  upon  the  wrong  he  did  us  all, 
And  that  will  quickly  dry  thy  melting  tears. 

Clif.  Here's  for  my  oath,  here's  for  my  father's 
death.  [Stabbing  him. 

Q.  Mar.  And  here's  to  right  our  gentle«hearted 
king^.  [Stabbing  him. 

York.  Open  thy  gate  of  mercy,  gracious  God ! 
My  soul  flies  through  these  wounds  to  seek  out 
thee.  [Dies. 

Q.  Mar.  Off  with  his  head,  and  set  it  on  York 
gates ; 
So  York  may  overlook  the  town  of  York  \ 

[Exeunt. 


ACT  II.    SCENE  I. 

A  Plain  near  Mortimer's  Cross  in  Herefordshire. 

Drums.     Enter  EnfTARD,  and  Richard,  with  their 

Forces,  marching. 

♦  Edft.  I  wonder,  how  our  princely  father  *scapM, 
*  Or  whether  he  be  'scap'd  away,  or  no, 

*  I  should  not  for  my  life  but  weep  with  hiiii» 
To  Kee  how  inly  sorrow  gripes  hu  soul.]     So  the  folio.    The 
quartos  as  follows : 

"  I  could  not  choose  but  weep  vnth  him,  to  see 
*'  How  inward  anger  gripes  his  heart."    Stbbvbns. 
9  And  here's  to  right  our  gentle-hearted  king.]    So  the  folio. 
The  quarto  thus : 

"  And  there's  to  right  our  gentle  harted  kind." 
Of  these  variations  there  are  many»  but  it  is  useless  labour  to 
emimerate  them  all.    Stbbvbns. 

'  So  York  may  overlook,  &c.]    This  sallant  prince  fell  by  his 
Qfm  imprudence,  in  consequence  of  leacung  an  aroiy  of  only  five 
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*  From  ClifTord^s  and  Northumberland's  pursuit ; 
'*'  Had  he  been  ta  en,  we  should  have  heard  the 

news; 
Had  he  been  slain,  we  should  have  heard  the  neiM; 

*  Or,  had  he  scapM,  methinks,  we  should  haie 

heard 

*  The  happy  tidings  of  his  good  escape. — 

*  How  fares  my  brother  ^  ?  why  is  he  so  sad  ? 

Rich.  I  cannot  joy,  until  I  be  resolv'd 
Where  our  right  valiant  father  is  become. 
'  I  saw  him  in  the  battle  range  about ; 

*  And  watch'd  him  how  he  singled  Clifford  forth. 

thousand  men  to  engage  with  twenty  thousand,  and  not  waiting 
for  the  arrival  of  his  son  the  Earl  of  March,  with  a  large  bodvaf 
Welshmen.  He  and  Cecily  his  wife,  with  his  son  Edmond  Eaii 
of  Rutland,  were  originally  buried  in  the  chancel  of  Foderin{;ay 
church  ;  and  (as  Peacham  informs  us  in  his  Complete  Gentleman, 
4to.  1627,)  "  when  the  chancel  in  that  furie  of  knodung 
churches  and  sacred  monuments  in  the  head,  was  also  felled  to 
the  ground,"  they  were  removed  into  the  churchyard  ;  and  afte^ 
wards  "  lapped  in  lead  they  were  buried  in  the  church  by  the 
commandment  of  Queen  Elizabeth ;  and  a  mean  monument  of 
plaister  wrought  with  the  trowel  erected  over  them,  very  homdy, 
and  far  unfitting  so  noble  princes.** 

"  I  remember^  (adds  the  same  writer,)  Master  Creuse,  a  gen- 
tleman and  my  worthy  friend,  who  dwelt  in  the  college  at  tbe 
same  time,  told  me,  that  their  coffins  being  opened,  their  bodio 
aj^peared  very  plainly  to  be  discerned,  and  withal  that  the  dot- 
cness  Cecily  had  about  her  necke,  hanging  in  a  silke  ribband,  t 
pardon  from  Rome,  which,  penned  in  a  rery  fine  Roman  hmd, 
was  as  faire  and  fresh  to  be  read,  as  it  had  been  written  ye8te^ 
day.'*  This  pardon  was  probably  a  dispensation  which  the  Dnke 
procured,  from  the  oath  of  allegiance  that  he  had  sworn  to  Heniy 
m  St.  Paul's  church  on  the  10th  of  March,  146S.     Maloitb. 

^  How  fares  my  brother?]  lliis  scene,  in  the  old  quartos  be- 
gins thus : 

**  After  this  dangerous  fight  and  haplcAs  war, 
"  How  doth  my  noble  brother  Richard  fare  ?  " 

Had  the  author  taken  the  trouble  to  revise  his  play,  he  hardly 
would  have  begun  the  first  Act  and  the  second  with  aloMeC  the 
same  exclamation,  expressed  in  almost  the  same  woNle.  Warwick 
•pens  the  scene  with-*^ 

"  I  wonder,  how  the  king  eacap'd  our  handVi"  SrsAtBirit 
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'  Methought,  he  bore  him  ^  in  the  thickest  troop, 
As  doth  a  lion  in  a  herd  of  neat : 
^  Or  as  a  bear^  encompass  d  round  with  d(^ ; 
^  Who  having  pinch'd  a  few,  and  made  them  crj^ 
^  The  rest  stand  all  aloof,  and  bark  at  him. 

*  So  far*d  our  father  with  his  enemies ; 

*  So  fled  his  enemies  my  warlike  father ; 

'  Methinks,  'tis  prize  enough  to  be  his  son^. 
See,  how  the  morning  opes  her  golden  gates. 
And  takes  her  farewell  of  the  glorious  sun  * ! 

*  How  well  resembles  it  the  prime  of  youth, 

*  Trimm'd  like  a  younker,  prancing  to  his  love ! 
Enfr.  Dazzle  mine  eyes,  or  do  I  see  three  suns  ^  ? 
Rich.  Three  glorious  suns,  each  one  a  perfect  sun ; 

Not  separated  with  the  racking  clouds  \ 


3  Methought,  he  bore  him — ]  i.  e.  he  demeaned  himself.  So, 
in  Measure  for  Measure  : 

**  How  I  may  formally  in  pei*son  hear  me — ."     Mai-ose. 

4  Methinks,  'tis  prize  enough  to  be  his  son.]  The  old  quarto 
reads— ^riflfe,  which  is  right,  for  ambition^  i.  e.  We  need  not  aim 
at  any  higher  glory  than  this.     Warburton. 

I  believe  jonzff  is  the  right  word.  Richard's  sense  is,  though 
we  have  missed  the  prize  for  which  we  fought,  we  have  yet  an 
honour  left  that  may  content  us.     Johnson. 

Prize,  if  it  be  the  true  reading,  1  believe,  here  m^^n^  privilege. 
So,  in  the  former  Act : 

"  It  is  war's  prize  to  take  all  'vantages?  "     Malone. 

5  And  takes  her  farewell  of  the  glorious  sun  !]  Aurora  takes 
for  a  time  her  forewell  of  the  sun,  when  she  dismisses  him  to  his 
diurnal  oowrse.     Johnson. 

*  «.  do  I  see  THREE  suns?]  This  circumstance  is  mentioned 
both  by  Hall  and  Holinshed  :  "  —  at  which  tyme  the  son  (as 
some  write)  appeared  to  the  earle  of  March  like  three  sunnes,  and 
sodainely  joyned  altogither  in  one,  uppon  whiche  sight  hee  tooke 
such  courage,  that  he  fiercely  setting  on  his  enemyes  put  them  to 
flight ;  and  for  this  cause  menne  yroagined  that  he  gave  the  sun 
in  his  full  bryghtnesse  for  his  baclge  or  cognisance."  These  are 
the  wonfe  of  Holinsbed.    Malone. 

7  — .the  racking  clouds,]  i.  e.  the  clouds  in  rapid,  tumultuary 
motion.     So,  in  The  Raigne  of  King  Edward  III.  1596 : 

2d  2 
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But  severed  in  a  pale  clear-shining  sky. 
See,  see !  they  join,  embrace,  and  seem  to  kias^ 
As  if  they  vow'd  some  league  inviolable : 
Now  are  they  but  one  lamp,  one  light,  one  sun. 
In  this  the  heaven  figures  some  event. 

*  Enrr.  Tis  wondrous  strange,  the  like  yet  never 

heard  of. 
I  think,  it  cites  us,  brother,  to  the  field; 
That  we,  the  sons  of  brave  Plantagenet^ 

*  Each  one  already  blazing  by  our  meeds  ^ 
Should,  notwithstanding,  join  our  lights  together, 

*  And  over-shine  the  earth,  as  this  the  world. 
'  Whatever  it  bodes,  henceforward  wM  I  bear 
Upon  my  target  three  fair  shining  suns. 

*  Rich.  Nay,    bear  three   daughters; — ^by  your 

leave  I  speak  it, 

*  You  love  the  breeder  better  than  the  male. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

*  But  what  art  thou,  whose  heavy  looks  foretel, 

*  Some  dreadful  story  hanging  on  thy  tongue  ? 

Mess.  Ah,  one  that  was  a  woful  looker  on, 

" like  inconstant  clouds 

**  That,  racked  upon  the  carriage  of  the  winds, 
"  Encrease/*  &c.     Steevens. 
Again,  in  our  author's  32d  Sonnet : 

"  Anon  permit  the  basest  clouds  to  ride 
**  With  ugly  rack  on  his  celestial  fiace.**     M alonb. 
'  —  blazing  by  our  meeds,]     Illustrious  and  shining  b?  the 
armorial  ensigns  granted  us  as  meeds  of  our  g^reat  exploits.    Meed 
likewise  is  merii.     It  might  be  plausibly  read : 

" blazing  by  our  deeds,"    Johvsoh* 

Johnson's  first  explanation  of  this  passage  is  not  right.    Meed 
here  means  merit. 

So,  in  the  fourth  Act,  the  King  says : 
''  My  meed  hath  got  me  fame.** 
And  in  Timon  of  Athens  the  word  is  used  in  the  same 
**  —  No  meed  but  he  repays 
''  Sevenfold  above  itself.'*    M.  Mason. 
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Vhen  as  the  noble  duke  of  York  was  slain, 
^  Your  princely  father,  and  my  loving  lord. 

*  Edit.  O,  speak  no  more^!  for  I  have  heard  too- 

much  ^ 

*  Rich.  Say,  how  he  died,  for  I  will  hear  it  alL- 

*  Mess.  Environed  he  was  with  many  foes  ^ ; 
And  stood  against  them  as  the  hope  of  Troy  ^ 
Against  the  Greeks,  that  would  have  enter'd  Troy.- 
But  Hercules  himself  must  yield  to  odds ; 

And  many  strokes,  though  with  a  little  axe. 
Hew  down  and  fell  the  hardest-timber'd  oak. 
By  many  hands  your  father  was  subdued ; 
But  only  slaughtered  by  the  ireful  arm 
Of  unrelenting  Clifford,  and  the  queen : 

9  O^  speak  no  more  !]  The  generous  tenderness  of  Edward, 
nd  savage  fortitude  of  Richard,  are  well  distinguished  by  their 
IflFerent  reception  of  their  fathers  death.    Johnson. 

>  —  for  I  have  heard  too  much.]  So  the  folio.  The  quartos 
has  : 

"  '    ■    for  I  can  hear  no  more. 

*'  Rich,  Tell  on  thy  tale,"  &c.    Steevbits. 

*  Environed  he  was  with  many  foes ;]    Thus,  in  the  old  play : 

"  O,  one  that  was  a  woeful  looker  on, 

'*  When  as  the  noble  duke  of  York  was  slain.— 

**  When  as  the  noble  duke  w&s  put  to  flight, 

"  And  then  persude  by  Clifibrd  and  the  queene, 

"  And  many  soldiers  moe,  who  all  at  once 

"  Let  drive  at  him,  and  forst  the  duke  to  yield ; 

^  And  then  they  set  him  on  a  moul-hill  there, 

"  And  crown*d  the  gracious  duke  in  high  despight ; 

**  Who  then  with  tears  began  to  wail  his  fall. 

**  The  ruthlesse  queene  perceiving  he  did  weepe, 

"  Gave  him  a  handkerchief  to  wipe  his  eyes, 

*'  Dipt  in  the  bloud  of  sweete  youne  Rutland,  by 

"  Rough  Cliflbrd  slaine ;  who  weeping  tooke  it  up : 

**  Then  through  his  brest  they  thrust  their  bloudie  swords, 

**  Who  like  a  lambe  fell  at  the  butcher's  feate. 

*'  Then  on  the  gates  of  Yorke  they  set  his  head, 

**  And  there  it  doth  remaine  the  piteous  spectacle 

*'  That  ere  mine  eyes  beheld.*'    Malomr. 

•  ..  the  hope  of  Troy — ]  Hector.  These  Jines  arc  bor- 
owed,  with  some  alterations,  from  another  part  of  the  old  play. 

Malonb. 
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*  Who  crown*d  the  gracious  doke  in  high  deqinte; 
^  Laugh'd  in  his  foce ;  and,  when  with  grief  he 

wept, 
'  The  ruthless  queen  gave  him,  to  dry  his  cheeks, 
'  A  napkin  steeped  in  the  harmless  blood 

*  Of  sweet  young  Rutland,  by  rough  Clifford  slain : 

*  And,  after  many  scorns,  many  foul  taunts^ 

*  They  took  his  head,  and  on  the  gates  of  York 
'  They  set  the  same ;  and  there  it  doth  remain, 
'  The  saddest  spectacle  that  e'er  I  viewed. 

Ee^.  Sweet  duke  of  York,  our  prop  to  lesn 
upon; 

*  Now  thou  art  gone,  we  have  no  staff,  no  stay ! 

*  O  Clifford,  boisterous  Clifford,  thou  hast  slain 

*  The  flower  of  Europe  for  his  chivalry  ; 

*  And  treacherously  hast  thou  vanquished  him, 

*  For,  hand  to  hand,   he  would  have  vanquished 

thee ! — 
Now  my  souVs  palace  is  become  a  prison  : 
Ah,  would  she  break  from  hence !  that  this  my  body 
'  Might  in  the  ground  be  closed  up  in  rest : 

*  For  never  henceforth  shall  I  joy  again, 

*  Never,  O  never,  shall  I  see  more  joy. 

*  Rich.  I  cannot  weep ;  for  all  my  body's  mcnsture 
Scarce  serves  to  quench  my  fumace-buming  heart : 

*  Nor  can  my  tongue  unload  my  heart's    great 

burden; 

*  For  self-same  wind,  that  I  should  speak  withal, 

*  Is  kindling  coals,  that  fire  all  my  boreast, 

*  And  bum  me  up  with  flames  ^  that  tears  would 

quench. 

*  To  weep,  is  to  make  less  the  depth  of  {pnef  ^ : 

^  And  burn  me  up  mth  flames,  &c,]    Sq,  in  King  John : 
'*  France,  I  am  burn!d  up  with  oonsuming  unlbp'*.  && 

s  To  weep,  &c.]    Here,  in  the  original  play,  iaatml  ^  Ihcae 
two  lines,  we  have — 
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*  Tears,  then,  for  babes  ;  blows,  and  revenge,  for 

me  ! — 

*  Richard,  I  bear  thy  name.  Til  venge  thy  death, 
'  Or  die  renowned  by  attemping  it. 

JEofT.  His  name  that  valiant  duke  hath  left  with 
thee; 

*  His  dukedom  and  his  chair  with  me  is  left  ^ 

Rich.  Nay,  if  thou  be  that  princely  eaglets  bird. 
Show  thy  descent  by  gazing  'gainst  the  sun  ^ : 
For  chair  and  dukedom,  throne  and  kingdom  say; 
Either  that  is  thine,  or  else  thou  wert  not  his. 

March.      Enter  ff^RfricK  and  Montj^gue,    with 

Forces  ^. 

fpAR.  How  now,  fair  lords  ?  What  fare  ?  what 

news  abroad  ? 
*  Rich.  Great  lord  of  Warwick,  if  we  should  re- 
count 
Our  baleful  news,  and,  at  each  word's  deliverance. 
Stab  poniards  in  our  flesh  till  all  were  told, 

'*  I  cannot  joy,  till  this  white  rosebedy'd 

'*  Even  in  the  heart-bloud  of  the  house  of  Lancaster." 

Malone. 
^  His  dukedom  and  his  chair  with   me  is  left.]     So  the  folio. 
The  quarto  thus ; 

"  His  chair,  and  dukedom,  that  remains  for  me.** 

Steevens. 
7  Show  thy  descent  by  gazing  *gainst  the  sun  :]     So,  in  Spen* 
8er*8  Hymn  of  Heavenly  Beauty : 

**  ■■       like  the  native  brood  of  eagle's  kind, 
**  On  that  bright  sun  of  glory  fix  thine  eyes.** 
Again,  in  Solyman  and  Perseda : 

"  As  air-bred  eagles,  if  they  once  perceive 

"  That  any  of  their  brood  but  close  their  sight, 

"  When  they  should  gaze  against  the  glorious  sun ; 

'*  They  straitway  seize  upon  him  with  their  taloii9, 

"  That  on  the  earth  it  nay  untimely  die, 

"  For  looking  but  askew  at  heaven*8  bright  €ye.** 

St^bvbks. 
^  En^  Womick,  &c.]    This  meeting  was  at  Chipping-Nor- 
ton.     W.  Wyrcester,  p.  488.    Ritsom.  ) 
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The  words  would    add  more    anguish  than  the 
wounds. 

0  valiant  lord,  the  duke  of  York  is  slain. 

Ed^t.  O  Warwick !  Warwick !  that  Piantagenet, 
Which  held  thee  dearly,  as  his  soul's  redemption. 
Is  by  the  stem  lord  Clifford  done  to  death  ^. 

War.   Ten  days  ago  I  drown'd  these  news  in 
tears: 
And  now,  to  add  more  measure  to  your  woes, 

1  come  to  tell  you  things  since  then  befall  n. 
After  the  bloody  fray  at  Wakefield  fought. 
Where  your  brave  father  breath'd  his  latest  gasp. 
Tidings,  as  swiftly  as  the  posts  could  run. 
Were  brought  me  of  your  loss,  and  his  depart. 

I  then  in  London,  keeper  of  the  king, 
Muster'd  my  soldiers,  gathered  flocks  of  friends. 
And  very  well  appointed,  as  I  thought  ^ 
MarchM  towards  Saint  Alban's   to   intercept  the 

queen. 
Bearing  the  king  in  my  behalf  along : 
For  by  my  scouts  I  was  advertised. 
That  she  was  coming  with  a  ftiU  intent 
To  dash  our  late  decree  in  parliament, 
^  Touching  king  Henry's  oath,  and  your  succession. 
Short  tale  to  make, — we  at  Saint  Alban  s  met, 

9  Is  by  the  stern  lord  Clifford  dokb  to  death.]  Done  io 
deaths  for  killed,  was  a  common  expression  long  before  Sbik- 
8peare*8  time.    Thus  Chaucer : 

"  And  seide,  that  if  ye  done  us  both  to  dien.**    Gray. 

Spenser  mentions  a  plague  '*  which  many  did  to  dye.** 

J0Hlf80ir.> 

Faire  mourir^  a  French  phrase.  So,  in  The  Battle  of  Alcazar, 
1564: 

*'  We  understand  that  he  was  done  to  death** 
Again,  ibid. : 

"  — —  done  to  death  with  many  a  mortal  woandl** 
Again,  in  Orlando  Furioso,  1599: 

'*  I  am  the  man  that  did  the  slave  to  death,**    Stbbtbni. 
'  And  very  well,  &c.]    This  necessary  line  I  have  restoied  fioa 
Ihc  old  quartos.    Stbevbns. 
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Our  battles  join'd,  and  both  sides  fiercely  fought: 
But,  whether  *twas  the  coldness  of  the  king. 
Who  look'd  full  gently  on  his  warlike  queen. 
That  robb'd  my  soldiers  of  their  hated  spleen  ; 
Or  whether  'twas  report  of  her  success ; 
Or  more  than  common  fear  of  Clifford's  rigour, 

*  Who  thunders  to  his  captives  ^ — blood  and  death, 
I  cannot  judge :  but,  to  conclude  with  truth. 
Their  weapons  like  to  lightning  came  and  went ; 
Our  soldiers' — like  the  night-owls  lazy  flight  ^ 

*  Or  like  a  lazy  thrasher  with  a  flail  *, — 

Fell  gently  down,  as  if  they  struck  their  friends. 
I  cheer*d  them  up  with  justice  of  our  cause. 
With  promise  of  high  pay,  and  great  rewards : 
But  all  in  vain  ;  they  had  no  heart  to  fight. 
And  we,  in  them,  no  hope  to  win  the  day. 
So  that  we  fled  ;  the  king,  unto  the  queen  ; 
Lord  George  your  brother,  Norfolk,  and  myself. 
In  haste,  post-haste,  are  come  to  join  with  you; 
For  in  the  marches  here,  we  heard,  you  were. 
Making  another  head  to  fight  again. 

*  EDfF.^  Where  is  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  gentle 
Warwick  ? 

*  —  to  his  CAPTIVES  — ]  So  the  folio.  The  old  play  reads— 
captaines.     Malone. 

*  —like  the  night-owl's  lazy  flight,]  This  image  is  not  very 
congruous  to  the  subject,  nor  was  it  necessary  to  the  comparison, 
which  is  happily  enough  completed  by  the  thrasher.     Johnsok. 

Dr,  Johnson  objects  to  this  comparison  as  incongruous  to  the 
subject ;  but  I  think,  unjustly.  Warwick  compares  the  languid 
blows  of  his  soldiers,  to  the  iazy  strokes  which  the  wings  of  the 
owl  g^ve  to  the  air  in  its  flight,  which  is  remarkably  slow. 

'  M.  Mas  OK. 

«  Or  like  a  lazy  thrasher — ]  The  old  play  more  elegantly 
reads — Or  like  an  idle  thrasher,  &c.     Malone. 

i  Edw.  &c.]  The  exact  ages  of  the  Duke  of  York's  children, 
introduced  in  the  present  play,  will  best  prove  how  for  our  au- 
thor  has,  either  intentionally  or  otherwise,  deviated,  in  this  par- 
ticular, from  historical  truth. 

Edward,  Earl  of  March,  afterwards  Duke  of  York,  and  King 
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And  when  came  George  from  Burgundy  to  Eogbad? 

*  fVjiH.  Some  six  miles  off  the  duke  is  with  thri 
soldiers : 
And  for  your  brother,—- he  was  lately  sent 
From  your  kind  aunt,  duchess  of  Burgundy, 
'  With  aid  of  soldiers  to  thb  needful  war  ^. 

Ricu.  Twas  odds,  belike,  when  valiant  Warwick 
fled: 
Oft  have  I  heard  his  praises  in  pursuit. 
But  ne'er,  till  now,  his  scandal  of  retire. 

War.  iiot  now  my  scandal,  Richard,  dost  thoa 
hear: 
For  thou  shalt  know,  thb  strong  right  hand  of  mine 
Can  pluck  the  diadem  from  faint  Henry*s  head, 
And  wring  the  awful  scepter  from  his  fist ; 


of  England,  his  Mecondwm^  was  bom  at  Roiien  on  Monday  the 
27th  or  28th  ^of  April,  1442;  Edmund,  Earl  of  Rutland,  Ui 
third  son,  at  the  same  place,  on  Mondav  the  17th  of  Mqr,  144S; 
George  of  York,  afterwards  Duke  of  Clarence,  his  rim  aon,  ii 
Dublin,  on  Tuesday  the  Slst  of  October,  1449 ;  and  Rictai 
of  York,  afterwards  Duke  of  Gloster,  and  King  oi  England,  hk 
eishth  son,  at  Fotheringay,  on  Monday  the  2d  oi  October,  145S: 
Henry,  the^r*/  son,  bom  in  1441,  William,  the /cwrM,  in  1447f 
John,  the  ji/ih,  in  1448,  and  Thomas,  iht  seventh^  in  1451,  died 
young.  He  had  likewise  four  daughters.  The  battle  of  Wake- 
field was  fought  the  29th  of  December,  1460,  when  EdwanL 
of  course,  was  in  his  nineteenth  year,  Rutland  in  his  rigkteadh^ 
Georffe  m  his  twelfth^  and  Richard  in  his  ninth.    Ritsow. 

^  £dw,  -»^  WHBK  CAMS  Gcoige  FROM  Buigundy  to  Engliid? 
War.     ■         HE  WAS  LATBLT  scnt 

From  your  kind  aunt,  duchess  of  Burgundy, 

With  aid  of  soldiers  to  this  needful  war.J  This  eircanstan^ 
is  not  warranted  by  history.  Clarence  and  Gloster  (as  they  wm% 
afterwards  created)  were  sent  into  Flanders  immediately  after  the 
battle  of  Wakefield,  and  did  not  return  until  their  brother  Edwaid 
got  possession  of  the  crown.  Besides,  Clarence  was  not  mm 
more  than  tweltre  years  old. 

babel.  Duchess  of  Bui^^ndy,  whom  Sbakspeare  caUt  At 
Duke's  aunt,  was  daughter  of  John  I.  King  of  Fovtqgal,  hf 
Philippa  of  Lancaster,  eldest  daughter  of  John  of  Gaiml.  Hm^ 
w«r^  therefore,  no  more  than  thini  cousins.    Ritsow. 
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Were  he  as  famous  and  as  bold  in  war. 

As  he  is  fam*d  for  mildness,  peace,  and  prayer. 

BicM.  I  know  it  well,  lord  Warwick :  blame  m^ 
not ; 
*Tis  love,  I  bear  thy  glories,  makes  me  speak. 
But,  in  this  troublous  time,  what^s  to  be  done  ? 
Shall  we  go  throw  away  our  coats  of  steel. 
And  wrap  our  bodies  in  black  mourning  gown9,   '  * 
Numbering  our  Ave-Maries  with  our  beads  ? 
Qr  shall  we  on  the  helmets  of  our  foes 
Tell  our  devotion  with  revengeful  arms  ? 
If  for  the  last,  say-i— Ay,  and  to  it,  lords. 

ff^H.  Why,  therefore  Warwick  came  to  seek  you 
out; 
And  therefore  comes  my  brother  Montague. 
Attend  me,  lords.    The  proud  insulting  queen. 
With  Clifford,  and  the  haught  Northumberland  ^ 
And  of  their  feather,  many  more  proud  birds. 
Have  wrought  the  easy-melting  king  like  wax  ^. 
He  swore  consent  to  your  succession. 
His  oath  enrolled  in  the  parliament ; 
And  now  to  London  all  the  crew  are  gone. 
To  frustrate  both  his  oath,  and  what  beside 
May  make  against  the  house  of  Lancaster. 


^  —HAuoHT  Northumberland  J   So,  Grafton^  in  his  Chronicle, 

BSfi,  p.  417 :  "  -^  the  lord  Henry  Percy,  whom  the  Booties  for 

his  haut  and  valiant  courage  called  sir  H^nry  Hotspurre.**  Pbrct. 

The  word  is  common  to  many  writers.    So,  in  Marlowe's 

King  Edward  II.  1598  : 

*'  This  haught  retiolve  becomes  your  mujesty.*' 
Again*  in  Kyd*8  Comelift»  1594 : 

"  Pompey,  that  second  Mars,  whose  haught  rf  nown/'  &c. 
Again,  in  Lyly*8  Woman  in  the  Moon,  1597 : 

*'  Thy  mind  as  haught  as  Jupiter*s  high  thoughts.*' 

<  ..  the  easy-melting  king  like  wax.]     So  again,  in  tkia  pb|^ 
of  the  Lady  Grey : 

"  As  red  as  fire ;  nay*  then  ber  imx  must  nelL** 

JoBMsoir. 
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'  Their  power,  I  think,  is  thirty  thousand  strong': 
Now,  if  the  help  of  Norfolk,  and  myself, 
VTith,  all  the  friends  that  thou,  brave  earl  of  March, 
Amongst  the  loving  Welshmen  canst  procure, 

*  Will  but  amount  to  five  and  twenty  thousand, 
Why,  Via  !  to  London  will  we  march  amain ; 
And  once  again  bestride  our  foaming  steeds, 

'  And  once  again  cry — Charge  upon  our  foes ! 
But  never  once  again  turn  back,  and  fly. 

Rich.  Ay,  now,  methinks,  I  hear  great  Warwick 
speak: 
Ne*er  may  he  live  to  see  a  sunshine  day, 

*  That  cries — Retire,  if  Warwick  bid  him  stay. 

Edft.  Lord  Warwick,   on  thy  shoulder  will  I 
lean; 

*  And  when  thou  fall'st,  (as  God  forbid  the  hour !) 
Must  Edward  fall,  which  peril  heaven  forefend ! 

fVjiR.  No  longer  earl  of  March,  but  duke  of  Yoric ; 
'  The  next  degree  is,  England^s  royal  throne : 
For  king  of  England  shalt  thou  be  proclaimed 
In  every  borough  as  we  pass  along ; 
And  he  that  throws  not  up  his  cap  for  joy, 

*  Shall  for  the  fault  make  forfeit  of  his  hestd. 
King  Ekiward, — ^valiant  Richard, — Montague, — 
Stay  we  no  longer  dreaming  of  renown, 

'  But  sound  the  trumpets,  and  about  our  task. 

*  Rich.  Then,  Clifford,  were  thy  heart  as  hard 

as  steel, 

*  (As  thou  hast  shown  it  flinty  by  thy  deeds,) 

*  I  come  to  pierce  it, — or  to  give  thee  mine. 

*  Edw.  Then  strike  up,  drums ; — God,  and  Saint 

George,  for  us ! 


9  ..  is  THIRTY  thousand  strong :]    Thus  the  folio.    The  old 
play  reads — 

"  Their  power,  I  guess  them^i^  thousand  strong.*' 
A  little  lower  the  same  piece  has— erg^^/  andjorty  iktmsand. 

Mai-ohb. 
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Enter  a  Messenger. 

War.  How  now  ?  what  news  ? 
Mess.  The  duke  of  Norfolk  sends  you  word  by 
me. 
The  queen  is  coming  with  a  puissant  host ; 
And  craves  your  company  for  speedy  counsel. 
'  fVjiR.  Why  then  it  sorts  \  brave  warriors :  Let  s 
away.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  11. 

Before  York. 

Enter  King  Henry^  Queen  Margaret^  the  Prince 
oJWales^  Clifford^  and  Northumberland^  with 
Forces. 

Q.  Mar.  Welcome,  my  lord,  to  this  brave  town 
of  York. 
Yonder^s  the  head  of  that  arch-enemy. 
That  sought  to  be  encompassed  with  your  crown : 
'  Doth  not  the  object  cheer  your  heart,  my  lord  ? 

*  K.  Hen.  Ay,  as  the  rocks  cheer  them  that  fear 
their  wreck ; — 
To  see  this  sight,  it  irks  my  very  soul. — 
'Withhold  reVenge,  dear  God  !  'tis  not  my  fault. 
Not  wittingly  have  I  infring'd  my  vow. 

Cljf.  My  gracious  liege,  this  too  much  lenity 
And  harmful  pity,  must  be  laid  aside. 
To  whom  do  lions  cast  their  gentle  looks  ? 
Not  to  the  beast  that  would  usurp  their  den. 


>  Why  then  it  Boris,]    Why  then  things  are  as  thev  should  be. 

J0HK8OK. 
So,  in  Greene*8  Card  of  Fancy,  1608  :  "  —  thy  Io?e  shall  sort 
to  such  hapi^  success  as  thou  thyself  dost  seek  for.**    Stebtbni. 
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Whose  hand  is  that  the  forest  bear  doth  lick  ? 
Not  his,  that  spibils  her  young  before  her  face. 
Who  *scapes  the  lurking  serpent's  mortal  sting  ? 
Not  he,  that  sets  his  foot  upon  her  back. 
The  smallest  worm  will  turn,  being  trodden  on ; 
'  And  doves  will  peck,  in  safeguard  ^  of  thefar  brood. 
Ambitious  York  did  level  at  thy  crown. 
Thou  smiling,  while  he  knit  his  angry  brows  i 
He,  but  a  duke,  would  have  his  son  a  king. 
And  raise  his  issue,  like  a  loving  sire ; 
Thou,  being  a  king,  blessed  with  a  goodly  son. 
Didst  yield  consent  to  disinherit  him, 
*  Which  argued  thee  a  most  unloving  father  ^. 
Unreasonable  creatures  feed  their  young  : 
And  though  man*s  face  be  fearful  to  their  eyes, 
Yet,  in  protection  of  their  tender  ones. 
Who  hath  not  seen  them  (even  with  those  vrings 
^  Which  sometime  they  have  us*d  with  fearful  fli^t,) 
Make  war  with  him  that  climbed  unto  their  nesti 
Offering  their  own  lives  in  their  young*s  defence  ? 
For  shame,  my  liege,  make  them  your  precedent  I 
Were  it  not  pity  that  this  goodly  boy 
Should  lose  his  birthright  by  his  father^s  fault ; 
And  long  hereafter  say  unto  his  child, — 
fFhat  my  great-grandfather  and  grandnre  got. 
My  careless  father  fondly  *  gave  away  ? 
Ah,  what  a  shame  were  this !  Look  on  the  boy ; 
And  let  his  manly  face,  which  promiseth 
Successful  fortune,  steel  thy  melting  heart. 
To  hold  thine  own,  and  leave  thine  own  with  him. 
K.  Hen.  Full  well  hath  Clifford  pkty'd  the  orator, 

a  i.  in  safeguard  — ]    Thus  the  folio.    The  quartos  rad  m 
rescue.    Stebvens. 

)  i—  unloving  father.]     The  quartos  read  unnatural  Jaikar, 

STEBVBlli. 

4  -^Jondljf — ']    i.  e,/ooli$hl^.    So,  in  King  Richard  II.: 
"  — —  sorrow  and  grief  of  heart 
**  Makes  him  speak  Jbndly-^.**    S^tkEVXirs. 
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•  •  • 

nferring  arguments  of  mighty  force. 
But,  Cliflbrd,  tell  me,  didst  thou  never  hear,-~ 
rhat  things  ill  got  had  ever  bad  success  ^  ? 
Vnd  happy  alw&ys  was  it  for  that  son, 
Vhose  father  ^  for  his  hoarding  went  to  hell  ? 
11  leave  my  son  my  virtuous  deeds  behind ; 
knd  *would,  my  father  had  left  me  no  more ! 
<*or  all  the  rest  is  held  at  such  a  rate. 
As  brings  a  thousand-fold  more  care  to  keep. 
Than  in  possession  any  jot  of  pleasure  \ 
\h,  cousin  York  !  'would  thy  best  friends  did  know, 
How  it  doth  grieve  me  that  thy  head  is  here ! 

•  Q.  Mar.  My  lord,  cheer  up  your  spirits ;  oUr 

foes  are  nigh. 
And  this  soft  courage  makes  your  followers  faint. 
You  promis*d  knighthood  to  our  forward  son ; 
Unsheath  your  sword,  and  dub  him  presently.— 
klward,  kneel  down. 

K.  Hen.  Edward  Plantagenet,  arise  a  knight ; 
Lnd  learn  this  lesson, — Draw  thy  sword  in  right. 

Prince.  My  gracious  father,  by  your  kingly  leave, 
11  draw  it  as  apparent  to  the  crown, 

*  —  di(kt  thou  ncf cr  hear, — 

That  things  ill  got  had  ever  bad  success?  &c.]  The  proverb 
iOted  bjr  his  majesty  on  this  occasion,  seems  to  militate  directly 
pdtist  his  own  argument,  and  shows  that  things  ill  got  iniglit 
sve  good  success.    M.  Mason. 

Mr.  Mason*8  note  appears  to  me  to  be  founded  on  a  little  mis* 
pprehension.  The  king  seems  to  me  to  quote  two  proverbs : 
le  one  equivalent  to  the  Latin,  maleparia  oUo  dUabantur  ;  the 
^ligr  that  neferred  to  by  Dr.  Johnson  i  this  last  he  must  be  sup- 
osed  to  quote  interrogatively  as  dispntinf  the  truth  of  it: 
was  it  alvMys  happy  for  that  son  ?  *'  &c.  This  interpretation  sets 
le  king's  reasoning  right.  Blakbwat. 
^  Whose  ftither,  hjcT]  AllndiuK  to  a  cottmOfl  proverb : 
**  Happy  the  child  whose  father  went  to  the  devil." 

JoRHsott. 
7  Than  hi  poaseMlon  any  jot  of  pleasure.]   Thua  thef  folio,   tht 
iutothtis: 

«'  Than  may  the  present  profit  covnterviile.'*    ftniiirBVi. 
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And  in  that  quarrel  use  it  to  the  death. 

Clif.  Why,  that  is  spoken  like  a  toward  prince. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  Royal  commanders,  be  in  readiness : 
*  For,  with  a  band  of  thirty  thousand "  men, 
Comes  Warwick,  backing  of  the  duke  of  York ; 
And,  in  the  towns  as  they  do  march  along. 
Proclaims  him  king,  and  many  fly  to  him : 
'  Darrsugn  ^  your  battle,  for  they  are  at  hand. 
Clif.  I  would,  your  highness  would  depart  the 
field; 
The  queen  ^  hath  best  success  when  you  are  absent. 
Q.  M^R.  Ay,  good  my  lord,  and  leave  us  to  our 

fortune. 
K.  Hen.  Why,  that^s  my  fortune  too  ;  therefore 
m  stay. 

^  -»  thirty  thousand  — ]     The  quarto  xtieA&Jifiy  thousand, 

STBEVXirS. 

9  Darraign  — ]     That  is,  Range  your  host,  put  your  host  in 
order.     Johnson. 

Chaucer,  Skelton,  and  Spenser,  use  this  word. 

Thus  also,  in  Guy  Earl  of  Warwick,  a  Tragical  History,  1661 : 

**  Darraign  our  battles,  and  begin  the  fight.** 
The  quartos  read — Prepare  j^our  battle,  &c.     Stbivbvi. 
>  I  would,  your  highness  would  depart  the  field  ; 
The  queen,  &c.]     This  superstitious  belief,  relative  to  the 
fortunes  of  our  unhappy  prince,  is  yet  more  circumstantially  intro- 
duced by  Drayton  in  The  Miseries  of  Queen  Margaret : 
*'  Some  think  that  Warwick  had  not  lost  the  day, 
**  But  that  the  king  into  the  field  he  brought ; 
"  For  with  the  worse  that  side  went  still  away 
*'  Which  had  king  Henry  with  them  when  they  foogfat. 
**  Upon  his  birth  so  sad  a  curse  there  lay» 
"  As  that  he  never  prospered  in  aught. 

"  The  queen  wan  two,  among  the  loss  of  many, 
"  Her  husband  absent ;  present,  never  anv." 

OTBEVBKi. 

So,  Hall :  "  Happy  was  the  queene  in  her  two  battavis,  bol 
unfortunate  was  the  king  in  al  his  enterprises;  for  where  his 
person  was  present,  the  victorie  Aedde  ever  from  him  to  the 
other  parte."    Henry  VI.  fol.  C.    Malokb. 
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NoHTB.  Be  it  with  resoltiticm  then  to  fight. 

Prince.  My  royal  father,  cheer  these  noble  lords. 
And  hearten  those  that  fight  in  your  defence : 
Unsheath  your   sword,   good   father;    cry,  Saint 

George  ! 

March.      Enter    Editard^     George,     RjcudBD^ 
Warwick,  Norfolk^  Montague,  and  Soldiers. 

*  Edif.  Now,  perjur'd  Henry !  wilt  thou  kneel 
for  grace, 

*  And  set  thy  diadem  upon  my  head ; 

*  Or  bide  the  mortal  fortune  of  the  field  ? 

Q.  Mar.  Go,  rate  thy  minions,  proud  insulting 
boy ! 

*  Becomes  it  thee  to  be  thus  bold  in  terms, 

*  Before  thy  sovereign,  and  thy  lawful  king? 

Evif^*  I  am  his  king,  and  he  should  bow  jiis 
knee; 
I  was  adopted  heir  by  his  consent : 
Since  when,  his  oath  is  broke  ^ ;  for,  as  I  hear, 

« 

^  I  am  hiB  king,  and  he  should  bow  his  knee  % 
I  was  adopted  heir  by  his  consent  x 

Since  when,  his  oath  is  broke;]  Edward's  argumeal  is 
founded  on  the  following  article  sai4  to  have  been  in  the  compact 
entered  into  by  Henry  and  the  Duke  of  York,  which  the  author 
Ibaod  in  HalPs  Chronicle,  but  which  I  believe  made  no  palt  of 
hftt  agreement :  **  Provided  alwaye,  that  if  the  king  did  dosdy  or 
apertly  studve  or  go  about  to  breake  or  alter  this  agreement,  or  to 
compass  or  imagine  the  death  or  destruction  of  the  sayde  duk^  or 
his  bk>tid,  then  he  toforfet  the  crawne,  and  the  duke  of  Yorke  to  take 
it.*'  If  this  had  been  one  of  the  articles  of  the  eompact,  the  Duke 
having  been  killed  at  Wakefield,  his  eldest  son  would  have  now 
a  title  to  the  crown.     Malonb. 

"  Since  when,**  &c.  The  quartos  give  the  remainder  of  this 
speech  to  Clarence,  and  read : 

"  To  blot  our  brother  out,"  &c.     Stbxvens. 

Here  is  anodier  variation  of  the  same  kind  with  those  wl|ich 
have  been  noticed  in  the  preceding  play,  which  could  not  have 
arisen  from  a  transcriber  or  printer. — ^Though  Shakspeare  gave 
the  whole  of  this  speech  to  Edward  by  substituting  me  for  brother^ 
the  same  division  which  is  found  in  the  quarto^  is  inadvertently 
retained  in  the  folio.    Malonb. 

VOL.  XVIII.  2  E 
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You — ^that   are  king,   though  he   do   wear   the 

crown,— 
Have  caus'd  him,  by  new  act  of  parliament, 
^  To  blot  out  me,  and  put  his  own  son  in. 

'  Clif.  And  reason  too  ; 
Who  should  succeed  the  father,  but  the  son  ? 

*  Rich.  Are  you  there,  butcher  ? — O,  I  cannot 

speak ! 

*  Clif.  Ay,  crook-back  ;  here  I  stand,  to  answer 

thee, 
•  Or  any  he  the  proudest  of  thy  sort. 

Rich.  Twas  you  that  kilFd  young  Rutland,  was 

it  not  ? 
Clif.  Ay,  and  old  York,  and  yet  not  satisfied. 
Rich.  For  God's  sake,  lords,  give  signal  to  the 

fight. 
War.  What  say'st  thou,  Henry,  wilt  thou  j^eld 

the  crown  ? 

*  Q.  Mar.  Why,  how  now,  long-tonguM  War- 

wick ?  dare  you  speak  ? 
When  you  and  I  met  at  Saint  Alban's  last. 
Your  legs  did  better  service  than  your  hands  *. 
War.  Then  'twas  my  turn  to  fly,  and  now  *tis 

thine. 
Clif.  You  said  so  much  before,  and  yet  you  fled. 
War.  'Twas  not  your  valour,  Clifibrd,  drove  me 
thence. 

*  North.  No,  nor  your  manhood,  that  durst  make 

you  stay. 

Rich.  Northumberland,  I  hold  thee  reverently:— 
Break  off  the  parle  ;  for  scarce  I  can  refrain 
The  execution  of  my  big-swoln  heart 
Upon  that  Clifford,  that  cruel  child -killer. 

Clif.  I  slew  thy  father :  CalFst  thou  him  a  cMd  ? 

3  Your  legs  did  better  service  than  your  hands.]     An  allusioa 
to  the  proverb  :  "  One  pair  of  heels  is  worth  two  pair  of  hands.** 

Stbbtbks. 
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Rich.  Ay,   like   a   dastard,    and    a   treacherous 
coward. 
As  thou  didst  kill  our  tender  brother  Rutland ; 
But,  ere  sun-set,  FU  make  thee  curse  the  deed. 
K.  Hen.  Have  done  with  words,  my  lords,  and' 

hear  me  speak. 
Q.  Mar.  Defy  them  then,  or  else  hold  close  thy 

lips. 
K.  Hen.  I  pr'ythee,  give  no  limits  to  my  tongue ; 
I  am  a  king,  and  privileged  to  speak. 

Clip.  My  liege,  the  wound,  that  bred  this  meet- 
ing here, 
Cannot  be  cur  d  by  words  ;  therefore  be  still. 

Rich.  Then,  executioner,  unsheath  thy  sword  : 
By  him  that  made  us  all,  I  am  resolv'd  *, 
^  That  Clifford's  manhood  lies  upon  his  tongue. 

*  Edit.  Say,  Henry,  shall  I  have  my  right,  or  no  ? 
A  thousand  men  have  broke  their  fasts  to-day, 
That  ne'er  shall  dine,  unless  thou  yield  the  crown. 

JVar.  If  thou  deny,  their  blood  upon  thy  head ; 
For  York  in  justice  puts  his  armour  on. 

*  Prince.  If  that  be  right,  which  Warwick  says  is 

right. 
There  is  no  wrong,  but  every  thing  is  right. 

Rich.  Whoever   got  thee  ^  there  thy  mother 
stands  ; 
For,  well  I  wot,  thou  hast  thy  mother's  tongue. 
Q.  Mar.  But  thou  art  neither  like  thy  sire,  nor 
dam ; 
But  like  a  foul  mis-shapen  stigmatick^ 

4  ..  I  am  resolved,]  It  is  my  firm  persuasion ;  1  am  no  longer 
in  doubt.     Johnson. 

*  Rich.  Whoever  got  thee,  &c.]  In  the  folio  this  speech  is 
erroneously  assigned  to  Warwick.  The  answer  shows  that  it  be- 
longs to  Richard,  to  whom  it  is  attributed  in  the  old  play. 

Malone. 

*  —  mis-shapen  stigmatick.]  •*  A  stigmatic"  says  J.  Bullo- 
carin  his  English  Expositor,  1616,  ''  is  a  notorious  lewd  fellow, 

2£  2 
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Marked  by  the  deslinms  to  be  avoided. 
As  venom  toads,  or  lizards'  dreadful  stings  ^. 

Rich.  Iron  of  Naples,  hid  with  Engliab  ^  *, 
Whose  ftither  bears  the  title  of  a  king, 
\Aa  if  a  channel  should  be  call'd  the  sea  ^) 


which  hath  been  buint  with  a  hot  iron,  or  beareth  other  ttub 
about  him  as  a  token  of  his  punishment." 

The  word  is  Kkewise  ui»ed  in  Drayton's  Epbtle  from  Q.  Ilur- 
garet  to  W.  de  la  Poole : 

*'  That  foul,  ill  fa?our*d,  crook-back*d  stigmaiiclr 
Again,  in  Drayton's  Epistle  from  King  John  to  Matilda : 
**  These  for  the  crook'd,  the  halt,  the  Migmatick:* 

7  —  lizards*  dreadful  stings.]     Thus  the  folio.    The  qmtioi 
have  this  variation  : 

*•  ——or  Hzards'^otn/mg  looks.** 
This  is  the  second  time  that  Shakspeaire  has  armed  the  Kaard 
{which  in  reality  has  no  such  defence)  with  a  sdne ;  but  great 
powers  seem  to  have  been  imputed  to  its  looks.    So,  in  Neah's 
Flood,  by  Drayton : 

**  The  lizard  shuts  tip  his  sluirp^ghted  eyet^ 
*'  Amongst  the  serpents,  and  there  sadly  lies.*' 

Stebtshs. 
Shakspeare  is  here  answerable  for  the  introduction  of  the 
Iizard*s  sting;  but  in  a  preceding  passage,  p.  271,  the soCithor of 
the  old  play  has  fallen  into  the  same  mistake.     Malonb. 
*  —  gilt,]     Gilt  is  a  superficial  covering  of  gold. 
So,  in  King  Henry  V. : 

'*  Our  gayness  and  our  gilt  are  all  besmirch *d.*'  STBBvtiis. 
9  —  (As  if  a  CHANNEL  should  be  call'd  the  sea,)]  A  ckanndt 
in  our  author's  time,  ^gntfied  what  we  now  call  a  kennel.  So^  a 
Stowe's  Chronicle,  quarto,  1605,  p.  1148 :  '*  — such  a  stomeof 
raine  happened  at  London,  as  the  like  of  long  time  could  not  be 
remembered ;  where-through,  the  channds  of  the  citie  suddenly 
rising,"  &c.  Apin,  in  King  Henry  IV.  Part  II. :  "  —  qnok  \Am 
into  the  channel,'     Malone. 

Kennel  is  still  pronounced  channel  in  the  North*     So»  in  Mar* 
lowe's  Edward  II. : 

"  Throw  off  his  golden  mitre,  rend  hb  stole, 
*'  And  in  the  channel  christen  him  anew/* 
Again  : 

"  Here's  channel  water,  as  our  charge  is  g^ven." 
Again : 

''  To  which  the  channels  of  the  castle  itin.*'    RirioV. 
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'  Shaip*9t  thoq  iioti»  knowing  wb^PM  (hpn  «rk  txr 

•  To  let  thy  tongue  detect  *  thy  b»$e<>boi>n.  heart  ? 
^iv^.  A  wisp  of  straw  ^  were  woitb  a  tbouMii^ 
orpwss, 

.  '  To  l€t  thy  tongue  detect — "]  To  show  thy  xneanness  of  HH^ 
by  the  indecency  oif  language  with  which  thpu  raile^t  at  my  4^ 
formity.     Johnson. 

*'  To  let  thy  tongue  detect  thy  baserbom  heart  ?  *'  8e  tto 
folio.     The  quartos : 

**  To  parly  thus  with  England  a  lawful  heirs.'*  Ste^v^^^ 
^  A  wisp  of  straw — ]     I  suppose,  for  an  instrument  of  correp* 
tion  that  might  disgrace,  but  not  hurt  her.     Johnson. 

I  believe  that  a  mip  signified  some  instrument  of  oorrectioo' 
used  in  the  time  of  Shakspeare.  The  following  instance  seems 
m  favour  the  supposition.  See  A  Woman  Nev^r  Vexed,  a  comedf 
by  Rowley,  1632  : 

'*  Nay,  wome  ;  I'll  stain  thy  ruff;  n^y,  worse  than  that, 
"  I'll  do  thus —  IHMs  up  a  msp^ 

"  •»—  dost  xvisp  me  thou  tatterdemallion  ?  '* 
Again,  in  Marston's  Dutch  Courtezan,  1604 : 
*'  Thou  little  more  than  a  dwarf,  and  something  less  than  a 
woman  ! 

**  Cris.  4  mspe  I  a  xvhpe  I  a  wispe  ! '' 
Barrett,  in  his  Al^^arie,  or  Quadruple  Dictionary,  l/iSO,  inters 
prets  the  word  toispe  by  peniculus  or  (TTfovyoj,  which  signify  any 
thin$;  to  wipe  or  cleanse  with  ;  a  cook's  linen  apron,  &c.  Pewter 
is  still  scoured  by  a  xoispe  of  straw^  or  ha^.  Perhaps  Edward 
means  one  of  these  wisps,  as  the  denotement  of  a  menial  servant. 
Banett  adds,  that,  like  a  UMsey  it  signifies  "  a  wreath  to  be  laieil 
under  the  vessel  that  is  borne  upon  the  head,  as  women  use."  If 
this  be  its  true  sense,  the  Prince  may  think  that  such  a  wisp  would 
better  become  the  head  of  Margaret,  than  a  crmion. 

It  appears,  however,  from  the  following  passage  in  Thomas 
Drant's  translation  ef  the  seventh  satire  of  Horace,  1567,  that  a 
toupe  was  the  punishment  of  a  scold  : 

"  So  perfyte  and  exacte  a  soouide  that  women  roighte  geve 

place 
*'  Whose  tatling  tongpues  had  won  a  wispe,**  &c.  Steevens. 
See  also,  Nashe's  Apology*  of  Pierce  PerniUesse,  16QS :  *^  Whv» 
tbon  errant  btttter«whore,  thou  cotqaean  and  scrattop  of  scalds^ 
wilt  tboM  never  leave  afflicting  a  deak  carcasse  ?  coBtiiuiaUy  read' 
the  sluKofick  lecture  of  Rammis-Alley  ?  a  trnpe^  a  wispe^  yoa 
kitchen-stuffe  wrangler."  Again,  in  A  Dialegue  betsreen  Johiiftnd 
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To  make  this  shameless  callet  know  herself  ^— 

*  Helen  of  Greece  was  fairer  far  than  thou, 

*  Although  thy  husband  may  be  Menelaus^ ; 

*  And  ne'er  was  Agamemnon's  brother  wronged 

*  By  that  false  woman,  as  this  king  by  thee. 

*  His  father  revell'd  in  the  heart  of  France, 

And  tam*d  the  king,  and  made  the  Dauphin  stoop ; 
And,  had  he  matchM  according  to  his  state. 
He  might  have  kept  that  glory  to  this  day : 
But,  when  he  took  a  beggar  to  his  bed, 
And  graced  thy  poor  sire  with  his  bridal  day ; 
'  Even  then  that  sunshine  brew'd  a  shower  for  him, 

*  That  wash'd  his  father's  fortunes  forth  of  France, 

Jone,    Striving  Who  Shall  Wear  the  Breeches,— Pleasures  of 
Poetry,  bl.  1.  no  date : 

"  Good  gentle  Jone,  with-holde  thy  hands, 

•'  ITiis  once  let  me  entreat  thee, 
**  And  make  me  promise,  never  more 
*'  That  thou  shalt  mind  to  heat  me ; 
**  For  feare  thou  tveare  the  tuispe,  good  wife, 

**  And  make  our  neighbours  ride — ."     Malone. 

3  To  make  this  shameless  callet  know  herself.]     Shakspeare 
vuses  the  word  callel  likewise  in  The  Winter's  Tale,  Act  II.  Sc.  III.: 

"  A  callat 

**  Of  boundless  tongue ;  who  late  hath  beat  her  husband, 
***  And  now  baits  me.*' 
XJallet,  a  lewd  woman,  a  drab^  perhaps  so  called  from  the 
French  calote,  which  was  a  sort  of  head* dress  worn  by  coantiy 
girls.      See  Glossary  to   Urry's    Chaucer.      So,   in    Chaucer^s 
nemedy  of  Love,  v.  307  : 

*'  A  cold  old  knave  cuckolde  himself  wenyng, 
**  And  of  calot  of  lewd  demenyng." 
So,  Skelton,  in  his  Elinour  Rummmg,  VV^orks,  p.  133  : 
**  Then  Elinour  said,  ye  callettes, 
'*  I  shall  break  your  palettes." 
Again,  in  Ben  Jonson's  Volpone : 

••  Why  the  callei  you  told  me  of  here, 
**  I  have  tane  disguis'd."     Grey. 

4  Menelaus  ;]  i.  e.  a  cuckold.  So,  in  Troilas  and  Cressida> 
Thersites,  speaking  of  Menelaus,  calls  him  •*  —  the  goodly  trans* 
formation  of  Jupiter  there,— the  primitive  statue  and  obtique 
mortal  of  cuckolds  J'*    Steevevs. 
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And  heap*d  sedition  on  his  crown  at  home. 

*  For  what  hath  broached  this  tumult  ^   but   thy 

pride  ? 
Hadst  thou  been  meek,  our  title  still  had  slept ; 
And  we,  in  pity  of  the  gentle  king, 
Had  slipp'd  our  claim  until  another  age. 

'  Geo.  But,  when  we  saw  our  sunshine  made  thy 
spring, 
'  And  that  thy  summer  bred  us  no  increase  ^ 
We  set  the  axe  to  thy  usurping  root : 
And  though  the  edge  hath  something  hit  ourselves^ 

*  Yet,  know  thou,  since  we  have  beg^n  to  strike, 

*  Well  never  leave,  till  we  have  hewn  thee  down. 
Or  bath*d  thy  growing  with  our  heated  bloods. 

Edh^.  And,  in  this  resolution,  I  defy  thee ; 
Not  willing  any  longer  conference. 
Since  thou  deny*st  the  gentle  king  to  speak. — 
Sound  trumpets  ! — let  our  bloody  colours  wave  ! — 
And  either  victory,  or  else  a  grave. 

Q.  Mar.  Stay,  Edward. 

EnfT.  No,  wrangling  woman ;  we'll  no  longer 
stay: 
These  words  will  cost  ten  thousand  lives  to-day. 

[Exeunt. 

^  — ^hnth  broach*d  this  tumult,]     The  quarto  reads,  ''hath 
m€fo*d  this,**  &c.    Stbevens. 

^  — -  we  saw  our  sunshine  made  thy  spring. 
And  that  thy  summer  bred  us  no  increase,]  When  we  saw 
that  by  favouring  thee  we  made  thee  grow  in  fortune,  but  that  we 
received  no  advantage  from  thy  fortune  flourishing  by  our  fiEivour, 
we  then  resolved  to  destroy  thee,  and  determined  to  try  some 
other  means,  though  our  first  efforts  have  failed.  Johnson. 
The  quartos  read ; 

**  But  when  we  saw  our  summer  brought  thee  gain, 
**  And  that  the  harvest  brought  us  no  increase." 

Stbsvbhs* 
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SCENE  III. 

A  Field  of  Battle  ^  between  Towton  and  Saxton  in 

Yorlcshire. 

Alarurm :  Excursion.     Enter  Wahptick. 

'  *  ff^AR.  Forspent  with  toil ",  as  runners  with  a 
race, 

7  A  Field  of  Battle,  &c.]  We  should  read  near  Towton.  Shik- 
peare  has  here,  perhaps,  intentionally  thrown  three  different 
actions  into  one.  The  Lord  Fitswater,  being  stationed  by  King 
Edward,  to  defend  the  pass  of  Ferrybridge,  was  assaulted  by  the 
Lord  Clifford,  and  immediately  slain,  **  and  with  hym,*'  says 
HaJl,  *•  the  bastard  of  Salisbury,  brother  to  the  earl  of  Warwyd^e^ 
a  valeaunt  yong  gentleman,  and  of  great  audacitie.  When  the 
earl  of  Warwicke,**  adds  he,  "  was  informed  of  this  feate,  he  lyke 
a  man  desperated,  mounted  on  his  hackeney,  and  came  blowiiv 
to  kyng  Edwarde,  saiyng :  Syr,  1  praye  God  have  mercy  of  thctf 
soules,  which  in  the  beginning  or  your  enterprise  hath  lost  their 
lyfes,  and  because  I  se  no  succors  of  the  world,  I  remit  the  venge- 
ance and  punishment  to  God  our  creator  and  Redeemer ;  aad 
with  that  lighted  doune,  and  slewe  his  horse  with  his  swomde, 
saying :  let  them  flye  tlat  wyl,  for  surely  I  wil  tarye  vrith  him 
that  wil  tarye  with  me,  and  kissed  the  crosse  of  his  swourde." 
Clifford,  in  his  retreat,  was  beset  with  a  party  of  Yorkists,  when 
**  eytber,*'  says  the  historian,  '*  for  heat  or  poyne,  putting  off  hit 

foreet,  sodainly  with  an  arrowe  (as  some  say)  without  an  hedde 
he]  was  striken  into  the  throte,  and  incontinent  rendered  his 
spirite,  and  the  erle  of  Westmerlandes  brother,  and  almost  all  his 
company  were  thare  slayn,  at  a  place  called  Dinting-dale,  not 
farr  fro  Towton."  In  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day  (Palm  Sunday 
eve  1461)  on  a  plain  field  between  Towton  and  Saxton,  joined 
the  main  battles  which  continued  engaged  that  night,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  following  day :  upwards  of  30,000  men,  aH 
English  (including  many  of  the  nobility  and  the  flower  of  die 
gentry,  especially  of  the  northern  parts)  being  slain  on  both  sides* 
This  battle,  says  Carte,  "decided  the  fiste  of  the  house  of 
Lancaster,  overturning  in  one  day  an  usurpation  strengthened  by 
sixty-two  years  continuance,  and  established  Edfimrd  on  the  throne 
of  England.**     Ritson. 

An  authentick  copy  of  King  Edward's  account  of  this  battle, 
together  with  a  list  of  the  noblemen  and  knights  who  were  slain 
in  It,  may  be  seen  in  Sir  John  Fenn*s  Collection  of  the  Paston 
Letters,  vol.  i.  p.  216,  &c.     Henley. 

*  Forspent  with  toil,]  Thus  the  folio.  The  quartos  read-* 
jKpfv  spent*  &c.     Stebvkns. 
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I  lay  me  down  a  little  while  to  breathe : 
For  strokes  received,  and  many  blows  repaid. 
Have  robb'd  my  stn^g-knit  sinews  of  their  strength, 

*  And,  spite  of  spite  ^  needs  must  I  rest  awhile. 

Enter  Enfr^RD,  running. 

£j}j^.  Smile,  gentle  heaven  ^ !  or  strike,  ungentle 
death ! 
^  For  this  world  firowns,  and  Edward's  sun  is  clouded. 
fpj^R.  How  now,  my  lord?  what  hap?  what  hope 
of  good  ? 

Enter  George. 

^  Geo.  Our  hap  is  loss,  our  hope  but  sad  despair  ^  ; 
^  Our  ranks  are  broke,  and  ruin  follows  us : 

*  What  counsel  give  you,  whither  shall  we  fly  ? 

^  £j}fr.  Bootless  is  flight,  they  follow  us  with 
wings ; 

*  And  weak  we  are,  and  cannot  shun  pursuit. 

9  And,  SPITE  OP  SPITE,]     So,  in  King  John : 

"  And,  spite  ofspite^  alone  holds  up  the  day.*'  Steevbns. 
'  Smile,  gentle  heaven!  &c.]     Thus  the  folio.     Instead  of 
these  lines,  the  quartos  give  the  following : 

"  Smile,  gentle  heavens,  or  strike,  ungentle  death, 
*'  That  we  may  die  unless  we  gain  the  day  ! 
**  What  fatal  star  malignant  frowns  from  heaven 
*'  Upon  the  harmless  line  of  York's  true  house !  * 

Stbbvens. 
*  Our  hap  is  loss,  &c.]    Thus  the  folio.    The  quartos  thus : 
**  Come,  brother,  come,  let's  to  the  field  again, 
*•  For  yet  there's  hope  enough  to  win  the  day  : 
^*  Then  let  us  back  to  cheer  our  fainting  troops, 
**  Lest  they  retire  now  we  have  left  the  field. 

^'  Whr.  How  now,  my  lords?  what  hap?  what  hope  of  good?  " 

Steevbns. 
.  **.Onr  hap  is  loss,  oarr  hope  but  $ad  detpaim*'  Mihon  seems  to 
ksre  copied  this  line : 

••  Thus  repuls'd,  our  final  hope  > 

*'  Is  JUa  despair r    Maloviu 
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Enter  Richard. 

'  Rich.  Ah,  Warwick,  why  hast  thou  withdrawn 
thyself? 
*  Thy  brother's  blood  the  thirsty  earth  hath  drunk '» 

s  Tliy  brother*s  blood  the  thirsty  earth  hath  drunk,]  This  pts- 
sage,  from  the  variation  of  the  copies,  gave  me  no  little  perploity. 
The  old  quarto  applies  this  description  to  the  death  of  Salisbury, 
Warwick's  father.  But  this  was  a  notorious  deviation  from  the 
truth  of  history.  For  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  in  the  battle  at  Wake- 
field, wherein  Richard  Duke  of  York  lost  his  life,  was  taken 
prisoner,  beheaded  at  Pomfret,  and  his  head,  together  with  the 
Duke  of  York's,  fixed  over  York  gates.  Then  the  only  brother  of 
Warwick,  introduced  in  this  play,  is  the  Marquess  of  Montacate 
(or  Montague,  as  he  is  called  by  our  author)  :  but  he  does  not 
die  till  ten  years  after,  in  the  battle  at  Bamet ;  where  Warwick 
likewise  was  killed.  The  truth  is,  the  brother  here  roentioocd  iff 
no  person  in  the  drama,  and  his  death  is  only  an  accidental  piece 
of  history.  Consulting  the  Chronicles,  upon  this  action  at  Ferry- 
bridge, I  find  him  to  have  been  a  natural  son  of  Salisbury,  '(m 
that  respect  a  brother  to  Warwick,)  and  esteemed  a  valiant  young 
gentleman.    Theobald. 

"  Thy  brother's  blood,"  8tc.  Instead  of  this  speech,  which  b 
printed,  like  almost  all  the  rest  of  the  play,  from  the  folio,  the 
quartos  give  the  following  : 

•*  Thy  uoh\t  father  in  the  thickest  throngs 

*'  Cned  still  for  Warwick,  his  thrice  valiant  son ; 

**  Until  with  thousand  swords  he  was  beset, 

"  And  many  wounds  made  in  his  aged  breast. 

•*  And,  as  he  tottering  sat  upon  his  steed, 

"  He  waft  his  hand  to  me,  and  cried  aloud, 

"  Richard,  commend  me  to  my  valiant  son  : 

**  And  still  he  cried,  Warwick,  revenge  my  death  ! 

''  And  with  these  words  he  tumbled  off  his  horse ; 

*'  And  so  the  noble  Salisbury  gave  up  the  ghost.** 

Steevevs. 
It  is  here  only  necessary  to  refer  to  former  notes  on  similar  va- 
riations. 

"  Thy  brothers  blood  the  thirsty  earth  hath  drunk."  In  this 
line,  of  which  there  is  no  trace  in  the  original  play,  Shakspeare 
had  probably  the  sacved  writings  in  his  thoughts :  **  And  now  art 
thou  cursed  from  the  earthy  which  hath  opened  her  mouth  to  re- 
ceive thy  brother's  bloods  Genesis,  iv.  11. 
The  old  play  (as  Theobald  has  observed)  applies  this  descrip- 
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*  Broached  with  the  steely  point  of  ClifTord's  lance : 

*  And,  in  the  very  pangs  of  death,  he  cried,-— 
'  Like  to  a  dismal  clangor  heard  from  far, — 

*  fFarrvick,  revenge  !  brother,  revenge  my  death  ! 

*  So  underneath  the  belly  of  their  steeds, 

*  That  stain'd  their  fetlocks  in  his  smoking  blood, 

*  The  noble  gentleman  gave  up  the  ghost. 

*  Wjir.  Then  let  the  earth  be  drunken  with  our 
blood : 
m  kill  my  horse,  because  I  will  not  fly  *. 

*  Why  stand  we  like  soft-hearted  women  here, 

*  Wailing  our  losses,  whiles  the  foe  doth  rage ; 

*  And  look  upon  *,  as  if  the  tragedy 

*  Were  play*d  in  jest  by  counterfeiting  actors  ? 

tion  to  the  death  of  Salisbury,  Warwick's  father^  contrary  to  the 
truth  of  history,  for  that  nobleman  was  taken  prisoner  at  the 
battle  of  Wakefield,  and  •  afterwards  beheaded  at  Pomfret.  But 
both  Hall  and  Holinshed,  in  nearly  the  same  words,  relate  the 
circumstance  on  which  this  speech,  as  exhibited  in  the  Jblio^  is 
founded;  and  from  the  latter  our  author  undoubtedly  took  it. 
**  The  LfOrd  Fitzwalter  [who  had  been  stationed  to  keep  the  pass 
of  Ferrybridge]  hearing  the  noise,  [made  by  Lord  Clifford  and  a 
body  of  light-horsemen,  who  attacked  by  surprize  the  party  sta- 
tioned at  the  bridge.]  sodainly  rose  out  of  his  bedde,  and  unarmed, 
with  a  pollax  in  his  hande,  thinking  that  it  had  bin  a  fraye  amongst 
his  men,  came  down  to  appease  the  same,  but  ere  he  knew 
what  the  matter  meant,  he  was  slaine,  and  with  him  the  bastard 
of  Salisbury,  brother  to  the  erle  of  JVanuick,  a  valiant  young 
gentleman,  and  of  g^eat  audacitie."  Holinshed,  p.  664.  In  this 
action  at  Ferrybridge,  which  happened  on  the  28th  of  March, 
1461,  the  day  before  the  great  battle  of  Towton,  Lord  Clifford 
was  killed.  The  author  of  this  play  has  blended  the  two  actions 
together.     Malonb. 

4  I'll  kill  my  horse,  &c.]     So,  in  The  Miseries  of  Queen  Mar- 
garet, by  Drayton  : 

"  Resolv'd  to  win,  or  bid  the  world  adieu : 

**  Which  spoke,  the  earl  his  sprightly  courser  slew.** 

Again,  in  Daniel's  Civil  Wars^  b.  viii.  st.  xiii. 

From  Hall,  Henry  VI.  p.  102.     See  p.  424,  n.  7.     Steevbns. 

^  And  LOOK  UPON,]     And  are  mere  spectators.     So,  in  The 
Winter's  Tale,  vol.  xiv.  p.  379,  n.  9 : 

**  Hides  not  his  visage  from  our  cottage^  but 
**  Looks  on  alike.**    Malome. 
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*:Here  on  my  knee  I  vow  to  God  above, 

*  ni  never  pause  again,  never  stand  still, 

*  Till  either  death  hath  closed  these  eyes  of  imiie, 

*  Or  fortune  given  me  measure  of  revenge. 

En^.  O  Warwick,   I  do  bend  my  knee  ^vith 
thine ; 
'  And,  in  this  vow,  do  chain  my  sonl  to  thine  ^w^ 

*  And,  ere  my  knee  rise  from  the  earth^s  cold  Ibee, 

*  I  throw  my  hands,  mine  eyes,  my  heart  to  thee, 
Thou  setter  up  and  plucker  down  of  kings  ! 

'  Beseeching  thee  ^ — if  with  thy  will  it  stands, 

*  That  to  my  foes  this  body  must  be  prey,— - 

^  Yet  that  thy  brazen  gates  of  heaven  may  ope, 
'  And  give  sweet  passage  to  my  sinful  soul ! — 

*  Now,  lords,  take  leave  until  we  meet  again, 
Where-e'er  it  be,  in  heaven,  or  on  earth. 

*  Rich.  Brother,  give  me  thy  hand ; — and,  gentle 
Warwick, 


^  And,  in  this  voir,  do  chain  my  wovX  to  thine.]     Thus  X\t 
folio.     The  quarto  as  follows  : 

^'  And  in  that  vow  now  join  my  soul  to  tkee^     Steetbhs. 

7  Beseeching  thee,]    That  is,  beseeching  the  divine  power. 

Sfaakspeare  in  new-forming  this  speech  may  seem,  at  the  fint 

view  of  it,  to  have  made  it  obscure,  by  placing  this  line  imraedip 

atdy  after — *•  Thou  setter  up,"  &c. 

What  I  have  now  observed  is  founded  on  a  supposition  that  the 
words  ''  Thou  setter  up,**  &c.  are  applied  to  Warwick,  aa  they 
appear  to  be  in  the  old  play.  However,  our  author  certainly  in- . 
tended  to  deviate  from  it,  and  to  apply  (his  description  to  the 
Deity ;  and  this  is  another  strong  confirmation  of  the  obserfatioa 
already  made  relative  to  the  variations  between  these  pieces  and 
the  elder  dramas  on  which  they  were  formed.  In  the  old  play  tke 
speech  runs  thus : 

"  Lord  Warwick,  I  do  bend  aiy  knees  with  thine, 
"  And  in  that  vow  now  join  my  soul  to  thee, 
"  Thou  setter-up  and  puller-diown  of  kinga— : 
**  Vouchsafe  a  general  victory  to  us, 
"  Or  let  us  die  before  we  lose  the  day !  " 
The  last  two  lines  are  certainly  here  addressed  tp  the  Ddtf  ( 
but  the  preceding  line,  notwithsteading  the  anafihiaoiam,  seems 
to  be  addressed  to  Warwick.     Malomb.    . 
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*  Let  me  embrace  thee  in  my  weary  arms : — 

*  I,   that  did  never  weep,  now  melt  with  woe, 

*  That  winter  should  cut  off  our  spring-time  so. 

*  JVar.  Away,  away !  Once  more,  sweet  lords» 
farewell. 

^  Geo.  Yet  let  us  all  together  to  our  troops, 
'  Atid  give  them  leave  to  fly  that  will  not  stay ; 
And  cs^l  them  pillars,  that  will  stand  to  us ; 

*  And,  if  we  thrive,  promise  them  such  rewards 

*  As  victors  wear  at  the  Olympian  games  : 

*  This  may  plant  courage  in  their  quailing®  breasts; 

*  For  yet  is  hope  of  life,  and  victory. — 

*  Fore-slow  no  longer  ^  make  we  hence  amain  *. 

[Exeunt. 

•  — quailing — ]     i.  e.  sinking  into  dejection.     So,  in  Cymbe- 

line  : 

'• —  my  false  spirits 

•*  Qjiiail  to  remember —  :  *•     Stbevbns. 
9  Fore-slow  no  longer,]     To  fore-slffvo  is  to  be  dilatory,  to 
loiter.     So,  in  The  Battle  of  Alcazar,  1594 : 

**  Why,  king  Sebastian,  wilt  thou  now  Joreslotof  " 
Again,  in  Marlowe's  Edward  II.  1598  : 

*•  Foresloxv  no  time ;  sweet  Lancaster,  let's  march." 
Again,  in  Promos  and  Cassandra,  1578  : 

"  Good  knight,  for  time  do  not  my  suit  Jbreslow" 

Steevens. 
«  —make  we  hence  amain.]     Instead  of  this  and  the  two  pre- 
ceding speeches,  we  have  in  the  old  play  the  following: 

♦•  Geo.  Then  let  ns  haste  to  cheare  the  souldiers'  hearts, 
'*  And  call  them  pillers  that  will  stand  to  us, 
*•  And  highly  promise  to  remunerate 
*'  Their  tmstie  service  in  these  dangerous  warres. 

*•  Rich.  Come,  come  away,  and  stand  not  to  debate, 
**  For  yet  is  hope  of  fortune  good  enough. 
"  Brothers,  give  me  your  handes,  and  let  us  part, 
"  And  take  our  leaves  untill  we  meete  againe  ; 
•'  Where  ere  it  be,  in  heaven  or  in  earth. 
*'  Now  I  that  never  wept,  now  melt  in  woe, 
"  To  see  these  dire  mishaps  continue  so. 
'*  Warwick,  farcweTl." 

*•  fVar.  Away,  away;  once  more,  sweet  lords,  fiareweW." 

Malonb. 
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SCENE  IV. 
nnie  Same.    Another  Part  of  the  Field. 

Excursions.     Enter  Richard  and  Clifford. 

'  Rich.  Now,  Clifford,  I  have  singled  thee  akme': 
'  Suppose,  this  arm  is  for  the  duke  of  York, 

*  And  this  for  Rutland  ;  both  bound  to  revenge^ 
'  Wert  thou  environ'd  with  a  brazen  wall  •. 

Clif.  Now,  Richard,  I  am  with  thee  here  alone: 
This  is  the  hand,  that  stabb'd  thy  father  Yoik; 
And  this  the  hand  that  slew  thy  brother  Rutland ; 
And  here's  the  heart,  that  triumphs  in  their  death. 
And  cheers  these  hands,  that  slew  thy  sire  and 

brother, 
To  execute  the  like  upon  thyself ; 
And  so,  have  at  thee. 

[They  fight.    Warifick  enters ;  Clifford 
flies. 
*  Rich.  Nay,  Warwick  ^  single  out  some  other 
chase ; 

*  For  I  myself  will  hunt  this  wolf  to  death. 

[Exeunt. 

*  Now,  Clifibrd,  I  have  singled  thee  alone,  &c.]     Thui  the 
folio.     The  quartos  thus  : 

''  Now,  Clifford,  for  York  and  jroung  Rutland's  death, 

"  This  thirsty  sword,  that  longs  to  ilrink  thy  blood, 

'*  Shall  lop  thy  limlM,  and  slice  thy  cursed  heart, 

"  For  to  revenge  the  murders  thou  hast  made."    Stsbfuti. 

3  Wert  thou  environed  with  a  brazen  wall.]     So^  in  the  second 
Thebaid  of  Statius,  v.  453  : 

■  non  si  te  ferreus  agger 

Ambiat — .     Steevens. 

4  Nay,  Warwick,  &c.]     We  have  had  two  very  similar  lines  in 
the  preceding  play,  p.  349 : 

"  Hold,  Warwick,  seek  thee  oot  some  other  chaoe ; . 

'*  For  I  myself  must  hunt  this  deer  to  death." 
See  p.  461,  n.  2.    Malone. 

These  woids,  in  the  former  instance,  are  spoken  of  Cliffwd's 
&ther  by  Richard's  father.    Boswbll. 
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Another  Part  of  the  Field. 

Marum.    Enter  King  Hexst. 
K.  Hsy,  This  battle  fares  like  to  the  morning's 

war*, 
/hen  dying  clouds  contend  with  growing  li{^t ; 
7ba,t  time  the  shepherd,  blowing  of  his  nails', 

rhu  battle  fares  like  to  the  moTninr'a  war,  &c.]     Instead  of 

interesting  speech,  the  quartos  exhibit  only  the  fbllomng ; 
**  O  gracious  God  ofheaveD,  look  down  on  us, 
**  And  set  some  ends  to  these  incessant  griefs ! 
"  How  like  a  mastless  ship  upon  the  seas, 
"This  woeful  buttle  doth  continue  still, 
•*  Now  leaning  this  way,  now  to  that  side  driven, 
"  And  none  doth  know  to  whom  the  day  will  fidl. 
"  Oh,  would  my  death  might  stay  these  ciDiVf  jars  ! 
"  Would  I  had  never  reign'd,  nor  ne'er  been  king  I 
"  Margaret  and  Clifford  chide  me  (rom  the  field, 
"  Swearing  they  had  best  success  when  I  wu  thence. 
"  Would  God  that  1  were  dead,  so  all  were  well ; 
"  Or,  would  my  crown  suffice,  I  were  content 
**  To  yield  it  them,  and  live  a  private  life  !  " 

he  leading  thought  in  both  theae  soliloquies  is  borrowed  from 

inhed,  p.  665  : — "  This  deadly  conflict  continued  ten  hours 

Dobtfiil  state  of  victorie,  uncertoinlie  heaving  and  setting  on 

indes,"  &c. 

i^l,  however,  JEn.  lib.  x.  v.  354',  has  a  similar  comparison  : 
■  Expellere  tendunt 

Nunc  hi,  nunc  illi :  certatur  limine  in  ipso 
Ausoniee.     Mngno  discordes  tethere  venti 
Pnelia  ceu  tollunt,  animiN  et  viribus  xquis : 
Non  ipsi  inter  se,  non  nubila,  non  mare  cedunt ; 
Anceps  pugna  diu  :  stant  obnixi  omnia  contra,  &c. 

Ilia  simile,  however,  originates  with  Homer ;  Iliad,  xiv. 

Stutbiii, 

—  the  Bhepherd,  blotving  of  his  nails,]     So,  in  Love's  lia- 

r**  Lost : 

"  When  icicles  hang  by  the  wall, 

"  And  IXck  the  tkepha^  Horn  hit  nai^,"    Malohb. 


t  The  quarto,  160,  printed  by  W.  W.  Tcadi— cmrijan. 
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*  Can  neither  call  it  perfect  day,  nor  night. 
'  Now  sways  it  this  way,  like  a  mighty  sea, 

*  Forced  by  the  tide  to  combat  with  the  wind: 
'  Now  sways  it  that  way,  like  the  sel&same  sea 

*  Forc'd  to  retire  by  fury  of  the  wind : 
^  Sometime,  the  flood  prevails;  and  then^  the  wisd; 

*  Now,  one  the  better,  then,  another  best ; 

*  Both  tugging  to  be  victors,  breast  to  breast  ^ 
'  Yet  nei^er  conqueror,  nor  conquered : 

^  So  is  the  equal  poise  of  this  fell  war. 

*  Here  on  this  molehill  will  I  sit  me  down. 

*  To  whom  God  will,  there  be  the  victory ! 

*  For  Margaret  my  queen,  and  Clifford  too, 

*  Have  chid  me  from  the  battle  ;  swearing  both, 
^  They  prosper  best  of  all  when  I  am  thence. . 

*  'Would  I  were  dead !  if  God*s  good  will  wece  so : 
^  For  what  is  in  thb  world,  but  grief  and  woe  ? 

*  O  God !  methinks,  it  were  a  happy  life  \ 

*  To  be  no  better  than  a  homely  swain : 

*  To  sit  upon  a  hill,  as  I  do  now, 

«  To  carve  out  dials  quaintly,  point  by  point, 

*  Thereby  to  see  the  minutes  how  they  run : 

*  How  many  make  the  hour  fiill  complete  \ 

*  How  many  hours  bring  about  the  day, 

*  How  many  days  will  finish  up  the  year, 

7  Both  TUGGING  to  be  victors,  breast  to  breast,]  Henee,  po^ 
hapB^  the  vulgarism  that  gives  such  acknowledged  force  to  the 
following  line  in  Lee*s  Rival  Queens  ; 

"  When  Greeks  join'd  Greeks,  then  was  the  H^  of  war." 

Steevbxs. 
^  —  methinks,  it  were  a  happy  life,]  This  speech  is  moumfnl 
and  soft,  exquisitely  suited  to  the  character  of  the  King,  and 
makes  a  pleasing  intetrhange,  by  affording,  amidst  the  tumult  sod 
horror  of  the  battle,  an  unexpected  glimpse  of  mrai  nmooenct 
and  pastoral  tranquillity.     Johns  ok. 

This  speech  strongly  confirms  the  remark  made  by  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  on  a  passage  in  Macbeth,  vol.  xi.  p.  69,  n.  8.  Malovt. 
9  Thereby  to  see  the  minutes  how  they  run : 
How  many  make  the  hour  full  complete,]    So|  in  our 
author's  Rape  of  Lucrece : 

"  Stuff  i^  his  lust,  as  minutes^  igo  AoMfH."    liALOfi. 
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*  How  many  years  a  mortal  man  may  live. 

*  When  this  is  known,  then  to  diwde  the  times : 

*  So  many  hours  must  I  tend  my  flock ; 

*  So  many  hours  must  I  take  my  rest ; 

*  So  many  hours  must  I  c6ntempl^e; 

*  So  many  hours  must  I  sport  myself; 

*  So  many  days  my  ewes  have  been  with  young ; 

*  So  many  weeks  ere  the  poor  fools  will  yean  ' ; 

*  So  many  years  ere  I  shiUl  sheer  the  fleece  * : 

*  So  minutes,  hours,  days,  weeks  \  months  and 

years, 

*  Pass'd  over  to  the  end  they  were  created, 

*  Would  bring  white  hairs  unto  a  quiet  grave. 

*  Ah,  what  a  life  were  this !  how  sweet !  how  lovely ! 

*  Gives  not  the  hawthorn  bush  a  sweeter  shade 

*  To  shepherds,  looking  on  their  silly  sheep. 

*  Than  doth  a  rich  embroider'd  canopy 

*  To  kings  that  fear  their  subjects'  treachery  ? 

*  O,  yes  it  doth  ;  a  thousand  fold  it  doth. 

*  And  to  conclude, — the  shepherd's  homely  curds, 

*  His  cold  thin  drink  out  of  his  leather  bottle, 

*  His  wonted  sleep  under  a  fresh  tree's  shade, 

*  All  which  secure  and  sweetly  he  enjoys. 

*  Is  far  beyond  a  prince's  delicates, 

*  His  viands  sparkling  in  a  golden  cup, 

*  His  body  couched  in  a  curious  bed, 

'  —  ere  the  poor  fools  mil  yean ;"]  Poar/ool,  it  h&i  already 
been  otwerved,  u  an  expresabn  of  tendernew,  often  lued  by  our 
author.     Malone. 

So,  in  Kio^  Lear,  Scene  the  laat : 

"  And  myjioorjbol  U  hanf('d." 

See  nolea  on  Ihi«  panaage,  vol.  x.  p.  283,  □.  8.    Stbivbiii. 

■  So  many  tbabs  ere  I  shall  aheer  the  fleece :]  i.  e.  the  yeara 
which  must  elapse  between  the  time  of  the  yeaniag  of  the  ewes, 
and  the  lambs  arriving  to  such  a  state  as  to  admit  of  being  shorn. 
Mr.  Howe  changed  years  lo  montht ;  which  was  followed  by  the 
anbaequent  editon.    Malonk. 

i  So  minutes,  hours,  days,  wbbke,]  The  word  xeeeki  ia  not  in 
the  old  c<^,  but  was  inserted  by  Mr.  Howe.    Malohb. 
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*  When  care,  mistrust,  and  treason  wait  on  him. 


Alarum.    Enter  a  Son  that  has  killed  his  FatW, 

dragging  in  the  dead  Body. 

Son.  Ill  blows  the  wind,  that  profits  no-body.— 

*  This  man  whom  hand  to  hand  I  slew  in  fight, 

*  May  be  possessed  with  some  store  of  crowns : 

*  And  I,  that  haply  take  them  from  him  now, 

*  May  yet  ere  night  yield  both  my  life  and  them 

*  To  some  man  else,  as  this  dead  man  doth  me.— 

*  Who's  this  ?— O  God !  it  b  my  father's  face, 

*  Whom  in  this  conflict  I  unawares  have  kill'd. 

*  O  heavy  times,  begetting  such  events ! 

*  From  London  by  the  king  was  I  pressed  forth ; 
'  My  father,  being  the  eaii  of  Warwick's  man, 

'  Came  on  the  part  of  York,  press'd  by  his  master; 

*  And  I,  who  at  his  hands  received  my  life, 

*  Have  by  my  hands  of  life  bereaved  him. — 

*  Pardon  me,  God,  I  knew  not  what  I  did ! — 
And  pardon,  father,  for  I  knew  not  thee  I-— 

*  My  tears  shall  wipe  away  these  bloody  marks ; 

*  And  no  more  words,  till  they  have  flowed  their  fill. 

'  K.  Hen.  O  piteous  spectacle  ^ !  O  bloody  times! 

4  Enter  a  Son,  &c.]  These  two  horrible  incidents  are  seleotdl 
to  show  the  innumerable  calamities  of  ci?il  war.     Johnson. 

In  the  battle  of  Constantine  and  Maxentius,  by  Raphael,  the 
second  of  these  incidents  is  introduced  on  a  similar  occasion. 

Stbbvbrs. 

5  O  piteous  spectacle !  &c.]  In  the  old  play  the  King  does  not 
speak,  till  both  the  Son  and  the  Father  have  appeared,  and 
spoken,  and  then  the  following  words  are  attributed  to  him,  out  of 
which  Shakspeare  has  formed  two  distinct  speeches : 

"  Woe  above  woe  !  grief  more  than  common  grief! 

"  Whilst  lions  war,  and  battle  for  their  dens, 

••  Poor  lambs  do  feel  the  ri^ur  of  their  wraths. 

"  The  red  rose  and  the  white  are  on  his  fece, 

"  The  fetal  colours  of  our  striving  houses. 

"  Wither  one  rose,  and  let  the  other  perish, 

"  For,  if  you  strive,  ten  thousand  lives  nust  perish.'* 

Malonb. 
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Whilst  lions  war,  and  battle  for  their  dens, 
'  Poor  harmless  lambs  abide  their  enmity,-— 

*  Weep,  wretched  man,  V\\  aid  thee  tear  for  tear ; 

*  And  let  our  hearts^  and  eyes,  like  civil  war, 

*  Be  blind  with  tears,  and  break  overcharged  with 

grief  ^ 

Enter  a  Father ^  who  has  killed  his  Son,  with  the 

Body  in  his  arms* 

'  Fatm.  Thou  that  so  stoutly  hast  resisted  me, 
'  Give  me  thy  gold,  if  thou  hast  any  gold  ; 
'  For  I  have  bought  it  with  an  hundred  blows.— 
'  But  let  me  see :— -is  this  our  foeman*s  face  ? 
'  Ah,  no,  no,  no,  it  is  mine  only  son  I— 

*  Ah,  boy,  if  any  life  be  left  in  thee, 

*  Throw  up  thine  eye ;  see,  see,  what  showers  arise, 

*  Blown  with  the  windy  tempest  ot  my  heart  ^ 

*  Upon  thy  wounds,  that  kill  mine  eye  and  heart! — 
'  O,  pity,  God,  thb  miserable  age ! — 

'  What  stratagems  ^,  how  fell,  how  butcherly, 

^  And  let  our  hearts,  and  eves,  like  civil  war, 
Be  blind  with  tears,  and  break  o'erchargfd  with  grief.]  The 
meaning  is  here  inaccurately  expressed.  The  King  intends  to  say 
that  the  state  of  their  hearts  and  eyes  shall  be  luce  that  of  the 
kinjrdom  in  a  dvU  xoar,  all  shall  be  destroyed  by  power  formed 
witlin  themsdres.    Jornsok.  '        ^  '^ 

7  —  what  showers  arise. 
Blown  with  the  windy  tempest  of  my  heart,]    This  image 
had  occurred  in  the  preceding  Act : 

**  For  raging  wind  blows  up  incessant  showers.** 

Stbbvbns. 
*  What  STRATAOBMS,]     Stratagem  seems  to  stand  here  only 
for  an  event  oftoar,  or  may  intend  snarts  and  surprizes. 

Johnson. 
Stratagem  is  used  by  Shakspeare  not  merely  to  express  the 
events  and  surprizes  of  war.— The  word  means^  in  this  place,  some 
dread/id  event,   as  it  does  also  in  The  Second  Pftrt  of  King 
Henry  IV.  where  Northumberland  says : 

** Every  minute  now 

*'  Should  be  the  father  of  some  stratagem.** 
Stratagemma^  in   Italian^  bears  the  same  acceptation  which 

2f2 
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'  Erroneous,  mutinoiis,  and  unnatural, 
*  This  deadly  quarrel  daily  doth  beget !— - 
'  O  boy,  thy  father  gave  tiiee  life  too  soon  ^ 
'  And  hath  bereft  thee  of  thy  life  too  late  '  ! 

Shakspeare  gives  to  the  English  word  stratagem,  in  these  two 
passages.  Bernini  in  his  History  of  Heresies,  says :  '*  Ma  Dio 
puni  la  Francia,  et  la  Spagna,  col  flagello  dei  VandaU.  per 
rEresia  abbracciata^  et  piu  gravanente  puni  Roma,  preraricatt  (fi 
nuovo,  al  culto  de  gl'  idoli,  con  il  sacco  che  gli  diedero.  Orono, 
che  descrisse  quelle  ttrata^emme,  paragoni  Rmnaa  Sodoma,  chia- 
mando  i  Romani  peccaton.** 

It  is  evident,  that  in  this  passage  stratagemme  means  diuutrtm 
events^  as  stratagem  does  in  this  place.     M.  Masok. 

We  find  the  word  stratagem  in  The  True  Chronicle  Hisloiy  of 
King  Lear,  p.  417,  where  Regan  says  to  the  Messenger— 
'*  Hast  thou  the  heart  to  act  a  stratagem^ 
"  And  eive  a  stab  or  two,  if  need  require  ? 

'<  Messenger.  I  have  a  heart  compact  of  adamant 
"  Which  never  knew  what  melting  pity  meant. 
'*  I  weigh  no  more  the  murd*rinjK  oif  a  man, 
**  Than  I  respect  the  cracking  of  a  flea, 
''  When  I  do  catch  her  biting  on  my  skin. 
'*  If  you  will  have  yoor  husband  or  your  father, 
'*  Or  both  of  them,  sent  to  another  world, 
''  Do  but  command  me  do  it,  it  shall  be  done.*' 
It  is  evident  that  Regan's  stratagem,  or  subtk  device,  was  oisoi- 
sination,     M.  Mason. 

I  formerly  questioned  Mr.  Mason's  explanation ;  bnt  I  am  noir 
convinced  he  was  right.  In  Greene's  Orlando  Furioao,  it  is  uMd 
with  the  meaning  which  he  has  assigned  to  it.  Orlando  is  de- 
scribed as — 

"  Performing  strange  and  ruthful  stratagems, 
'*  All  for  the  love  of  fair  Angelica."     Malomb. 
^  O  boy,  thy  father  gave  thee  life  too  soon,]     Because,  had  he 
been  bom  later,  he  would  not  now  have  been  of  years  to  engage 
in  this  quarrel.     Wabbubton. 

9  And  hath  bereft  thee  of  thy  life  too  late !]  i.  e.  He  shonU 
have  done  it  by  not  bringing  thee  into  being,  to  make  both  fiither 
and  son  thus  miserable.  This  is  the  sense,  such  as  it  is,  of  the 
two  lines ;  however,  an  indifferent  sense  was  better  than  nooe, 
as  it  is  broufi^ht  to  by  the  Oxford  editor,  by  reading  the  lines  thus: 
"  O  boy !  thy  father  g^ve  thee  life  too  late, 
'*  And  hath  bereft  thee  of  thy  life  too  soon.'* 

Warburtow. 
I  rather  think  the  meaning  of  the  line,  **  And  hath  bereft  thee 
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K.  Hen.    Woe  above  woe!    grief  more   than 
common  grief ! 

*  O,  that  my  death  would  stay  these  ruthful  deeds! — 

*  O  pity,  pity,  gentle  heaven,  pity! — 
The  red  rose  and  the  white  are  on  his  face. 
The  fatal  colours  of  our  striving  houses : 

*  The  one,  his  purple  blood  right  well  resembles ; 

*  The  other,  his  pale  cheeks,  methinks,  presenteth ; 
Wither  one  rose,  and  let  the  other  flourish ! 

*  U  you  contend,  a  thousand  lives  must  wither  ^ 

of  thy  life  too  soon/*  to  be  this :  'Thy  father  exposed  thee  to 
danger,  by  girding  thee  life  too  soon,  and  hath  bere/l  thee  of  life  by 
living  himself  too  long.*    Johnson. 

The  Oxford  editor  might  have  justified  the  change  he  made, 
from  the  authority  of  the  quarto,  according  to  which  I  would 
read ;  explaining  the  first  line  thus  :  '  Thy  father  begot  thee  at 
too  late  a  period  of  his  life,  and  therefore  thou  wert  not  old  and 
strong  enough  to  cope  with  him.*  The  next  line  can  want  no  ex- 
planation. Mr.  Toilet  thinks,  that  by  too  late  is  meant  too  lately, 
as  in  King  Richard  111.  Act  III. : 

**  Too  late  he  died  that  might  have  kept  that  title." 

Stbbvbns* 
Too  latCf  without  doubt,  means  too  recently.    The  memory  of 
thy  virtues  and  thy  hapless  end  is  too  recent,  to  be  thought  of 
without  the  deepest  anguish.    The  same  quaint  expression  is 
found  in  our  author's  Rape  of  Lucrece : 

''  O,  quoth  Lucretius,  1  did  give  that  life, 
"  Which  she  too  early  and  too  late  hath  spilFd.*' 
Here  late  clearly  means  lately.    Again,  in  tliis  Third  Part  of 
King  Henry  Vl. : 

**  Where  fame,  late  entering  at  his  heedful  ears." 
In  the  old  play  this  and  the  preceding  line  stand  thus  : 
"  Poor  boy,  thy  father  gave  thee  life  too  late^ 
'*  And  hath  bereft  thee  of  thv  life  too  soon*'    Malonb. 
The  present  reading  appears  to  be  far  the  more  eligible.    Had 
the  son  been  younger,  he  would  have  been  precluded  from  the 
levy  that  brought  him  into  the  field ;  and  had  the  father  recog- 
nized him  before  the  mortal  blow,  it  would  not  have  been  too  late 
to  have  saved  him  from  death.     Hbnlby. 

*  If  you  contend,  a  thousand  lives  must  withbr,]  Thus  the 
folio.    The  quartos  thus : 

'*  For  if  you  strive,  a  thousand  lives  must  perish,** 

Stbbvens. 
I  think  the  word  wither  is  more  likely  to  have  been  inadver- 
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Son.  How  will  my  mother^  for  a  fiither^s  death, 
Take  on  with  me  ^,  and  ne*er  be  satisfied  ? 

FjiTH.  How  will  my  wife,  for  slaughter  of  mysoiii 
'  Shed  seas  of  tears,  uid  ne*er  be  satisfied  ? 

*  K.  Hen.  How   will  the  country  %  for  theM 
wofiil  chances, 
<  Misihink  the  king,  and  not  be  satisfied  ? 
'  Son.  Was  ever  son,  so  ru*d  a  father's  death  ? 
'  Fath.  Was  ever  fatiier,  so  bemoanM  a  son^ ? 
'  K.  Hen.  Was  ever  king,  so  griev'd  for  mibjecb* 
woe? 
'  Much  is  your  sorrow ;  mine,  ten  times  so  much« 
'  Son.  Ill  bear  thee  hence  ^  where  I  may  weep 
my  fill.  iExit  with  the  Body. 


tentlv  repeated  by  the  treascriber,  than  tabalitiited  hj  Shakqwtie 
for  tne  former  word.    Malowb.  " 

*  Takb  on  with  me,]  Be  enraffed  at  me.  So,  in  Pierce  Ptt- 
niless  his  Supplication  to  the  Dev^  by  T.  Nashe,  1592  :  *'  Some 
will  take  on,  uke  a  madman,  if  they  see  a  pig  come  to  the  table.** 

Malovb. 
To  take  on  is  a  phrase  still  in  use  among  the  Tnlgar,  and  signi- 
fies— to  persiit  in  clamorous  lamentaiion.    Stbbvbws. 
1  How  will  the  country,  &c]    So  the  folio.    Tha  qoaitos  thv: 
**  How  will  the  country  now  wiMfem  their  king  I 
*'  Oh,  would  my  death  their  minds  ooold  satii^  I  ** 
To  mis-think  is  to  think  ill,  unfavourably.    So,  in  The  Noftbcn 
Lass,  1633 : 

*f ....-  and  heaven  pardon  me  what  I  mis-thought  erery  boor  of 
the  night !  *•    Stbbvbns, 

This  word,  which  Shakspeare  substituted  far  misdeem^  he  to 
again  used  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra : 

**  Be  it  known,  that  we  the  greatest  are  Mtt-ZAoirgM, 
**  For  things  that  others  do.*'    Malowb. 
«  Was  ever  son,  so  ru*o  a  father's  death  ? 
Was  ever  fother,  so  bemoan'd  his  son?]    The  variatkm it 
here  worth  remarking,  for  in  the  old  play  the  corresponding  Unci 
are: 

"  Was  ever  son  so  rude,  his  fiUfaer's  blood  to  spill ! 
"  Was  ever  fother  so  unnatural,  his  son  to  kill  r  ** 

Malovb. 
5  I'll  bear  thee  hence,  &c.]    Thus  the  folio.    The  M  pky 
thus : 
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*  Fath.  These  arms  of  mine  shall  be  thy  wind- 

ing-sheet : 

*  My  heart,  sweet  boy,  shall  be  thy  sepulchre ; 

*  For  from  my  heart  thine  image  ne'er  shall  go. 

*  My  sighing  breast  shall  be  thy  funeral  bell ; 

*  And  so  obsequious  will  thy  father  be  ^ 

*  Sad  for  the  loss  of  thee  ^  having  no  more, 

*  As  Priam  was  for  all  ®  his  valiant  sons, 

111  bear  thee  hence ;  and  let  them  fight  that  will. 
For  I  have  murdered  where  I  should  not  kill, 

\Ex%t^  with  the  Body. 
'  K.  Hen.  Sad-hearted  men,  much  overgone  with 
care, 
'  Here  sits  a  king  more  woful  than  you  are. 

Alarums:  Excursions.    Enter  Queen  Margaret^ 
Prince  of  fTales,  and  Exeter. 

*  RuNCE.  Fly,  father,  fly !  for  all  your  friends  are 

fled, 

*  And  Warwick  rages  like  a  chafed  bull : 

*  Away !  for  death  doth  hold  us  in  pursuit. 

'  Q.  Mar.  Mount  you,  my  lord ;  towards  Bervidck 
post  amain : 

*  Edward  and  Richard,  like  a  brace  of  greyhounds, 
'  Having  the  fearful,  flying  hare  in  sight, 

*  W^th  firy  eyes,  sparkling  for  very  wrath, 

**  lil  bear  thee  hence  from  this  accurBed  place, 
*'  For  woe  is  to  me,  to  see  mv  father's  face.*'    Malone. 
^  And  so  obsequious  will  thv  father  be,]     Obsequious  is  here 
careful  of  obsequies,  or  of  funeral  rites^    Johnson. 
In  the  same  sense  it  is  used  in  Hamlets 

"  ■  to  do  obsequious  sorrow."    Stbbvbns. 

7  Sad  for  the  loss  of  thee,]  The  old  copy  reads— -men  for  the 
loss,  &c.  Mr.  Rowe  made  the  alteration ;  but  I  think  we  might 
read: 

^        ■  so  obsequious  will  thy  father  be, 
*'  Man,  for  the  loss  of  thee,**  &c.    Stbbvbns. 
*As  Priam  was  for  all — ^]     I  having  but  one  son,  will  grieve 
as  much  for  that  one,  as  Priam,  who  had  many,  could  grieve  for 
many.    Johnson. 
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*  And  bloody  steel  grasp'd  in  their  ireful  hands, 
'  Are  at  our  backs ;  and  therefore  hence  amain. 

*  ExB*  Away !  for  vengeance  comes  along  wHdl 

them: 

*  Nay,  stay  not  to  expostulate,  make  speed ; 
Or  else  come  after.  111  away  before. 

*  K.  Hen.   Nay,  take  me  with  thee,  good  sweet 

Exeter; 
'  Not  that  I  fear  to  stay,  but  love  to  go 
'  Whither  the  queen  intends.     Fonrard ;  away  I 

\Exemt. 

SCENE  VI. 

The  Same. 

A  loud  Alarum.    Enter  Clifford,  wounded^. 

*  Clif.  Here  bums  my  candle  out»  ay,  here  it 

dies  \ 
Which,  while  it  lasted,  gave  King  Henry  lights 
O,  Lancaster !  I  fear  thy  overthrow. 
More  than  my  body*s  parting  with  my  soul. 
My  love,  and  fear,  glued  many  friends  to  thee ! 
'  And,  now  I  fall,  thy  tough  commixtures  melt'. 

9  Enter  Clifford,  tooundedJ]  The  quarto  adds,  *'  with  an 
arrow  in  his  neck.**  In  ridicule  of  this,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher 
have  introduced  Ralph,  the  grocer's  prentice^  in  The  Knight  of 
the  Burning  Pestle,  with  2l  forked  arrow  through  his  head  It  ap- 
pears, however,  from  Holinshed^  p.  664^  that  this  drcomstaiioe 
has  some  relation  to  the  truth :  "  The  lord  Clifford,  either  for 
heat  or  pune^  putting  off  his  gorget  suddenlie,  with  an  arrow  (m 
some  saie)  without  a  head,  was  striken  into  the  ihrote,  and  im- 
mediately rendered  his  spirit.'*    Stebvbns. 

'  Here  bums  my  candle  out^  ay,  here  it  dies,]     So^  in  the  fint 
part  of  this  play  : 

"  Here  dies  the  dusky  torch  of  Mortimer.*'    Stbbtevs. 

*  ---  THY  tough  commixtures  melt.]     Perhaps  better,  the  Umf^ 
coMmisture.    Johnson. 
.  The  quartos  read — '*  that  tough  commixture  melts.*' 

Stxevxns. 
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Impairing  Henry,  strengthening  mis-proud  York, 
The  common  people  swarm  like  summer  flies  ' : 
And  whither  fly  the  gnats,  but  to  the  sun  ^  ? 
And  who  shines  now  but  Henry's  enemies  ? 
O  Phoebus !  hadst  thou  never  given  consent^ 
That  Phaeton  should  check  thy  firy  steeds. 
Thy  burning  car  never  had  scorch'd  the  earth : 
And,  Henry,  hadst  thou  sway'd  as  kings  should  do, 
Or  as  thy  father,  and  his  father,  did. 
Giving  no  ground  unto  the  house  of  York, 

*  They  never  then  had  sprung  like  summer  flies  j 
'  I,  and  ten  thousand  in  this  luckless  realm. 
Had  left  no  mourning  widows  for  our  death. 
And  thou  this  day  hadst  kept  thy  chsdr  in  peace. 
For  what  doth  cherish  weeds  but  gentle  air  ? 

*  And  what  makes  robbers  bold,   but   too  much 

lenity  ? 
Bootless  are  plsdnts,  and  cureless  are  my  wounds ; 

*  No  way  to  fly,  nor  strength  to  hold  out  flight  ^ : 

3  The  common  people  swarm  like  summer  flies :]  This  line, 
which  is  not  in  the  folio,  was  recovered  from  the  old  play  by  Mr. 
Theobald.  The  context  shows^  that^  like  a  line  in  The  Second 
Part  of  King  Henry  VI.  it  was  omitted  by  the  negligence  of  the 
transcriber  or  compositor.    M alone. 

^  The  common  people  swarm  like  summer  flies : 
And  whither  fly  the  gnats,  but  to  the  sun  ?]     Hence,  perhaps, 
originated  the  following  passage  in  The  Bard  of  Gray : 

''  The  swarm  that  in  thy  noontide  beam  were  bom? 
"  Gone  to  salute  the  rising  mom.*'    Stbbvbns. 
*  O  Phoebus !  hadst  thou  never  given  consent — "]    The  Duke 
of  York  had  been  entrusted  by  Henrv  with  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment both  in  Ireland  and  France  ;  and  hence  perhaps  was  taught 
to  aspire  to  the  throne.    Malonb. 

^  No  way  to  fly,  nor  strength  to  hold  out  flight :]  This  line  is 
clear  and  proper  as  it  is  now  read ;  yet  perhaps  an  opposition  of 
images  was  meant,  and  Clifford  said : 

"  No  way  to  fly,  nor  strength  to  hold  OMlJigliti* 

Johnson. 
The  sense  of  the  original  reading  is^No  way  to  fly,  nor  with 
strength  sufficient  left  to  sustain  myself  in  flight,  if  there  were. 

Stbbvbns. 
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The  foe  is  merciless,  and  will  not  pity ; 
For,  at  their  hands,  I  have  deserved  no  fnty. 

*  The  air  hath  got  into  my  deadly  wounds. 

And  much  eflEiis^  of  blood  doth  make  me  feint  ;— 
Come,  York,  and  Richard,  Warwick,  and  the  rest; 

*  I  stabb'd  your  father*s  bosoms,  split  my  breast'. 

[He/amti. 

Alarum  and  Retreat.    Enter  Edwaild^  George^ 
Richard^  Montague^  Warwick^  and  Soldiers. 

'  EvfT.  Now  breathe  we,  lords  ® ;  good  fortune 

bids  us  pause, 
'  And  smooth  the  frowns  of  war'  with  peacefol 

looks. — 
Some  troops  pursue  the  bloody-minded  queen ; — 

*  That  led  calm  Henry,  though  he  were  a  king, 
'  As  doth  a  sail,  fill'd  mth  a  fretting  gust. 


7  I  stabb'd  your  ficaher's  bosoms,  split  my  breast.]    So  the 
folio.    The  quartos  read  : 

'^  I  stabb*d  your  father's,  moid  ccme  split  my  breast." 

Stbbtbvs. 
*  Now  breathe  we,  lords ;]     Instead  of  this  speech  the  qoartoB 
have  the  following : 

**  Thus  (iEur  onr  fortunes  keep  an  upwaid  coma^ 
*'  And  we  are  grac'd  with  wreaths  of  victory. 
**  Some  troops  pursue  the  bloody-minded  queen, 
**  That  now  towards  Berwick  doth  post  amain  :— 
*'  But  think  you  that  Cliflbrd  is  fled  away  with  them?" 

Stbbtkss. 
This  battle,  in  which  the  house  of  York  was  vicCorioiis,  wai 
fought  on  a  plain  between  Towton  and  Saxton,  on  the  29Ui  sC 
March^  (Palm  Sunday)  1461.     The  roval  army  consisted,  ac- 
cording to  Hall,  of  about  forty  thousana  men ;  and  the  yoong 
Duke  of  York's  forces  were  4S,760.     In  this  combat,   which 
lasted  fourteen  hours,  and  in  the  actions  of  the  two  MkwiBg 
days,  36,776  persons  are  said  to  have  been  killed ;  the  greater 
part  of  whom  were  undoubtedly  Lancastrians.    Malonb. 
9  And  SMOOTH  the  fbowns  of  was  — ]  So^  in  K.  Richanl  IIL : 
«•  Grim-visag*d  toar  hath  jmoo^A'a  his  iBriMedJrmdS 

Stbbvbvs. 
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'  Command  an  argosy  to  stem  the  waves. 

'  But  think  you,  lords,  that  Clifford  fled  with  them  ? 

ff^R.  No,  'tis  impos^ble  he  should  escape : 
For,  though  before  his  face  I  speak  the  words. 
Your  brother  Richard  mark'd  him  for  the  grave  ^ : 

*  And,  wheresoever  he  is,  he's  surely  dead. 

[^Clifford  groans  and  dies. 
Edjf.  Whose  soul  ^  is  that  which  takes  her  heavy 

leave  ? 
Rich.    A  deadly   groan,    like  life  and  death's 

departing^. 
EnfT.  See  who  it  is:  and,  now  the  battle's  ended. 
If  friend,  or  foe,  let  him  be  gently  us'd. 

^  Rich.   Revoke   that  doom  of  mercy,  for  'Us 
CHfTord ; 
^  Who  not  contented  that  he  lopp'd  the  branch 

*  In  hewing  Rutland  when  hb  leaves  put  forth  \ 

'  —  mark'd  him  for  the  grave :]  Young  has  transferred  this 
expression  to  Alonzo  in  The  Revenge : 

*'  This  only  marks  my  body  for  the  grave.** 

A  similar  phrase  occurs  in  Chapman*s  veision  of  the  fifth  Hiad ; 
'*  Our  bravest  foe  is  mark d for  deaths  he  cannot  long  sustain 
•*  My  violent  shaft — .'*     Stebvbns. 

*  Edvo,  Whose  soul,  &c.]  I  have  distinguished  this  and  the 
two  following  speeches  according  to  the  authority  of  the  quarto. 
The  folio  gave  all  to  Richard,  except  the  last  line  and  half. 

Stebvbns. 

I  have  also  followed  the  original  regulation,  because  it  seems 
absurd  that  Richard  should  first  say  to  his  brother,  or  to  one  of 
the  soldiers,  *'  See  who  it  is ;  "—and  then,  himself  declare  that 
it  is  Clifibrd ;  and  therefore  I  suppose  the  variation  in  the  folio 
arose,  not  from  Shakspeare,  but  from  some  negligence  or  inac* 
curacy  of  a  compositor  or  transcriber.    Malonb. 

s  —like  life  and  death's  departing.]  Sir  Thomas  Hanroer 
reads,  "  like  life  in  death  departing ;  **  which  Dr.  Warburton  has 
received.    Johmsok. 

The  ouartos  read,  like  life  and  death's  departure.    Stxbvbvs. 

"  —  like  life  and  death's  departing^   DeparHng,  for  separatum. 

Malonb. 

There  is  no  occasion  for  correction.  **  Till  death  us  depart  ** 
was  the  expression  in  the  old  Marriage  Service.     Farmer. 

^  In  hewing  Rutland  when  his  leaves  put  forth,]    It  is  manifest 
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*  But  set  his  murdering  knife  unto  the  root 

^  From  whence  that  tender  spray  did  sweetly  spring, 

*  I  mean,  our  princely  father,  duke  of  York. 

fFAR.  From  off  the  gates  of  York  fetch  down  the 
head. 
Your  father's  head,  which  Clifford  placed  there : 
^  Instead  whereof,  let  this  supply  the  room ; 
Measure  for  measure  must  be  answered. 

Ed^.  Bring  forth  that  fatal  screech*owl  to  our 
house, 
'  That  nothing  sung  but  death  to  us  and  ours  ^ : 

*  Now  death  shall  stop  his  dismal  threatening  sound, 
^  And  his  ill-boding  tongue  no  more  shall  speak. 

[Attendants  bring  the  Body  forward. 
War.  I  think  his  understandii^  is  berert : — 
Speak,   Clifford,   dost  thou  know  who  speaks  to 

thee  ? — 
Dark  cloudy  death  o'ershades  his  beams  of  life, 
And  he  nor  sees,  nor  hears  us  what  we  say. 

Rich.  O,  'would  he   did !   and  so,  perhaps,  he 
doth ; 

*  'Tis  but  his  policy  to  counterfeit, 

from  this  and  many  other  passages,  that  the  author  of  the  oU 
play,  where  the  corresponding  line  stands  thus : 

**  Who  killed  our  ietider  brother  Rutland — " 
imagined  that  Rutland  was  younger  than  George  and  Richard; 
whereas  he  was  in  fact  older  than  them  both,  being  the  Duke  ojf 
York's  second  son ;  in  consequence  of  which  he  bore  a  title  by 
courtesy ;  and  a  particular  stipulation  was  made  in  the  compact 
entered  into  between  Henry  and  the  Duke  of  York,  that  RutUmd, 
as  well  as  his  elder  brother  Edward  Earl  of  March,  should  swear 
to  the  due  obsen'ance  of  the  agreement.  Shakspeare  has,  we 
see,  fallen  into  the  same  error  ;  as  have  Habington  in  his  nervous 
and  elegant  History  of  Edward  IV.  and  several  other  historiaoi 
and  poets.     Malonb. 

5  —  screech-owL  to  our  house. 

That     NOTHING     SUNG    BUT     DEATH,     &C.]        So,     iu     KlOff 

Richard  III.: 

••  Out  on  you,  oxds  J  nothing  but  songs  of  deaikf  " 

Stxsvbns. 
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*  Because  he  would  avoid  such  bitter  taunts 

*  Which  in  the  time  of  death  he  gave  our  father. 

Geo.   If  so  thou  think*st,  vex  him  with  eager 

words  ^. 
Rich.  Clifford,  ask  mercy,  and  obtain  no  grace. 
Edjt.  Clifford,  repent  in  bootless  penitence. 
War.  Clifford,  devise  excuses  for  thy  faults. 
Geo.  While  we  devise  fell  tortures  for  thy  faults. 
*  Rich.  Thou  didst  love  York,  and  I  am  son  to 

York. 
Edjt.  Thou  pitied*st  Rutland,  I  will  pity  thee. 
Geo.  Where's  captain  Margaret,  to  fence  you 

now.^ 
War.  They  mock  thee,  Clifford !  swear  as  thou 

wast  wont. 
'  Rich.  What,  not  an  oath  ?  nay,  then  the  world 

goes  hard, 

*  When  Clifford  cannot  spare  his  friends  an  oath  :t— 
I  know  by  that,  he's  dead ;  And,  by  my  soul, 

*  If  this  right  hand  would  buy  two  hours*  life. 
That  I  in  all  despite  might  rail  at  him, 

*  This  hand  should  chop  it  off;  and  with  the  issuing 

blood 
Stifle  the  villain,  whose  unstaunched  thirst 
York  and  young  Rutland  could  not  satisfy. 

War.  Ay,  but  he's  dead :  Off  with  the  traitor's 

head. 
And  rear  it  in  the  place  your  father's  stands. — 
And  now  to  London  with  triumphant  march. 
There  to  be  crowned  England's  royal  king. 
'  From  whence   shall    Warwick   cut   the    sea  to. 

France, 
And  ask  the  lady  Bona  for  thy  queen : 

^  —  BAQBR  words.]     Saiir  words;  words  of  asperitv. 

JoaNsoK. 
So,  in  Hamlet: 

"  It  is  a  nipping  and  an  eager  air.**    Stebvbns. 
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So  shalt  thou  sinew  both  these  lands  together; 
'  And,  having  France  thy  fnend,  thoa  shalt  not 

dread 
The  scattered  foe,  that  hopes  to  rise  again ; 
For  though  they  cannot  greatly  sting  to  hurt, 
Yet  look  to  have  them  buz,  to  offend  thine  ears. 
First,  will  I  see  the  coronation ; 
'  And  then  to  Britanny  111  cross  the  seas 
To  effect  this  marriage,  so  it  please  my  lord. 
Ed¥f.  Even  as  thou  wUt,  sweet  Warwick,  let  it 

be: 

*  For  on  thy  shoulder  do  1  build  my  seat ; 

*  And  never  will  I  undertake  the  thing, 

*  Wherein  thy  counsel  and  consent  is  wanting. — 

*  Richard,  I  will  create  thee  duke  of  Gloster ; — 

'  And  Geoi^e,  of  Clarence ; — ^Warwick,  as  ouiself, 
'  Shall  do,  and  undo,  as  him  pleaseth  best. 
Rich.  Let  me  be  duke  of  Clarence ;  Geoige  of 
Gioster ; 
For  Gloster's  dukedom  is  too  ominous  ^« 

7  And  then  to  Britanny  1*11  cross  the  sea,]  Thus  the  fidio.  The 
Quartos  thus : 

*'  And  afterward  I'll  cross  the  seas  to  France.** 

Stbbthis. 

*  — too  ominous.]  Alluduig/perhaps,  to  the  deaths  ofThs- 
mas  of  Woodstock,  and  Humphrey,  Dukes  of  Gioster. 

Stsbtbws. 

The  author  of  the  original  play,  in  which  this  line  is  fooai 
probably  had  here  a  passage  in  Hairs  Chronicle  in  his  thongtot 
"  It  seemeth  to  many  men  that  the  name  and  title  of  doaocslflr 
hath  bene  unfortunate  and  unluckie  to  diverse,  whiche  for  their 
honor  have  bene  erected  by  creation  of  princes  to  thai  stUe  and 
dignitie ;  as  Hugh  Spencer,  Thomas  of  Woocbtodce^  spo  tokme 
Ekiwarde  the  thirde,  and  this  duke  Humphrey,  [who  was  nUed 
at  Bury ;]  whiche  three  persons  by  miserable  de^h  finished  their 
daies ;  and  after  them  king  Richard  the  iii.  idso  duke  of  Gloa- 
cester,  in  civil  warre  was  slaine  and  confounded ;  so  that  this 
name  of  Gloucester  is  taken  for  an  unhappie  and  unfortunate 
stile,  as  the  proverbe  speaketh  of  Sejanes  horse,  whose  ryder  wss 
ever  unhorsed,  and  whose  possessor  was  ever  brought  to  unserie.* 

Maloui. 
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War.  Tut,  that's  a  foolish  observation ; 
Richard,  be  duke  of  Gloster :  Now  to  London, 
To  see  these  honours  in  possession.  \Exeunt. 


ACT  III.    SCENE  I. 

A  Chace  in  the  North  of  England. 

Enter  T\vo  Keepers^,  with   Cross-bows  in  their 

Hands. 

*  1  Keep.  Under  this  thick -grown  brake  ^  well 
shroud  ourselves ; 

9  —  (100  Keepers^"]  In  the  folio,  instead  of  two  keepers^  we 
have,  through  negligence,  the  names  of  the  penons  who  repre- 
sented these  characters ;  ShMo  and  Humphrey.  Hmnphrey  was 
HomphreyJeaflfes,  as  appears  from  Mr.  Henslowe's  MS.  For 
Sinklo,  see  vol.  v.  p.  S67,  n.  7.     Malonb. 

Dr.  Grey  obsenres  from  Hall  and  Holinshed,  that  the  name  of 
the  person  who  took  King  Henry,  was  Cantlowe.  See  Mr.  T^r- 
whitt*8  note  on  the  first  scene  in  The  Taming  of  a  Shrew. 

I  learn  also  from  one  of  the  Paston  Letters,  vol.  i.  p.  249,  that 
Giles  Senctlowe  was  among  the  persons  then  in  Scotland  with 
the  Queen.    Strbvbms. 

One  Giles  Santlowe,  Esquire,  is  among  those  attainted  by  King 
Edward's  first  parliament,  and  may  possibly  be  here  meant,  but 
no  penoo  of  that  name  seems  to  have  been  any  way  concerned 
m  the  capture  of  the  late  king ;  who,  according  to  W.  Wyrcester, 
was  actually  taken  in  Lancashire^  by  two  knights  named  John 
Talbois  and  Richard  Tunstall,---July,  1464.  Drummond  of 
Hawthomden  observes,  it  was  recorded  **  that  a  son  of  Sir  Ed- 
ward Talbots  apprehended  him  as  he  sat  at  dinner  in  Wadding- 
town*haU ;  and  like  a  common  malefiictor,  with  his  legs  under 
the  horse's  bell^,  guarded  him  toward  London.*'  It  is  a  more 
certain  fsct,  which  I  have  from  records  in  the  Duchy  Office,  that 
King  Edward  granted  to  Sir  James  Harrington  a  rent-duuve  of 
one  hundred  pounds  out  of  his  lordship  of  Rowland  in  Lancashire, 
in  reoompence  of  his  great  and  laborious  diligence  about  the  cap- 
ture and  detention  of  the  king's  great  traitor,  rebel  and  enemy, 
latdy  called  Henry  the  Sxth,  made  bythe  said  James ;  and  like- 
wise annuities  to  Richard  Talbot,   Thomas   Talbot,    Esquires, 
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*  For  through  this  laund^  anon  the  deer  will  come ; 
'  And  in  this  covert  will  we  make  our  stand, 

'  Culling  the  principal  of  all  the  deer. 

*  2  Keep.  Til  stay  above  the  hill,  so  both  maj 

shoot. 

*  \  Keep.  That  cannot  be ;  the  noise  of  thj 

cross-bow  ** 

*  Will  scare  the  herd,  and  so  my  shoot  is  lost. 

*  Here  stand  we  both,  and  sum  we  at  the  best : 

*  And,  for  the  time  shall  not  seem  tedious, 

*  rU  tell  thee  what  befell  me  on  a  day, 

*  In  this  self-place  where  now  we  mean  to  stand. 

'  2  Keep.  Here  comes  a  man,  let*s  stay  till  he  be 
past^. 

Talbot,  and  Livesey,  for  their  services  in  the  same  capture. 
See  also,  Rymer*s  Foedera,  xi.  548.  Henry  had  for  some  time 
been  harboured  by  James  Maychell  of  Crakenthorpe,  Wcstmore* 
land,  ib.  575.  It  seems  clear,  however,  that  the  present  scene 
is  to  be  placed  near  the  Scottish  border.  The  Kine  himself  wKfi : 
"  From  Scotland  am  I  stoFn,  even  of  pare  Jove ; " 
And  Hall  (and  Holinshed  after  him)  tells  us  "  He  w»  no 
sooner  entered  [into  England]  but  he  was  koowen  and  taken  of 
one  Cantlow,  and  brought  toward  the  king."     Ritsov. 

'  —  brake — ^]  A  brake  anciently  signified  a  thickei.  So,  ii 
A  Midsummer-Night's  Dream  :  "  This  green  ploc  shall  be  our 
stage,  this  hawthorn  brake  our  tiring  house.*'  Again  :  **  Enter 
into  that  brake,  and  so  every  one  according  to  his  cue.**  See  tbe 
latter  part  of  a  note  on  Measure  for  Measore,  voL  t.  p.  248,  n.  1 

Stbbvbms. 

*  —  this  LAUND — ]     Laund  means  the  same  as  looms  Kjbk 

extended  between  woods. 

So,  in  the  old  play  of  Orlando  Furioso,  1594< : 

*'  And  that  they  trace  the  shady  knmds^**  &€• 
Again: 

"  Tread  she  these  iotoiu/j,  kind  Flora  boasts  her  pride." 

SraEVBiiit 
'  —  the  noise  of  thy  cross-bow—]     The  poet  appean  not  to 
have  forgot  the  secrets  of  his  former  profession. 
So,  in  The  Merry  Devil  of  Edmonton,  1608 : 

" Did  I  not  hear  a  bam  go  ofl^  and  the  buck  bmy?  " 

Stbbvbml 
4  ^  let's  stay  till  he  be  past.]     So  the  folio.    The  quartos  read : 
"  — —  lets  listen  him  a  while."    Stbbvbws. 
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Enter  King  Henry^  disguised^  with  a  Prayer-book. 

K.  Hen.  From  Scotland  am  I  stoFn,  even  of  pure 
love, 

*  To  greet  mine  own  land  with  my  wishful  sight  \ 

*  No,  Harry,  Harry,  'tis  no  land  of  thine ; 

*  Thy  place  is  fill'd,  thy  scepter  wrung  from  thee, 

*  Thy  balm  wash'd  off*,   wherewith    thou    wast 

anointed : 
No  bending  knee  will  call  thee  Csesar  now, 

*  No  humble  suitors  press  to  speak  for  right, 

*  No,  not  a  man  comes  for  redress  of  thee  ; 
For  how  can  I  help  them,  and  not  myself? 

*  1  Keep.  Ay,  here's  a  deer  whose  skin's  a  keeper's 
fee: 

*  This  is  the  quondam  king  ^ ;  let's  seize  upon  him. 


^  To  greet  mine  own  land  with  my  wishful  sight.]     So  the 
folio.     'Hie  quartos  perhaps  better^  thus : 

•*  And  thus  disguis'd  to  greet  mv  native  land.**  Stbevens. 
^  Thy  balm  wash'd  off,]     This  is  an  image  very  frequent  in  the 
works  of  Shakspeare.     So  again,  in  this  scene : 

**  I  was  anointed  king.'* 
It  is  common  in  these  plays  to  find  the  same  images,  whether 
Jocular  or  serious,  frequently  recurring.     Johnson. 
So^  in  King  Richard  II. : 

"  Not  all  the  water  in  the  rough  rude  sea 
*'  Can  wash  the  balm  from  an  anointed  king.'* 
It  is  observable  that  this  line  is  one  of  those  additions  to  the 
original  play,  which  are  found  in  the  folio,  and  not  in  the  quarto. 

Malonb. 
7  This  is  the  auoNDAM  ring;  &c.]     Thus  the  folio.    The 
quartos  thus : 

"  Ay,  marry,  sir,  here's  a  deer ;  his  skin  is  a 

^'  Keeper's  fee.     Sirrah  stand  close  ;  for  as  I  think, 

'^  This  is  the  king,  king  Edward  hath  depos'd." 

Steevens. 
Quondam  had  not  in  Shakspeare's  time  uniformly  acquired  a 
ludicrous  sense.  "  Make  them  quondams  (says  Latimer  in  one  of 
his  Sermons),  out  with  them,  cast  them  out  of  their  office."  And 
in  another  place :  '*  He  will  have  every  man  a  quondam^  as  he  is. 
As  for  my  quondamship  I  thank  God  that  he  gaue  me  the  grace  to 

VOL.  XVIII.  2  G 
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*  K.  Hes.  Let  me  embrace  these  sour  adveni- 

ties^; 

*  For  wise  men  say,  it  is  the  wisest  course. 

*  2  Keep.  Why  linger  we  ?  let  us  lay  hands  iqMi 

him. 

*  1  Keep.  Forbear  a  while ;  we'll  hear  a  litde 

more. 
K^  Hen.  My  queen,  and  son,  are  gone  to  Fnoci 
for  aid ; 
And,  as  I  hear,  tiie  great  commanding  Warwidc 

*  Is  thither  gone,  to  crave  the  French  kixig*s  aster 

*  To  wife  for  Iklward :  If  this  news  be  true, 

'  Poor  queen,  and  son,  your  labour  is  but  lost ; 
'  For  Warwick  is  a  subtle  orator, 
'  And  Lewis  a  prince  soon  won  with  moving  words. 
'  By  this  account,  then,  Margaret  may  vnn  him ; 
'  For  she's  a  woman  to  be  pitied  much : 

*  Her  sighs  will  make  a  battery  in  his  breast ; 

*  Her  tears  will  pierce  into  a  marble  heart ; 

*  The  tiger  will  be  mild,  while  she  doth  mM>um'; 

*  And  Nero  will '  be  tdnted  with  remorse, 

*  To  hear,  and  see,  her  plaints,  her  brinish  tears. 

come  by  it,  by  so  honest  a  meanes  as  I  did ;  I  thanke  Mm  fcr 
myne  owne  quondamship,  and  as  for  them  1  will  not  hane  thcfi 
made  quondams,  if  they  discharge  their  office.  I  would  haoetboi 
doe  their  duety.  I  would  haue  no  more  quandamu,  «  Ood  iidp 
me/'  Fol.  53. 
Again,  in  Wamer*8  Albion's  England,  b.  v.  ch.  88^  1802: 
*'  Not  knights  alone,  but  prelates  too,  and  queens  wfaoeof 

were  twain, 
••  The  quondam  et  in  esse  queenes— .**     Holt  Whiti. 
*  —  tliese  sour  adversities ;]    The  old  copy  reads — ike  u0^ 
adversaries.     Stbevens. 

Corrected  by  Mr.  Pope.    Malomb. 

9  The  tiger  will  be  mild,  while  she  doth  moam ;]    Scs  i* 
Othello : 

"  •—  She  will  sing  the  savagenen  out  of  a  bear.** 

STsarns. 
'  And  Nero  will—]    Perhaps  we  might  better  read— i<  Vm 
will—.    Stbbvbms. 
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*  Ay,  but  she's  come  tx)  beg ;  Warwick,  to  give : 
She,  on  his  left  side,  craving  aid  for  Henry ; 
He,  on  his  right,  asking  a  \iile  for  Edward. 

She  weeps,  and  says — her  Henry  is  deposed ; 
He  smiles,  and  says — his  Edward  is  installed ; 

*  That  she,  poor  wretch,  for  grief  can  speak  no 

more: 

*  Whiles  Warwick  tells  hi^  title,  smooths  the  wrong, 

*  Inferreth  arguments  of  mighty  strength  ^ ; 

*  And,  in  conclusion,  wins  the  king  from  her, 

*  With  promise  of  his  sister,  and  what  else, 

*  To  strengthen  and  support  king  Edw^'s  place. 

*  O  Margaret  ^  thus  'twiU  be ;  and  thou,  poor  soul, 

*  Art  then  forsaken,  as  thou  went'st  forlpm. 

2  Keep.  Say,  what  art  thou,  that  talk  st  of  kings 

and  queens.^ 
'  K.  Hen.  More  than  I  seem,  and  less  than  I  was 

bom"  to  * : 

*  A  man  at  least,  for  less  I  should  not  be  ^ ; 
And  men  may  talk  of  kings,  and  why  not  I  ? 

*  2  Keep.  Ay,  but  thou  talk'st  as  if  thou  wert  a 
king. 

*  Inferreth  arguments  of  mighty  strength  ;}  In  the  former  Act 
was  the  same  line : 

'*  Inferring  arguments  of  mighty  force.*'  Johnson. 
This  repetition,  like  many  others  in  these  two  plays,  seems  to 
have  arisen  from  Shakspeare*s  first  copying  his  origmal  as  it  lay 
before  him,  and  afterwards  in  subsequent  passages  (added  to  the 
old  matter)  introducing  expressions  which  had  struck  him  in  pre- 
ceding scenes.    In  the  old  play  the  line  occurs  but  once. 

Malonx. 

3  O  Margaret,  &c.]  The  piet^  of  Henry  scarce  interests  us 
more  for  his  misfortunes,  than  this  his  constant  solicitude  for  the 
welfare  of  his  deceitful  Queen.    Stebvbns. 

4  —  less  than  I  was  bom  to :]  Thus  the  folio.  The  quartos 
thus : 

"  — —  for  less  I  should  not  be.*'    Stbbtxhs. 
^  — •  for  less  I  should  not  be ;]     Such  is  the  reading  of  the 
folio.    The  quartos  thus  : 

"  — —  and  more  I  cannot  be."    Stbxtbvs. 

2  g2 
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*  K.  Hes.  Why,  so  I  am,  in  mind  ^ ;  and  thtf's 

enough^. 
2  Keep.  But,  if  thou  be  a  king,  where  is  % 

crown? 
K.  Hen.  My  crown  is  in  my  heart,  not  on  nrf 

head; 

*  Not  decked  with  diamonds,  and  Indian  stones, 

*  Nor  to  be  seen :  *  my  crown  is  calFd,  content; 

*  A  crown  it  is,  that  seldom  kings  enjoy. 

'  2  Keep.  Well,  if  you  be  a  king  crown'd  witii 
content. 
Your  crown  content,  and  you,  must  be  contented 

*  To  go  along  with  us ;  for,  as  we  think, 
'  You  are  the  king,  king  Edward  hath  deposed ; 
'  And  we  his  subjects,  sworn  in  all  aUegiance ', 

*  Will  apprehend  you  as  his  enemy. 

*  K.  Hen.  But  did  you  never  swear,  and  break 

an  oath  ? 

*  2  Keep.  No,  never  such  an  oath,  nor  will  not 

now. 

*  K.  Hen.  Where  did  you  dwell,  when  I  was 

king  of  England  ? 

*  2  Keep.  Here  in  this  country,  where  we  now 

remain. 

*  K.  Hen.  I  was  anointed  king  at  nine  montlis 

old; 

*  My  father  and  my  grandfather,  were  kings ; 

^  —  but  thou  talk*st  as  if  thou  wert  a  king. 
A'.  Hen.  Why,  so  I  am,  in  mind;]    There  seems  to  ben 
allusion  here,  to  a  line  in  an  old  song  by  Sir  Edward  Dyer: 
••  My  mind  to  me  a  kingdom  is."     M alonb. 
See  Dr.  Percy's  Reliques  of  Ancient  English  Poetry,  8d  edit 
vol.  i.  p.  293.     Stbevens. 

7  — -  and  that's  enough.]     So  t^e  folio.    The  quartos  thus : 

"  —  though  not  in  show."    Stebvsns. 
'  And  we  his  subjects,  &c.]     So  the  folio.     The  quartos  thus: 
**  And  therefore  we  charge  you  in  God's  name,  and  the 

king's, 
"  To  go  along  with  as  unto  the  officers."     Stbevens. 
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*  And  you  were  sworn  true  subjects  unto  me  : 

*  And,  tell  me  then,  have  you  not  broke  your  oaths  ? 

*  1  Keep.  No  ; 

For  we  were  subjects,  but  while  you  were  king. 

*  K.  Hen.  Why,  am  I  dead  ?  do  I  not  breathe  a 

man? 

*  Ah,  simple  men,  you  know  not  what  you  swear. 

*  Look,  as  I  blow  this  feather  from  my  face, 

*  And  as  the  air  blows  it  to  me  again  ^ 

*  Obeying  with  my  wind  when  I  do  blow, 

*  And  yielding  to  another  when  it  blows, 

*  Commanded  always  by  the  greater  gust ; 

*  Such  is  the  lightness  of  you  common  men. 

*  But  do  not  break  your  oaths ;  for,  of  that  sin 

*  My  mild  entreaty  shall  not  make  you  guilty. 

*  Go  where  you  will,  the  king  shall  be  commanded; 

*  And  be  you  kings ;  command,  and  Til  obey. 

*  1  Keep.  We  are  true  subjects  to  the    king, 

king  Edward. 

*  K.  Hen.  So  would  you  be  again  to  Henry, 

*  If  he  were  seated  as  king  Edward  is. 

1  Keep.  We  charge  you,  in  God's  name,  and  in 
the  king's  \ 
To  go  with  us  unto  the  officers. 

*K.  Hen.  In  God's  name,  lead^;   your  king's 
name  be  obey'd : 

9  Look,  as  I  blow  this  feather  from  my  face. 
And  as  the  air  blows  it  to  me  again,  &c.]  So,  in  The  Winter's 
Tale: 

"  I  am  a  feather  for  each  wind  that  blows.**     Malonb. 
'  —  and  IN  the  king's,]     The  preposition — iw,  which  is  want- 
ing in  the  old  copy,  I  have  supplied  for  the  sake  of  metre. 

Stebvbns. 
^  In  God's  name,  lead ;  &c.]     So  the  folio.     Instead  of  this 
speech,  the  quartos  have  the  following : 

"  God's  name  be  fulfiU'd,  your  king's  name  be 
'*  Obey'd ;  and  be  you  kings ;  command,  and  1*11  obey." 

Stebvbns. 
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*  And  what  God  will,  then  let  your  king  perform ; 

*  And  what  he  win,  I  humbly  yield  unto  •  [^Extma. 


SCENE  H. 

London.    A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  King  Edward^  Glostbr^  Clarence,  mid 

Lady  Grey. 

'  K.  Edtf.  Brother  of  Gloster,  at  Saint  Albans' 
field 

*  This  lady*s  husband,  sir  John  Grey  ^,  was  slain. 
His  lands  then  seiz'd  on  by  the  conqueror : 
Her  suit  is  now,  to  repossess  those  lands  ; 

*  Which  we  in  justice  cannot  well  deny. 
Because  in  quarrel  of  the  house  of  York 

'  The  worthy  gentleman  did  lose  his  life  ^. 


s  —  sir  John  Grey,]    Vid.  Hall,  Thhd  Yeu-  of  Edwvd  IV. 
iblio  5.     It  was  hitherto  falsely  printed  Richard.     Popb. 
4  His  lands  then  seiz'd  on  by  the  coNauEKOR : 

Her  Ruit  is  now,  to  repossess  those  lands ; 

Which  we  injustice  cannot  well  deny. 

Because  in  quarrel  of  the  house  of  York 

The  worthy  gentleman  did  lose  his  life.]  This  is  in  eteiy 
particular  a  falsification  of  history.  Sir  John  Grey  fell  in  tbe 
second  battle  of  St.  Albans,  which  was  fought  on  Shrove-Tuesdif, 
Feb.  17,  14^-1,  fighting  on  the  side  of  King  Henry  f  and  so  fair 
is  it  from  being  true  that  his  lands  were  seized  by  the  conqueror, 
(Queen  Margaret,)  that  they  were  in  fact  seized  by  the  Terf  po^ 
son  who  now  speakft,  after  his  great  victory  at  Towton,  on  the 29th 
of  March,  1461.    The  present  scene  is  laid  in  1464. 

Shakspeare  in  new  moulding  this  play  followed  iroplidtlj  b* 
author,  (for  these  five  lines,  with  only  a  slight  variation  in  the 
third,  and  fifth,  are  found  in  the  old  play,)  without  giving  him* 
self  the  trouble  to  examine  the  history ;  but  a  few  years  ito- 
wards,  when  he  had  occasion  to  write  his  Richard  III.  and  wtf 
not  warped  by  a  preceding  misrepresentation  of  another  writer,  be 
stated  from  the  chronicles  this  matter  truly  as  it  was ;  and  tbii  ii 
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Glo.  Your  highness  shall  do  well,  to  grant  her 
suit; 

*  It  were  dishonour,  to  deny  it  her. 

K.  Edtf.  It  were  no  less ;  but  yet  I'll  make  a 
pause. 

*  Glo.  Yea  !  is  it  so  *  ? 

I  see,  the  lady  hath  a  tfaing  to  graont. 
Before  the  king  will  grant  her  humble  suit. 

Clar.  He  knows  &e  game :  How  true  he  keeps 
the  wind  ?  \Anit. 

Glo.  Silence!  \Asidc. 

*  K.  EnjT.  Widow,  We  will  ccmsider  *  of  your  suit ; 
'  And  come  some  other  time,  to  know  our  mind. 

'  L.  Grey.  Right  gracious  lord,  I  cannot  brook 
delay : 

*  May  it  please  your  highness  to  resolve  me  now ; 
'  And  what  your  pleasure  is,  shall  satisfy  me. 

*  Glo.  [Aside.']  Ay,  widow  ?  then  Til  warrant  you 

all  your  lands, 
'  An  if  what  pleases  him,  shall  pleasure  yoo. 

*  Fight  closer,  or,  good  faith,  you'll  catch  a  blow. 

*  Clar.  I  fear  her  not,  unless  she  chance  to  fall. 

\As%de. 

one  of  the  nomerous  circa  instances  that  prove  incontestablyy  in 
my  apprehension,  that  he  was  not  the  original  author  of  this  and 
the  preceding  play. 

In  Krog  Richard  III.  Act  I.  9c.  ni.  Richard  addressing  himself 
to  Queen  Elizabeth,  (the  lady  Grey  of  the  present  Scene,)  says: 
"  In  all  which  time  you^  and  your  husband  Grey^ 
•*  Were  factious^r  the  house  of  Lancaster  ; 
"  (And  Rivers  so  were  you  :)— was  not  your  husband 
'^  ki  Margaret*s  battle  at  Saint  Albans  slain  ?  ** 
He  calls  it  Margaret's  battle^  because  she  waa  there  victorious. 

Malonb. 
^  Glo,  Yea !  is  it  so  ?  &e.]     So  the  folio.    The  quartos  read 
with  the  following  variations : 

"  Glo,  \,  18  the  wind  in  that  door  ? 
"  Clarence,  I  see  the  lady/*  &c.     Stebvbns. 
•  Widow,  we  will  consider — "]  This  is  a  very  lively  and  spritely 
dialogue ;  the  reciprocation  is  quicker  than  is  common  in  Shak- 
speare.    Johnson. 
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*  Glo.  God  forbid  that !  for  hell  take  vantages. 

*  K.  Edu^  How  many  children  hast  thou,  widow? 

tell  me. 
Clar.  I  think,  he  means  to  beg  a  child  of  her. 

.  \Asik. 
Glo.  Nay,  whip  me  then ;  hell  rather  give  her 

two.  \Anit. 

L.  Grey.  Three,  my  most  gracious  lord. 
Glo.  You  shall  have  four,  if  you'll  be  rul'd  by 

him.  [Aside. 

*  K.  Edit.  'Twere  pity,  they  should  lose  their 

father's  land. 
L.  Grey.  Be  pitiful,  dread  lord,  and  grant  it  then. 
K.  Edjf.  Lords,  give  us  leave ;  Til  try  this  widow's 

wit. 
Glo.  Ay,  good  leave  have  you  ^ ;  for  you  will  have 
leave, 
'  Till  youth  take  leave,  and  leave  you  to  the  crutch. 
\Gloster  and  Clarence  retire  to  the  other 
side. 

*  K.  EofT.  Now  tell  me,  madam,  do  you  love 

your  children  ? 

*  L.  Grey.  Ay,  full  as  dearly  as  I  love  myself. 

*  K.  Edtf.  And  would  you  not  do  much,  to  do 

them  good  ^ 

*  L.  Grey.  To  do  them  good,  I  would  sustain 

some  harm. 

*  K.  EDn\  Then  get  your  husband's  lands,  to  do 

them  good. 

*  L.  Grey.  Therefore  I  came  unto  your  majesty. 
K.  Edw.  Ill  tell  you  how  these  lands  are  to  be  got 

*  L.  Grey.  So  shall  you  bind  me  to  your  lugh- 

ness'  service. 


7  ..  GOOD  LEAVE  have  you  ;]     So,  in  King  John : 

"  Good  leave  ;  good  Philip/* 
Good  leave  y  arc  words  implying  readiness  of  assent.    Ste  evens. 
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*  K.  Eofr.  What  service  wilt  thou  do  me,  if  I 

give  them  ? 

*  L.  Grey.  What  you  command,  that  rests  in  me 

to  do. 

*  K.  Edit.  But  you  will  take  exceptions  to  my 

boon. 

*  L.  Grey.  No,  gracious  lord,  except  I  cannot 

doit. 

*  K.  Edw.  Ay,  but  thou  canst  do  what  I  mean 

to  ask. 

*  L.  Grey.  Why,  then  I  will  do  what  your  grace 

commands. 

*  Glo.  He  plies  her  hard ;  and  much  rain  wears 

the  m  arble  ® .  \Aside. 

*  Clar.  As  red  as  fire  !  nay,  then  her  wax  must 

melt.  \Aside. 

X.  Grey.  Why  stops  my  lord  ?  shall  I  not  hear 

my  task  ? 
K.  Edw.  An  easy  task  ;  'tis  but  to  love  a  king. 
L.  Grey.  That's  soon  perform'd,  because  I  am  a 

subject. 
K.  Edif.  Why  then,  thy  husband's  lands  I  freely 

give  thee. 
L.  Grey.  I  take  my  leave  with  many  thousand 

thanks. 
Glo.  The  match  is  made;  she  seals  it  with  a 

curt'sy. 

*  K.  Edw.  But  stay  thee,  'tis  the  fruits  of  love  I 

mean. 

*  L.  Grey.  The  fruits  of  love  I  mean,  my  loving 

liege. 

*  K.  Edw.  Ay,  but,  I  fear  me,  in  another  sense. 
What  love,  think'st  thou,  I  sue  so  much  to  get  ^ 

®  —  much  rain  wears  the  miirble.]     So,  in  Watson*s  47th 
Sonnet : 

'*  In  time  the  marble  tveares  with  weakest  showres." 

See  note  in  Dodsley's   Collection   of  Old  Plays,  edit.  1780^ 
vol.  3di.  p.  387.     SxEtvENiJ. 
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*  L.  Grey.   My  love  till  death  ^    my  humble 

thanks,  my  prayers ; 
'  That  love,  which  virtae  begs,  and  lartae  grants. 
K.  Edw.  No,  by  my  troth,  I  did  not  mean  such 
love. 

*  L.  Grey.  Why,  then  you  mean  not  as  I  thought 

you  did. 

*  K.  Edw.  But  now  you  partly  may  perceive  my 

mind. 

*  L.  Grey.  My  mind  will  never  grant  what  1 

perceive 

*  Your  highness  aims  at,  if  I  aim  aright. 

K.  Ed0^.  To  tell  thee  plain,  I  aim  to  He  with 
thee. 

*  L.  Grey.  To  tell  you  plain,  I  had  rather  fie  in 

prison. 

K.  Edw.  Why,  then  thoushalt  not  have  thy  hus- 
band's lands. 

X.  Grey.  Why,  then  mine  honesty  shall  be  my 
dower; 
For  by  that  loss  I  will  not  purchase  them. 

'  K.  Edw.  Therein  thou  wrong'st  thy  children 
mightily. 

L.Grey.  Herein  your  highness  wrongs  both  them 
and  me. 
But,  mighty  lord,  this  merry  inclination 

*  Accords  not  with  the  sadness '  of  my  suit ; 
Please  you  dismiss  me,  either  with  ay,  (^  no. 

K.  Edw.  Ay ;  if  thou  wilt  say  ay,  to  my  request : 
No ;  if  thou  dost  say  no,  to  my  demand. 


9  My  love  till  death,  &c.]    The  variation  is  here  worth  noliiig. 
In  the  old  play  we  here  find— 

'*  My  humble  service,  such  as  subjects  owe, 
"  And  the  laws  command.'*     Malovb. 
'  —  the  SADNB8S— ]    i.  e.   the  lerioueness.    So^  in  Romeo 
and  Juliet : 

*'  Tell  me  in  sadness  who  is  she  you  kiv«.**    Stbktsv*. 
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L.  Gkbt.  Then,  no,  my  lord.  My  suit  is  at  an 
end. 

*  Glo.  The  vidow  likes  him  not,  she  knits  her 

brows.  [Aside. 

Clar.  He  iii  the  bluntest  wooer  in  Christendom. 
[Aside. 

'  K,  Edw.  [Aside^  Her  looks  do  argue  her  re- 
plete with  modesty  * ; 

*  Her  words  do  show  her  wit  incomparable ; 

*  All  her  perfections  challenge  sovereignty  ; 
One  way,  or  other,  she  is  for  a  king ; 

And  she  shall/be  my  love,  or  else  my  queen. — 
Say,  that  king  Edward  take  thee  for  his  queen  ? 
L.  Grey.  'Tis  better  said  than  done,  my  gracious 
lord: 
I  am  a  subject  fit  to  jest  withal, 
But  far  un^t  to  be  a  sovereign. 

K.  Edw.  Sweet  widow,  by  my  state  I  swear  to 
thee, 
I  speak  no  more  than  what  my  soul  intends  ; 
And  that  is,  to  enjoy  thee  for  my  love. 

L.  Grey.  And  that  is  more  than  I  will  yield 
unto: 

*  I  know,  I  am  too  mean  to  be  your  queen ; 
And  yet  too  good  to  be  your  concubine". 

*  Her  looks  do  argue  her  replete  with  modesty  \\  So  the 
folia.    The  quartos  read  : 

"  Her  looks  are  all  replete  with  majetty."     Stbbvbns. 

'  And  yet  too  good  to  be  your  concubine.]  So,  in  Warner's 
Albion's  England,  16D2,  b.  vii.  chap,  xxxir.  : 

"  HiB  plea  was  love,  my  suit  was  land  -.  1  plie  hin,  he  plies  me ; 

"  Too  boce  to  be  his  queen,  too  good  hii  concubine  to  be." 

Sh^speare,  howerer,  adopted  the  words  Trom  Stowe's  Chro- 
nicle.    Steevens. 

These  words,  which  are  found  in  the  old  play,  (except  that  we 
have  there  bad,  instead  of  mraa.)  were  taken  bv  the  author  of 
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K.  Edw.  You  cavil,  widow;  I   did  mean,  my 

queen. 
X.  Grey.  Twill  grieve   your  grace,    my    sods 

should  call  you — father. 
K.  Edw.  No  more,  than  when  thy  daughters 
call  thee  mother. 
Thou  art  a  widow  \  and  thou  hast  some  children ; 
And,  by  God's  mother,  I,  being  but  a  bachelor. 
Have  other  some :  why,  'tis  a  happy  thing 
To  be  the  father  unto  many  sons. 
'  Answer  no  more,  for  thou  shalt  be  my  queen. 
Glo.  The  ghostly  father  now  hath  done  hb  shrift 

Clar.  When  he  was  made  a  shriver,  *twas  for 

shift.  [Aside. 

K.  Edw.  Brothers,  you  muse  what  chat  we  two 

have  had. 
*  Glo.  The  widow  likes  it  not,';  for  she  looks  very 

sad*. 
K.  Edw.  You'd  think  it  strange  if  I  should  marry 

her. 
Cl^r.  To  whom,  my  lord  ? 
K.  Edw.  W^y,  Clarence,  to  myself. 

Glo.  That  would  be  ten  days*  wonder,  at  the  least. 
Clar.  That's  a  day  longer  than  a  wonder  lasts  ^ 


and  bedfellowe,  so  for  her  awne  poor  honeistie  she  was  to  good 
to  be  either  his  concubine,  or  sovereigne  lady ;  that  where  he 
was  a  littel  before  heated  with  the  dart  of  Cupido,  he  was  nowe^"* 
&c.     Malone. 

^  Thou  art  a  widow,  &c.]  This  is  part  of  the  King^s  reply  to, 
his  mother  in  Stowe's  Chronicle :  "  That  she  is  a  widow,  and 
hath  already  children ;  by  God's  blessed  lady  I  am  a  batchelor, 
and  have  some  too,  and  so  each  of  us  hath  a  proofe  that  neither 
of  us  is  like  to  be  barrain,"  &c.     Steevens. 

It  is  found  also  in  Hall's  Chronicle,  but  is  copied  almost  verbatim 
from  Sir  Thomas  More's  History  of  King  Richard  III^    Malonb. 

5  — she  looks  sad.]  Old  copy — t;e;^  sad.  For  the  sake  of 
metre  I  have  omitted  this  useless  adverb.     Steevens. 

^  That's  a  day  Jonger,  &c]     A  nine  days  wonder  was  prover- 
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*  Glo.  By  so  much  is  the  wonder  in  extremes* 
K.  Edw.  Well,  jest  on,  brothers :  I  can  tell  you 
both, 
Her  suit  is  granted  for  her  husband's  lands. 

Enter  a  Nobleman. 

Nob.  My  gracious  lord,  Henry  your  foe  is  taken, 

*  And  brought  your  prisoner  to  your  palace  gate.  - 

K.  Edw.    See,    that  he  be  convey'd  unto  the 
Tower  :— 

*  And  go  we,  brothers,  to  the  man  that  took  him, 

*  To  question  of  his  apprehension. — 

*  Widow,  go  you  along; — Lords,  use  her  honourable. 

[Exeunt  King  Edward^  Lady  GnEYy  Cla- 
rence^ and  Lord. 
Glo.  Ay,  Edward  will  use  women  honourably. 
'Would  he  were  wasted,  marrow,  bones,  and  all, 

*  That  from  his  loins  no  hopeful  branch  may  spring, 

*  To  cross  me  from  the  golden  time  I  look  for ! 

*  And  yet,  between  my  soul's  desire,  and  me, 

*  (The  lustful  Edward's  title  buried,) 

*  Is  Clarence,  Henry,  and  his  son  young  Edward, 

*  And  all  the  unlook'd-for  issue  of  their  bodies, 

*  To  take  their  rooms,  ere  I  can  place  myself : 
A  cold  premeditation  for  my  purpose  ! 

*  Why,  then  I  do  but  dream  on  sovereignty  ; 

*  Like  one  that  stands  upon  a  promontory, 

*  And  spies  a  far-off  shore  where  he  would  tread, 

*  Wishing  his  foot  were  equal  with  his  eye ; 

*  And  chides  the  sea  that  sunders  him  from  thence, 

*  Saying — he'll  lade  it  dry  to  have  his  way : 

*  So  do  I  wish  the  crown,  being  so  far  off; 

*  And  so  I  chide  the  means  that  keep  me  from  it; 

btal.  Thus,  in  a  Sermon  at  Paul's  Crosse,  Nov^  25,  1621,  by 
Henry  King,  p.  53 :  "  For  mendacia  diu  non  fallunt,  and  having 
arrived  at  nine  days,  the  age  of  a  xvonder,  died  in  laughter.'* 

Rebd. 
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*  And  so  I  say— 111  cut  the  causes  off, 

*  Flattering  me  with  impossibilities. — 

*  My  eye*s  too  quick,  my  heart  o'erweens  too  mudiy 

*  Unless  my  hand  and  strength  could  equal  tbeao* 

*  Well,  say  there  is  no  kingdom  then  for  Richard : 

*  What  other  pleasure  can  the  world  afford  ? 
'  ril  make  my  heaven  ^  in  a  lady's  lap, 

'  And  deck  my  body  in  gay  ornaments. 

And  witch  sweet  ladies  with  my  words  and  looks. 

*  O  miserable  thought !  and  more  unlikely, 

*  Than  to  accomplish  twenty  golden  crowns ! 
Why,  love  foreswore  me  in  my  mother*s  womb  • : 

*  And,  for  I  should  not  deal  in  her  soft  laws, 

'  She  did  corrupt  frail  nature  with  some  bribe 
'  To  shrink  mine  arm  up  like  a  withered  shrub  ' ; 
'  To  make  an  envious  mountain  on  my  back^ 
Where  sits  deformity  to  mock  my  body ; 
'  To  shape  my  legs  of  an  unequal  size ; 

*  To  disproportion  me  in  every  part, 

*  Like  to  a  chaos,  or  an  unlick'd  bear-whelp  ^ 

*  That  carries  no  impression  like  the  dam. 
And  am  I  then  a  man  to  be  belov*d  ? 

*  O,  monstrous  fault,  to  harbour  such  a  thought ! 

*  Tben,  since  this  earth  affords  no  joy  to  me, 

7  I'll  make  my  heaven,  &c.]  Thus  the  folio.  The  qnaitoi 
alter  and  transpose  the  two  lines,  as  follows : 

*'  I  will  go  dad  my  body  inith  gay  ornaments, 

''  And  iuU  myself  mlhtn  a  lady's  lap.'*    Sruvxvt. 

^  —  love  forswore  me  in  my  mother's  wonb :]  This  line  ii 
found  also  in  a  play  entitled  Wily  Beguiled.  The  earliest  edition 
that  I  have  seen  of  that  piece,  was  printed  in  1606 ;  but  it  had 
been  exhibited  on  the  stage  soon  after  the  year  1590.     Malone. 

9  —  like  a  wither'd  shrub  :]  So  the  folio.  The  quartaa — like 
a  wither*d  shrimp,     Stebvbnb. 

'  —  unlick'd  Dear- whelp,]  It  was  an  opinion  which,  in  spite 
of  its  absurdity,  prevailed  long,  that  the  bear  brings  forth  only 
shapeless  lumps  of  animated  flesh,  which  she  licks  into  the  farm 
of  bears.  It  is  now  well  known  that  the  whelps  of  the  bew  ait 
produced  in  the  same  state  with  those  of  other  creatures. 

Johnson. 
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*  But  to  command,  to  check,  to  overbear  such 

*  As  are  of  better  person  than  myself  ^ 

*  I'll  make  my  heaven — to  dream  upon  the  crown ; 

*  And,  whiles  I  live,  to  account  this  world  but  hell, 

*  Until  my  mis-shap*d  trunk  that  bears  this  head, 

*  Be  round  impaled  with  a  glorious  crown  '. 

*  And  yet  I  know  not  how  to  get  the  crown, 

*  For  many  lives  stand  between  me  and  home : 

*  And  I, — like  one  lost  in  a  thorny  word, 

*  That  rents  the  thorns,  and  is  rent  with  the  thorns ; 

*  Seeking  a  way,  and  straying  from  the  way  ; 

*  Not  knowing  how  to  find  the  open  air, 

*  But  toiling  desperately  to  find  it  out, — 

*  Torment  myself  to  catch  the  English  crown : 

*  And  from  that  torment  I  will  free  myself, 

*  Or  hew  my  way  out  with  a  bloody  axe. 
Why,  I  can  smile,  and  murder  while  I  smile ; 


to  overbear  such 


As  are  of  better  person  than  myself,]  Richard  speaks  here 
the  language  of  nature.  Whoever  is  stigmatized  with  deformity 
has  a  constant  source  of  envy  in  his  mind,  and  would  counter- 
balance by  some  other  superiority  those  advantages  which  he  feels 
himself  to  want.  Bacon  remarks  that  the  deformed  are  com- 
monly daring ;  and  it  is  almost  proverbially  observed  that  they 
are  ill-natured.  The  truth  is,  that  the  deformed,  like  all  other 
men,  are  displeased  with  inferiority,  and  endeavour  to  gain  ground 
by  good  or  bad  means,  as  they  are  virtuous  or  corrupt. 

Johnson. 
12        3  4        5       6       7       8 

^  Until  my  mis-shap'd  trunk  that  bears  this  head. 
Be  round  impaled,  &c.]     A  transposition  seems  to  be  neces- 
sary : 

12      8      5      7        3  4  6 

"  Until  my  head,  that  this  mis-shap'd  trunk  bears." 
Otherwise  the  '  trunk  that  bears  the  head  *  is  to  be  encircled 
with  the  crown,  and  not  the  head  itself.     Steevens. 

Sir  T.  Hanmer  reads  as  Mr.  Steevens  recommends.     I  believe 
our  author  is  answerable  for  this  inaccuracy.     Malone. 

"  —  impaled — "  i.e.  encircled.     So,  in  Heywood's  Rape  of 
Lucrece,  1630 : 

**  Tear  off  the  crown  that  yet  empales  his  temples.** 

Strevfns. 
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*  And  cry,  content,  to  that  which  grieves  my  heart; 

*  And  wet  my  cheeks  with  artificial  tears, 

*  And  frame  my  face  to  ail  occasions. 

*  rU  drown  more  sailors  than  the  mermaid  shall; 

*  ril  slay  more  gazers  than  the  basilbk; 

*  I'll  play  the  orator  as  well  as  Nestor, 

*  Deceive  more  slily  than  Ulysses  could, 

*  And,  like  a  Sinon,  take  another  Troy : 
I  can  add  colours  to  the  cameleon ; 

'  Change  shapes,  with  Proteus,  for  advantages, 

*  And  set  the  murd'rous  Machiavel  to  school  ^. 
Can  I  do  this,  and  cannot  get  a  crown  ? 

*  Tut!  were  it  further  off.  111  pluck  it  down. 

[Exit. 

4  And  set  the  murderous  Machiavel  to  school.]  As  this  is  an 
anachronism,  and  the  old  quarto  reads : 

"  And  set  the  aspiring  Catiline  to  school — " 
I  don*t  know  why  it  should  not  be  preferred.    War  burton. 

This  is  not  the  first  proof  I  have  met  with,  that  Shakspeare,  in 
his  attempts  to  familiarize  ideas,  has  diminished  their  propriety. 

STBEYSm. 

Catiline  first  occurred  to  the  author  of  the  old  p1ay»  who  WM 
probably  a  scholar :  and  Machiavel,  who  is  mentioned  in  varioas 
EK)oks  of  our  author's  age,  as  the  great  exemplar  of  profound 
politicians,  naturally  was  substituted  oy  Shakspeare  in  hia  room. 
See  this  play,  Part  I.  Act  V.  Sc.  IV. : 

"  Alen9on  !  that  notorious  Machiavel  I  ** 
In  King  Edward  II.  Marlowe,  who  was  probably  the  author  of 
The  True  Tragedie  of  Richarde  Duke  of  Yorke,  in  like  manner 
introduces  Catiline : 

^*  Spencer,  the  father  of  that  wanton  Spencer, 

'*  That  like  the  lawless  Catiline  of  Rome, 

'*  Reveird  in  England's  wealth  and  treasury.**     Malonb. 
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SCENE  III. 

France.    A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Flourish.  Enter  Lewis  the  French  King^  and 
Lady  Bona^  attended ;  the  King  takes  his  State. 
Then  enter  Queen  Margaret^  Prince  Edward 
her  Sony  and  the  Earl  of  Oxford. 

*  K.  Lew.  Fair  queen  of  England  *,  worthy  Mar- 

garet, iRising.^ 

*  Sit  down  with  us ;  it  ill  befits  thy  state, 

*  And  birth,  that  thou  should'st  stand,  while  Lewis 

doth  sit. 

*  Q.  Mar.  No,  mighty  king  of  France  * ;   now 

Margaret 

*  Must  strike  her  sail,  and  learn  a  while  to  serve^ 

*  Where  kings  command.     I  was,  I  must  confess, 

*  Great  Albion's  queen  in  former  golden  days : 

*  But  now  mischance  hath  trod  my  title  down, 

*  And  with  dishonour  laid  me  on  the  ground  ; 

*  Where  I  must  take  like  seat  unto  my  fortune, 

*  And  to  my  humble  seat  conform  myself. 

i  Fiur  queen  of  England,  &c.]    Thus  the  folio.    The  quartos 
give  the  following : 

*'  Welcome,  queen  Margaret,  to  the  court  of  France. 
'*  It  fits  not  Lewis  to  sit  while  thou  dost  stand. 
**  Sit  by  my  side  ;  and  here  I  vow  to  thee, 
**  Thou  shalt  have  aid  to  re-possess  thy  right, 
'*  And  beat  proud  Edward  from  his  usurped  seat, 
"  And  place  king  Henry  in  his  former  rule.**    Stbbvbns. 
^  No,  mighty  king  of  France,  &c.]     Instead  of  this  speech  the 
quartos  only  supply  the  following : 

**  Queen.  I  humbly  thank  your  royal  majesty, 
'*  And  pray  the  God  of  heaven  to  bless  thy  state, 
"  Great  king  of  France,  that  thns  regard*8t  our  wrongs.** 

Steevens. 
VOL.  XVIII.  2   H 
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*  K.  Lew.  Why,  say,  fair  queeOi  whence  springs 

this  deep  despair  ? 

*  Q.  Mar.  From  such  a  cause  as  fills  mine  eyes 

with  tears, 

*  And  stops  my  tongue,  while  heart  is  dxownM  in 

cares. 

*  K.  Lew.  Whatever  it  be,  be  thou  still  like  thy- 

self, 

*  And  sit  thee  by  our  side  :  yield  not  thy  neck 

\StaU  her  by  km. 

*  To  fortune's  yoke,  but  let  thy  dauntless  mind 

*  Still  ride  in  triumph  over  all  mischance. 

*  Be  plain,  queen  Margaret,  and  tell  thy  grief ; 

*  It  shall  be  eas'd,  if  France  can  yield  relief. 

*  Q.  Mar.    lliose  gracious  words  revive  mj 

drooping  thoughts, 

*  And  ^ve  my  tongue-tied  sorrows  leave  to  speak. 

*  Now,  therefore,  be  it  known  to  noble  Lewis,-- 

*  That  Henry,  sole  possessor  of  my  love^ 

*  Is,  of  a  king,  become  a  banished  man, 

*  And  forc'd  to  live  in  Scotland  a  fwlom ; 

*  While  proud  ambitious  Edward,  duke  of  York, 

*  Usurps  the  regal  title,  and  the  seat 

*  Of  England's  true-anointed  lawful  king. 

*  This  b  the  cause,  that  I,  poor  Margaret, — 

*  With  this  my  son,  prince  Edward,  Henry  s  hdr,— 

*  Am  come  to  crave  thy  just  and  lawful  aid; 
^  And,  if  thou  fail  us,  all  our  hope  is  done : 

*  Scotland  hath  will  to  help,  but  cannot  help ; 

*  Our  people  and  our  peers  are  both  misled, 

*  Our  treasure  seiz*d,  our  soldiers  put  to  flight, 

*  And,  as  thou  see'st,  ourselves  in  heavy  plight. 

*  K.  Lett.  Renowned  queen,  with  patience  calm 

the  storm, 

*  While  we  bethink  a  means  to  break  it  off. 

*  Q.  Mar.  The  more  we  stay,  the  stronger  grows 

our  foe. 
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*  K.  Lett.  The  more  I  stay,  the  more  Til  suc- 

cour thee. 

*  Q.  Mar.  O,  but  impatience  waiteth  on  true 

sorrow : 
♦  And  see  where  comes  the  breeder  of  my  sorrow. 

Enter  WARfricK'^y  attended. 

*  K.  Lett.  What's  he,  approacheth  boldly  to  our 

presence  ? 

7  Eriicr  Warmck^  This  nobIeman*s  embassy  and  commission, 
the  insult  he  receives  by  the  King's  hasty  marriage,  and  his  coQ' 
sequent  resolution  to  avenge  it,  with  the  capture,  imprisonment, 
and  escape  of  the  King,  Shakspeare,  it  is  true,  found  in  Hall 
and  Holinshed ;  but  later,  as  well  as  earlier  writers,  of  better 
authority,  incline  us  to  discredit  the  whole ;  and  to  refer  the 
rupture  between  the  King  and  his  political  creator,  to  causes 
which  have  not  reached  posterity,  or  to  that  jealousy  and  ingra- 
titude so  natural,  perhaps,  to  those  who  are  under  great  obliga- 
tions too  great  to  be  discharged.  ''  Beneficia  (says  Tacitus,)  ed 
usque  leeta  sunt,  dum  videntur  exsolvi  posse :  ubi  multum  ante- 
yen^re,  pro  gratia  odium  redditur." 

There  needs  no  other  proof  how  little  our  common  histories 
are  to  be  depended  upon  than  this  fabulous  story  of  Warwick 
and  the  Lady  Bona.  The  King  was  privately  married  to  Lady 
Elizabeth  Widville,  in  1463,  and  in  February,  1465>  Warwick 
actually  stood  sponsor  to  the  Princess  Elizabeth  their  first  child. 
What  secretly  displeased  him  was:  1.  the  King's  marrying  one 
of  the  Queen's  sisters  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  ;  2.  his  con- 
ferring the  office  of  Lord  Treasurer  (which  he  had  taken  fh)m  the 
Lord  Montjoy,)  upon  Lord  Rivers,  the  Queen's  brother ;  S.  his 
making  a  match  between  the  son  and  heir  of  the  Lord  Herbert 
and  another  of  the  Queen's  sisters  ;  and  between  that  nobleman's 
daughter  and  the  young  Lord  Lisle ;  and  creating  young  Herbert 
Knight  and  Lord  of  Dunstar ;  4.  his  making  a  match  between 
Sir  Thomas  Grey,  the  Queen's  son,  and  Lady  Ann,  daughter  and 
heiress  of  the  Duke  of  Exeter,  the  King's  niece,  who  had  been 
talked  of  as  a  wife  for  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  Warwick's 
brother.  See  Wilhelmi  Wyrcester  Annales,  which  are  unfor- 
tunately defective  from  the  beginning  of  November,  1468,  at  which 
time  no  open  rupture  had  taken  place  between  the  King  and 
Warwick,  who,  for  any  thing  that  appears  to  the  contrary,  were, 
at  least,  wpon  speaking  terms,**    Ritson. 

2h2 
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Q,  Mjr.  Our  earl  of  Warwick,  EdwarcTs  greatest 

friend. 
K.  Leh^.  Welcome,  brave  Warwick !  What  brings 

thee  to  France  ? 
[Descending from  his  state.     Queen  M^rgjmet 

rises. 

*  Q.  Mr/A.  Ay,  now  begins  a  second  storm  to  rise; 
*  For  this  is  he  that  moves  both  wind  and  tide. 

*  fF^R.  From  worthy  Edward,  king  of  Albion, 
My  lord  and  sovereign,  and  thy  vowed  friend, 

I  come, — in  kindness,  and  unfeigned  love, — 
First,  to  do  greetings  to  thy  royal  person ; 
And,  then,  to  crave  a  league  of  amity ; 
And,  lastly,  to  confirm  that  amity 
With  nuptial  knot,  if  thou  vouchsafe  to  grant 
That  virtuous  lady  Bona,  thy  fair  sister. 
To  England's  king  in  lawful  marriage. 

*  Q.  M^R.  If  that  go  forward,  Henry's  hope  is 

done  ®. 
fP^R.  And,  gracious  madam,  [To  Bojva.'\  in  our 

king's  behalf, 
'  I  am  commanded,  with  your  leave  and  favour. 
Humbly  to  kiss  your  hand,  and  with  my  tongue 
To  tell  the  passion  of  my  sovereign  s  heart ; 
Where  fame,  late  entering  at  his  heedful  ears. 
Hath  plac'd  thy  beauty's  image,  and  thy  virtue  ^ 

®  —  Henry's  hope  is  done.]  So  the  folio.  The  quartos  reid: 
— «//  our  hope  is  done.     Steevbns. 

VV^e  have  had  nearly  the  same  line  in  Margaret's  former  speech, 
p.  460.  The  line  having  made  an  impresation  on  Shakspeare,  he 
introduced  it  in  that  speech,  which  appears  (except  in  this  in- 
stance) to  have  been  entirely  his  own  production  ;  and  afterwsids 
inadvertently  suffered  it  with  a  slight  variation  to  remain  bere^ 
where  alone  it  is  found  in  the  old  play.     Malonb.  • 

9  Hath  plac'd  thy  beauty's  image,  and  thy  virtue.]  So  the 
folio.    The  quarto  thus  : 

••  Hath  plac'd  thy  glorious  image,  and  thy  vertues.** 

Steevbns. 
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Q.  Mar.  King  Lewis, — and  lady  Bona, — hear  me 
:  speak, 

*  Before  you  answer  Warwick.     His  demand  * 

*  Springs  not  from  Edward's  well-meant  honest 

love, 

*  But  from  deceit,  bred  by  necessity ; 

*  For  how  can  tyrants  safely  govern  home, 

*  Unless  abroad  they  purchase  great  alliance  ? 

*  To  prove  him  tyrant  this  reason  may  suffice, — 

*  That  Henry  liveth  still :  but  were  he  dead, 

*  Yet  here  prince  Edward  stands,  king  Henry's  son. 

*  Look  therefore,  Lewis,  that  by  this  league  and 

marriage 

*  Thou  draw  not  on  thy  danger  and  dishonour : 

*  For  though  usurpers  sway  the  rule  a  while, 

*  Yet  heavens  are  just,  and  time  suppresseth  wrongs. 
War.  Injurious  Margaret ! 

Prince.  And  why  not  queen  ? 

War.  Because  thy  father  Henry  did  usurp ; 
And  thou  no  more  art  prince,  than  she  is  queen. 

OxF.  Then  Warwick  disannuls  great  John  of 
Gaunt, 
Which  did  subdue  the  greatest  part  of  Spain  ; 
And,  after  John  of  Gaunt,  Henry  the  fourth, 

*  Whose  wisdom  was  a  mirror  to  the  wisest  ^ ; 
And,  after  that  wise  prince,  Henry  the  Fifth, 
Who  by  his  prowess  conquered  all  France : 
From  these  our  Henry  lineally  descends. 

War.  Oxford,  how  haps  it,  in  this  smooth  dis- 
course. 
You  told  not,  how  Henry  the  sixth  hath  lost 

*  — His  demand,  &c.]     Instead  of  the  remainder  of  this 
speech  the  old  play  has  the  following  lines  : 

hear  me  speak. 


Before  you  answer  Warwick,  or  his  toords, 
**  For  he  it  is  hath  done  us  aU  these  turongs**    Malovb. 
*  —  to  the  w  J8S8T ;]  So  the  folio.  The  quartos— to  the  world 

Stbevens. 
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All  that  which  Henry  the  fifth  had  gotten  ? 
Methinks,  these  peers  of  France  should  smile  at 

that. 
But  for  the  rest, — You  tell  a  pedigree 
Of  threescore  and  two  years ;  a  silly  time 
To  make  prescription  for  a  kingdom's  worth. 

*  OxF.  Why,  Warwick,  canst  thou  speak  against 

thy  liege, 

*  Whom  thou  obeyedst  thirty  and  six  years  ^ 

*  And  not  bewray  thy  treason  with  a  blush  ? 

War.  Can  Oxford,  that  did  ever  fence  the  right, 
Now  buckler  falsehood  with  a  pedigree  ? 
For  shame,  leave  Henry,  and  call  Eidward  king. 

*  OxF.    Call  him  my  king,  by  whose  injurious 

doom 

*  My  elder  brother,  the  lord  Aubrey  Vere, 
Was  done  to  death  ?  and  more  than  so,  my  fiother, 
Even  in  the  downfall  of  his  mellow'd  years, 

*  When  nature    brought   him    to    the    door  of 

death  *  ? 
No,  Warwick,  no ;  while  life  upholds  this  arm. 
This  arm  upholds  the  house  of  Lancaster. 
War.  And  I  the  house  of  York. 
K.  Lew.  Queen  Margaret,  prince  Edward,  and 
Oxford, 

*  Vouchsafe,  at  our  request,  to  stand  aside, 

*  While  I  use  further  conference  with  Wannck. 

5  —thirty  and  six  years,]     So  the  folio.    The  quartos — thirty 
and  eight  years.     Steevbns. 

The  number  in  the  old  play  is  right.    The  alteration^  however^ 
is  of  little  consequence.    Malone. 

♦  When  nature  brought  him  to  the  door  of  death  ?]     Thus  the 
folio.    The  quartos  : 

"  When  age  did  call  him  to  the  door  of  death." 

Stbbybks. 
This  passage  unavoidably  brings  before  the  mind  that  admirable 
image  of  old  age  in  Sackviile's  Induction : 

"  His  withered  fi^t  still  knocking  at  detOke's  dore^kc. 

Farmeb. 
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*  Q.  Mab.  Heaven  grant,  that  Warwick  a  words 

bewitch  him  not ! 

\Rtt%r%ng  with  the  Prince  and  Oxford 

*  K.  Lejt.  Now,  Warwick,  tell  me,  even  upon 

thy  conscience, 
*  Is  Edward  your  true  king  ?  for  I  were  loath, 
^  To  link  with  him  that  were  not  lawful  chosen  ^. 

War.    Thereon   I  pawn  my  credit  and  mine 
honour. 

K.  Left.  But  is  he  gracious  in  the  people's  eye  ? 

tfCiR.  The  more,  that  Henry  was  unfortunate  ^. 

K.  Lett.  Then  further, — all  dissembling  set  aside, 
^  Tell  me  for  truth  the  measure  of  his  love 
^  Unto  our  sister  Bona. 

War.  Such  it  seems. 

As  may  beseem  a  monarch  like  himself. 
Myself  have  often  heard  him  say,  and  swear, — 

^  —that  were  not  lawful  chosen.]  Thus  the  folio.  The 
quarto  as  follows : 

'* «— —  that  if  not  lawful  A«tr.'*    Stbbvbhs. 

Here  we  hare  another  instance  of  an  impropriety  into  which 
Shakspeare  has  fidlen  by  sometimes  following  and  sometimes  de- 
serting his  original.  After  Lewis  has  asked  m  the  old  play  whe- 
ther Henry  was  lavML  heir  to  the  crown  of  England,  and  has 
been  answered  in  the  affirmative,  he  next  enquires  whether  he  is 
gradouSf  that  b,  a  favourite  with  the  people.  Shakspeare  has 
preserved  this  latter  question,  though  he  made  a  variation  in  the 
former ;  not  adverting  that  after  a  man  has  been  chosen  by  the 
voices  of  the  people  to  be  their  king,  it  b  quite  superfluous  to  ask 
whether  he  b  popular  or  no,— Eoward  was  in  fact  chosen  king, 
both  by  the  paniament  and  l^  a  large  body  of  the  people  assem* 
bled  in  St.  John's  Fields.  See  FfSnan,  who  wrote  about  fifty 
years  after  the  time,  p.  472,  and  Stowe,  p.  688,  edit.  1605. 

Malonx. 

I  do  not  perceive  the  impropriety  of  the  King's  question,  or  the 
cogency  of  the  remark  founded  on  it.  Is  it  impossible  that  a  king, 
dected  by  hb  people,  should  soon  afterwards  become  unpopular  ? 

Stbevbns. 

^  ^-  that  Henry  was  unfortunate.]  He  means,  that  Henry  was 
unsuccessful  in  war,  having  lost  hb  dominions  in  France,  &c. 

Malomb. 
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That  this  his  love  was  an  eternal  plant ' ; 
Whereof  the  root  was  fix*d  in  virtue's  ground. 
The  leaves  and  fruit  maintain'd  with  beauty's  sdd; 
Exempt  from  envy,  but  not  from  disdsdn  \ 
Unless  the  lady  Bona  quit  his  pain. 

K.  Lew.  Now,  sister,  let  us  hear  your  firm  i» 

solve. 
jBojv^.    Your    grant,  or   your  denial,   shaD  k 
mine : — 
Yet  I  confess,  \To  fFjRj]  that  often  ere  this  d^, 
When  I  have  heard  your  king^s  desert  recounted, 
Mine  ear  hath  tempted  judgment  to  desire. 
*  K.  Lew.  Then,  Warwick,  thus, — Our  sister 
shall  be  Edward's ; 

*  And  now  forthwith  shall  articles  be  drawn 

*  Touching  the  jointure  that  your  king  must  maU^ 

*  Which  with  her  dowry  shall  be  counterpob*d  :— 
Draw  near,  queen  Margaret ;  and  be  a  witness, 

7  That  this  his  love  was  an  btbrnal  plant ;]  The  old  qnaito 
reads  rightly  eternal ;  alluding  to  the  plants  of  Panuliae. 

Warbuhtov. 

In  the  lang^uage  of  Shakspeare^s  time,  by  an  eternal  plant 
meant  what  we  now  call  a  perennial  one.     Steevbns. 

The  folio  reads — *'  an  external  plant ;  **  but  as  that  wordi 
to  afford  no  meaning,  and  as  Shakspeare  has  adopted  every  other 
part  of  this  speech  as  he  found  it  in  the  old  play,  without  altei»> 
tion,  I  suppose  external  was  a  mistake  of  the  transcriber  or 
printer,  and  have  therefore  followed  the  reading  of  the  quarto. 

Maloke. 

^  Exempt  from  envy,  but  not  from  disdain,]  Envy  is  alwijfs 
supposed  to  have  some  fascinating  or  blasting  fx>wer ;  and  to  be 
out  of  the  reach  of  envy  is  therefore  a  privilege  belonging  only  td 
great  excellence.  I  know  not  well  why  envt^  is  mentioned  here, 
or  whose  envy  can  be  meant ;  but  the  meaning  is,  that  his  loveii 
superior  to  envjif^  and  can  feel  no  blast  from  the  lady's  dudain. 
Or  that,  if  Bona  refuse  to  quit  or  requite  his  pain,  his  love  may 
turn  to  disdain^  though  the  consciousness  of  his  own  merit  niU 
exempt  him  from  the  pangs  of  envy.     Johnson. 

I  believe  envy  is  in  this  place,  as  in  many  others,  put  for  midkt 
or  haired.  His  situation  places  him  above  these,  though  it  cannot 
secure  him  from  female  disdain.     Stbbvens. 
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That  Bona  shall  be  wife  to  the  English  king. 

Prince.  To  Edward,  but  not  to  the  English  king. 

*  Q.  Mjr.  Deceitftil   Warwick !  it  was  thy  de- 

vice 

*  By  this  alliance  to  make  void  my  suit ; 

*  Before  thy  coming,  Lewis  was  Henry's  friend. 

*  K.  Lew.  And  still  is  friend  to  him  and  Mar- 

garet : 

*  But  if  your  title  to  the  crown  be  weak, — 

*  As  may  appear  by  Eidward's  good  success,— 

*  Then  'tis  but  reason,  that  I  be  released 

*  From  giving  aid,  which  late  I  promised. 

*  Yet  shall  you  have  all  kindness  at  my  hand, 

*  That  your  estate  requires,  and  mine  can  yield. 
War.  Henry  now  lives  in  Scotland,  at  his  ease ; 

Where  having  nothing,  nothing  he  can  lose. 
And  as  for  you  yourself,  our  quondam  queen, — 
You  have  a  father  able  ^  to  maintain  you ; 
And  better  'twere  you  troubled  him  than  France. 

*  Q.  Mar.  Peace,  impudent  and  shameless  War-* 

wick,  peace  ^ ; 

*  Proud  setter-up  and  puller-down  of  kings  ^ ; 

*  I  will  not  hence,  till  with  my  talk  and  tears, 

*  Both  fidl  of  truth,  I  make  king  Lewis  behold 

*  Thy  sly  conveyance  '\  and  thy  lord  s  false  love ; 

.< 

9  You  have  a  father  able—]  This  seems  ironical.  The  poverty 
of  Margarets  father  is  a  very  frequent  topick  of  reproach. 

Johnson. 

'  Peace,  impudent  and  shameless  Warwick,  peace  ;]  The 
word  ^acty  at  the  end  of  this  line,  is  wanting  in  the  first  folio, 
but  is  supplied  by  the  second.     St ee yens. 

*  Proud  setter-up  and  puller-down  of  kings  !]  The  Queen  here 
applies  to  Warwick,  the  very  words  that  Edward,  p.  428,  addresses 
to  the  Deity.     M.  Mason. 

See  p.  428,  n.  7.  The  repetition  has  been  already  accounted 
for,  in  p.  451,  n.  2,  and  p.  468,  n.  8.     Malonb. 

3  Thy  sly  conveyance,]  Conveyance,  va  juggling,  and  thence  is 
Vekexi  ior  artifice  9Xid fraud .     Johnson. 
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*  For  both  of  you  are  birds  uf  self-same  feather. 

[A  horn  sounded  tvithm, 
K.  Lew.  Warwick,  this  is  some  post  to  us,  or 
thee. 

Enter  a  Messenger • 

Mess.  My  lord  ambassador,  these  letters  are  for 
you; 
Sent  from  your  brother,  marquis  Montague. 
These  from  our  king  unto  your  majesty.-— 
And,  madam,  these  for  you;  from  whom  I  Imownot 
[To  MjiROjiRET.     They  all  read  their  letters, 
OxF.  I  like  it  well,  that  our  frdr  queen  and  nus- 
tress 
Smiles  at  her  news,  while  Warwick  frowns  at  his. 
Prince.  Nay,  mark,  how  Lewis  stamps  as  he  were 
nettled : 

*  I  hope  all's  for  the  best. 

K.  Lejt.   Warwick,  what  are  thy  news?  and 

yours,  fair  queen  'i 
^  Q.  Mar.  Mine,  such  as  fill  my  heart  with  un- 

hop'djoys. 
War.  Mine,  full  of  sorrow  and  heart's  disccNitent 
K.  Left.  What !  has  your  king  married  the  lady 
Grey? 
'  And  now,  to  sooth  your  forgery  and  his^, 
'  Sends  me  a  paper  to  persuade  me  patience  ? 

*  Is  this  the  alliance  that  he  seeks  with  France  ? 
^  Dare  he  presume  to  scorn  us  in  this  manner  ? 

*  Q.  Mar.  I  told  your  majesty  as  much  befcMre : 
This  proveth  Edward's  love,  and  Wamnck's  honesty. 

So,  in  Kinf(  Richard  II. : 

"  —  conveyers  are  you  all, 

"  That  rise  thus  nimbly  by  a  true  king's  fall.**  Stbxvbiis. 
4  —  to  SOOTH  your  forgery  and  his,]    To  soften  it,  to  make 
it  more  endurable :  or  perhaps,  to  sooth  us^  and  to  |irercnt  our 
being  exasperated  by  your  forgery  and  his.     Malomb. 
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JfAR.  King  Lewis,  I  here  protest, — ^in  sight  of 
heaven. 
And  by  the  hope  I  have  of  heavenly  bliss,— 
That  I  am  clear  from  this  misdeed  of  Edward's ; 
No  more  my  king,  for  he  dishonours  me ; 
But  most  himself,  if  he  could  see  his  shame. — 
Did  I  forget,  that  by  the  house  of  York 
My  father  came  untimely  to  his  death  ^  ? 
Did  I  let  pass  the  abuse  done  to  my  niece  ^  ? 
Did  I  impale  him  with  the  regal  crown  ? 
Did  I  put  Henry  from  his  native  right ' ; 
'  And  am  I  guerdon'd  ^  at  the  last  with  shame  ? 

*  Shame  on  himself!  for  my  desert  is  honour. 

*  And,  to  repair  my  honour  lost  for  him, 

*  I  here  renounce  him,  and  return  to  Henry : 

^  Did  I  forget,  that  by  the  house  of  York 
My  father  came  untimely  to  his  death  ?]  Warwick's  father 
came  untimely  to  his  death,  being  taken  at  the  battle  of  Wake- 
field, and  beheaded  at  Pomfret.  But  the  author  of  the  old  play 
imagined  he  fell  at  the  action  at  Ferry-bridge,  and  has  in  a  former 
scene,  to  which  this  line  refers,  (see  p.  426,  n.  3,)  described  his 
death  as  happening  at  that  place.  Shakspeare  very  properly  re- 
jected that  description  of  the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  of 
whose  death  no  mention  is  made  in  this  play,  as  it  now  stands ; 
yet  he  has  inadvertently  retuned  this  line  which  alludes  to  a  pre- 
ceding description  that  he  had  struck  out ;  and  this  is  another 
proof  of  his  tailing  into  inconsistencies,  by  sometimes  following, 
and  sometimes  deserting,  his  original.    Malonb. 

^  Did  I  let  pass  the  abuse  done  to  my  niece  ?]  Thus  Holin- 
shed,  p.  668  :  "  King  Edward  did  attempt  a  thing  once  in  the 
earles  house,  which  was  much  against  the  earles  honestie  (whe- 
ther he  would  have  defloured  his  daughter  or  his  rdece^  the  cer- 
taintie  was  not  for  both  their  honours  revealed,)  for  surely  such  a 
thing  was  attempted  by  king  Edward.**    Steevsns. 

7  Did  I  put  Henry  from  his  native  right ;  &c.]  Thus  the  folio. 
The  quartos  read : 

"  And  thrust  king  Henry  from  his  native  home  ? 
"  And  (most  ungrateful)  doth  he  use  me  thus?  " 

Stebvens. 
^  —  guerdon*d*-]  i.  e.  rewarded.  So,  in  Part  11.  of  this  play : 
"  See  you  well  guerdoned  for  these  good  deserts." 

Stebvens. 
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*  My  noble  queen,  let  former  grudges  pass. 
And  henceforth  I  am  thy  true  servitor ; 

I  will  revenge  his  wrong  to  lady  Bona, 
And  replant  Henry  in  his  former  state. 

*  Q.  Mar.  Warwick,  these  words  have  tum'd  my 

hate  to  love ; 
'  And  I  forgive  and  quite  forget  old  faults, 

*  And  joy  that  thou  becom'st  king  Henry's  friend. 

JVar.  So  much  his  friend,  ay,  his  unfeigned  friend, 
That,  if  king  Lewis  vouchsafe  to  frimish  us 
With  some  few  bands  of  chosen  soldiers, 
111  undertake  to  land  them  on  our  coast. 
And  force  the  tyrant  from  hb  seat  by  war. 
Tis  not  his  new-made  bride  shall  succour  him : 

*  And  as  for  Clarence, — as  my  letters  tell  me, 

*  He's  very  likely  now  to  fall  from  him ; 

*  For  matching  more  for  wanton  lust  than  honour, 

*  Or  than  for  strength  and  safety  of  our  country. 

*  Bona.  Dear  brother,  how  shall  Bona  be  re* 

veng'd, 

*  But  by  thy  help  to  this  distressed  queen  ? 

*  Q.  Mar.   Renowned  prince,    how  shall  poor 

Henry  live, 

*  Unless  thou  rescue  him  from  foul  despair  ? 

*  Bona.  My  quarrel,  and  this  English's  queen's, 

are  one. 

*  JVar.  And  mine,  fair  lady  Bona,  joins  with 

yours. 

*  K.  Lmr.  And  mine,  with  hers,  and  thine,  and 

Margaret's. 
Therefore,  at  last  I  firmly  am  resolv'd. 
You  shall  have  aid. 

*  Q.  Mar.  Let  me  give  humble  thanks  for  all  at 

once. 
K.  Lejv.  Then  England's  messenger,  return  in 
post ; 
And  tell  false  Edward,  thy  supposed  king, — 


sc.  ///.  KING  IIEXRV  VI. 


/  / 


That  Lewis  of  France  is  sending  over  maskers. 
To  revel  it  with  him  and  his  new  bride  : 

*  Thou  seest  what's  past,  go  fear  thy  king  ^  withal. 
BoN.^.  Tell  him,  In  hope  he'll  prove  a  widower 

shortly, 
111  wear  the  willow  garland  for  his  sake. 

Q.  M^R.  Tell  him,  My  mourning  weeds  are  laid 
aside. 
And  I  am  ready  to  put  armour  on  \ 

IVar.  Tell  him  from  me,  That  he  hath  done  me 
wrong; 
And  therefore  Til  uncrown  him,  ere't  be  long. 
There's  thy  reward  ^ ;  be  gone.  [^Exit  Mess. 

K.  Lew.  But,  Warwick,  thou, 

And  Oxford,  with  five  thousand  men. 
Shall  cross  the  seas,  and  bid  false  Edward  battle  ^: 

*  And,  as  occasion  serves,  this  noble  queen 

*  And  prince  shall  follow  with  a  fresh  supply. 

*  Yet,  ere  thou  go,  but  answer  me  one  doubt ; — 

*  What  pledge  have  we  of  thy  firm  loyalty .? 

War.  This  shall  assure  my  constant  loyalty  : — 
That  if  our  queen  and  this  young  prince  agree, 
rU  join  mine  eldest  daughter,  and  my  joy, 

9  —  go  FEAR  thy  king — ]  That  is,yri^A/  thy  king.    Johnson. 

So,  in  King  Henry  IV.  Part  II. : 

**  The  peopleyt'ar  me,"  &c.     Steevens. 

^  —  to  put  armour  on.]  It  was  once  no  unusual  thing  for 
queens  themselves  to  appear  in  armour  at  the  head  of  their 
forces.  The  suit  which  Elizabeth  wore,  when  she  rode  through 
the  lines  at  Tilbury  to  encourage  the  troops,  on  the  approachof 
the  armada,  may  be  still  seen  in  the  Tower.     Steevens. 

*  —  thy  reward  ;]  Here  we  are  to  suppose  that,  according  to 
ancient  custom,  Warwick  makes  a  present  to  the  Herald  or  Mes- 
senger, whom  the  original  copies  call — a  Post.  See  vol.  xvii. 
p.  372,  n,  8.     Steevens. 

3  —  and  BID  false  Edward  battle:]     This  phrase  is  common 
to  many  of  our  ancient  writers.  So,  in  The  Misfortunes  of  Arthur, 
a  dramatick  performance,  1587  : 
•*  —  my  flesh  abhors 
•*  To  hid  the  battle  to  my  proper  blood."     Steevens. 
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To  him  forthwith  ^  in  holy  wedlock  bands. 

'  Q.  Mar.  Yes,  I  agree  %  and  thank  youforycxir 
motion : — 


4  — -  ril  join  mine  bldbst  daughter,  and  my  joy. 

To  him  forthwith — ]  Surely  this  is  a  mistake  of  the  cofmib. 
Hall,  in  the  ninth  year  of  King  Edward  IV.  says :  **  Edwiid 
prince  of  Wales  wedded  Anne  second  daughter  to  the  earl  of 
Warwick."  And  the  Duke  of  Clarence  was  in  love  with  the  dder^ 
the  Lady  Isabel ;  and  in  reality  was  married  to  her  five  yean  be- 
fore Prince  Edward  took  the  Lady  Anne  to  wife.  And,  in  King 
Richard  the  Third,  Gloster,  who  married  this  Lady  Anne  when  t 
widow,  says : 

**  For  then  V\\  marry  Warwick's  youngest  daaghter. 
'*  What  though  I  kiird  her  husband  and  her  &ther?** 
i.  e.  Prince  Edward,  and  King  Henry  VI.  her  father-in-law.     See 
likewise  Holinshed,  in  his  Chronicle,  p.  671  and  674.  Thbobalo. 

This  is  a  departure  from  the  truth  of  history,  for  Edward  Prince 
of  Wales  (as  Mr.  Theobald  has  observed,)  was  married  to  Anne, 
second  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick. 

But  notwithstanding  this,  his  reading  [ifoungest  daaghter]  hai^ 
I  think,  been  improperly  adopted  by  the  subsequent  editors ;  for 
though  in  fact  the  Duke  of  Clarence  married  Isabella,  the  dded 
daughter  of  Warwick,  in  1468,  and  Edward  Prince  of  Wales  mar- 
ried Anne,  his  second  daughter,  in  H70 :  neither  of  his  daogkten 
was  married  at  the  time  when  Warwick  was  in  France  negociating 
a  marriage  between  Lady  Bona  and  his  King:  so  that  there  is 
no  inconsistency  in  the  present  proposal,  supposing,  however, 
that  the  original  author  of  this  play  made  a  mistake,  and  imagined 
that  the  youngest  daughter  of  Warwick  was  married  to  Clarence, 
I  apprehend  he,  and  not  his  editor,  ought  to  answer  for  it. 

This  is  one  of  the  numerous  circumstances  which  prove  that 
Shakspeare  was  not  the  original  author  of  this  play  ;  for  though 
here,  as  in  a  former  passage,  (p.  454,  n.  4,)  he  has  followed  l£e 
old  drama,  when  he  afterwards  wrote  his  King  Richard  III.  and 
found  it  necessary  to  consult  the  ancient  historians,  he  represented 
Lady  Anne,  as  she  in  fact  was,  the  widow  of  Edward,  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  the  youngest  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick. 

Malonb. 

Is  it  improbable  then  that  Shakspeare  should  have  become 
more  accurate  as  he  grew  older  ?  Might  he  not,  previous  to  the 
composition  of  a  later  play,  have  furnished  himself  with  that  know- 
ledge of  history  which  was  wanting  in  his  dramatick  performance 
of  an  earlier  date  ?     Steevens. 

5  Yes,  I  agree,  &c.]  Instead  of  this  speech,  the  quarto  h«» 
only  the  following : 
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*  Son  Edward,  she  is  fair  and  virtuous, 

*  Therefore  delay  not,  give  thy  hand  to  Warwick ; 
^  And,  with  thy  hand,  thy  faith  irrevocable, 

'  That  only  Warwick's  daughter  shall  be  thine. 

*  Prince.  Ye^,  I  accept  her,  for  she  well  deserves 

it; 

*  And  here,  to  pledge  my  vow,  I  give  my  hand. 

[He  gives  his  hand  to  fVARiricK. 

*  K.  Lew.  Why  stay  we  now  ^    These  soldiers 

shall  be  levied, 
'  And  thou,  lord  Bourbon  ^  our  high  admiral, 

*  Shall  waft  them  over  with  our  royal  fleet. — 
^  I  long,  till  Edward  fall  by  war's  mischance, 

'  Yot  mocking  marriage  with  a  dame  of  France. 

\Exeunt  all  but  Warwick. 
War.  I  came  from  Edward  as  embassador. 
But  I  return  his  sworn  and  mortal  foe : 
Matter  of  marriage  was  the  charge  he  gave  me. 
But  dreadful  war  shall  answer  his  demand. 
Had  he  none  else  to  make  a  stale  ^  but  me  ^ 
Then  none  but  I  shall  turn  his  jest  to  sorrow. 
I  was  the  chief  that  raised  him  to  the  crown. 
And  ru  be  chief  to  bring  him  down  again : 
Not  that  I  pity  Henry's  misery. 
But  seek  revenge  on  Edward's  mockery.        \Exit. 


'*  With  all  my  heart ;  I  like  this  match  full  wdL 
'*  Love  her,  son  Edward ;  she  b  fair  and  young ; 
**  And  give  thy  hand  to  Warwick,  for  his  love."    Stbbtbi^s. 
^  And  thou,  lord  Bourbon,  &c.]    Instead  of  this  and  the  three 
following  lines,  we  have  these  in  the  old  play : 

*'  And,  yotf,  lord  Bourbon,  our  high  admiral, 

"  Shall  waft  them  safely  to  the  English  coasts  / 

**  And  chase  proud  Edxoardjrom  his  slumbering  trance, 

<*  For  mocking  marriage  with  the  name  of  France." 

Malokb. 
'  — •  to  make  a  stalb,]    i.  e.  stalking-horsef  pretence*    So,  in 
The  Comedy  of  Errors  : 

*'  •— poor  I  am  but  his  stale.*" 
See  Act  II.  Sc.  I.    dTBBvsNs. 
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ACT  IV.    SCENE  I. 

London.     A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Gloster,  Clarence^  Somerset^  Mostaqve^ 

and  Others. 

*  Glo.  Now  tell  me,  brother  Clarence  %   what 

think  you 

*  Of  this  new  marriage  with  the  lady  Grey  ? 

*  Hath  not  our  brother  made  a  worthy  choice  ? 

*  Clar.  Alas,  you  know,  ^tis  far  from  hence  to 

France ; 

*  How  could  he  stay  till  Wamnck  made  return  ? 

*  SoM.  My  lords,  forbear  this  talk  ;  here  comes 

the  king. 

Flourish.  Enter  King  Edptard^  attended;  Ladtf 
Grey,  as  Queen;  Pembroke,  Stafford,  Hast* 
iNGs,  and  Others  ^- 

*  Glo.  And  his  well -chosen  bride. 

^  Now  tell  me,  brother  Clarence,]  In  the  old  play  the  Kiog 
enters  here  along  with  his  brothers^  not  after  them,  and  opens 
the  scene  thus : 

"  Edit),  Brothers  of  Clarence  and  of  Glocester, 
"  What  think  you  of  our  marriage  with  the  lady  Grey? 

"  Glo.  My  lord^  we  think  as  Warwick  and  Lewis, 
"  That  are  so  slack  in  judgment  that  they'll  take 
"  No  offence  at  this  sudden  marriage. 

'*  Edvo.  Suppose  they  do,  they  are  but  Lewis  and  Warwick ; 
''  And  1  am  your  king  and  Warwick's ;  and  will  be 
"  Obeyed. 

'*  Glo.  And  shall,  because  you  are  our  king  ; 
"  But  yet  such  sudden  marriages  seldom  proveth  well. 
'*  Edvi),  Yea,  brother  Richard,  are  you  against  us  too  ?  ** 

Malons. 
9  The  stage  direction  in  the  folio,  [Four  stand  on  one  side^  and 
Jour  on  the  other.']  is  sufficient  proof  that  the  play,  as  exhibited  ' 
there,  was  printed  from  a  stage  copy.     I  suppcMe  these  eiglU  im- 
portant personages  were  attendants.    Stebvbits. 
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4R.  I'mind  to  tell  him  plainly  what  I  think. 
^DfT.  Now.  brother  of  Clarence,  how  like 

you  our  choice, 
rou  stand  pensive,  as  half  malcontent  ? 
■R.  As  well  as  Lewis  of  FVance.  or  the  earl 

of  Warwick; 
1  are  so  weak  of  courage,  and  in  judgment, 
they'll  take  no  offence  at  our  abuse. 
Edw.  Suppose,  they  take  offence  without  a 

cause, 
are  but  Lewis  and  Warwick ;  I  am  Edward* 
lung  and  Warwick's,  and  must  have  my  will. 
k  And  you  shall  have  your  will,  because  our 

king: 
BSty  marriage  seldom  proveth  well. 
Dw.  Yea,  brother  lUchard,  are  you  ofiended 

too'." 
3.  Not  I : 

jod  forbid,  that  I  should  wish  them  sever'd 
n  God  hath  join'd  together :  ay,  and  'twere 

pity, 
ler  them  that  yoke  so  well  together. 
Edit.  Setting  your  scorns,  and  your  mislike, 

aside, 
ae  some  reason,  why  the  lady  Grey 
d    not  become    my    wife,  and  Eng^d's 

queen : — 
■ou  too,  Somerset  \  and  Montague, 
:  fireely  what  you  think. 
4R.  Then  this  is  my  opinion*— -that  king 

Lewis 

c  yoa  OFFBMOBS  too  7]    So  the  folio.    The  quarto* : 

■    -are  you  againit  ut  too?  "    Stkbvkms. 

you  too,  SoHBRaBT,  &c.]     Id  the  old  pUy  Sotocraet 

Bopear  in  this  aceQe.     Malonk, 

'.  Then  this  in  my  ojHnion,— &c.]     Initead  of  thia  and 

mng  speech,  the  quartos  read  thuN  : 
"  Clnr.  My  lord,  then  thU  n  my  opinim  ; 

,  XVIII.  2  1 
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*  Becomes  your  enemy,  for  mocking  him 

*  About  the  marriage  of  the  lady  Bona. 

'  Glo.  And  Warwick,  doing  what  you  gave  in 
chaise, 
'  Is  now  dishonoured  by  this  new  marriage. 

*  K.  Edft.  What,  if  both  Lewis  and  Warwick  be 

appeas'd, 

'  By  such  invention  as  I  can  devise  ? 
Mont.  Yet  to  have  join'd  with  France  in  sodi 
alliance. 

Would  more  have  strengthened  this  our  common- 
wealth 

^  'Gainst  foreign  storms,  than  any  home-bred  mar 
riage. 

*  Hast.  Why,  knows  not  Montague,  that  of  itself 
'England  is  safe,  if  true  within  itself^  ? 

*  Mont.  Yes ;  but  the  safer,  when  'tb  badc*d 

with  France  *. 

*'  That  Warwick,  being  dishonoor'd  in  his  embassage, 
'*  Doth  seek  revenge,  to  quit  his  injuries. 

'*  Glo,  And  Lewis,  in  regard  of  his  sister's  wroDg8» 
**  Doth  join  with  Warwick  to  su|iplant  your  state.** 

Stsbtbhi. 
4  Why,  knows  not  Montague,  that  of  itself 
England  is  safe,  if  true  within  itself?]     In  the  old  play  these 
lines  stand  thus : 

"  Let  England  be  true  within  itself, 
'*  We  need  not  France  nor  any  alliance  with  them.** 
It  is  observable  that  the  first  of  these  lines  occurs  in  the  old 
play  of  King  John,  1591,  from  which  our  author  borrowed  it,  and 
inserted  it  with  a  slight  change  in  his  own  play  with  the  ause 
title.    Malone. 

The  original  of  this  sentiment  is  probably  to  be  found  in  Dr. 
Andrew  Borde's  Fyrst  Boke  of  the  Introduction  of  Knowledge, 
bl.  1.  printed  for  Copland,  Sign.  A  4. 

See  vol.  XV.  p.  375,  n.  3.  Neither  the  lapse  of  two  centuries,  nor 
any  circumstance  which  has  occurred  during  that  eTentfol  period, 
has  in  anv  degree  shook  the  credit  of  this  observation,  or  impaiRd 
the  confidence  of  the  publick  in  the  troth  of  it.  '*  England  is  ni 
will  be  still  safe,  if  true  within  itself.**    Rbbo. 

^  Yes  ;  but  the  safer,  &c.]  Thos  ^the  aeeond  foBo.  Yes,  m 
the  first,  is  omitted.     Steevbns. 
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•  H^sT.  *ns  better  using  France,  than  trusting 

France ; 

*  Let  us  be  back'd  with  God,  and  with  the  seas', 

*  Which  he  hath  given  for  fence  impregnable, 

*  And  with  their  helps  only  defend  ourselves ; 

*  In  them  and  in  ourselves,  our  safety  lies. 
Clar.  For  this  one  speech,  lord  Hastings  well 

deserves 

*  To  have  the  heir  of  the  lord  Hungerford. 

'  K.  Edit.  Ay,  what  of  that  f  it  was  my  will,  and 
grant; 

*  And,  for  this  once,  my  will  shall  stand  for  law. 

*  Glo.  And  yet,  methinks ',  your  grace  hath  not 

done  well, 

*  To  give  the  heir  and  daughter  of  lord  Scales 

*  Unto  the  brother  of  your  loving  bride  ; 

*  She  better  would  have  fitted  me,  or  Clarence : 

*  But  in  your  bride  you  bury  brotherhood. 

'  Cl^r.  Or  else  you  would  not  have  bestow'd 
the  heir " 
'  Of  the  lord  Bonville  on  your  new  wife's  son, 
'  And  leave  your  brothers  to  go  speed  elsewhere. 

K.  Edw.  Alas,  poor  Clarence  I  b  it  for  a  wife, 

*  That  thou  art  malcontent  ?  I  will  pronde  thee. 

■  —  with  the  seas,]     This  baa  been  the  advice  of  every  man 
who  in  Hny  age  understood  and  fovoured  the  interest  of  £ng!an<I. 

T  And  yet,  methinks,  &c.]    The  quartos  vary  from  the  folio, 
as  follows : 

"  Cla.  Ay,  and  for  such  a  thing  too,  the  lord  Scales 
"  Did  welt  deserve  at  vour  hands,  to  have  the 
"  Daughter  of  the  lord  Bonfield,  and  left  your 
"  Brothers  to  go  seek  elsewhere  j  but  in  your  madness 
"  You  bnry  brotherhood."     Stibvbmb. 
'  —you  would  not  have  bestoWd  the  heir—]     h  must  be 
remembered,   tliat  till  the    Restoration,    the  heiresses   of  great 
estates  were  in  the  wardship  of  the  King,  who  in  their  minority 
gave  them  up  to  ptnnder,  and  afterwards  matched  them  to  his 
hvoorites.    I  know  not  when  Ii)>erty  gnined  mare  than  by  the 
abolition  of  the  court  of  wards.     Johkson. 
2  I2 
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*  Clar.  In  choosing  foryourself,  you  show'dyour 

judgment; 
'  Which  being  shallow,  you  shall  give  me  leave 
'  To  play  the  broker  in  mine  own  behalf ; 
'  And,  to  that  end,  I  shortly  mind  to  leave  you. 

K.  Edw.  Leave  me,  or  tarry,  Edward  wiO  be 
king, 
'  And  not  be  tied  unto  his  brother^s  will. 

'  Q.  Eliz.  My  lords,  before  it  pleas-d  his  majesty 
'  To  raise  my  state  to  title  of  a  queen, 
'  Do  me  but  right,  and  you  must  all  confess 

*  That  I  was  not  ignoble  of  descent  ^ 

*  And  meaner  than  myself  have  had  like  fortune. 

*  But  as  this  title  honours  me  and  mine, 

*  So  your  dislikes,  to  whom  I  would  be  pleasing, 

*  Do  cloud  my  joys  with  danger  and  with  sonoir. 

'  K.  EofT.  My  love,  forbear  to  fawn  upon  their 
frowns': 
'  What  danger,  or  what  sorrow  can  befall  thee» 
'  So  long  as  Edward  is  thy  constant  friend, 
'  And  their  true  sovereign,  whom  they  must  obey? 
'  Nay,  whom  they  shall  obey,  and  love  thee  too, 
'  Unless  they  seek  for  hatred  at  my  hands: 

*  Which  if  they  do,  yet  will  I  keep  thee  safe, 

*  And  they  shall  feel  the  vengeance  of  my  ifnrath. 

*  Glo.  I  hear,  yet  say  not  much,  but  think  the 

more.  [Jliide. 

9  —  I  was  not  ignoble  of  descent,]  Her  fisither  was  Sir  Rkfaaid 
Widville,  Knight,  afterwards  Earl  of  Rivers ;  her  mother,  Jaqne- 
line.  Duchess  Dowager  of  Bedford,  who  was  daughter  to  Peter  of 
Luxemburgh,  C^arl  of  St.  Paul,  and  widow  of  John  Dvkt  of 
Bedford,  brother  to  King  Henry  V.     Malonb. 

■  My  love,  forbear^  &c.]  Instead  of  this  and  the  fioHowin^ 
speech,  the  old  play  has  only  these  lines : 

'*^  Edxo,  Forbear,  my  love,  to  fisiwne  upon  their  frowns, 
*'  For  thee  they  must  obey,  nay,  shall  obey, 
'*  And  if  they  look  for  fiavour  at  my  hands. 
*'  Mont.  My  lord,  here  is  the  menenger  letnm'd  fnn 
F*rauncc."    Malonb. 
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Enter  a  Messenger. 

*  K.  Edit.  Now,  messenger,  what  letters,  or  what 

news. 
From  France  ? 
.  ^  Mess.  My  sovereign  liege,  no  letters ;  and  few 

words, 
^  But  such  as  I,  without  your  special  pardon. 
Dare  not  relate. 

*  K.  Edit.  Go  to,  we  pardon  thee :  therefore,  in 

brief, 
^  Tell  me  their  words  as  near  as  thou  canst  guess 

them. 
'  What  answer  makes  king  Le\ns  unto  our  letters  ? 
Mbss.  At  my  depart,  these  were  his  very  words ; 
Go  tell  false  Edward^  thy  supposed  Icings — 
That  Lewis  of  France  is  sending  over  maskers. 
To  revel  it  zvith  him  and  his  new  bride. 
K.  Edit.  Is  Lewis  so  brave  ?  belike,  he  thinks 
me  Henry. 
^  But  what  said  lady  Bona  to  my  marriage  ^  ? 
Mess.  These  were  her  words,  uttered  with  mild 
disdain ; 
Tell  him,  in  hope  he" II  prove  a  widower  shortly. 
Til  wear  the  willow  garland  for  his  sake. 

K.  Edit.  I  blame  not  her,  she  could  say  little  less ; 
'  She  had  the  wrong.  But  what  said  Henry's  queen  ? 
'  For  I  have  heard,  that  she  was  there  in  place  \ 
Mess.  Tell  him,  quoth  she,  my  mourning  weeds 
are  done  *, 
/ind  lam  ready  to  put  armour  on. 

*  —to  my  marriage  ?]    The  quartos  read— - 

•*         '         to  these  wrongs."    Stebvbks. 

3  —she  was  there  in  placb.]     This  expression,  si^ifying, 
ihe  was  there  present,  occurs  frequently  in  old  English  wnters. 

Malonb. 
En  place,  a  Gallicism.     Stbevens. 

4  -^  are  donb,]    i.  e.  are  consumed,  thrown  off.    The  word 
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^  K.  Edw.  Belike,  she  minds  to  play  the  Amazon. 
But  what  said  Warwick  to  these  injuries  ? 

*  Mess.  He,  more  incens'd  against  your  migesty 

*  Than  all  the  rest,  discharged  me  with  these  words  ; 
Tell  him  from  mCy  that  he  hath  done  me  wrongs 
jind  therefore  Til  uncrown  him^  ereV  be  long. 

K.  Edtf.  Ha !  durst  the  traitor  breathe  out  so 
proud  words  ? 

*  Well,  I  will  arm  me,  being  thus  forewarned : 

*  They  shall  have  wars,  and  pay  for  their  presump- 

tion . 
'  But  say,  b  Warwick  friends  with  Margaret  ? 
Mess.  Ay,  gracious  sovereign ;  they  are  so  linkM 
in  friendship, 
'  That  young  prince  Edward  marries  Warwick's 
daughter. 
Cl^r.  Belike,  the  elder ;  Clarence  will  have  the 
younger  ^ 

*  Now,  brother  king,  farewell,  and  sit  you  fast, 

*  For  I  will  hence  to  Warwick's  other  daughter ; 

*  That,  though  I  want  a  kingdom,  yet  in  marriage 

*  I  may  not  prove  inferior  to  yourself. — 
You,  that  love  me  and  Warwick,  follow  me  ^ 

\Exit  Clarence^  and  Somerset  follows. 

is  of\en  used  in  this  sense  by  the  writers  of  our  author*8  age. 
So,  in  his  Rape  of  Lucrece  : 

•*  And  if  possessed,  as  soon  decay*d  and  done^ 

"  As  is  the  mornings  silver-merting dew."     Malonb. 

^  Belike,  the  eldrr  ;  Clarence  will  have  the  toungbb.]  I 
have  ventured  to  make  elder  and  younger  change  places  in  this 
line  against  the  authority  of  all  the  printed  copies.  The  reasoo 
of  it  will  be  obvious.     Theobald. 

Clarence  having  in  fact  married  Isabella,  the  fU^  daughter  of 
Waru'ick,  Mr.  Theobald  made  elder  and  younger  change  plaoes 
in  this  line ;  in  which  he  has  been  followed,  I  think,  improperly. 
by  the  subsequent  editors :  The  author  of  the  old  play,  where 
this  line  is  found,  might  from  ignorance  or  intcntionidly  ba?e 
deviated  from  history,  in  his  account  of  the  person  whom  Clarence 
married.     See  a  former  note,  p.  4-78,  n.  4.     Malonb. 

*  You,  that  love  me  and  Warwick,  follow  me.]     That  Cla- 
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•  Glo.  NotF: 

*  My  thoughts  aim  at  a  further  matter ;  I 

*  Stay  not  for  love  of  Edward,  but  the  crown. 

\Asidt. 
K.  Edw.  Clarence  and  Somerset  both  gone  to 
Warwick ! 

*  Yet  am  I  arm*d  against  the  worst  can  happen ; 

*  And  haste  is  needfid  in  this  desperate  case. — 
'  Pembroke,  and  Stafford  ^,  you  in  our  behalf 

rence  should  make  this  speech  in  the  King's  hearing  is  very  im- 
probable, yet  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  palliated.  The  King 
never  goes  out,  nor  can  Clarence  be  talking  to  a  company  apart, 
for  he  answers  immediately  to  that  which  the  Post  says  to  the 
King.    Johnson. 

When  the  Earl  of  Essex  attempted  to  raise  a  rebellion  in  the 
city,  with  a  design,  as  was  supposed,  to  storm  the  Queen's 
peJace,  he  ran  about  the  streets  with  his  sword  drawn,  crying 
oat,  "  They  that  love  me,  follow  me."    Stbbvens. 

Clarence  certainlv  speaks  in  the  hearing  of  the  King,  who,  im- 
mediatelv  after  his  brother  has  retired,  exclaims,  that  he  is  gpne 
to  join  with  Warwick. 

This  line  is  in  the  old  quarto  play.    One  neariy  resembling  it 
b  likewise  found  in  The  Battle  of  Alcazar,  1594  i 
^  Myself  will  lead  the  way, 
**  And  make  a  passage  with  my  conquering  sword, 
*'  Knee-deep  in  blood  of  these  accursed  Moors ; 
**  And  ihey  that  love  my  honour,  JbUow  me." 
So  also,  in  our  author's  King  Richard  III. : 

'*  The  rest  that  love  me,  rise,  and  follow  me."    Malonb. 
f  Glo,  Not  I :]    After  Clarence  goes  out,  we  have  in  the  old 
play  the  following  dialogue ;  part  of  which  Shakspeare  rejected, 
and  transposed  the  rest : 

<*  Edw,  Clarence  and  Somerset  fled  to  Warwick ! 
*•  What  say  you,  brother  Richard^  will  you  stand  to  us  ?  "  &c. 

Malonb. 
See  note  9,  in  the  following  page.    Stbbvbns. 
'  Pembroke,  and  Stafford,  &c.]    Tlie  quartos  give  the  passage 
thus: 

**  Pembroke,  go  nuse  an  army  presently ; 

**  Pitch  up  my  tent ;  for  in  the  field  this  night 

**  I  mean  to  rest ;  and,  on  the  morrow  mom, 

*'  ril  march  to  meet  proud  Warwick,  ere  he  land 

**  Those  straggling  troops  which  he  hath  got  in  France. 

'*  But  ere  I  go,  Montague  and  Hastings,  you 
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*  Go  levy  men,  and  make  prepare  for  war; 

'  They  are  already,  or  quickly  will  be  landed  : 
'  Myself  in  person  will  straight  follow  you. 

\_Eseunt  Pembroke  and  Stafford. 

*  But,  ere  I  go,  Hastings,-T-and  Montague, — 

*  Resolve  my  doubt.     You  twain,  of  all  the  rest, 

*  Are  near  to  Warwick,  by  blood,  and  by  alliance: 

*  Tell  me  if  you  love  Warwick  more  than  me  ? 
'  If  it  be  so,  then  both  depart  to  him ; 

'  I  rather  wish  you  foes,  than  hollow  fiiends ; 

*  But,  if  you  mind  to  hold  your  true  obedience, 
^  Give  me  assurance  with  some  friendly  vow^ 

'  That  I  may  never  have  you  in  suspect. 
Mont.  So  God  help  Montague,  as  he  proves  true! 
Hast.  And  Hastings,   as  he  favours  Ekiwaid's 

cause ! 
'  K.  Edw.  Now,  brother  Richard,  will  you  stand 

by  us.^ 
Glo.  Ay,  in  despite  of  all  that  shall  withstand 

you^ 
*  K.  EnfF*  Why  so ;  then  am  I  sure  of  ^ctory. 

*  Now  therefore  let  us  hence ;  and  lose  no  hour, 
^  Till  we  meet  Warwick  with  his  foreign  power. 

\Excmt. 

**  Of  all  the  rest  are  nearest  allied  in  blood 
"  To  Warwick ;  therefore  tell  me  if  you  &vour 
**  Him  more  than  me,  or  not ;  speak  truly,  for 
**  I  had  rather  have  you  open  enemies 
*'  Than  hollow  friends.**    Stbbvens. 
9  Ay,  in  despite  of  all  that  shall  withstand  you.]     The  quartos 
continue  the  speech  thus : 

**  Ay,  my  lord,  in  despight  of  all  that  shall  withstand  you ; 

'*  For  why  hath  nature  made  me  halt  downright 

"  But  that  I  should  be  valiant,  and  stand  to  it? 

*'  For  if  I  would,  I  cannot  run  away.*'    Stebysbts. 
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SCENE  II. 

A  Plain  in  Warwickshire. 

Enter  I^^arwick  and  Oxford  with  French  and  other 

Forces. 

War.  Trust  me,  my  lord,  all  hitherto  goes  well ; 
The  common  people  by  numbers  swarm  to  us. 

Enter  Cjuarbnce  and  Somerset. 

But,  see,  where  Somerset  and  Clarence  come; — 
Speak  suddenly,  my  lords,  are  we  all  friends  ? 
Clar.  Fear  not  that,  my  lord. 
War.   Then,   gentle    Clarence,   welcome  unto 

Warwick; 
And  welcome,  Somerset: — I  hold  it  cowardice. 
To  rest  mistrustful  where  a  noble  heart 
Hath  pawn'd  an  open  hand  in  sign  of  love  ; 
Else  might  I  think,  that  Clarence,  Edward's  brother. 
Were  but  a  feigned  friend  to  our  proceedings : 
But  welcome,  sweet  Clarence  ^ ;  my  daughter  shall 

be  thine. 
And  now  what  rests,  but,  in  night's  coverture. 
Thy  brother  being  carelessly  encamped. 
His  soldiers  lurking  in  the  towns  about  \ 
And  but  attended  by  a  simple  guard, 
We  may  surprise  and  take  him  at  our  pleasure  ? 

'  But  welcome,  Clarence;]     Old  copy,  redundantly^^— «to«el 
Clarence.     Stsbybns. 

^  His  soldiers  lurking  in  the  towns  aboutj  Old  copies — tcfwn. 

Stebykns. 
Dr.  Thirlb^  advised  the  reading  towns  here ;  the  guard  in  the 
scene  immediately  following  says  : 

"  —  but  why  commands  the  king, 
"  That  liis  chief  followers  lodge  in  tijfwtis  about  him  ?  *' 

Thkobald. 
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Our  scouts  have  found  the  adventure  very  easy  * : 

*  That  as  Uljrsses  ^»  and  stout  Diomede, 

*  With  sleight  and  manhood  stole  to  Rhesus*  tents, 
^  And  brought  from  thence  the  Thracian   fatal 

steeds* ; 

*  So  we,  well  covered  with  the  night's  black  maotlei 

*  At  unawares  may  beat  down  Edward's  guard, 

*  And  seize  himself ;  I  say  not — slaughter  him, 

*  For  I  intend  but  only  to  surprise  him. — 
'  You,  that  will  follow  me  to  this  attempt, 

'  Applaud  the  name  of  Henry,  with  your  leader. 

[They  all  cry^  Henry  I 
Why,  then,  let's  on  our  way  in  silent  sort : 
For   Warwick  and    hb  fnends,    God  and  Saint 
George  ^ !  [Exeunt. 

3  —  very  eas^  :]  Here  the  quartos  conclude  this  speech,  adding 
only  the  following  lines : 

"  Then  cry  king  Henry  with  resolved  minds, 
"  And  break  we  presently  into  his  tent.'*    Stbbvbks. 
^  That  as  Ulysses,  &c.]  See  the  tenth  book  of  the  Iliad.    These 
circumstances,  however,  were  accessible,  without  reference  to 
Homer  in  the  original.     Stbevbns. 

i  —  THB  Thracian  fatal  steeds  ;]  We  are  told  by  some  of 
the  writers  on  the  Trojan  story,  that  the  captare  of  these  horses 
was  one  of  the  necessary  preliminaries  to  the  fate  of  Troy. 

Steetbits. 
^  —  and  Saint  George !]  After  the  two  concluding  lines  of  this 
scene>  which  in  the  old  play  are  given  not  to  Warwidc  but  to  Ga- 
rence,  we  there  find  the  following  speeches,  which  Shakiq>eare  hai 
introduced  in  a  subseauent  place  : 

"  War,  This  is  his  tent;  and  see  where  his  guard  doth  stand. 
"  Courage,  my  soldiers  ;  now  or  never. 
"  But  follow  me  now,  and  Edward  shall  be  ours. 
••  All.  A  Warwick,  a  Warwick  !  "     Malokb. 
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SCENE  III. 
Edward's  Camp,  near  Warwick. 

Enter  certain  Watchmen^  to  guard  the  King's  Tent. 

•  1  Watch.  Come  on,  my  masters,  each  man 

take  his  stand ; 

♦  The  king,  by  this,  is  set  him  down  to  sleep. 

•  2  Watch.  What,  will  he  not  to  bed  ? 

•  1  Watch.  Why,  no :  for  he  hath  made  a  solemn 

vow 

•  Never  to  lie  and  take  his  natural  rest, 

•  Till  Warwick,  or  himself,  be  quite  suppressed . 

•  2  Watch.  To-morrow  then,  belike,  shall  be  the 

day, 

•  If  Warwick  be  so  near  as  men  report. 

•  3  Watch.  But  say,  I  pray,  what  nobleman  is 

that, 

•  That  with  the  king  here  resteth  in  his  tent  ? 

•  1  Watch.   THs  the  lord  Hastings,  the  king's 

chiefest  friend. 

•  3  Watch.  O,  is  it  so  ?  But  why  commands  the 

king, 

*  That  his  chief  followers  lodge  in  towns  about 

him, 

♦  While  he  himself  keepeth  in  the  cold  field  ? 

•  2  Watch.  Tis  the  more  honour,  because  more 

dangerous. 

•  3  Watch.    Ay ;    but  give  me  worship  and 

quietness, 

*  I  like  it  better  than  a  dangerous  honour^. 

*  If  Warwick  knew  in  what  estate  he  stands, 

*  Tls  to  be  doubted,  he  would  waken  him. 


7  I  like  it  better  than  a  dangerous  honour,]  This  honest  Watch- 
man's opinion  coincides  with  that  of  Falstaff.    See  Tol.  xvi.  p.  398< 
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*  1  Watch.  Unless  our  halberds  did  shut  up  his 

passage. 

*  2  Watch.  Ay;  wherefore  else  guard  we  his 

royal  tent, 

*  But  to  defend  his  person  from  night-foes  ? 

Enter  fpAR^icK,  Clarence,  Oxford^  Somerset, 

and  Forces. 

*  War.  This  is  his  tent ;  and  see,  where  stand 

his  guard. 
^  Courage,  my  masters :  honour  now,  or  never ! 

*  But  follow  me,  and  Edward  shall  be  ours. 

1  Watch.  Who  goes  there  ? 

*  2  Watch.  Stay,  or  thou  diest. 
[Warwick,  and  the  rest,  cry  all — Warwick ! 

Warwick!  and  set  upon  the  Guard;  who 

fly*  c^J/i^^g — -^^^f  jirm!    Warwick,  aid 
the  rest,  following  them. 

The  Drum  beating,  and  Trumpets  sounding.  Be- 
enter  Warwick,  and  the  rest,  bringing  the  King 
out  in  a  Gown,  sitting  in  a  Chair :  Gloster  and 
Hastings  Jly. 

*  SoM.  What  are  they  that  fly  there  ? 
'  War.  Richard,    and  Hastings :    let  them  go, 

here's  the  duke. 
K.  Edw.  The  duke !  why,  Warwick,  when  we 

parted  last% 
Thou  cairdst  me  king ! 

War.  Ay,  but  the  case  is  altered : 

*  When  you  disgraced  me  in  my  embassade  *, 
'  Then  I  degraded  you  from  being  king. 
And  come  now  to  create  you  duke  of  York  ^. 

*  So  folio :  quarto,  embassage. 

"  —  when  we  parted  last,]     The  word  last,  which  is  found  io 
the  old  play,  was  inadvertently  omitted  in  the  folio.     Malonb. 

9  Ana  come  now  to  crratb  you  duke  of  York.]    Might  we  not 
read,  with  a  slight  alteration  ? 

**  And  come  to  new-create  you  duke  of  Yoik."    Johnson. 
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^  should  you  govern  any  kingdom, 

^  ^ot  how  to  use  ambassadors ; 

contented  with  one  wife ; 
vour  brothers  brotherly ; 
.  Jy  for  the  people's  welfare ; 
lOwd  yourself  from  enemies  ? 
/.  Yea,  brother^  of  Clarence,  art  thou 
here  too  ? 
./,  then  I  see,  that  Edward  needs  must  down. — 
1  et,  Warwick,  in  despite  of  all  mischance, 

*  Of  thee  thyself,  and  sill  thy  complices, 

*  Edward  will  always  bear  himself  as  king : 

*  Though  fortune's  malice  overthrow  my  state, 

*  My  mind  exceeds  the  compass  of  her  wheel. 
War.  Then,  for  his  mind,  be  Edward  England's 

king  ^ :  \Takcs  off  his  Crown. 

But  Henry  now  shall  wear  the  English  crown, 

*  And  be  true  king  indeed ;  thou  but  the  shadow. — 

*  My  lord  of  Somerset,  at  my  request, 

*  See  that  forthwith  duke  Edward  be  convey'd 

*  Unto  my  brother,  archbishop  of  York. 

*  When  I  have  fought  with  Pembroke  and  his  fellows, 

*  ril  follow  you,  and  tell  what  answer 

*  Lewis,  and  the  lady  Bona,  send  to  him  : — 
Now,  for  a  while,  farewell,  good  duke  of  York. 

*  K.  Edit.  What  fates  impose,  that  men  must 
needs  abide ; 

*  It  boots  not  to  resist  both  wind  and  tide. 
[Exit  King  Edward^  led  out ;  Somerset  with 

him. 

'  Yea,  brother,  &c.]     In  the  old  play  this  speech  consists  of 
only  these  two  lines : 

"  Well,  Warwick,  let  fortune  do  her  worst, 
"  Edward  in  mind  will  bear  himself  a  king.*' 
Henry  has  made  the  same  declaration  in  a  former  scene. 

Malonb. 
*  Then,  for  his  mind,  be  Edward  England's  king :]     That  is,  in 
his  mind ;  as  far  as  his  own  mind  goes.     M.  Mason. 
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•  OxF.  What  now  remains  ^  my  lords,  for  us  to 
do, 
*  But  march  to  London  with  our  soldiers  ? 
War.  Ay,  that's  the  first  thing  that  we  have  to 
do; 
'  To  free  king  Henry  from  imprisonment. 
And  see  him  seated  in  the  regal  throne.    {^Exeunt. 


SCENE  IV. 
London.    A  Room  in  tiie  Palace. 

Enter  Queen  Elizabeth  and  Rivers^. 

^  Rjv.  Madam,  what  makes  you  in  this  sadden 
change  ? 

3  What  now  remains,  &c.]  Instead  of  this  and  the  fblloiring^ 
speech,  the  quartos  have : 

"  dlar.  What  follows  now?  all  hitherto  goes  well. 
"  But  we  must  dispatch  some  letters  into  France, 
"  To  tell  the  queen  of  our  happy  fortune ; 
*'  And  bid  her  come  with  speed  to  join  with  vs. 

'*  War,  Ay,  that's  the  first  thing  that  we  hare  to  do, 
"  And  free  king  Henry  from  imprisonment, 
"  And  see  him  seated  on  the  regal  throne. 
''  Come,  let's  away ;  and,  having  past  these  cares, 
"  I'll  post  to  York,  and  see  how  Edward  fares." 

Stsbvbns. 
^  Enter-^Rivers.']     Throughout  this  scene  the  quartos  vaiy.  in 
almost  every  speech  from  the  folio.     The  variations,  however,  arc 
hardly  such  as  to  deserve  notice.     Stbbvbns. 

They  are,  however,  so  marked,  as  to  prove  decisively,  I  think, 
that  either  Shakspeare  wrote  two  distinct  pieces  on  this  subject  at 
different  periods,  or  that  the  play  as  exhibited  in  the  folio  was  his, 
and  that  in  quarto  the  production  of  a  preceding  writer.  Let  the 
second  speech  of  Rivers  be  read  with  this  view : 

"  What  losse  ?  of  some  picht  battaile  against  Warwicke? 
"  Tush,  feare  not,  fair  queene,  but  cast  these  cares  aside. 
'*  King  Edward's  noble  mind  his  honour  doth  display, 
"  And  Warwick  may  lose,  though  then  he  got  the  day.'* 
See  also  the  speech  of  Clarence  quoted  in  the  last  note^ 

Malohe. 
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*  Q.  Eliz.  Why,  brother  Rivers,  are  you  yet  to 

learn, 
^  What  late  misfortune  is  befalFn  king  Edward  ? 
Rir.  What,  loss  of  some  pitched  battle  against 

Warwick  ? 
^  Q.  Eljz.  No,  but  the  loss  of  his  own  royal 

person. 

*  Riv.  Then  is  my  sovereign  slain  ? 

^  Q.  Eliz.  Ay,  almost  slain,  for  he  b  taken  pri- 
soner ? 

*  Either  betray'd  by  falsehood  of  his  guard, 
'  Or  by  his  foe  surprised  at  unawares : 

*  And,  as  I  further  have  to  understand, 

^  Is  new  committed  to  the  bishop  of  York, 
'  Fell  Warwick's  brother,  and  by  that  our  foe. 
'  Riv.  These  news,  I  must  confess,  are  full  of 
grief: 
'  Yet,  gracious  madam,  bear  it  as  you  may ; 
'  Warwick  may  lose,  that  now  hath  won  the  day. 

*  Q.  Eliz.  Till  then,  fair  hope  must  hinder  life's 

decay. 

*  And  I  the  rather  wean  me  from  despair, 

*  For  love  of  Edward's  of&pring  in  my  womb : 

*  This  is  it  that  makes  me  bridle  passion, 

*  And  bear  with  mildness  my  misfortune  s  cross ; 

*  Ay,  ay,  for  this  I  draw  in  many  a  tear, 

*  And  stop  the  rising  of  blood-sucking  sighs, 

^  Lest  with  my  sighs  or  tears  I  blast  or  drown 

*  King  Edward's  fruit,  true  heir  to  the  English 

crown. 

'*  RiF.  But,  madam,  where  is  Warwick  then  be- 
come ? 

'  Q.  Eliz.  I  am  informed,  that  he  comes  towards 
London, 

Would  not  this  prove  rather  too  much,  as  a  similar  inference 
might  be  drawn  from  the  two  copies  of  Romeo  and  Juliet,  in  1597 
and  1599?     SxEErENs. 
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*  To  set  the  crown  once  more  on  Heniy*s  head : 

^  Guess  thou  the  rest ;  king  Edward's  friends  must 
down. 

*  But  to  prevent  the  tyrant  s  violence^ 

*  (For  trust  not  him  that  hath  once  broken  faith,) 
'  I'll  hence  forthwith  unto  the  sanctuary, 

*  To  save  at  least  the  heir  of  Edward's  right ; 

^  There  shall  I  rest  secure  from  force,  and  fraud. 
'  Come  therefore,  let  us  fly,  while  we  may  fly; 

*  If  Warwick  take  us,  we  are  sure  to  die. 

SCENE  V*. 

A  Park  near  Middleham  ^  Castle  in  Yorkshire. 

Enter  Gloster^  Hastings ^  Sir  William  Stanley^ 

and  Others. 

^  Glo.  Now,  my  lord  Hastings  ^,  and  sir  William 
Stanley, 

5  Scene  V.]  In  new  forming  these  pieces  Shakspeare  tTBosposcd 
not  only  many  lines  and  speeches,  but  some  of  the  scenes.  This 
scene  in  the  ori^nal  play  precedes  that  which  he  has  made  the 
fourth  scene  of  this  Act.    \Ialons. 

^  A  Park  near  Middleham  — ]  Shakspeare  foUows  his  autho- 
rity Holiiished,  in  the  representation  here  given  of  King  Eklward  s 
capture  and  imprisonment.  But  honest  Raphael  misled  him,  as 
he  himself  was  misled  by  his  predecessor  Hall.  The  whole  is 
untrue  :  Edward  was  never  in  the  hands  of  Warwidc.  Ritsov. 
7  Now,  my  lord  Hastings,  &c.]  I  shall  insert  the  speech  cor- 
responding to  this  in  the  old  play,  as  the  comparison  will  show  the 
reader  in  what  manner  Shakspeare  proceeded,  where  he  merely 
retouched  and  expanded  what  he  found  in  the  elder  drama,  with- 
out the  addition  of  any  new  matter : 

"  Glo,  Lord  Hastings  and  Sir  William  Stanley, 
"  Know  that  the  cause  I  sent  for  you  is  this. 
•*  I  look  my  brother  with  a  slender  train 
"  Should  come  a  hunting  in  this  forest  here. 
•*  The  bishop  of  York  befriends  him  much, 
"  And  lets  him  use  his  pleasure  in  the  chase. 
"  Now  I  have  privily  sent  him  word 
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*  Leave  off  to  wonder  why  I  drew  you  hither, 

*  Into  this  chiefest  thicket  of  the  park. 

*  Thus  stands  the  case :  You  know,  our  king,  my 

brother, 
^  Is  prisoner  to  the  bishop  here,  at  whose  hands 

*  He  hath  good  usage  and  great  liberty ; 

*  And  often,  but  attended  with  weak  guard, 
'  Comes  hunting  this  way  to  disport  himself. 

*  I  have  advertised  him  by  secret  means, 

*  That  if  about  this  hour,  he  make  his  way, 

*  Under  the  colour  of  his  usual  game, 

*  He  shall  here  find  his  friends,  with  horse  and  men, 

*  To  set  him  free  from  his  captivity. 

Enter  King  EnwARDy  and  a  Huntsman. 

*  Hunt.  This  way,  my  lord :  for  this  way  lies  the 

game. 
K.  E Dw.  Nsy,  this  way,  man;  see,  where  the 
huntsmen  stand. — 
^  Now,. brother  of  Gloster,  lord  Hastings,  and  the 
rest, 

*  Stand  you  thus  close,  to  steal  the  bishop's  deer  ? 

*  Glo.  Brother,  the  time  and  case  requireth  haste  ? 

*  Your  horse  stands  ready  at  the  park  comer. 

*  K.  Edw.  But  whither  shall  we  then  ? 

*  Hast.  To  Lynn,  my  lord ;    and  ship  *  from 

thence  to  Flanders. 

*  Glo.  Well  guess'd,  believe  me ;  for  that  was 

my  meaning. 

*  K.  Edw.  Stanley,  I  will  requite  thy  forwardness. 

*  Glo.  But  wherefore  stay  we  ?  'tis  no  time  to 

talk. 


"  Now  I  am  come  with  you  to  rescue  him ; 

''  And  see  where  the  huntsman  and  he  doth,  come.'* . 

Malonb. 
8  —  and  SHIP  — ]     Tlie  first  folio  has  shijat.    The  correction 
was  made  by  the  editor  of  the  second  folio.     M alone. 
VOL.  XVIII.  2  K 
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K.  Edw.  Huntsman,  what  8ay*st  thou  ?  wiltthon 

go  along? 
^  Hunt.  Better  do  so  than  tarry  and  be  hsing^d. 

*  Glo.  Come  then,  away;  let's  have  no  more 

ado. 
'  K.  Ed¥f;.   Bishop,  fiEtfewell :  shield  thee  from 
Warwick's  frown ; 
And  pray  that  I  may  repossess  the  crown. 

[ExemU. 

SCENE  VI. 

A  Room  in  the  Tower. 

Enter  King  HenrTj  CLARmycSf  Wahwkk^  Somert 
sETy  young  Richmond,  Oxford,  Montagus,  Lieu- 
tenant of  the  Tower,  and  Attendants. 

*  K.  Hen.  Master  lieutenant,  now  that  God  and 

friends 

*  Have  shaken  Edward  from  the  regal  seat ; 

*  And  tum'd  my  captive  state  to  liberty, 

*  My  fear  to  hope,  my  sorrows  unto  joys ; 

*  At  our  enlai^ement  what  are  thy  due  fees  ? 

*  Lieu.  Subjects  may  challenge  nothing  of  their 

sovereigns ; 

*  But,  if  an  humble  prayer  may  prevail, 

*  I  then  crave  pardon  of  your  majesty. 

*  K.  Hen.  For  what,  Ueutenant  ?  for  well  using 

me? 

*  Nay,  be  thou  sure.  111  well  requite  thy  kindness, 

*  For  that  it  made  my  imprisonment  a  pleasure : 

*  Ay,  such  a  pleasure  as  incaged  birds 

*  Conceive,  when,  after  many  moody  thoughts, 

*  At  last,  by  notes  of  household  harmony, 

*  They  quite  forget  their  loss  of  liberty.-— 

*  But,  Warwick,  after  God,  thou  set'st  me  free, 

*  And  chiefly  therefore  I  thank  God,  and  thee ; 
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*  He  was  the  author,  thou  the  iiiBtrainent. 

*  Therefore,  that  I  may  conquer  fortune^s  spite, 

*  By.  living  low,  where  fortune  cannot  hurt  me  ; 

*  Ajid  that  the  people  of  this  blessed  land 

*  May  not  be  punish'd  with  my  thwarting  stars  ; 

*  Warwick,  although  my  head  still  wear  the  crown, 
'  I  here  resign  my  government  to  thee, 

*  For  thou  art  fortunate  in  all  thy  deeds. 

*  IVar.  Your  grace  hath  stUl  been  fani'd  for 

virtuous ; 

*  And  now  may  seem  as  wise  as  virtuous, 

*  By  spying,  and  avoiding,  fortune's  malice, 

*  For  few  men  rightly  temper  with  the  stars  ^ : 

*  Yet  in  this  one  thii^  let  me  blame  youi*  grace, 

*  Far  choosing  me  when  Clarence  is  in  place  \ 

*  Clah.  No,  Warwick,  thou  art  worthy  of  the 

sway, 

*  To  whom  the  heavens,  in  thy  nativity, 

*  Adjudged  an  olive  branch,  and  laurel  crown, 

*  As  likely  to  be  blest  in  peace,  and  war ; 

*  And  therefore  I  yield  thiee  my  free  consent. 

*  War.  And  I  choose  Clarence  only  for  protector. 

*  AT.  Hen.  Warwick,  and  Clarence,  ^ve  me  both 

your  hands ; 

*  Now  join  your  hands,  and,  with  your  hand?,  your 

hearts. 

*  That  no  dissention  hinder  government : 
'  I  make  you  both  protectors  of  this  land; 

*  While  I  myself  will  lead  a  private  life, 
'  And  in  devotion  spend  my  latter  days. 
To  sin*s  rebuke,  and  my  Creator's  praise. 

9  —  few  men  rightly  temper  with  the  stars :]  I  suppose  the 
meaninff  is,  that  few  men  conform  tlieir  temper  to  their  destiny; 
which  King  Henry  did,  when  finding  himself  unlntimate,  he 
the  management  of  pnblick  aiurs  to  more  praapeiotts  hands. 

JOHVSOV. 

'—  in  place.]    i.  c.  here  present.    See  p.  485»  n*  S. 

SrBKvnrs. 

2  K  2 
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War.  What  answers  Clarence  to  hb  sovereigD*s 
wiU? 

*  Clar.  That  he  consents,  if  Warwick  yield  con- 

sent; 

*  For  on  thy  fortune  I  repose  myself. 

*  War.  Why  then,  though  loath,  yet  must  I  be 

content : 

*  Well  yoke  together,  like  a  double  shadow 

*  To  Henry's  body,  and  supply  his  place ; 

«  I  mean,  m  bearing  weight  of  government, 

*  While  he  enjoys  the  honour,  and  his  ease. 

*  And,  Clarence,  now  then  it  is  more  than  needftil, 

*  Forthwith  that  Edward  be  pronounced  a  traitor, 

*  And  all  his  lands  and  goods  be  confiscate  '. 

Clar.  What  else  ?  and  that  succession  be  deter- 
min'd. 

*  War.  Ay,  therein  Clarence  shall  not  want  his 

part. 
^  K.  Hen.  But,  with  the  first  of  all  your  chief 
afiairs, 

*  Let  me  entreat,  (for  I  command  no  more,) 

*  That  Margaret  your  queen,  and  my  son  Edward, 

*  Be  sent  for,  to  return  from  France  with  speed  : 

*  For,  till  I  see  them  here,  by  doubtful  fear 

*  My  joy  of  liberty  is  half  eclips*d. 

Clar.  It  shall  be  done,  my  sovereign,  with  all 
speed. 

*  K.  Hen.  My  lord  of  Somerset,  what  youth  is 

that, 

^  And  all  his  lands  and  goods  be  confiscate.]  For  the  ioMrtioQ 
of  the  word  be^  which  the  defect  of  the  metre  proves  to  hive 
been  accidentally  omitted  in  the  old  copy,  I  am  answerable. 

Malohi. 

Mr.  Malone*8  emendation  is  countenanced  by  the  fiilloinng  pit- 
sage  in  The  Comedy  of  Errors  : 

^  Lest  that  thy  goods  too  soon  he  amfucaie.*' 

The  second  folio,  however,  Teads'^confiscated^  and  perhaps  this 
readinff  is  preferable,  because  it  excludes  the  disagreeable  repeti- 
tion of  the.  auxiliary  verb — be,    Stebvens. 
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*  Of  whom  you  seem  to  have  so  tender  care  ?         ' 

'  Sonf.  My  liege,  it  is  young  Henry,  earl  of  Rich- 
mond. 

'  K.  Hen,  Come  hither,  England's  hope :  If  secret 
powers  \_Lays  his  Hand  on  his  Head, 

*  Suggest  but  truth  to  my  divining  thoughts, 

*  This  pretty  lad '  wll  prove  our  country's  bliss. 

1  This  pretty  lad —]  He  was  afterwards  Heniy  VII.  k  nan 
who  put  an  end  to  the  civil  war  of  the  two  houses,  but  no  other- 
MBeremaritable  for  virtue.  Shakspeareltoew  his  trade.  HeniyVII. 
WHS  grand&ther  to  Queen  Elisabeth,  and  the  King  from  whom 
Junes  inherited.     Johnson. 

Shakapeare  only  copied  this  particular,  together  with  many 
•then,  from  Holinnhed : — "  whom  when  the  king  had  a  good 
while  beheld,  he  Mid  to  such  princes  an  were  with  him ;  Lo, 
snrelie  this  is  lie,  to  whom  bath  we  and  our  adversaries,  leaving 
the  possession  of  all  things,  shall  hereafter  give  roome  and  place." 
P.  678. 

"  This  pretty  lad  will  prove  our  country's  bliss."  Thus  the  fdio. 
The  quartos  tlnui : 

"  Tbou,  pretty  boy,  shalt  prove  this  country's  bliss." 

Stebveni. 
ffolinshed  transcribed  this  passage  almost  verbalim  from  Hall, 
whom  the  author  of  the  old  play,  as  I  conceive,  copied.    This 
speech  originally  stood  thus  : 

"  Come  hither,  pretty  lad.    If  heavenly  powers 
"  Do  aim  aright,  to  my  divining  soul, 
"Thou,  pretty  boy,  shall  prove  this  countiy's  bliss; 
"  Thy  head  \n  made  to  wear  a  princely  crown  ; 
"  Thy  hwki  are  all  replete  with  majesty : 
"  Make  much  of  him,  my  lords,"  &c. 
Henry  Earl  of  Richmond  was  the  son  of  Edraond  Earl  of  Rich- 
mond, and  Margaret,  daughter  to  John  the  first  Dukeof  Someiset. 
EdmcHid  Earl  of  Richmond  whs  half-brother  to  King  Henry  the 
Sixth,  being  the  son  of  that  King's  mother  Queen  Catharin£,  by 
her  second  hutiband  Owen  Teuther  or  Tudor,  who  was  taken  pri- 
■oner  at  the  battle  of  Mortimer's  Cross,  and  soou  afterwords  be- 
headed at  Hereford.  ^ 

Jledry  the  Seventh,  to  show  his  ^ratititde  to  Henry  the  Sixth 
for  this  early  presage  in  his  favour,  solicited  Pope  Julius  to  canonize 
him  as  a  saint ;  but  either  Henry  would  not  pay  the  mon^  de- 
manded, or,  as  Bacon  supposes,  the  Pope  refused,  lest  "  as  Henry 
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'  His  looks  are  full  of  peaceful  majesty ; 

*  His  head  by  nature  framed  to  wear  a  crown, 
^  Hb  hand  to  wield  a  scepter ;  and  himself 

'  Ukely,  in  time,  to  bless  a  rej^  throne. 
Make  much  of  him,  my  lords ;  for  this  is  be, 

*  Must  help  you  more  ^an  you  are  hurt  by  me. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

*  What  news,  my  friend  ? 

*  Mess.    That  Edward  is  escaped  from  your 

brother, 

*  And  fled,  as  he  hears  since,  to  Burgundy. 
*War.  Unsavoury  news:  But  how  made  he  escape? 

*  Mess.  He  was  conveyed  by  Richard  duke  of 

Gloster, 

*  And  the  lord  Hastings,  who  attended  him  ^ 

*  In  secret  ambush  on  the  forest  side, 

*  And  from  the  bishop's  huntsmen  rescued  him ; 

*  For  hunting  was  his  daily  exercise. 

*  War.    My  brother  was  too  careless   oi  hk 

charge.— 

*  But  let  us  hence,  my  sovereign,  to  provide 

*  A  salve  for  any  sore  that  may  betide. 

[Exeunt  King  Henry,  Warwick^  Clarence^ 
Lieutenant,  and  Attendants. 

*  SoM.    My  lord,  I  like  not  of  thfa  flight  rf 

Edward's : 

*  For,  doubtless,  Burgundy  will  yield  him  he^ ; 

*  And  we  shall  have  more  wars,  before't  be  long. 

*  As  Henry's  late  presaging  prophecy 

*  Did  glad  my  heart,    witii  hope  of  this  youDg 

Richmond ; 

*  So  doth  my  heart  misgive  me,  in  these  conflicts 

*  What  may  befall  him,  to  his  harm,  and  ours  e 

^  — >  ATTENDED  him  — ]    1.  6.  Waited  for  him.     So^  in  CoriO' 
lanus: 

*'  I  am  attended  at  the  cypress  grove.*'     Stebtxiis. 
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*  Therefore,  lord  Oxford,  to  prevent  the  worst, 

*  Forthwith  we'll  send  him  hence  to  Brittany, 

*  Till  storms  be  past  of  civil  enmity. 

*  OxF.  Ay ;  for,  if  Edward  repossess  thc^  otoWn^ 

*  Tis  like,  that  lUchmond  with  the  rest  shall  ddwn. 

*  SoM.  It  shall  be  so ;  he  shall  to  Brittany. 

*  Come  therefore,  let*s  about  it  speedily.   \Eseunt. 


SCENE  VIP. 

Before  York. 

Enter  King  Edpfard^  Glostbr^  Hastings^  and 

Forces. 

*  K.  Edw.  Now,  brother  Richard ^  lord'  Hastings^ 
and  the  rest ; 

^  Scene  VII.]  This  scene  in  the  old  play  precedes  that  whielfr 
Shakspeare  has  made  the  sixth  of  the  present  Act.     Malonb. 

^  Now,  brother  Richard,  &c.]  Instead  of  this  and  the  three 
following  speeches,  the  ouartos  read  only : 

^  Enter  Edward  and  Richard,  mth  a  iraop  ofHoilanders. 
**  Edw.  Thus  f&r  from  Belgia  have  we  past  the  8^» 
**  And  march'd  from  Raunspur-haven  unto  York : 
"  But  soft !  the  gates  are  shut ;  I  like  not  this. 
"  Rich,  Sound  up  the  drum,  and  call  them  to  the  walls.** 

Stbbybns. 

7  —  knrd^  Mr.  M.  Mason  recommends  the  omission  of  this 
word.    Rbbd. 

**  —  lord  Hastings,  and  the  rest."  •*  Leave  out  the  woid  forrf," 
says  one  of  our  author's  commentators.  If  we  do  not  closely 
attend  to  his  phraseology  and  metre,  and  should  think  ourselves 
at  liberty  to  substitute  modem  phraseology  and  modem  metre, 
almost  every  line  in  his  plays  might  be  altered. — Brother^  like 
many  similar  words,  {rather,  whether,  either ^  &c.)  is  here  used  by 
Shakspeare  as  a  monosyllable,  and  the  metre  was  to  his  ear  per- 
feet.     Malonb. 

That  there  is  a  marked  discrimination  between  ancient  and 
modem  phraseology,  no  man  will  deny ;  but,  surely,  ancient  and 
modem  five-foot  verses  can  have  no  correspondinc^  difference. 
Where,  in  general,  shall  we  find  more  perfect  and  harmonious 
metre  than  that  of  Shakspeare  ?    His  inegolar  lines  are  therefore 
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'  Yet  thus  far  fortune  maketh  us  sonends, 

'  And  says— -that  once  more  I  shall  Interdiange 

'  My  waned  state  for  Henry's  regal  crown. 

'  Well  have  we  pass'd,  and  now  t^pass'd  the  seas, 

\  And  brought  dew'ed  help  from  Burgundy : 

*  What  then  remiuns,  we  being  thus,  arrived 

*  From   Ravenspurg  haven  before   the    gates  of 

Yo^k^ 

*  But  that  we  enter,  as  into  our  dukedom  ? 

'  Glo.  The  gates  made  fast !— Brother,  I  like  not 
this; 

*  For  many  men,  that  stumble  at  the  threshold, 
^  Are  well  foretold — that  danger  lurks  within. 

*  K.  Ejdw.  Tush,  man !  abodements  must  not 
now  affiight  us : 

*  By  fair  or  foul  means  we  must  enter  in, 

*  For  hither  will  our  friends  repair  to  us. 

justly  suspected  of  having  suffered  from  omissioD  or  interpolatioD. 
-—As  to  the  latter  part  of  Mr.  Malone*8  note,  in  which  oniher  is 
said  to  be  used  as  a  monosyllable^-HMiiea/  qvantum  valere  poiett, 

Stsbvens. 

Malone  says  that  brother  is  to  be  pronounced  as  one  syllable; 

but  that  alone  will  not  be  sufficient  to  complete  the  metre.    We 

must  also  lay  the  accent  on  the  last  syllable  of  the  woid  Richard^ 

and  the  line  mnst  run  thus : 

*'  Now  bro*r  Richard,  Lord  Hastings  and  the  rest.'* 
which  would  not  be  very  harmonious.    M.  Masoh.' 

That  brother  may  be  pronounced  in  the  time  of  a  monosyllable 
is  shown  by  a  former  line,  p.  497>  where  we  have  two  redondaot 
syllables  : 

''  Now,  brother  of  Gloster,  lord  Hastings,  and  the  rest,—" 
That  other  words  were  used  with  the  same  license  is  also  shown 
p.  489,  even  with  Mr.  Steeven*s  correction : 

*'  But  welcome,  Clarence^  my  daughter  shall  be  thine !  *' 

BOSWSLL. 

*  From  Ravenspubgh  haven  bbforx  the  gates  of  York,]  We 
may  infer  from  the  old  quarto  (see  note  6,  in  the  preceding  page,) 
that  Ravenspurgh  was  occasionally  pronounced  as  a  dissyllable^ 
Raumpurgh.  This  line  will  therefore  become  strictly  metrical,  if 
we  read  (adopting  an  elision  common  to  Shakspeare)  : 

"  From  Kavenspurgh  haven  [fore  the  gates  of  Yoii.** 

Stbbvbvs. 
.  Sec  the  preceding  note.     Doswell. 
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*  Hast.    My  liege,   Til   knock   once   more,   to 

summon  them. 

Enter ^  on  the  fValls^  the  Mayor  of  York,  and  his 

Brethren. 

*  M^r.  My  lords»  we  were  forewarned  of  your 

coming, 

*  And  shut  the  gates  for  safety  of  ourselves ; 

*  For  now  we  owe  allegiance  unto  Henry. 

*  K.  Edw.  But,  master  mayor^  if  Henry  be'  your 

king, 

*  Yet  Edward,  at  the  least,  is  duke  of  York. 

*  May.  True,  my  good  lord ;  I  know  you  for  no 

less. 

*  K.  Edw.  Why,  and  I  challenge  nothing  but  my 

dukedom ; 

*  As  being  well  content  with  that  alone. 

'  Glo.  But,  when  the  fox  hath  once  got  in  his 
nose, 

*  Hell  soon  find  means  to  make  the  body  follow. 

[Aside. 

*  Hast.  Why,  master  mayor,  why  stand  you  in  a 

doubt  ? 
Open  the  gates,  we  are  king  Henry*s  friends. 

*  May.  Ay,  say  you  so  ?  the  gates  shall  then  be 

open'd.  [Exeunt  from  above. 

*  Glo.  A  wise  stout  captsun,  and  persuaded  soon  ^ ! 

*  Hast.  The  good  old  man  would  fain  that  all 

were  well\ 

*  So  'twere  not  'long  of  him  :  but,  being  entered, 

*  I  doubt  not,  I,  but  we  shall  soon  persuade 

9  — -  persuaded  soon  !]  Old  copy — soon  persuaded.  This 
transposition,  which  requires  no  apology,  was  made  by  SirT. 
Hanmer.    Stebvens. 

>  The  good  old  man  would  fain  that  all  were  well,]  The 
Mayor  is  willing  we  should  enter,  so  he  may  not  be  blamed. 

Johnson. 
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*  Both  hinii  and  all  hia  brotheni,  unto  reaaon. 

Re-enter  the  Mayors  and  Dooo  Aldermen^  below. 

*  K.  Enrr.  So,  master  mayor :  these  gates  must 

not  be  shut, 

*  But  in  the  night,  or  in  the  time  of  war* 

*  What !  fear  not,  man,  but  yield  me  up  the  keys ; 

[Takes  kis  Key. 

*  For  Ekiward  will  defend  the  town,  and  thee» 

^  And  all  those  fiiends  that  ddgn  to  folkyw  me. 

Drum.  Enter  MoNTooiiERY,  and  Forces,  marckif^. 

Glo.  Brother,  this  is  sir  John  Montgomery, 
Our  trusty  friend,  unless  I  be  deceived. 

*  K.  Edjt.  Welcome,  sir  John !  But  why  come 

you  in  arms  ? 
Mont.  To  help  king  Edward  in  his  time  of  storm, 
As  every  loyal  subject  ought  to  do. 

'  K.  Edw.  Thanks,  good  Montgomery :  But  we 

now  forget 

*  Our  title  to  the  crown ;  and  only  claim 

*  Our  dukedom,  till  God  please  to  send  the  rest. 

*  Mont.  Then  fare  you  well,  for  I  will  hence 

again; 
I  came  to  serve  a  king,  and  not  a  duke, — 
^  Drummer,  strike  up,  and  let  us  march  away. 

[A  March  begun. 
'  K.  Enrr.  Nay,  stay,  sir  John,  a  while ;  and  we'll 
debate, 
^  By  what  safe  means  the  crown  may  be  recovered. 

*  Mont.  What  talk  you  of  debating  ?  in  few  words : 

*  If  you'll  not  here  proclaim  yourself  our  king, 

*  ril  leave  you  to  your  fortune ;  and  be  gone. 
To  keep  them  back  that  come  to  succour  you : 
Why  should  we  fight,  if  you  pretend  no  title  ? 

*  Glo.  Why,  brother,  wherefore  stand  you  on  nice 

points  ? 
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*  K.  Enrv.  When  we  grow  stronger,  then  we'll 

make  our  claim  : 

*  Till  then,  'tis  wisdom  to  conceal  our  meaning. 

*  Hast.  Away  with  scrupulous  wit !  now  arms 

must  rule .  ' 

*  Glo.  And  fearless  minds  climb  soonest  unto 

crowns. 

*  Brother,  we  will  proclaim  you  out  of  hand ; 

*  The  bruit  ^  thereof  will  bring  you  many  Mends. 

*  K.  Edw.  Then  be  it  as  you  will  •  for  'tis  my 

right, 

*  And  Henry  but  usurps  the  diadem. 

Mont.    Ay,  now  my  sovereign   speaketh    like 

himself ; 
And  now  will  I  be  Edward's  champion. 

Hast.    Sound,  trumpet;  Edward  shall  be  here 

proclaimed  :— 

*  Come,  fellow-soldier,  make  thou  proclamation. 

[Gives  him  a  Paper.     Flourish. 
Sold.  [Reads^  Edzoardthe  four  thy  hy  the  grace 
of  Gody  king  of  England  and  France^  and  lord  of 
Jr eland y  S^c. 

Mont.  And  whosoe'er  gainsays  king  Eklward's  right. 
By  this  I  challenge  him  to  single  fight. 

[Throws  down  his  Gauntlet. 
All.  Long  live  Edward  the  fourth  ! 

*  K.  Edtt.  Thanks,   brave  Montgomery; — and 

thanks  unto  you  all  ^. 

^  The  BRUIT — ]  The  word  bruit  is  found  in  Bullokar*8  English 
Expositor,  8vo.  1616,  and  is  defined  "  A  reporte  spread  abro«d." 

Malone. 
So,  in  Preston 't  Cambises  : 

"      '      whose  manly  act»  do  fly 

*•  By  bruit  of  fame ." 

See  vol.  xi.  p.  269,  n.  9.     Stebtens. 

This  French  word  bmii  was  rery  early  made  a  denizen  of  our 
language.  Thus  in  the  Bible  :  '*  Behold  the  noise  of  the  bruit  is 
come."— Jer^iriflA,  x.  22.     Whalley. 

3  Thanks,  brave  Montgomery; — and  thanks  unto  you  all.] 
Surely  we  ought  to  read  : 
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*  If  fortune  serve  me.  111  requite  this  kindness. 

'  Now,  for  this  night,  let's  hai'bour  here  in  Yori[ : 

*  And,  when  the  morning  sun  shall  raise  his  car 
^  Above  the  border  of  this  horizon, 

'  We*ll  forward  towards  Warwick,  and  his  mates: 
'  For,  well  I  wot,  that  Henry  is  no  soldier.-— 

*  Ah,  froward  Clarence  ! — how  evil  it  beseems  thee, 

*  To  flatter  Henry,  and  forsake  thy  brother  t 

*  Yet,  as  we  may,  we'll  meet  both  thee  and  War- 

wick.— 

*  Come  on,  brave  soldiers ;  doubt  not  of  the  day ; 

*  And,  that  once  gotten,  doubt  not  of  large  pay. 

lExcunt. 

SCENE  VIII  \ 

London.    A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  King  Henrys  fV^iRwicKy  Claresce^  Mos- 
TAQUE^  Exeter,  and  Oxford. 

JVar.  What  counsel,  lords  ?  Edward  from  Belgia, 
With  hasty  Germans,  and  blunt  Hollanders, 
Hath  pass'd  in  safety  through  the  narrow  seas. 


*'  Thanks,  brave  Montgomery ;— and  thanks  to  all.** 
Instep  of  this  speech,  the  quartos  hare  only  the  following : 
**  Edw,  We  thank  ^ou  all :  lord  mayor,  lead  on  the  way, 
"  For  this  night  we  will  harbour  here  in  York  ; 
''  And  then  as  early  as  the  morning  sun 
*'  Lifta  up  his  beams  above  this  horizon, 
**  We'll  march  to  London  to  meet  with  Wanrick, 
**  And  pull  false  Henry  from  the  regal  throne.**     Stbbvens. 
4  Scene  VIII.]    This  scene  is,  perhaps,  the  worst  oontiived  ia 
any  of  these  plays.    Warwick  has  bat  just  gone  off  the  stage 
when  Edward  says : 

'*  And  towards  Coventry  bend  we  our  course, 
**  Where  peremptory  Warwick  now  remains.*' 

M.  Masov. 
This  scene  in  the  ori^nal  play  follows  immediately  after  Henry*s 
olMcrvation  on  young  Richmond,  which  is  in  the  atxth  scene  of  the 
present  play.     Malone. 
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And  with  hU  troops  doth  march  amun  to  London ; 

*  And  many  giddy  people  flock  to  him. 

*  OxF.  Let's  levy  men,  and  beat  him  back  again*. 

*  Clmr.  a  little  fire  is  quickly  trodden  out ; 

*  Which,  being  suffer'd,  rivers  cannot  quench. 

fV^R.   In    Warwickshire    I    have    true-hearted 
friends. 
Not  mutinous  in  peace,  yet  bold  in  war ; 
Those  will  I  muster  up : — and  thou,  son  Clarence, 

*  Shalt  stir  up  in  Suffiilk ',  Norfolk,  and  in  Kent, 

*  The  knights  and  gentlemen  to  come  with  thee : — 

1  Let's  levy  men,  and  beat  him  back  again.]  This  line  ex- 
preMes  aspirit  ofwar  so  unsuitable  to  the  character  of  Henry, 
chat  I  would  g;ive  the  Sret  cold  npeech  to  the  King,  and  the  brisk 
animer  to  Warwick.  7'his  line  is  not  in  the  old  qnarto ;  and  when 
Henry  said  nothing,  the  firvt  speech  might  be  as  properly  given 
to  Warwiclf  as  to  any  other.     Johnson. 

Every  judicious  reader  must  concur  in  Dr.  Johnson's  opinion, 
as  for  aa  It  relates  to  the  second  of  these  two  speeches. 

Stebvesi. 

This  line  is  given  in  the  folio  to  the  King,  to  whom  it  is  so  un- 
suitable^ that  Ihave  no  doubt  it  was  merely  a  printer's  error.    I 
have  not,  however,  assigned  it  to  Warwiclc,  and  the  precedinjf 
speech  to  Henry,  as  Dr.  Johnson  proposes,  because  it  appeaia  to 
me  safer  to  take  the  old  pl»y  ba  a  guide  ;  in  which,  as  in  Shak- 
speare's  piece,  the  first  speech  is  attributed  to  Warwick,     The 
second  speech  is  given  to  Oxford,  and  stands  thus : 
"  Oxf.  'Tis  best  to  look  to  this  betimes ; 
"  For  if  this  fire  do  kindle  any  further 
"  It  will  be  hard  for  us  lo  quench  it  out." 

Shakspeare,  in  new-modelling  this  scene,  probably  divided  thii 
speech  bielweeo  Oxford  and  Clarence,  substituting  the  line  before 
us  in  the  room  of  the  words — "  Tis  best  lo  look  to  this  betimes." 
1  have  therefore  given  this  line  to  Oxford.  It  might  with  ctjual, 
or  perhaps  with  more  propriety,  be  assigned  to  Warwick's  bn>- 
ther,  Montague.    Malonb. 

'  Shalt  STIH,  in  Suffolk,  &c.]  The  old  copy— stir  up.  But  the 
omission  of  the  adverb,  which  hurts  the  metre,  is  justified  by  the 
following  passages  in  Kin^  John,  &c. ; 

"  I'll  ttir  them  to  it ; — Come,  away,  away  !  ' ' 

Again,  ibid. : 

"  An  Ate  tlirrinz  him  to  war  and  strife." 
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*  Thou,  brother  Montague,  in  Buckingham, 
'  Northampton,  and  in  Leicestershfa^,  shalt  find 

*  Men  well  inclined  to  hear  what  thouconunantf8t>- 
And  thou,  brave  Oxford,  wondrous  weU  belov'd, 
In  Oxfordshire  shalt  muster  up  thy  friends.—* 
My  sovereign,  with  the  loving  citizens,-^    . 

*  Like  to  his  island,  girt  in  with  the  ocean, 

*  Or  modest  Dian,  circled  with  her  nymphs, — 
Shall  rest  in  London,  till  we  come  to  him. — 
Fair  lords,  take  leave,  and  stand  not  to  reply.— 
Farewell,  my  sovereign. 

K.  Hen.  Farewell,  my  Hector,  and  my  TVoy's 
true  hope '. 

*  Ciu^E.  In  sign  of  truth,  I  kiss  your  Hi^ines* 

hand. 

*  K.  Hen.  Well-minded  Clarence,  be  thou  fiir- 

tunate ! 

*  Mont.  Comfort,  my  lord  ; — and  so  I  take  my 

leave. 

*  OxF.  And  thus  [^Kissing  Henrys  hand.^  I  seal 

my  truth,  and  bid  adieu. 

*  K.  Hen.  Sweet  Oxford,  and  my  loving  Mon- 

tague, 

*  And  all  at  once,  once  more  a  happy  farewell. 
fVyiR.    Farewell,   sweet    lords;    let's    meet  at 

Coventry. 

\^Ej:eunt  War.  Clar.  Oxf.  and  Mont. 

*  K.  Hen.  Here  at  the  palace  will  I  rest  a  while. 

7  —  my  Hector,  and  my  Troy*8  trae  hope.]    This  line  hafbg 
probably  made  an  impression  on  our  aothor,  when  he  read  over 
the  old  play,  he  has  applied  the  very  same  expressioa  to  the  Dike 
of  York  where  his  overthrow  at  Wakefield  is  described,  and  ]fet 
suffered  the  line  to  stand  here  as  he  found  it : 
"  Environed  he  was  with  many  foes, 
"  And  stood  against  them,  a»  the  hope  tf  Troy 
'•  Against  the  Greeks." 
The  two  latter  lines,  as  the  reader  may  find  in  p.  405,  n.  S, 
were  new,  no  trace  of  them  beinff  there  found  in  the  old  pliy. 
Many  similar  repetitions  may  be  obsenred  in  this  Third  Put  of 
King  Henry  VI.  from  the  same  cause.    Maloke. 
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*  Cousin  of  Exeter,  what  thinks  your  lordship  ? 

*  Methinks,  the  power,  that  Edward  hath  in  field, 

*  Should  not  be  able  to  encounter  mine. 

*  Ex£.  The  doubt  is,  that  he  will  seduce  the  rest. 

*  K*  Hes.  ThatVnot  my  fear,  my  meed  hath  got 

me  fame  ^. 

*  I  have  not  stoppM  mine  ears  to  their  demands, 

*  Nw  posted  c^  their  suits  with  slow  delays ; 

*  My  pity  hath  been  balm  to  heal  their  wounds, 

*  My  mildness  hath  alla/d  their  awelUng  grie£i, 

*  My  mercy  dry'd  their  water«flowing  tears : 

*  I  have  not  been  desirous  of  their  wealth, 

*  Nor  much  oppressed  them  with  great  subsidies, 

*  Nor  forward  of  revenge,  though  they  much  err*d  * 

*  Then  why  should  they  love  Edward  more  than  me  ? 

*  Nq,  Exeter,  these  graces  challenge  grace : 

*  And,  when  the  lion  fawns  upon  the  lamb, 

*  The  lamb  will  never  cease  to  follow  him. 

[Shout  within.     A  Lancaster  ^!  A  Lancaster  ! 

*  ExE.  Hark,  hark,  my  lord !    what  shouts  are 

these? 


*  «-  my  MBBD  hath  got  ne  fame :]  Meed  signifies  reward. 
We  should  read — my  d^s  i.  e.  my  mannen,  conduct  in  the  ad<* 
ministration.    WAXBuaTov. 

This  word  signifies  merits  both  as  a  veib  and  a  substantive  : 
that  it  is  used  as  a  verb^  is  clear  fiom  the  following  foolish  couplet 
which  1  remember  to  have  read : 

*<  Deem  if  I  mtf0d; 
"  Dear  madam,  read'* 
A  Specimen  rf  Verses  that  read  the  sawie  xnay  backward 
andjbrward.    8ir  J.  Hawkins. 
Meed  here  means  merits  as  it  Ad  in  a  former  passage,  [p.  404^ 
n.  8,]  when  Edward  says  of  himself  and  his  brothers ; 

*'  Each  one  already  blazing  bv  our  meeds**    M.  Mason. 
'  Shout  within.    A  Lancastbb  !]     Surely  the  shouts  that 
ushered  King  Edward  should  be  A  York!  A  York!    I  suppose 
the  author  did  not  write  the  marginal  directions,  and  the  |M^rcn 
confounded  the  characters.    Johnson. 

We  may  suppose  the  shouts  to  have  come  from  some  of  Henry*s 
guard,  on  the  appearance  of  Edward.    Malonb. 
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Enter  King  EnfTARDy  Glostkr^  and  Soldiers. 

*  K.  Edjt.  Seize  on  the  shame-&c*d  Heniy,  bear 

him  hence, 

*  And  once  again  proclsdm  us  king  of  England.— 

*  You  are  the  fount,  that  makes  small  brooks  to 

flow; 

*  Now  stops  thy  spring ;  my  sea  shaU  suck  them  diy, 

*  And  swell  so  much  the  lugher  by  their  ebb. — 

'  Hence  with  him  to  the  Tower;  let  him  not  speak. 

[Exeunt  some  with  King  Henry. 

*  And,  lords,  towards  Coventry  bend  we  our  coarse, 

*  Where  peremptory  Warwick  now  remains  * : 
'  The  sun  shines  hot  ^  and,  if  we  use  delay, 

*  Cold  biting  winter  mars  our  hop*d-for  hay. 

*  Glo.  Away  betimes,  before  his  forces  join, 

*  And  take  the  great-grown  traitor  unawares : 

*  Brave  warriors,  march  amain  towards  Coventry. 

[Ertunt. 

'  And,  lords,  towards  Coventry  bend  we  our  ooune. 
Where  peremptory  Warwick  now  remains :]  Warwidc,  a 
Mr.  M.  Mason  has  observed,  [p.  508,  n.  4,]  has  but  just  left  the 
stage,  declaring  his  intention  to  go  to  Coventry.  How  tben  could 
Edward  know  of  that  intention  ?  Our  author  was  led  uto  this 
impropriety  by  the  old  play,  where  also  Edward  says : 

'*  And  now  towards  Coventry  let*s  bend  our  course^ 
*'  To  meet  with  Warwick  and  his  confederates.*' 
Some  of  our  old  writers  seem  to  have  thought,  that  all  the  per- 
sons of  the   drama  must  know  whatever  was  known  to  the 
writers  themselves,  or  to  the  audience.    Malonb. 

^  The  sun  shines  hot,  &c.]    These  lines  are  formed  on  two 
others  which  are  found  in  the  old  play  in  a  subsequent  scene  in 
the  next  Act,  being  spoken  by  Edward,  after  the  battle  of  Bamet, 
and  just  before  he  sets  out  for  Tewksbury : 
"  —  Come,  let  lis  go ; 
'*  For  if  we  slack  this  fair  bright  summers  day, 
**  Sharp  winters  showers  will  mar  our  hope^jbr  haie." 

Malokb. 
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ACT  V.     SCENE  I. 

Coventry. 

Enter  upon  the  fValls,   Warwick,  the  Mayor  of 

*  Cwentry,  7\vo  Messengers,  and  Others. 
War.  Where  is  the  post  that  came  from  valiant 

Oxford? 
How  far  hence  is  thy  lord,  mine  honest  fellow  ? 

*  1  Mess.  By  this  at  Dunsmore  ^,  marching  hi- 

therward. 
War.  How  far  off  is  our  brother  Montague  ^ — 
Where  is  the  post  that  came  from  Mont^ue  ^ 
'  2  Mess.  By  this  at  Daintry  *,  with  a  puissant  troop. 

Enter  Sir  John  Somesville, 
'  War.  Say,  SomerviUe,  what  says  niy  loving  son  ? 

*  And,  by  the  guess,  how  nigh  is  Clarence  now  ? 

'  SoM.  At  Southam   I  did  leave  him  with  his 
forces, 

*  And  do  expect  him  here  some  two  hours  hence. 

[Drum  heard. 
'  War.  Then  Clarence  is  at  hand,  I  hear  his  drum. 

*  SoM.  It  is  not  his,  my  lord  ;  here  Southam  lies  ; 

*  The  drum  your  honour  hears,  marcheth  from 

Warwick. 

*  War.  Who  should  that  be  ?  belike,  unlook'd- 

for  Mends. 

*  SoM.  They  are  at  hand,  and  you  shall  quickly 

know. 

Drums.      Enter  King    EnfTARD,   Glostbr,  and 
Forces,  marching. 

*  K.  Edw.  Go,  trumpet,  to  the  walls,  and  sound 

a  parle. 
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'  Glo.  See,  how  the  surly  Warwick  mans  the 
wall. 

fF^R.  O,  unhid  spite !  is  sportful  Edward  oome? 
Where  slept  our  scouts  ^,  or  how  are  they  sednc'i^ 
That  we  could  hear  no  news  of  his  repair  ? 

*  K.  Edw.  Now,  Warwick,  wilt  thou  ope  the 

city  gates, 

*  Speak   gentle   words,    and    humbly    bend  thy 

knee  ? — 
^  Call  Inward — ^king,  and  at  his  hands  beg  mercy, 
'  And  he  shall  pardon  thee  these  outrages. 
'  fVjiR.  Nay,  rather,  wilt  thou  draw  thy  fioroes 
hence. 
Confess  who  set  thee  up  and  pluck*d  thee  down  ? 
Call  Warwick — patron,  and  be  penitent. 
And  thou  shalt  still  remain  the  duke  of  York. 
Glo.  I  thought,  at  least,  he  would  have  said— 
the  king ; 
Or  did  he  make  tibe  je5t  against  his  will? 

*  War.  Is  not  a  dukedom,  sir,  a  goodly  gift? 

*  Glo.  Ay,  by  my  faith,  for  a  poor  earl  to  give ; 

*  111  do  thee  service  ^  for  so  good  a  gift. 

'  ffCiR.  Twas  I9  that  gave  the  kkigdom  to  diy 

brother. 
K.  Edff.  Why  then  'tis  mine,  if  but  by  Wa^ 

wick's  gift. 

*  ffC^R.  Thou  art  no  Atlas  for  so  great  a  weight : 
And,  weakling,  Warwick  takes  his  gift  again ; 
And  Henry  is  my  king,  Warwick  his  subject. 

*  K.  Edit.  But  Warwick's  king  is  Edward's  pri- 

soner : 
'  And,  gallant  Warwick,  do  but  answer  this,-— 

5  Where  slept  our  scouts  ?]     So,  in  King  John : 
*'  O,  where  hath  our  intelligence  be£  dnink  ? 
"  Where  hath  it  dej^  ?  "    Stbb vsirs. 
^  I'll  do  thee  sbrvice  —J    i.  e.  enroll  mjsdf  amoiig  thf  depen- 
dants.    Cowell  informs  us,  that  servitium  u  **  that  Merviee  iroich 
the  tenant,  by  reason  of  his  fee,  oweth  unto  his  lord."*  Stsbtbks. 
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What  is  the  body,  when  the  head  is  off? 

*  G/j),  Alas,  that  Warwick  had  no  more  foreccist, 
But,  whiles  he  thought  to  steal  the  single  ten, 

*  The  king  was  slily  fingered  from  the  deck  ^ ! 
You  left  poor  Henry  at  the  bishop's  palace  ^, 
And,  ten  to  one,  you'll  meet  him  in  the  Tower. 

K.  Edw.    Tis  even  so ;   yet  you  are  Warwick 
still  \ 

*  Gio.  Come,  Warwick,  take  the  time  \  kneel 

down,  kneel  down : 

*  Nay,  when  ^  ?  strike  now,  or  else  the  iron  cools. 

*  War.  I  had  rather  chop  this  hand  off  at  a  blow, 

*  And  with  the  other  fling  it  at  thy  face, 

*  Than  bear  so  low  a  sail,  to  strike  to  thee. 

f  The  king  was  slily  finger*d  from  the  dbck  !]  The  quartos 
read— ^wf/y  finger'd. 

Finely  is  subtlu.  So,  in  Holinshed^s  reign  of  King  Henry  VI. 
p.  640 :  "  In  his  way  he  tooke  by  Jine  force,  a  tower,"  &c. 
Again,  p.  649,  **  —  and  by  Jine  force  either  to  win  their  purpose, 
or  end  their  lives  in  the  same.** 

A  pack  of  cards  was  anciently  termed  a  deck  of  cards,  or  a 
pair  of  cards.  It  is  still,  as  I  am  informed,  so  called  in  Ireland. 
Thus,  in  King  Edward  I.  1599  :  **  —  as  it  were,  turned  us,  with 
duces  and  trays,  out  of  thec^c^.'* 

Again,  in  The  Two  Maids  of  Moreclacke,  1609 : 

"  I'll  deal  the  cards  and  cut  you  from  the  deck.** 

Again,  in  Selimus,  Emperor  of  the  Turks,  1594: 
••  Well,  if  I  chance  but  once  to  get  the  deck^ 
**  To  deal  about  and  shuffle  as  I  would."     Steevens. 

An  instance  of  a  pack  of  cards  being  called  a  deck,  occurs  in 
the  sessions  paper,  for  January,  1788.  So  that  the  term  appears 
to  be  still  in  use.     Ritson. 

*  —  the  bishop's  palace,]     The  palace  of  the  bishop  of  London. 

Malonb. 
9  — yet  you  are  Warwick  still.]     Thus  the  folio.     The  old 
play  reads— an(^  yet  you  are  otdd  Warwick  still.     M alone. 

*  —  TAKE  the  time,]     So,  in  Macbeth  : 

•* but  we'll  take  to-morrow." 

An  expression  which  Mr.  Malone  would  change  for— -*'  talk  to- 
morrow."   See  vol.  xi.  p.  137,  n.  6.     Steevens. 

*  Nay,  WHEN?]  This  exclamation,  expressive  of  impatience, 
has  already  occurred  in  King  Richard  II.  See  vol.  xvi.p.  15,  n.  3. 

Steevens. 

2l2 
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*  K.  Edw.  Sail  how  thou  canst^  have  wind  and 

tide  thy  friend ; 

*  This  handy  fast  wound  about  thy  coal-black  hair, 

*  Shall,  whiles  the  head  is  warm,  and  new  cut  oS, 

*  Write  in  the  dust  this  sentence  with  thy  blood,— 

*  fFind'Changing  Jfarwick  now  can  change  no  more. 

Enter  Oxford,  with  Dimm  and  Colours. 

*  ff^R.  O  cheerful  colours !  see,  where  Oxford 

comes ! 
OxF.  Oxford,  Oxford,  for  Lancaster ! 

[^Oxford  and  his  Forces  enter  the  Gty. 

*  Glo.  The  gates  are  open,  let  us  enter  too  *. 

'  K4  Ed/t.  So  other  foes  may  set  upon  our  backs. 

*  Stand  we  in  good  array ;  for  they,  no  doubt, 

*  Will  issue  out  again,  and  bid  us  battle : 

'  If  not,  the  city,  being  but  of  small  defence, 
'  We'll  quickly  rouse  the  traitors  in  the  same. 
ff^R.  O,  welcome,  Oxford !  for  we  want  thy  help. 

Enter  Montague,  with  Drum  and  Colours. 

Mont.  Montague,  Montague,  for  Lancaster ! 

[/fe  and  his  Forces  enter  the  Gty. 
'  Glo.  Thou  and  thy  brother  both  shall  buy  tUs 
treason 

*  Even  with  the  dearest  blood  your  bodies  bear. 

*  K.  Enrr.  The  harder  match'd,  the  greater  vic- 

tory; 

*  My  mind  presageth  happy  gain,  and  conquest. 

3  The  gates  are  open,  let  us  enter  too.]    Thus  the  folio.    He 
quartos  read : 

"  The  gates  are  open,  see,  they  enter  in ; 
*'  Let's  follow  them,  and  bid  them  battle  in  the  streets. 
**  Edxv,  No :  so  some  other  might  set  upon  our  backs, 
"  We'll  stay  till  all  be  entered,  and  then  follow  them.'* 

Stuyevs. 
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Enter  Somerset,  with  Drum  and  Colours. 
Soif.  Somerset,  Somerset,  for  Lancaster! 

[//c  and  his  Forces  enter  the  City, 
Glo.  Two  of  thy  name,  both  dukes  of  Somerset, 
Have  sold  their  lives  unto  the  house  of  York* ; 
And  thou  shalt  be  the  third,  if  this  sword  hold. 

Enter  Clarence,  with  Drum  and  Colours. 
JV.1R.  And  lo,  where  George  of  Clarence  sweeps 
along. 
Of  force  enough  to  bid  his  brother  battle  *  ; 

*  With  whom  an  upright  zeal  to  right  prevails, 

*  More  than  the  nature  of  a  brother's  love : — 

*  Come,  Clarence,  come ;   thou  wilt,  if  Warwick 

calls. 
Clar.  Father  of  Warwick,  know  you  what  this 
means  ? 

[Taking  the  red  Rose  out  of  his  Cap  *. 

4  Two  OF  THY  NAME,  BOTH  dukes  of  Somerset, 
Have  sold  their  lives  unto  the  house  of  York  ;]  The  first  of 
these  noblemen  was  Edmund,  slain  at  the  battle  of  Saint  Alban's, 
mS.  See  vol.  xviii.  p.  35S.  The  second  vras  Henry  his  son,  be- 
headed after  the  buiile  of  Hexham,  1463.  The  present  duke 
Edmund,  brother  to  Henry,  was  taken  prisoner  at  Tewksbury, 
1471,  and  there  beheaded,  (infra,  Sc.  V.)  his  brother  John  losing 
hw  life  in  the  same  fight.     Ritson. 

J  — to  bid  his  brother  battle ;]     Here  the  quartoe  conclude 
this  speech,  and  add  the  following  : 

"  Clar.  Clarence,  Clarence,  for  Lancaster ! 
"£ifTii.  Ettu  brute!  wilt  thou  stab  Cfesar  too? 
"  A  parlv,  sirra,  to  George  of  Clarence." 
To  bid  oatlte '\9  a  phrase  that  often  occurs  in  ancient  wiiten 
Thus,  in  the  Ilatrachomuomachia  of  Homer,    as  translated   by 
Chapman  : 

"  O  frogs  !  the  mice  send  threats  to  you  of  arms, 
"  .\nd  bid  taebidtfou  bnUle."     Stbbvbns. 
This  line  of  the  old  play,  Et  tu  Brute!  &«.  is  found  also  in 
Acolastus  his  Aftemitte,  a  poem  by  S.  Nicbolaon,  1600 ;  and 
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'  Look  here,  I  throw  my  infamy  at  thee: 

I  will  not  ruinate  my  father's  house. 

Who  gave  his  blood  to  lime  the  stones  ^  tc^ther, 

*  And  set  up  Lancaster.     Why,  trow^st  thou  War^ 

wick, 
'  That  Clarence  is  so  harsh,  so  blunt,  unnaturd  *, 
'  To  bend  the  fatal  instruments  of  war 
'  Against  his  brother,  and  his  lawful  king  ^  ? 

*  Perhaps,  thou  wilt  object  my  holy  oath : 

*  To  keep  that  oath,  were  more  impiety 

*  Than  Jephtha*s  ^  when  he  sacrific'd  his  daughter. 

*  I  am  so  sorry  for  my  trespass  made, 

^  That  to  deserve  well  at  my  brother's  hands, 

*  I  herje  proclaim  myself  thy  mortal  foe ; 

*  With  resolution,  wheresoe'er  I  meet  thee, 

*  (As  I  will  meet  thee,  if  thou  stir  abroad,) 

*  To  plague  thee  for  thy  foul  misleading  me. 
And  so,  proud-hearted  Warwick,  I  defy  thee. 
And  to  my  brother  turn  my  blushing  cheeks. — 
'  Pardon  me,  Edward,  I  will  make  amends ; 

tioQ  I  restored  from  the  old  quarto.  And,  without  it,  it  is  im- 
possible that  any  reader  can  guess  at  the  meaniDg  of  this  line  of 
Clarence : 

*'  Look,  here,  I  throw  my  infamy  at  thee.    Tbbobald. 

7  -« to  lime  the  stones  — "]  That  is,  to  cemeni  the  stones. 
Lime  makes  mortar. .  Johnsok. 

^  That  Clarence  is  so  harsh,  so  blunt,  unnatural,]  This  line, 
(too  long  by  a  foot)  was,  in  my  opinion,  interpc^ted  by  the 
players,  who  appear  the  sworn  enemies  of  an  ellipsis. — Omit  the 
words — that  and  m,  and  no  want  of  them  will  be  felt  by  such 
readers  as  are  well  acquainted  with  the  ancient  lang^uage. — *'  Why, 
conceivest  thou,  Warwick^  Clarence  so  harsh,"  &c.—  ? 

Stbeyevs. 

*'  —  so  blunt."    Stupid^  insensible  of  paternal  fondness. 

JOHNSOK. 

9  To  bend  the  fatal  instruments  of  war 
Against  his  brother,  and  his  lawful  king?]    Thus  the  fUio. 
The  old  play  thus  : 

**  To  lift  his  sword  against  his  brother's  life.**    Malonb. 
*  —  Jephtha*s,  &c.]     See  the  book  of  Judges,  xi.  SO. 

Stbevbm. 
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'  And,  Richard,  do  not  frown  upon  my  &ults, 
*  For  I  will  henceforth  be  no  more  unconstant. 
'  K.  Edit.  Now  welcome  more,  and  ten  times 
more  belov'd, 
Than  if  thou  never  hadst  deserv'd  our  hate. 

*  Glo.  Welcome,  good  Clarence ;  this  is  broUier- 

like. 
ff^AR.  O  passing  traitor',  peijur'd,  and  unjust ! 
K.Enjr.  What,  Warwick,  wilt  thou  leave  the 
town,  and  fight  ? 
Or  shall  we  beat  the  stones  about  ttune  ears  ? 

'  IVar.  Alas,  I  am  not  coop'd  here  for  defence ; 
I  will  away  towards  Bamet  presently. 
And  bid  thee  battle,  Edward,  if  thou  dar'st. 

K.  £nif.  Yes,  Warwick,  Edward  dares,  and  leads 
the  way : — 
Lords,  to  the  field  ;  Saint  George,  and  victory. 

Exeunt, 


SCENE  II. 

A  Field  of  Battle  near  Bamet. 

Alarums,  and  Excursions.     Enter  King  Edward, 
bringing  in  fVARVjcK  wounded. 
•  K.  Edw,  So,  lie  thou  there ;  die  thou,  and  die 
our  fear ; 
•  For  Warwick  was  a  bug,  that  fear*d  us  all  '^,— 

» — FAssiNB  traitor,]     Eminent,  egregions;   tnitorous  be- 
yond the  common  track  of  treason.     Jobnbon. 

So,  in  Othello  : 

"  -~—  'twas  strange,  'twas  patting  strange."  SxRBTBNa. 

9  —a  Bvo,  that  fear'd  us  all.]    Bi^  u  a  bugbear,  a  tenifick 
being.     ' 
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*  Now,  Montague,  sit  fast ;  I  sedc  for  thee» 

*  That  Warwidc^s  bones  may  keep  thine  company. 

lEiii. 
War.  Ah,  who  is  nigh  ?  come  to  me»  friend  or 
foe. 
And  tell  me,  who  is  victor,  York,  or  Warmck  ? 
Why  ask  I  that  ?  my  mangled  body  shows, 

*  My  blood,  my  want  of  strength,  my  ^ck  heut 

shows. 
That  I  must  yield  my  body  to  the  earth. 
And,  by  my  fall,  the  conquest  to  my  foe. 
Thus  yields  the  cedar  to  the  axe's  edge. 
Whose  arms  ^  gave  shelter  to  the  princely  eagle, 
Under  whose  shade  the  ramping  lion  slept  ^ ; 
Whose  top-branch  overpeer'd  Jove*s  spreading  tree, 

*  And  kept  low  shrubs  from  winter's  powerful  wind 

*  These  eyes,  that  now  are  dimmed  with  death's 

black  veil, 

*  Have  been  as  piercing  as  the  mid -day  sun, 

*  To  search  the  secret  treasons  of  the  world : 
The  wrinkles  in  my  brows,  now  filld  with  blood, 

Again^  in  Stq)hen  Gosson's  Scboole  of  Abuse,  1579 :  *'  These 
bugs  are  fitter  Xx^fear  babes  than  to  move  men."    SrsBYSirt*     / 
To  fear  in  old  language  frequently  signifies,  to  terrify. 

MALon. 
So,  in  The  Merchant  of  Venice : 

"  I  tell  thee,  lady,  this  a8p6ct  of  mine 
"  Hath  fear*d  the  valiant."     Stbevbns. 
4  Thus  yields  the  cedar  to  the  axe*s  edge. 
Whose  arms,  &c.]     It  were  better  to  read— 
**  Thus  to  the  axe*s  edge  the  cedar  yields, 
"  Whose  arms,**  &c. 
Otherwise  "  Whose  arms  **  will  refer  to  the  axe  instead  of  the 
cedar,     Steevbns. 

i  Thus  yields  the  cedar  to  the  axe*s  edge. 
Whose  arms  gave  shelter  to  the  princely  eagle. 
Under  whose  shade  the  ramping  lion  slept,  &c.]  It  has  been 
observed  to  me,  that  the  31st  chapter  of  the  prophet  Ezekiel  sug- 
gested these  images  to  Shakspeure.  "  All  the  fowls  of  heaven 
made  their  nest  in  his  boughs,  and  under  his  branches  did  all  the 
beasts  of  the  field  bring  forth  their  young.*'    Stbevbns. 
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Were  liken'd  oft  to  kingly  sepulchres ; 

For  who  liv'd  king,  but  I  could  dig  his  grave  ? 

And  who  durst  smile,  when  Warwick  bent  his  brow? 

Lo,  now  my  glory  smear'd  in  dust  and  blood  ! 

My  parks  ",  my  walks,  my  manors  that  I  had, 

Even  now  forsake  me  ;  and,  of  all  my  lands. 

Is  nothing  left  me,  but  my  body's  length  ' ! 

Why,  what  is  pomp*,  rule,  reign,  but  earth  and 

dust  ? 
And,  live  we  how  we  can,  yet  die  we  must. 

Enter  Oxford  and  Somerset. 
*  Sou.  Ah,  Warwick,  Warwick"!  wert  thou  as 
we  are, 


*  My  parks,  &c.] 

Cedes  roemptis  soltibus,  et  domo, 
Villuque.      Hor. 
This  mention  of  h\sparks  and  manori  diminishes  the  pnthetick 
effect  of  the  foregoing  lines.     Johnsom. 
1  —  and,  of  nil  my  lands. 
Is  nothing  left  me,  but  my  body's  length !] 
Mors  sola  faletur 
Quantula  sint  hominum  corpuscula.     Juv. 
Camden  mentions  in  his  Reinains,  that  Constantlne,  in  order 
to  dissuade  a  person  from  covetnusness,  drew  out  nith  his  lance 
the  length  and  breadth  of  a  man's  grave,  adding,  "  This  is  alt 
thou  shalt  have  when  thou  art  dead,  if  thou  canat  happily  get  so 
much."     Malone. 

*  —what  is  pomp,  &c.]  This  and  the  following  line  tnalie 
no  part  of  this  speech  in  the  old  play ;  but  were  transposed  by 
Sh^speare  from  a  subsequent  speech,  addressed  by  Warwick  to 
Somecset.     Malone. 

9  Ah,  Warwick,  Warwick,  Ac]  These  two  speeches  stand 
thus  in  the  quartos: 

"  Oif.  Ah,  \\'arwiclc,  Warwick !  cheer  up  thyself  and  live ; 
"  For  yet  there's  hope  enough  tO  win  the  day. 
"  Our  warlike  queen  with  troops  is  come  from  France, 
"  And  at  Southampton  landed  hath  her  train  ; 
'*  And,  mighfst  thou  live,  then  would  we  never  fly. 
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*  We  might  recover  all  our  kn  again  I 

*  The  queen  from  France  hath  brought  a  pulMnl 

power; 

*  Even  now  we  heard  the  news  i  Ah,  could'st  thou  if! 

'  HCtR.  Why,  then  I  would  not  fly. — Ah,  Mon- 
tague, 

*  If  thou  be  there,  sweet  brother,  take  my  hand, 

*  And  with  thy  lips  keep  in  my  soul  awhile ! 

*  Thou  lov*st  me  not ;  for,  brother,  if  thou  didst, 

*  Thy  tears  would  wash  this  cold  congealed  blood, 

*  That  glues  my  lips,  and  will  not  let  me  speak. 

*  Come  quickly,  Montague,  dr  I  am  dead. 

'  SoM.  Ah»  Warwick^  Montague  hath  breathed 
his  last; 

*  And  to  the  latest  g^p,  cried  out  for  Warwick, 

*  And  said — Ck)mmend  me  to  my  valiant  brother. 

*  And  more  he  would  have  said ;  and  more  he  spdce, 

*  Which  sounded  like  a  cannon  in  a  vault ', 


*'  Hath  robb*d  my  strong-knit  sinewi  of  their  atieiq^tli, 
"  And  spite  of  spites  needs  must  I  yield  to  deftth.** 

Stbstbvs. 
One  of  these  lines,  '<  Bat  Hercules,"  &c  Shakspeare  hss 
transposed  and  inserted  in  the  Messenger's  aoeount  of  the  death 
of  the  Duke  of  York.  See  p.  405.  Not  being  aware  of  this, 
I  had  inadvertently  marked  that  line  as  our  author's^  which  I  ought 
not  to  have  done.'  The  three  following  lines  have  already  been 
spoken  by  Warwick  in  a  former  scene  (seep.  425,)  and  therefore 
were  here  properly  rejected  by  Shakspeare.     Malonb. 

'  Which  sounded  like  a  cannon  in  a  vault,]  The  old  qusito 
reads  clamour^  which  is  undoubtedly  right,  i.  e*  a  clamour  of 
tongues^  which,  as  he  says,  could  not  be  distinguished.  Tbiswss 
a  pertinent  similitude :  the  other  absurd,  and  neither  agrees  with 
what  is  predicated  of  it,  nor  with  what  it  is  intended  to  mustnte. 

Waabubtov. 
*'  Which  sounded  like  dicannon  in  a  vault, 
'*  That  might  not  be  diMtinguish*d ;]  That  is,  like  the  noise  of  s 
cannon  in  a  vault,  M)hich,  &c.  Shakspeare's  alteration  here  is  per- 
haps not  so  judicious  as  many  others  that  he  has  made.  In  the 
old  play,  instead  of  cannon^  we  have  damour^  and  the  speech 
stands  thus : 

Thy  brother  Montague  hath  breath*d  his  last. 
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*  That  might  not  be  distinguish'd :  but,  at  last, 

*  I  well  might  hejir  deliver *d  with  a  groan,— 
'  O,  farewell  Warwick  ! 

U'jiR.  Sweet  rest  to  his  soul ! — 

Fly,  lords,  and  save  yourselves :  for  Warwick  bids 
You  all  farewell,  to  meet  again  in  heaven  ■■•.   {Dies, 
OxF.  Away,  away  *,  to  meet  the  queen's  great 
power ! 

\_Exeunt,  bearing  off  Jf  as/tick's  Body. 

"  And  at  the  pongt  of  death  I  heard  him  cry, 
"  And  say.  Commend  me  to  my  valiant  brother; 
"  And  more  he  would  have  said,  and  more  he  said, 
"  Which  sounded  like  a  cUmour  in  a  vault, 
"  That  could  not  be  distin^ish'd  for  the  sound  ; 
"  And  so  the  valiant  Montaffue  gave  up  the  ghost." 

Maloxb. 
The  indistinct  gabble  of  undertakers,  while  they  adjust  a  coffin 
in  a  fitmily  vavlt,  will  abundantly  illustrate  the  preceding  simile. 
Such  a  peculiar  hubbub  of  inarticulate  sounds,   might  have  at- 
tracted our  author's  notice :  it  has  too  often  forced  itself  on  mine. 

'— to  meet  AGAIN  in  heaven.]  I  have  supplied  the  woid— 
again,  for  the  sake  of  metre,  by  the  advice  of  Mr.  Ritson,  and  with 
countenance  from  the  following  line  in  King  Richard  III. : 

"  Farewell,  until  we  meet  a^atH  in  heaven."    Stsbvens. 
>  Away,  away,  &c.]     Instead  of  this  line,  the  quartos  have  the 
following : 

"  Come,  noble  Somerset,  let's  take  our  hoise, 
"  And  cause  retreat  be  sounded  through  the  camp  ; 
"  That  all  our  friends  remaining  yet  alive 
"  May  be  forewarn 'd,  and  save  themselves  by  flight. 
"  That  done,  with  them  we'll  post  unto  the  queen, 
"  And  once  more  try  our  fortune  in  the  field."    Steetbns. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  here  an  observation  that  has  already 
been  more  than  once  made,     I  shall  therefore  only  refer  to  former 
notes^  and  the  Dissertation  at  the  end  of  this  play.     Malonb. 
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SCENE  III. 

Another  Part  of  the  Field. 

Flourish.     Enter  King  Edward  in  triumph  ;  wli 
Clarence^  Glostsr,  and  the  rest. 

*  K.  EDfT.  Thus  far  our  fortune  keeps  an  upwaid 

course, 

*  And  we  are  graced  with  wreaths  of  victory  *. 

'  But,  in  the  midst  of  this  bright-shining  day, 
'  I  spy  a  black,  suspicious,  threatening  cloud, 
^  That  will  encounter  with  our  glorious  sun, 
'  Ere  he  attain  his  easeful  western  bed : 

*  I  mean,  my  lords, — ^those  powers  *,  that  the  queen 
^  Hath  rais'd  in  Crallia,  have  arriv'd  our  coast  ^ 

'  And,  as  we  hear,  march  on  to  fight  with  us. 

*  Clar.  A  little  gale  will  soon  disperse  that  cloud, 
^  And  blow  it  to  the  source  from  whence  it  came : 

*  Thy  very  beams  will  dry  those  vsq)ours  up ; 

4  Thus  fax  our  fortune  keeps  an  upward  course. 
And  we  are  grac'd  with  wreaths  of  victory.]    Thus  the  folio. 
The  quartos  thus : 

"  Thus  still  our  fortune  gives  us  victory,     * 

*'  And  girts  our  temples  with  triumphant  joys. 

"  The  big-bond  traitor  Warwick  hath  breath'd  his  last^ 

*'  And  heaven  this  day  hath  smil'd  upon  us  all." 

Stxbvevs. 
5 1  mean^  my  lords, — those  powers,  &c.]  Thus  the  folio.    Tlie 
old  play  thus : 

<*  I  meane  those  powers  which  the  queen  hath  got  in  France, 
'*  Are  landed,  and  meane  once  more  to  menace  us.'* 

Maloke. 
^  —  have  ARRiv*D  our  coast,]    So,  in  Coriolanus : 

-  and  now  arriving 


"  A  place  of  potency  ^.' 
Again,  in  Julius  Caesar : 

"  But  ere  we  could  arrive  the  point  propas*d  — .* 
Milton  uses  the  same  structure.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  ii. : 

««  I  ere  he  arrive 

**  The  happy  isle."    Stebvens. 
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•  For  every  cloud  engenders  not  a  storm. 

•  (?io.  The  queen  is  valu'd  thirty  thousandstrong, 

•  And  Somerset,  with  Oxford,  fled  to  her; 

•  If  she  have  time  to  breathe,  be  well  assur'd. 
Her  faction  will  be  full  as  strong  as  ours. 

K.  Eofr.  We  are  advertis'd  by  our  loving  ftiends, 
That  they  do  hold  their  course  toward  Tewksbury ; 

•  We  having  now  the  best  at  Bamet  field, 

'  Will  thither  straight,  For  willingness  rids  way ; 

•  And,  as  we  march,  our  strength  will  be  augmented 
In  every  county  as  we  go  along. — 

Strike  up  the  drum ;  cry — Courage  !  and  away '. 
[Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV. 

Fl^ns  near  Tewksbury. 

March.     Enter  Queen  Margaret,  Prince  Edward, 
Somerset,  Oxford,  and  Soldiers, 
*  Q.  Mar.  Great  lords  *,  wise  men  ne'er  sit  and 
wail  their  loss, 

'  Strike  up  the  drum  ;  cry — Courage !  and  away.]     Tlius  the 
folio.     The  quartos  have  the  fallowing  couplet ; 
"  Come,  let's  go  ; 

"  For  if  we  slack  this  faire  bright  summers  day, 
"  Shar])  winter's  showers  will  mar  our  hojK;  for  hnie." 
Something  like  this  has  occurred  in  p.  512.     Stp.evp.n's. 
'  Great  lords,  &c.]     This  speech  in  the  old  piny  stands  thus  : 
"  Queen.  Welcome  to  England,  my  loving  friends  of 

"  And  welcome,  Somerset  and  Oxford  too. 
"  Once  more  have  we  spread  our  sails  abroad  : 
"  And  though  our  tackling  be  almost  consumde, 
"  And  Warwick  as  our  maine-mast  overthrowne, 
"  Yet,  warlike  lordes,  raise  you  that  sturdie  post 
"  That  beai3  the  sailes  to  bring  us  unto  rest. 
"  And  Ned  and  I,  as  willing  piIotB  should. 
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*  But  cheeily  seek  how  to  redress  their  banns. 

*  What  though  the  mast  be  now  blown  over-bovd, 

*  The  cable  broke,  the  holding  anchor  lost, 

'  And  half  our  sailors  swallowed  in  the  flood  ? 
'  Yet  lives  our  pilot  still :  Is't  meet,  that  he 

*  Should  leave  the  helm,  and,  like  a  fearful  lad, 

*  With  tearful  eyes  add  water  to  the  sea, 

*  And  give  more  strength  to  that  which  hath  too 

much  ' ; 

*  Whiles,  in  his  moan,  the  ship  splits  on  the  rock, 
^  Which  industry  and  courage  might  have  sav'd  ? 

*  Ah,  what  a  shame !  ah,  what  a  fault  were  this ! 

*  Say,  Warwick  was  our  anchor ;  What  of  that  ? 
'  And  Montague  our  top-mast ;  What  of  him  ? 

*  Our  slaughter'd  friends  the  tackles ;  What  of  these  ? 

There  is  perhaps  no  speech  that  proves  more  decwiTely  than  the 
above,  that  The  First  Part  of  the  Contention  of  the  Two  Honm 
of  Yorke  and  Lancaster,  &c.  and  The  True  Tra^edie  of  the  Duke 
of  Yorke,  &c.  printed  in  1600,  were  the  production  of  some  writer 
who  preceded  Shakspeare ;  and  that  what  are  now  called  The 
Second  and  Third  Parts  of  King  Henry  VL  were  only  a  reumlwoA 
amplification  of  those  pieces. 

Here  we  have  a  thought  which  in  the  original  pky  is  exprened 
in  eleven  lines,  expanded  by  our  author  into  thirty-seven  nnes. 

Malove* 
9  With  tearful  eyes  add  water  to  the  sea. 
And  give  more  strength  to  that  which  hath  too  much ;]    See 
note  on  As  You  Like  It,  vol.  vi.  p.  383,  n.  1.     Rxbo. 
So,  in  our  author's  Lover's  Complaint : 

"  Upon  whose  weeping  margent  she  was  set. 
"  Like  usury,  appli/ing  wet  to  wrf." 
Again,  in  As  You  Lilce  It : 

•*  •^—  Thou  mak'st  a  testament 
"  As  worldings  do,  giving  the  sum  of  more 
"  To  that  which  hath  too  muchr 
Again,  in  Romeo  and  Juliet : 

"  With  tears  augmenting  the  fresh  morning  dew.*' 
So  also,  Spenser,  in  his  Shepherd's  Calendar.  1579 : 
'*  Thou,  plenteous  spring,  hast  luU'd  me  oft  asleep^ 
**  Whose  streames  my  trickling  tears  did  oft  augment.** 
Of  this  thought,  which  we  see  Shakspeare  has  sooften  expressed, 
there  is  no  trace  in  the  old  play.    See  note  8.    Malonb. 
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'  Why,  is  not  Oxford  here  another  anchor  ? 

'  And  Somerset  another  goodly  mast  ? 

'  The  friends  of  France  our  shrouds  and  tacklings  ? 

'  And,  though  unskilful,  why  not  Ned  and  I 

'  For  once  allow'd  the  skilful  pilot's  charge? 

'  We  will  not  from  the  helm,  to  sit  and  weep ; 

*  But  keep  our  course,  though  the  rough  wind  say — 

no, 

*  From  shelves  and  rocks  that  threaten  us  with 

wreck. 

*  As  good  to  chide  the  waves,  as  speak  them  fair. 

*  And  what  is  Edward,  but  a  ruthless  sea? 

*  What  Clarence,  but  a  quicksand  of  deceit  ? 

*  And  Richard,  but  a  ra^ed  fatal  rock  ? 

*  All  these  the  enemies  to  our  poor  bark. 

*  Say,  you  can  swim ;  alas,  'tis  but  a  while  : 

*  Tread  on  the  sand ;  why,  there  you  quickly  sink : 

*  Bestride  the  rock ;  the  tide  will  wash  you  of^ 

*  Or  else  you  famish,  that's  a  threefold  death. 

*  This  speak  I,  lords,  to  let  you  understand, 

*  In  case  some  one  of  you  would  fly  from  us, 

*  That  there's  no  hop'd-for  mercy  with  the  brothers, 

*  More  than  with  ruthless  waves,  with  sands,  and 

rocks. 

*  Why,  course,  then  !  what  cannot  be  avoided, 

*  'Twere  childish  weakness  to  lament,  or  fear. 

*  Prince.  Methinks,  a  woman '  of  this  valiant 
spirit 

■  Methinks,  a  woman,  &c.]     In  this  speech  there  is  much  and 
mportant  variation  in  the  quarto ; 

"  Prince.  And  if  there  be  (as  God  forbid  there  should) 
"  'Mongst  UB  B.  timorous  or  fearful  man, 
"  Let  him  depart  before  the  batlles  join  ; 
"  Lest  he  in  time  of  need  entice  another, 
"  And  80  withdraw  the  soldiers'  hearts  from  tu. 
"  I  will  not  ntanrl  alnnf.  and  hid  vnn  lichL 
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*  Should,  if  a  coward  heard  her  speak  these  wmA, 
^  Infuse  his  breast  with  magnanimity, 

*  And  make  him,  naked,  foil  a  man  at  arms. 

*  I  speak  not  this,  as  doubting  any  here : 

*  For,  did  I  but  suspect  a  feaifiil  man, 

'  He  should  have  leave  to  go  away  betimes ; 
'  Lest,  in  our  need,  he  might  infect  another, 
'  And  make  him  of  like  spirit  to  himself. 
'  If  any  such  be  here,  as  God  forbid ! 
'  Let  him  depart,  before  we  need  his  help. 

'  OxF.  Women  and  children  of  so  high  a  courage ! 
And  warriors  faint !  why,  'twere  perpetual  shame.— 

*  O,  brave  young  prince !  thy  famous  grandfather 
Doth  live  again  in  thee  ;  Long  may'st  thou  live. 
To  bear  his  image,  and  renew  his  glories ! 

'  SoM.  And  he,  that  will  not  fight  for  such  a  hope, 

*  Go  home  to  bed,  and,  like  the  owl  by  day, 
'  If  he  arise,  be  mock'd  and  wonder 'd  at  *• 

*  Q.  Mar.   Thanks,    gentle  Somerset ; — sweet 

Oxford,  thanks. 

*  Prince.  And  take-  his  thanks,  that  yet  hath 

nothing  else. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

*  Mess.  Prepare  you,  lords  ^  for  Edward  is  at 

hand, 

"  And  hand  to  hand  enforce  him  for  to  yield, 
"  Or  leave  my  body,  as  witness  of  my  thoughts.*' 

Stxbvbvs. 
Our  author  has  availed  himself  of  these  lines  in  fonner  sceoa 
of  these  plays.    Malonb. 

^  If  he  arise,  be  mock'd  and  wondered  at.]     So  the  folio.    The 
old  play  thus : 

"  Be  hU$'d  and  wonder'd  at,  if  he  arise.**     Malonb. 
3  Prepare  you,  lords,  &c.]     In  the  old  play  these  speeches  stand 
thus: 

Met,  My  lordes,  duke  Edward  with  a  mightie  power 
Is  marching  hitherwaidto  fight  with  you. 


« 
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*  Ready  to  fight ;  therefore  be  resolute. 

*  OxF.  I  thought  no  less :  it  is  his  policy, 

*  To  haste  thus  fast,  to  find  us  unprovided. 

Soiti.  But  he's  deceiv'd,  we  are  in  readiness. 

Q.  Mar.  This  cheers  my  heart,  to  see  your  for- 
wardness. 

OxF.  Here  pitch  our  battle,  hence  we  will  not 
budge. 

March.     Enter,  at  a  distance.    King  Ed»'^iid, 
Clarence,  Glqster,  and  Forces. 
'  K.  Edw.  Brave  followers*,  yonder  stands  the 
thorny  wood, 

*  Which,    by  the    heavens'  assistance,  and    your 

strength, 
'  Must  by  the  roots  be  hewn  up  yet  ere  night. 

*  I  need  not  add  more  fuel  to  your  fire, 

*  For,  well  I  wot,  ye  blaze  to  bum  them  out : 

*  Give  signal  to  the  fight,  and  to  it,  lords. 

Q.  M^R.  Lords,  knights,  and  gentlemen,  what 
I  should  say, 

*  My  tears  gainsay  * ;  for  every  word  I  speak, 
'  Ye  see,  I  drink  the  water  of  mine  eyes  *. 

"  Oxf.  I  thought  it  visa  his  policy  to  take  uh  unprovided, 
"  But  here  will  we  stand,  and  fight  it  to  the  death." 

Malohb. 
«  K.  Edvi.  Brave  followers,  &c.]     This  scene  is  ill-contrived, 
in  which  the  King  and  Queen  appear  at  once  on  the  stage  at  the 
head  of  opposite  armies.     It  had  been  easy  to  make  one  retire  be- 
fore the  other  entered.     Johnson. 

i  My  tears  gainsay  i]     To  gainsai/  is  to  untag,Xoden^,  to  con- 
tradict.    So,  in  A  Knack  to  Knowa  Knave,  1A94> : 
"  ^— —  seeing  my  father  grants, 
"  I  will  not  gainsat/."     Stbevens. 

*  Ye  see,  1  drink  the  water  of  mine  bybs.]  Thia  phrase  is  scrip- 
tural: "ThoQ  feedest  them  with  the  bread  of  tears,  and  g;ivest 
them  leart  to  drink."     Piolm  Ixxiv.  5.     Stbsvbhs. 
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'  Therefore,  no  more  but  this :-— Henry^  your  acm- 

reigIl^ 
'  Is  prisoner  to  the  foe  ;  hb  state  usurped, 
'  His  reakn  a  slaughterhouse,  his  subjects  slain, 

*  Hb  statutes  cancelled,  and  hb  treasure  spent ; 
'  And  yonder  b  the  wolf,  that  makes  thb  spoil. 

'  You  fight  injustice :  then^  in  God*s  name,  lords» 

*  Be  valiant,  and  ^ve  signsd  to  the  fight. 

l^Ej^eunt  both  Arnrn. 


SCENE  V. 

Another  Part  of  the  Same. 

Alarums :  Excursions :  and  afterwards  a  Retreat. 
Then  Enter  King  Edward^  Clarence^  Glos' 
TER,  and  Forces:  with  Queen  Maroaret,  Oxtobd^ 
and  Somerset,  Prisoners. 

'  K.  EDfT.  Now,  here  a  period  of  tumultuous 
broib. 
Away  with  Oxford  to  Hammes'  castle  *  straight : 

These  passages  were  probably  recollected  by  Rowe,  when  be 
wrote  in  his  Jane  Shore : 

'*  Feed  on  my  si^hs,  and  drink  mjfJalUmg  tears.** 
So  also,  Pope,  in  the  £pistle  from  Eloisa  to  ^>elard : 

**  And  drink  the  foiling  teats  each  other  shed." 
The  folio  has — a/e:  but  I  imagine  it  was  rather  an  error  in  the 
transcriber  than  an  alteration  by  dhakspeare.    The  old  pbqr  nidi 
— ey«.     Malonb. 

7  —  Henry,  your  sovereign,  &c.]     Instead  of  this  and  the  fol- 
lowing lines,  the  original  play  has  these : 

"  Henry  your  kine  is  prisoner  in  the  Tower ; 
*'  His  land  and  all  our  friends  are  quite  dmtnai, 
**  And  yonder  stands  the  wolfe  thai  OMikcs  dll  thisp 
*'  Then  in  God's  name,  lords,  together  crie  Saint  Geoige.* 

Malovb. 
*  —  to  Hammes*castle  — ]    A  castle  in  PicHdy,  wheie  OiM 
was  confined  for  many  years.    Malohs. 
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For  Somerset',  ofFwith  his  guilty  head. 

*  Go,  bear  them  hence ;  I  will  not  hear  them  speak, 

OxF.  For  my  part,   I'll  not  trouble  thee  with 

worda. 
'  SoM.    Nor  I,   but  stoop  with  patience  to  my 

fortune. 

\_E3::eunt  Oxford  and  Somerset,  guarded. 

*  Q.  M^R.  So  part  we  sadly  in  this  troublous 

world, 

*  To  meet  with  joy  in  sweet  Jerusalem. 

*  K.  Entr.  Is  proclamation  made, — that,  who 

finds  Edward, 

*  Shall  have  a  high  reward,  and  he  his  life  ? 

*  Gi.Q.  It  is :  and,  lo,  where  youthful  Edward 

comes. 

Enter  Soldiers,  •with  Prince  Edjfard. 

*  K.  Eorr.  Bring  forth  the  gallant,  let  us  hear 

him  speak : 

*  What !  can  so  young  a  thorn  begin  to  prick '  ? 

*  Edward,  what  satisfaction  canst  thou  make, 

*  For  bearing  arms,  for  stirring  up  my  subjects, 

*  And  all  the  trouble  thou  hast  tum'd  me  to " .' 

9  For  Somerset,]  Edinond  Beaufort,  Duke  of  Somerset,  the 
second  ion  of  Edmond  Duke  of  Somereet,  who  was  killed  at  the 
battle  of  Saint  Albans.     Malone. 

'  What!  can  so  young  a  thorn  begin  to  pbick  ?]  This 
is  a  proverbial  observation,  which  1  find  verified  in  "  A  Prcuty 
Interlude,  called  Nice  Wanton  " — 

"  Early  sharpe  that  wyll  be  thome, 

"  Sonne  yll  that  wyll  be  naught,"  &c.     Steevens. 

*  And  all  the  tbouble  thou  hast  turn'd  mb  to?]  Thi» 
line  was  one  of  Shakapearc's  uddilions  Co  the  original  play.  We 
have  almost  the  Bame  words  in  The  Tempest: 

"  '  O,  my  heart  bleeds, 

"To  think  of  (Ae  teen  [i,  e.  trouble]  that  I  have  turn' d  you  to." 

In  the  old  play  Prince  Edward  is  not  brought  forth  as  here,  but 

eaters  with  his  mother ;  and  after  Oxford  and  Somerset  are  car- 
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Prince.  Speak  like  a  subject,  proud  ambitioos 
York ! 
Suppose,  that  I  am  now  my  father's  mouth ; 
Resign  thy  chair,  and,  where  I  stand,  kneel  thoa, 
Whilst  I  propose  the  self-same  words  to  thee. 
Which,  traitor,  thou  wouldst  have  me  answer  to. 
Q.  Mar.  Ah,  that  thy  father  had  been  so  resdvd! 
'  Glo.  That  you  might  still  haire  worn  the  petti- 
coat. 
And  ne'er  have  stol'n  the  breech  from  Lancaster. 
Prince.  Let  i£sop  ^  fable  in  a  winter  s  night ; 
His  currish  riddles  sort  not  with  thb  place. 

Glo.  By  heaven,  brat,  FU  plague  you  for  that 

word. 
Q.  Mar.  Ay,  thou  wast  bom  to  be  a  plague  to 

men. 
Glo.  For  God's  sake,  take  away  this  captive  scold. 
Prince.  Nay,  take  away  this  scolding  crook-back 

rather. 
*  K.  Edw.  Peace,  wilful  boy,  or  I  will  charm  your 
tongue  *. 

)  Let  .^Isop,  &c.]  The  Prince  calls  Richard,  for  his  crook- 
edness, ^sop ;  and  the  poet,  following  nature,  makes  lUchsrd 
highly  incensed  at  the  reproach.    Johnson. 

4  —CHARM  your  tongue.]  The  quarto  reads— -Imie  your 
tongue. 

The  fonner  is  best.  So,  in  Sir  A.  Gorges'  translation  of  Locan, 
1614: 

"  In  hope  that  thy  victorious  amre 
*'  Their  dunghill  crowing  so  will  charme"    Stbbtsrs. 
This  is  the  right  reading.    So,  in  Cynthia's  RerelSy  Mercorj 
says  to  Cupid : 

*'  How  now,  m^  dancing  braggart !  charm  yonr  Umgiie." 
And,  in  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  Lucentio  says: 
"  But  I  will  charm  him  first  to  keep  his  tongue/' 

M.  MAtov. 
The  expression  which  our  author  substituted,  is  one  that  he  has 
often  used.    See  vol.  xviii.  p.  286,  n.  1.    The  meaning  is,  I  will 
compel  you  to  be  as  silent,  as  you  would  be>  if  voa  were  charm% 
if  you  were  deprived  of  speech  fay  the  power  of  inchantment. 

KCaItOvi. 
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Cl^r.  Untutored  lad,  thou  art  too  malapert. 

Prince.  I  know  my  duty,  you  are  all  uDduUTul : 
Lascivious  Edward, — and  thou  petjur'd  George, — 
And  thou  misshapen  Dick, — I  tell  ye  all, 
1  am  your  better,  traitors  as  ye  are  ; — 
*  And  thou  usurp'st  my  father's  right  and  mine. 

K.'  EofF.  Take  that,  the  likeness  of  thb  railer 
here  *.  [Stabs  him. 

•  Glo.  Sprawl'st  thou  ?  take  that,  to  end  thy 

agony.  [Glo.  stabs  him, 

*  Clar.  And  there's  for  twitting  me  with  per- 

jury. [Clas.  stabs  him. 

Q.  Mar.  O,  kill  me  too ! 
Glo.  Many,  and  shall.  [Offers  to  kill  her. 

'  K.  Eoff.  Hold,  Richard,  hold,  for  we  have  done 

too  much. 
Glo.  Why  should  she  live,  to  fill  the  world  with 

words  *  ? 


I  —  THB  likeness  of  this  railer  here,  8(c.]  Ttuit  thou  resem- 
blest  thy  railing:  mother.     Johnson. 

That  is,  '*  thou  who  art  the  Ukeness,"  &c.  Mr.  Rowe  and  the 
other  modern  editora  TcaA—thuii  likenesa,  and  ao  we  should  now 
write  ;  but  the  other  was  the  phmseology  of  Shakspeiire's  time. 
So,  in  Julius  Csesar  : 

"  77ie  last  of  all  the  Romans,  fare  thee  well." 

In  that  passage,  na  in  the  present,  Mr.  Rowe  substituted  thou 
for  the,  though  Shnkspeare  ha«  employed  the  very  words  he  found 
in  North's  translation  of  Plutarch.     Malons. 

The  old  copies  describe  Edward  as  striking  the  first  blow,  and 
Glosterthe  ne.U ;  and,  Ihclieve,  rightly,  for  history  informs  us 
that  Edward  smote  the  Prince  with  his  gauntlet,  on  which  the 
rest  dispatch 'd  him.  The  words  "sprawl'st  thou?"  seem  evi- 
dently to  belong  to  Richard  ;  and  I  have  therefore  continued  then 
to  him  on  the  authority  of  ancient  editions,  in  preference  to  the 
allotment  of  modem  innovation.    See  edit.  1765,  vol.  v.  p.  217. 

*  — with  WORDS  ?]     i.  e,  dispute,  contention.     So,  in  a  for- 
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•  K.  Edft.  What !  doth  she  Bwodo  ?  use  means 

for  her  recovery. 
Glo.  Clarence,  excuse  me  to  the  king^  my  blO" 
ther ; 
'  ni  hence  to  London  on  a  serious  matter : 

*  Ere  ye  come  there,  be  sure  to  hear  some  news. 

Clar.  What  ?  what  ? 

•  Glo.  The  Tower,  the  Tower  ^  I  [EsiL 

•  Q.  M^R.  O,  Ned,   sWeet  Ned !  speak  to  thy 

mother,  boy ! 
'  Canst  thou  not  speak  ! — O  traitors !  murderers  !— 
They,  that  stabb'd  Caesar,  shed  no  blood  at  all. 
Did  not  offend,  nor  were  not  worthy  blame^ 

*  If  this  foul  deed  were  by,  to  equal  it : 

'  He  was  a  man ;  this,  in  respect,  a  child  ; 

And  men  ne'er  spend  their  fury  on  a  child. 

'  What's  worse  than  murderer,  that  I  may  name  it  ? 

*  No,  no  ;  my  heart  will  burst,  an  if  I  speak  : — 

*  And  I  will  speak,  that  so  my  heart  may  burst. — 

*  Butchers  and  villains,  bloody  cannibals  ! 

*  How  sweet  a  plant  have  you  untimely  cropp'd ! 

*  You  have  no  children,  butchers  ® !  if  you  had, 

7  The  Tower,  the  Tower!]  The  quarto  adds— "  111  root  them 
out ;  **  but,  perhaps^  injudiciously :  and  yet^  withont  these  words 
the  metre  is  imperfect.     Steevens. 

^  You  have  no  children,  butchers !]  The  same  sentiment  is 
repeated  by  Macduff,  in  the  tragedy  of  Macbeth  ;  and  this  passage 
may  serve  as  a  comment  on  that.     Blackstone. 

The  original  play  reads : 

'*  You  have  no  children,  devils;  if  you  had, 

•'The  thought  of  them  would  then  have  stopt  ^our  rage.** 

This  thought  occurring  also  (as  Sir  William  Blackstone  has 
observed^)  in  Macbeth,  "  He  has  no  children,*'  may  perhaps 
be  urged  as  a  proof  of  Shakspeare*s  being  the  aathor  of  the  first 
draughty  as  well  as  of  the  alterations  and  additions  to  it.  But 
how  many  thoughts  and  even  expressions  has  he  borrowed  from 
preceding  writers  ?  Having  (as  I  suppose)  greatly  enlarged,  and 
almost  new-written,  this  and  the  preceding  play,  the  thoughts 
they  contain,  whether  found  in  the  first  copy,  or  his  amplification 
of  It,  were  as  likely  to  recur  in  a  future  piece,  as  any  of  those 
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*  The  thought  of  them  would  have  stirr'd  up  re- 

morse: 
'  But,  if  you  ever  chance  to  have  a  child, 
Look  in  his  youth  to  have  him  so  cut  off, 
'  As,  deathsmen !  you  have  rid  this  sweet  young 
prince"! 
K.  EofF.  Away  with  her ;  go,  bear  her  hence 

perforce, 

Q.  M^R.  Nay,  never  bear  me  hence,  despatch  me 

here; 

Here  sheath  thy  sword.  111  pardon  thee  my  death : 

What !  wilt  thou  not  ? — then,  Clarence,  do  it  thou. 

Clar.  By  heaven,  I  will  not  do  thee  so  much  ease. 

Q.  ALtR.  Good  Clarence,  do ;  sweet  Clarence,  do 

thou  do  it '. 
Clar.  Didst  thou  not  hear  me  swear,  I  would 

not  do  it. 
Q.  Mas.  Ay,  but  thou  usest  to  forswear  thyself ; 
Twas  sin  before*,  but  now  'tis  charity. 

*  What !   wilt  thou  not  ?   where  is    that    devil's 

butcher, 
Hard-favour'd  Richard''?  Richard,  where  art  thou? 

which  he  hu  employed  in  one  originaltv  written  by  hinuelf.     In 
his  original  plays  he  frequently  borrowed  from  hinuelf.  Malohb. 

9  —you  have  rid  this  sweet  young  prince.]  The  condition  of 
this  warlike  Queen  would  move  compEusion,  could  it  be  for- 
gotten that  she  gave  Yorlt,  to  wipe  his  eyes  in  his  captivity,  a 
handkerchief  stained  with  his  young  child's  blood.     Jornsor. 

But  Euretv  it  does  raove  our  compawion,  though  that  be  not 
furgotten.  When  we  see  any  of  our  fellow-creatures  involred 
in  deep  distress,  Irom  a  just  and  tender  cause  we  attend  only  to 
their  present  suflerings,  and  not  to  their  former  crimes. 

M.  Masow. 

■  —do  thou  do  it.]    The  old  play  reads— ^  iw  to.  Malohk. 

*  Twas  sin  before,]    She  alludes  to  the  desertion  of  Clarence. 

JOKNSOH. 

}  —  where  is  that  dbvil'*  b 
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Thou  art  not  here :  Murder  is  thy.  alms-deed ; 
Petitioners  for  blood  thou  ne*er  put*st  back. 

'  K.  Edw.  Away,  I  say ;  I  charge  ye,  bear  her 
hence. 

Q.  Mar.  So  come  to  you,  and  yours,  as  to  tlus 
prince !  [ExtV,  led  outjorcibbf. 

K.  EDfT.  Where's  Richard  gone  ? 

*  Clar.  To  London,  all  in  post ;  and,  as  I  guess, 
To  make  a  bloody  supper  in  the  Tower. 

K.  Edw.  He's  sudden,  if  a  thing  comes  in  his 
head. 
'  Now  march  we  hence :  discharge  the  common  sort 
'  With  pay  and  thanks,  and  let>  away  to  London, 
'  And  see  our  gentle  queen  how  well  she  fiures ; 
'  By  this,  I  hope,  she  hath  a  son  ios  me.     [Extittit. 
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London.    A  Room  in  the  Tower. 

King  Hr^ry  is  discovered  sitting  with  a  Book  in  his 
Hand,  the  Lieutenant  attending.    Enter  Gloster. 

Glo.  Good  day,  my  lord  !  What,  at  your  book  so 

hard.? 
K.  Hen.  Ay,  my  good  lord :  My  lord,  I  should 
say  rather ; 
Tis  sin  to  flatter,  good  was  little  better : 
Good  Gloster,  and  good  devil,  were  alike, 
*  And  both  preposterous ;  therefore,  not  good  lord. 

But  the  poet  certainly  yrtoXt^^devil-htUcher  /  and  the  first  put  of 
the  compound  is  to  be  taken  adjectively,  meaning  ezecnbie,  ich 
fernal,  aevilish.    Theobald. 

^  DeviFs  butcher/*  is  a  butcher  set  on  by  the  deviL  Either 
reading  may  serve  without  so  lon^  a  note.    Jornsov. 

The  folio  adds,  at  the  end  of  this  line,  the  word — Richard.  But 
both  the  metre  and  the  old  play  show  that  it  was  an  aixtdentil 
repetition  by  the  transcriber,  or  compositor.    Malovi. 
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*  Glo.  Sirrah,  leave  us  to  ourselves:  we  must 

confer.  [E.i'it  Lieutenant, 

*  K.  Hek.  So  flies  the  reckless  shepherd  from  the 

wolf: 

•  So  first  the  harmless  sheep  doth  yield  his  fleece, 

*  And  next  his  throat  unto  the  butcher's  knife. — 
What  scene  of  death  hath  Roscius  now  to  act  *  ? 

Glo.  Suspicion  always  haunts  the  guilty  mind; 
The  thief  doth  fear  each  bush  an  officer. 

*  What  scene  of  death  hath  Roscius  now  to  act?]  Roscltu 
was  certainly  put  for  BicAqt-i/ by  some  simple  conceited  player  who 
had  heard  of  Roscius  and  of  Rome  ;  but  did  not  know  that  he  was 
aD  actor  in  coraedv,  not  in  tragedy.     Wahbubton. 

Shakspeare  baJ  occasion  to  compare  Richnrd  to  some  player 
about  to  represent  a  scene  of  murder,  and  took  the  first  or  only 
name  of  antiquity  that  occurred  to  him,  without  being  very  scru- 
pulous about  its  propriety. 

1  know  not,  however,  that  it  is  proved,  on  classical  authority, 
that  Roscius,  though  generally  a  comedian,  was  no  occasional 
actor  in  tragedy.  Nash,  in  Pierce  Penniless's  Supplication  to  the 
Devil,  1592,  says  :  "  Not  Roscius  not  j^sope,  thme  admired  (ra- 
gedians,  that  have  lived  ever  since  before  Christ  was  born,  could 
ever  performe  more  in  action  than  &mous  Ned  Allen." 

Again,  in  Acolastus  his  Afterwitte,  1600  : 

"  Through  thee  each  murlhering  Roscius  is  appointed 
"  To  act  strange  scenes  of  death  on  God's  anointed." 

Again,  in  Certainc  Satyres,  I5<J8: 

"  Was  penn'd  by  Roscio  the  tragedian."     Steevens, 

"  What  scene  of  death  hath  Roscius  now  to  act  ?]  So,  in  Aco- 
laitufl  his  Afterwitte,  a  poem.  1600 ; 

"  What  bloody  scene  hath  cruelly  to  act  ?  " 

Dr.  Warburton  reads  Richard,  instead  of  Roscius,  because 
Roscius  was  a  comedian.     That  he  is  right  in  this  assertion,  is 

f  roved  beyond  a  doubt  by  a  passage  in  Quintilian,  cited  by  W.  R. 
probably  Sir  Walter  Rawlinson]  in  Tlie  Gentleman's  Ma^- 
2ine,  vol.  liv.  Part  II.  p.  886 :  "  Roscius  citatior,  .Esopus  ^ravior 
fuit,  quod  ille  comcedins,  hie  tragsdias  egit."  Quintil.  lib.  xi.  c.  ill. 
—But  it  is  not  in  Quintilian  or  in  any  other  ancient  writer  we  are 
to  look  in  order  to  ascertain  the  text  of  Shakspeare.  Roscius  was 
called  a  tragedian  by  our  author  a  contemporaries,  as  appears  from 
the  quotations  in  the  preceding  note ;  and  this  was  sufficient  au- 
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*  K.  Hbn.  The  bird»  that  hath  been  limed  id  a 
bush, 

*  With  trembling  wings  misdoubteth  every  biuh  * : 
And  I,  the  hapless  male  ^  to  one  sweet  biid. 
Have  now  the  fatal  object  in  my  eye. 

Where  my  poor  young  was  lim'd,  was  caught,  ind 
killed. 
'  Glo.  Why,  what  a  peevish  fool  ^  was  that  of 
Crete, 
'  That  taught  his  son  the  office  of  a  fowl  ? 
'  And  yet,  for  all  his  wings,  the  fool  was  drown'd  *. 

^  K.  Hen.  I,  Dsedalus ;  my  poor  boy,  Icarus ; 
Thy  father,  Minos,  that  denied  our  course ; 

*  The  sun,  that  sear*d  the  wings  of  my  sweet  boy, 
'  Thy  brother  Edward ;  and  thyself,  the  sea, 

5  ..  MI8DOUBTBTH  CTery  bosh :]  To  mUdouht  is  to  nupcd 
danger,  to  fear.  So,  in  Humour  out  of  Breath,  a  comedy  by  John 
Day,  1608 : 

*'  Hip,  Doubt  and  misdoubt !  what  difference  is  there  here? 
**  Oct,  Yes,  much :  when  men  misdoubt^  'tis  said  they^/Sor." 

Stbbvbits. 
^  —  hapless  malb — "]    The  word  male  is  here  used  in  a  fery 
uncommon  sense,  not  for  the  male  of  the  female,  but  for  the 
male  parent :  the  sweet  bird  is  evidently  his  son  Prince  Edward. 

M .  Masoh. 
7  —  PBBVI8H  fool — "]   As  peevishncu  is  the  quality  of  children^ 
peevish  seems  to  signify  childish,  and  by  consequence  tiUy.    Pee- 
vish is  explained  by  childish,  in  a  former  note  of  Dr.  Wsmniton. 

JoHMtOM. 

Shakspeare  employs  the  word  peevish  in  the  same  sense  in 
Cymbeline,  where  the  reader  will  find  many  instances  of  this  use 
of  it.     Steevens. 

This  epithet,  which  Shakspeare  has  so  frequently  employed, 
one  of  his  additions  to  the  original  play. 

The  ordinanr  signification  of  peevish  in  our  poet's  time 
Jbolish,    See  Minsheu's  Diet.  1617»  in.  v.     Maloitb. 
•  —  the  office  of  a  fowl  ? 
And  yet,  for  all  his  wings,  the  fool  was  drown'd.]     The  M 
play  reads : 

•* the  office  of  a  bird  f 

**  And  yet  for  all  that  the  poorj^W  was  dfown'd.*' 

Malohb. 
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*  Whose  envious  gulf  did  swallow  up  his  life. 

*  Ah,  kill  me  with  thy  weapon,  not  with  words ! 
'  My  hreast  can  better  brook  thy  dagger's  point, 
Than  can  my  ears  that  tragick  history.^ 

*  But  wherefore  dost  thou  come  ?  is't  for  my  life  ? 
'  Glo.  Think'st  thou,  I  am  an  executioner  ? 

K.  Hen.  A  persecutor,  I  am  sure,  thou  art ; 

*  If  murdering  innocents  he  executing, 

*  Why,  then  thou  art  an  executioner. 

Glo.  Thy  son  I  kill'd  for  his  presumption. 

K.  Hen.  Hadstthou  been  kill'd,  when  first  thou 
didst  presume. 
Thou  hadst  not  liv'd  to  kill  a  son  of  mine. 
'  And  thus  I  prophecy, — that  many  a  thousand, 
'  Which  now  mistrust  no  parcel  of  my  fear  ^ ; 

*  And  many  an  old  man's  sigh,  and  many  a  widow's, 

*  And  many  an  orphan's  water-standing  eye, — 

'  Men  for  their  sons,  wives  for  their  husbands' fate  ', 
'  And  orphans  for  their  parents'  timeless  death  ", — 

*  Shall  rue  the  hour  that  ever  thou  wast  born. 
The  owl  shriek'd  at  thy  birth,  an  evil  sign  ; 

*  The  night-crow  cried,  aboding  luckless  time  ; 
Dogs  howl'd,  and  hideous  tempests  shook  down 

trees; 
The  raven  rook'd  her '  on  the  chimney's  top, 

9  Which  now  mislnist  no  parcel  of  my  fear ;]  Who  suspect  no 
port  of  what  my  fears  presage ,     Johnson. 

'  Men  for  their  sons,  wives  for  their  husbands'  fatb,]  The 
^totA—^ate  was  supplied  by  the  editor  of  the  second  folio, 

Malohb. 

»  Add  orphans,  &e.]  The  word— onrf,  which  is  necessaiy  to 
the  metre,  and  is  wanting  in  the  first  folio,  was  supplied  by  the 
second.     Stebvenb 

'  The  niTen  boo^'d  her — ]  To  to(A,  or  rather  to  ruck,  is  a 
north-country  word,  signifying  to  squat  doom,  or  lodge  on  any 
thing. 

So,  in  Chaucer's  Knight's  Tale,  Mr.  Tyrwhitl'a  edit.  v.  1310  j 
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And  chattering  pies  in  dismal  discords  sung. 
Thy  mother  felt  more  than  a  mother's  pain. 
And  yet  brought  forth  less  than  a  mother's  hope ; 

*  To  wit, — an  indigest  *  deformed  lump. 
Not  like  the  fruit  of  such  a  goodly  tree. 

Teeth  hadst  thou  in  thy  head,  when  thou  wast  bom, 
To  signify, — thou  cam  st  to  bite  the  world  : 
And,  if  the  rest  be  true  which  I  have  heard, 

*  Thou  cam'st  *  — 


"  O  ftilse  morderour,  rucking  in  thy  den. 
Again,  in  the  Preface  to  Stanyhurst's  translation  of  Viigil, 
1582: 

**  I  cannot  devine  upon  such  bookes  that  happlye  rouke  in  sto- 
dentes  mewes,"  &c. 

Again,  in  the  translation  of  the  fourth  book : 
"  Also  on  the  turrets  the  skrich  howle,  &c. 

" doth  ruck;'  &c. 

Again,  in  Wamer*s  Albion's  England,  1602,  b.  vii.  ch.  ixxrii.: 
'*  Have  lazy  wings,  be  ever  lean,  in  sullen  comers  rmckr ' 
Again,  in  Golding*s  translation  of  the  6th  book  of  Grid's  Meta- 
morphosis : 

'*  The  furies  made  the  bridegrome's  bed,  and  on  th^  home 

did  rucke 
**  A  cursed  owle  the  messenger  of  ill  successe  and  lucke." 
Again^  in  the  1 5th  book  : 

"  He  rucketh  downe  upon  the  same,  and  in  the  spices  dies.** 

Stexvens. 
*  — an  INDIGEST — ]      The  folio  \iB&^ndigetied,    But  the 
metre  and  the  old  play  show  that  it  was  a  misprint.     Shakspeare 
uses  the  word  indigest  in  King  John.     Malonb. 

rudis  indigestaque  moles.  Ovid.  Metl  i.  7.    Douci. 

5  And,  if  the  rest  be  true  which  I  have  heard. 
Thou  cam*st — ]    Had  our  editors  had  but  a  grain  of  sagadtj, 
or  true  diligence,  there  could  have  been  no  room  for  this  absurd 
break,  since  they  might  have  ventured  to  fill  it  up  with  certainty 
too.    The  old  quarto  would  have  led  them  part  of  the  way: 

**  Thou  cam'st  into  the  world ." 

And  that  the  verse  is  to  be  completed  in  the  manner  I  have 
given  it,  is  incontestable ;  for  unless  we  suppose  King  Henry 
actually  reproaches  him  with  this  his  preposterous  birth,  how  can 
Richard  in  his  very  next  soliloquy  say : 

"  Indeed,  'tis  true,  that  Henry  told  me  of; 

**  For  I  have  often  heard  my  mother  say, 

'*  I  came  into  the  world  with  my  legs  forward.*' 
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Glo.  I'll  hear  no  more ; — Die,  prophet,  in  thy 
speech  ;  [Stabs  him. 

For  this,  amongst  the  rest,  was  I  ord^n'd. 

A".  Hen.  Ay,  and  for  much  more  slaughter  after 

this. 

O  God  !  forgive  my  sins,  and  pardon  thee  !     [Dies. 

Gio.  What,  will  the  aspiring  blood  of  Lancaster 

'  Sink  in  the  ground  ?    I  thought  it  would  have 

mounted. 
See,  how  my  sword  weeps  for  the  poor  king's  death ! 
*  O,  may  such  purple  tears  be  always  shed  . 
'  From  those  that  wish  the  downfal  of  our  house  ! — 
'  If  any  spark  of  life  be  yet  remaning  % 
Down,  down  to  hell ;  and  say — I  sent  thee  thither, 
[^Slabs  him  again, 
I,  that  have  neither  pity,  love,  nor  fear. — 
Indeed,^tis  true,  that  Henry  told  me  of  ; 

I  can  easily  see,  that  thU  blank  wan  cauNed  by  the  nicety  of  the 
players,  to  suppress  an  indecent  idea,  Uut,  with  submiwion,  this 
wan  making  but  half  a  cure,  unless  they  had  expunged  the  repe- 
tition of  it  out  of  Richard's  speech  too.    Thkobald. 

"  Thou  cam'st— ."     Thus  the  folio.    The  old  play  as  follows  : 

"  Thou  cam'st  into  the  world . 

"  Glo.  Die  prophet  in  thy  speech  ;— I'll  hear  no  more." 

Malune. 
^  If  anysparkoflifebe  yet  remaning,]    So.  in  the  6(h  book  of 
Ovid'a  Metaraoqihosis,  translated  by  Arthur  Golding,  15S7  : 
"  If  any  sparke  of  nature  do  within  thy  hart  reraaine." 

Stebvehs. 
^  —  that  Heniy  told  meof;]    Namely,  that  my  birth  was  at- 
tended with  singular  circumstances, — Theobald,  grounding  him- 
self on  this  and  the  two  following  lines,  reads  in  a  former  passage — 

"  Thou  cam'st  into  the  world  with  thy  legijbrteard." 
fbr  "  how,"  (says  he,)  can  Richard  say,  "  Indeed  'tis  true  that 
Henry  told  me  of,"  &c.  "unless  we  suppose  King  Henry  re- 
proached him  with  his  preposterous  birth."  But  surely  Henry  has 
done  so  in  the  last  fen  lines  of  his  speech,  though  he  is  at  length 
prevented  by  the  fatal  stab  from  mentioning  a^rtker  proof  of 
Richard's  being  bom  for  the  destruction  of  mankind.     "Dieobald's 
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For  I  have  often  heard  my  mother  8ay» 

I  came  into  the  world  with  my  legs  forward : 

Had  I  not  reason,  think  ye,  to  make  haste, 

'  And  seek  their  ruin  that  usurp'd  our  right  ? 

The  midwife  wonder'd ;  and  the  women  cried^ 

0,  Jesus  bless  us,  he  is  bom  with  teeth! 

'  And  so  I  was ;  which  plaihly  signified — 

That  I  should  snarl,  and  bite,  and  play  the  dog. 

'  Then,  since  the  heavens  have  shap  a  my  body  so, 

Let  hell  ^  make  crooked  my  mind  to  answer  it. 

I  have  no  brother^  I  am  like  no  brother : 

'  And  this  word — love,  which  greybeards  call  divine, 

Be  resident  in  men  like  one  another^ 

And  not  in  me ;  I  am  myself  alone.-~ 

Clarence,  beware :  thou  keep'st  me  from  the  light  ; 

But  I  will  sort  a  pitchy  day  for  thee  ^ : 

For  I  will  buz  abroad  such  prophecies, 

<  That  Edward  shall  be  fearM  of  his  life  ^ ; 

warranted  by  the  old  copies,  and  by  Glo8ter*8  subsequeot  wonk, 
[Die,  prophet,  in  thy  speech ;]  but  more  agreeable  to  nature. 

Malovb. 
*  Let  hell,  &c.]    This  line  Dryden  seems  to  have  thooght  oa 
in  his  Oepidus : 

**  It  was  thy  crooked  mind  hunch'd  out  thy  back, 
**  And  wander*d  in  thy  limbs/'    St&bvbvs. 
After  this  line,  we  find  in  the  old  plav  the  following : 

"  I  had  no  father,  I  am  like  no  rather.'* 
It  might  have  been  omitted  in  the  folio  merely  by  accident,  (as 
some  lines  in  The  Second  Part  of  King  Henry  Vf .  certainly  were,) 
but  its  restoration  is  not  necessary,  for  the  sense  is  ooii||dete  with- 
out it.    Malonb. 

9  But  I  will  SORT  a  pitchy  dav  for  thee:]     Bat  I  v^ll  choose 
out  an  hour  whose  gloom  shall  be  as  fatal  to  you.    To  iort  is  to 
select.    So,  in  The  Spanish  Tragedy,  1605 : 
"  —  for  they  had  wrttd  leisure." 
Again,  in  The  Lover's  Melancholy,  1629 : 

"  We  shall  sort  time  to  take  more  notice  of  him.** 

Stbbybvs. 
'  For  I  will  buz  abroad  such  prophbcibs. 
That  Edward  shall  be  fearful  of  his  life ;]     The  quartos  add 
a  line  between  these : 
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And  then,  to  pui^e  his  fear,  I'll  be  thy  death. 

*  King  Henry,  and  the  prince  his  son,  are  gone : 

*  Clarence,  thy  turn  is  next,  and  then  the  rest ; 
Counting  myself  but  bad,  till  1  be  best. — 

*  I'll  throw  thy  body  in  another  room, 

And  triumph,  Henry,  in  thy  day  of  doom.      {_Exit, 


The  Same.     A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

King  EoTfARD  is  discovered  sitting  on  his  Throne; 
Queen  Elizabeth  with  the  infant  Prince,  ClA' 
RENCB,  Gloster,  Hastings,  and  Others,  near 
him. 

K.  Edit.  Once  more  we  sit  in  England's  royal 
throne, 
Re-purchas'd  with  the  blood  of  enemies. 
What  valiant  foe-men,  tike  to  autumn's  com. 
Have  we  mow'd  down  ^  in  tops  of  all  their  pride  i* 
Three  dukes  of  Somerset  ?  threefold  renown'd 
For  hardy  and  undoubted  champions  : 
Two  Cliffords,  as  the  father  and  the  son, 
And  two  Norliiumberlands ;  two  braver  men 
Ne'er  spurr'd  their  coursers  at  the  trumpet's  sound : 

"  — -  ■  such  prophecies, 
"  Under  pretence  of  out-ward  seeming  ill, 
"That,"&e.     Steevbus. 
Thii  line  is  not  in  the  quarto  printed  by  W.  W.  1600 ;  bat  it  is 
in  the  undated  quarto,  which  in  fact  was  piinted  in  16Jd,  from 
that  printed  in  1600  by  V.  S.     Malonb. 
»  —  like  to  autumn's  corn. 
Have  we  uow'd  down,]    A  kindred  image  occurs  in  King 
Henry  V.  vol.  xvii.  p.  348 : 
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*  With  them,  the  two  brave  bears,  Warwick  and 

Montague, 
That  in  their  chains  fettered  the  kingly  lion. 
And  made  the  forest  tremble  when*  they  roar*d. 
Thus  have  we  swept  suspicion  from  our  seat. 
And  made  our  footstool  of  security. — 
Come  hither,  Bess,  and  let  me  kiss  my  boy : — 
Young  Ned,  for  thee,  thine  uncles,  and  myself. 
Have  in  our  armours  watched  the  winter's  night ; 
'  Went  all  a  foot  in  summer*s  scalding  heat. 
That  thou  might*st  repossess  the  crown  in  peace ; 
And  of  our  labours  thou  shalt  reap  the  gain. 

Glo.  ril  blast  his  harvest,  if  your  head  were  hud; 
For  yet  I  am  not  look'd  on  in  the  world. 
This  shoulder  was  ordain'd  so  thick,  to  heave; 
And  heave  it  shall  some  weight,  or  break  my 

back: — 
Work  thou  the  way, — and  thou  shalt  execute  *• 

[Asidt. 
K.  Edw.  Clarence,  and  Gloster,  love  my  lovely 

queen ; 
And  kiss  your  princely  nephew,  brothers  both. 
Clar.  The  duty,  that  I  owe  unto  your  majesty, 

s  Work  thou  the  way^— and  thou  shalt  execute.]  I  bcliete 
we  should  read : 

"  ■        and  this  shall  execute.'* 
Richard  laying  his  hand  on  his  forehead  says  : 

"  Work  thou  the  way ." 

then  bringing  down  his  hand,  and  beholding  it : 
"  ■         and  this  shall  execute." 
Though  that  may  stand,  the  arm  being  included  in  the  shoolder. 

JOHMSOH. 

The  quartos  read : 

''  Work  thou  the  way,  and  thou  shalt  execute.*' 
I  suppose  he  speaks  this  line,  first  touching  his  heacL^  and  then 
looking  on  his  hand,     Stbbvens. 

This  is  the  reading  of  the  old  play.  The  folio  reads — **  and 
that  shalt  execute.'*  But  as  the  word  shali  is  preserved,  the  other 
must  have  been  an  error  of  the  transcriber  or  compositor. 

Malonb. 
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I  seal  upon  the  lips  of  this  sweet  babe. 

K.  EnfT.  Thanks,  noble  Clarence ;  worthy  bro- 
ther, thanks  *. 
*  Glo.  And,  that  I  love  the  tree  from  whence 
thou  sprang'st, 
'  Witness  the  loving  kiss  I  ^ve  the  fruit : — 
To  say  the  truth,  so  Judas  kiss'd  his  master ; 
*  And  cried — all  hail !  when  as  he  meant — all  harm. 
[Aside. 
K.  Edw.  Now  am  I  seated  as  my  soul  delights. 
Having  my  country's  peace,  and  brothers'  loves. 
Clar.    What  will  your  grace  have  done  with 
Margaret  ? 
Reignier,  her  father,  to  the  king  of  France 
Hath  pawn'd  the  Sicils  and  Jerusalem, 
And  hither  have  they  sent  it  for  her  ransom. 
K.  Edw.  Away  with  her,  and  waft  her  hence  to 
France, 
And  now  what  rests,  but  that  we  spend  the  time 
With  stately  triumphs  *,  mirthful  comick  shows, 
Such  as  be^t  the  pleasures  of  the  court  ? 
Sound,  drums  and  trumpets ! — farewell,  sour  annoy! 
For  here,  I  hope,  begins  our  lasting  joy.     [Exeunt. 

*  Thanks,  noble  Clarence;  worthy  brother,  thanks.]  The 
nnuto  appropriates  this  line  to  the  Queen.  The  fint  and  second 
rolio,  by  mistaLc,  have  given  it  to  Clarence. 

In  my  copy  of  the  second  folio,  which  had  belonged  to  Kin^ 
Charles  the  First,  his  Majesty  has  erased — Cb.  and  written  King, 
in  its  stead. — Sh^speare,  therefore,  in  the  catalogue  of  his  re- 
storers, may  boast  of  a  Royal  name.     Stbbtbns. 

I  With  stalely  TRIUMPHS,]  Triumpki  anpublick  thauit.  This 
word  has  occurred  too  frequently  to  need  exemplification  in  the 
present  instance.     Stbevbns. 
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Thb  follow! ne  Summary  Account*  of  the  times  and  places  of 
the  several  battles  fought  between  the  two  houses  of  York  sod 
Lancaster,  and  of  the  numbers  killed  on  both  sides,  is  formed  oi 
that  giyen  by  Trussel,  at  the  end  of  his  History  of  England,  a 
book  of  little  value,  but  in  matters  of  this  kind  tolerably  correct 
I  have  compared  his  account  with  our  earliest  historians^  and  n 
some  places  corrected  it  bv  them. 

1.  The  Battle  of  Saint  Albans,  fought  on  the  23d  of  May,  1455, 
between  Richard  Plantagenet,  Duke  of  York,  and  King  Heoiy  VL 
In  this  battle  the  Duke  of  York  was  victorious,  and  Henry  mi 
taken  prisoner. 

Killed,  on  the  royal  side  5041,  (among  whom  were  Edmond 
Duke  of  Somentet,  Henry  Earl  of  Northumberland,  Humphrey 
Earl  of  Stafford,  and  Thomas  Clifford ;)  on  the  side  of  the  Doke 
of  York,  600.    Total— 5641 . 

2.  The  Battle  of  Bloarheath  in  Shropshire,  fought  on  the  SOth 
of  September  1459,  between  James  Lord  Audley  on  the  part  of 
King  Henry,  and  Richard  Nevil  Earl  of  Salisbury  on  the  part  of 
the  Duke  of  York ;  in  which  battle  Lord  Audley  was  slain,  wad 
his  army  defeated. 

Killed— 2411. 

S.  The  Battle  of  Northampton,  20th  of  July,  1460,  between 
Edward  Plantagenet,  Earl  of  March,  eldest  son  of  the  Duke  of 
York,  and  Richard  Nevil  Earl  of  Warwick,  on  the  one  side,  and 
King  Henry  on  the  other ;  in  which  the  Yorkists  were  victorious. 

Killed — 1035,  among  whom  were  John  Talbot  Earl  of  Shrews- 
bury, Humphrey  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  Sir  William  Lucy. 

4.  The  Battle  of  Wakefield,  December  30,  1460,  between 
Richard  Duke  of  York  and  Queen  Margaret ;  in  which  the  Duke 
of  York  was  defeated. 

Killed — 2801,  among  whom  were  the  Duke  of  York,  Edmond 
Earl  of  Rutland  his  second  son.  Sir  John  and  Sir  Hugh  Mortimer, 
his  base  uncles,  and  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury.  Richard  Nevil  Esri 
of  Salisbury  was  in  this  battle  taken  prisoner,  and  afterwards  he- 
headed  at  Porofret. 

5.  The  Battle  of  Mortimer's  Cross,  in  Herefordshire,  on 
CandlemaK-day,  1460-i,  between  Eklward  Duke  of  York  on  tbe 
one  side,  and  Jasper  Earl  of  Pembroke,  and  James  Butler  Earl  of 
Wiltshire,  on  the  other ;  in  which  the  Duke  of  York  vras  vic- 
torious. 

Killed — 3800,  among  whom  was  Sir  Owen  Tuther  or  Tndon, 
who  married  Queen  Katharine,  the  widow  of  King  Henry  V. 


*  Mr.  Ritson,  among  his  Remarks,  1783,  p.  ISO,  has  also  enu- 
merated the  following  battles,  &c.  but  as  Mr.  Malone's  subse- 
quent account  of  the  same  occurrences  is  the  more  ample  of  tbe 
two,  I  have  adopted  it.     Steevens. 
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6.  Tiie  Second  Battle  of  Saint" Albans,  February  17,  11-60-1, 
between  Queen  MarL,raret  on  tlie  one  side,  and  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk and  the  Earl  of  U'arwick  on  the  other;  in  which  the  Queen 
obtained  the  victory. 

Killed — 2303  ;  among  whom  was  Sir  John  Grey,  a  Lancastrian, 
whose  widow,  Lady  Grey,  afterwards  married  King  Edward  the 
Fourth. 

7.  The  action  at  Ferrybridge,  in  Yorkshire,  March  28,  1461, 
between  I^rd  Clifford  on  the  part  of  King  Henry,  and  the  Lord 
Fitzwalter  on  the  part  of  the  Duke  of  York. 

Killed — 230,  among  whom  were  Lord  Fitzwalter,  John  Lord 
Clifford,  and  the  bastard  son  of  the  Earl  of  Salisbury. 

8.  The  Battle  of  Towton,  four  miles  from  York,  Palm-Sunday, 
March  29,  1461,  between  Edward  Duke  of  York  and  King  Henry ; 
in  which  King  Henry  was  defeated. 

Killed — 37,046,  among  whom  were  Henry  Percy  Earl  of  Nor- 
thumberland, the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  and  the  Lords  Nevil,  Beau- 
mond,  Willoughby,  Wells,  Roos,  Gray,  Dacres,  and  Fitzhugh. 
The  Earl  of  Devonshire  was  taken  prisoner,  and  soon  afterwards 
beheaded  at  York. 

9.  The  Battle  of  Hedgeley  Moor,  in  Northumberland,  April  29, 
1463,  between  John  Nevil  Viscount  Montague,  on  the  part  of 
King  Edward  IV.  and  the  Lords  Hungerford  and  Roos  on  the  part 
of  King  Henry  VI. :  in  which  the  Yorkists  were  victorious. 

Killed — 108,  among  whom  was  Sir  Ralph  Percy. 

10.  The  Battle  of  Hexham,  May  15,  1463,  between  Viscount 
Montague  and  King  Henry,  in  which  that  King  was  defeated. 

Killed — 2024.  Henry  Beaufort,  Duke  of  Somerset,  and  the 
Lord  Roos  and  Hungerford,  fighting  on  the  side  of  King  Henry, 
were  taken  prisoners,  and  soon  after^vards  beheaded. 

1 1 .  The  Battle  of  Hedgecote.  four  miles  from  Banbury,  July  25, 
1469,  between  William  Herbert  Earl  of  Pembroke,  on  the  part  of 
King  Edward,  and  the  lords  Fitzhugh  and  Latimer,  and  Sir  John 
Conyers,  on  the  part  of  King  Henry :  in  which  the  Lancastrians 
were  defeated. 

Killed— 5009.  The  Earl  of  Pembroke  and  his  brother,  Richard 
Widville  Earl  of  Rivers,  father  to  King  Edward  s  Queen,  Sir 
John  Widville,  John  Tiptoft  Earl  of  Worcester,  the  Lords  Wil- 
loughby, Stafford,  and  Wells,  were  taken  prisoners,  and  soon 
afterwards  beheaded. 

13.  The  Battle  of  Stamford,  in  Lincolnshire,  October  1,  1469, 
between  Sir  Robert  Wells  and  King  Edward  ;  in  which  the  former 
was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner.  The  vanquished  who  tied,  in 
order  to  lighten  themselves  threw  away  their  coats,  whence 
the  place  of  combat  was  called  Losecoaifield, 

Killed— 10,000. 

14.  The  Battle  of  Barnet,  on  Easter-Sunday,  April  14,  1471, 
between  King  Edward  on  one  side,  and  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  the 
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Marquis  of  Montague,  and  the  Earl  of  Oxfonl,  on  the  part  of 
King  Henry  VI.  in  which  the  LancaAtrians  were  defeated. 

Killed— 10,300  ;  among  whom  were  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  tbe 
Marquis  of  Montague,  the  Lord  Cromwell,  and  the  son  and  heir  of 
Lord  Say. 

In  a  letter  which  was  written  at  London  four  days  after  tbe 
battle  of  Barn et,  the  total  number  killed  on  both  sides  is  said  to 
have  been  "  more  than  a  thousands  Posion  Letters^  voLil 
p.  65.     Fabian,  the  nearest  contemporary  historian,  says  1500. 

The  custom  among  our  old  writers  of  using  Arabick  nnmendi, 
has  been  the  cause  of  innumerable  errors,  the  carelessness  of  t 
transcriber  or  \  rinter  by  the  addition  of  a  cipher  converting  bon- 
dreds  into  thousands.  From  the  inaccuracy  in  the  present  instssce 
we  have  ground  to  suspect  that  the  numbers  said  to  have  fallen  ii 
the  other  battles  between  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  haie 
been  exaggerated.  Sir  John  Paston  who  was  himself  at  the 
battle  of  Barnet^  was  probablv  correct. 

15.  The  Battle  of  Tewksbury,  May  3,  1471,  between  K^ 
Edward  and  Queen  Margaret,  in  which  the  Queen  was  defeated 
and  she  and  her  son  Prince  Edward  were  taken  prisoners. 

On  the  next  day  the  Prince  was  killed  by  King  Edward  and  hii 
brothers,  and  Edmond  Duke  of  Somerset  beheaded. 

Killed — 3,032.  Shortly  afterwards,  in  an  action  between  the 
bastard  son  of  Lord  Falconbridge  and  some  Londoners,  1092  per- 
sons were  killed. 

16.  The  Battle  of  Bosworth,  in  Leicestershire,  Angnst  8% 
14^5,  between  King  Richard  III.  and  Henry  Earl  of  Richmoad, 
afterwards  King  Henry  VII.  in  which  King  Richard  was  defeated 
and  slain. 

Killed,  on  the  part  of  Richard,  4,013,  among  whom  were  John 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  Walter  Lord  Ferrers ;  on  the  part  of  Rich- 
mond, 181.  ^  . 

The  Total  Number  of  persons  who  fell  in  this  contest,  wai 
Ninety-one  Thousand  and  Twenty-six.     Malonb. 

The  three  parts  of  King  Henry  VI.  are  suspected,  by  Mr. 
Theobald,  of  being  supposititious,  and  are  declared,  by  Dr.  War- 
burton,  to  be  certainly  not  Shakspeare's.  Mr.  Theol)ald*s  sotpi- 
cion  arises  from  some  obsolete  words ;  but  the  phraseology  is  like 
the  rest  of  our  author*s  style,  and  single  words,  of  which  howefcr 
I  do  not  observe  more  than  two,  can  conclude  little. 

Dr.  Warburton  gives  no  reason,  but  I  suppose  him  to  judge 
u)K)n  deeper  principles  and  more  comprehensive  riews,  and  to 
draw  his  opinion  from  the  general  effect  and  spirit  of  the  coaqm- 
tion,  which  he  thinks  inferior  to  the  other  historical  plays. 

From  mere  inferiority  nothing  can  b^  inferred ;  in  the  produc- 
tions of  wit  there  will  be  inequality.  Sometimes  judgment  will  err, 
and  sometimes  the  matter  itself  will  defeat  the  artist.  Of  every 
authors  works  one  will  be  the  best,  and  one  will  be  the  worst. 
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The  coloim  are  not  equally  pleasing,  nor  the  attitudes  equally 
gracerul,  ill  nil  the  pictures  of  Titian  or  RejTiolds. 

Dissimilitude  of  style  and  lieterogenousness  of  Renliment,  may 
Rufficieally  show  that  a  work  does  not  really  belong  to  the  reputed 
author.  Uut  in  these  plays  no  buch  marks  of  spuriousness  are 
found.  The  diction,  the  versiGcntion,  and  the  figures,  are  Shak- 
speare's.  These  plays,  considered,  without  regard  to  ch.iracterii 
and  incidents,  merely  as  narratives  in  verse,  arc  more  happily 
conceived,  and  more  accurately  finished  than  those  of  K.  John, 
Richard  II.  or  the  trngick  scenes  of  King  Henry  IV.  and  V.  If 
we  tfike  these  pluys  from  Shakspeare,  to  vrhom  shall  they  be 
given  ?  What  author  of  that  age  had  the  same  easiness  of  en- 
pression  and  fluenry  of  numbers  ? 

Having  considered  the  evidence  given  by  the  plays  thcmselveH. 
and  found  it  in  their  favour,  let  us  now  enquire  what  corrobora- 
tioD  can  be  gained  from  other  testimony.  They  are  ascribed  to 
Shakspeare  by  the  fint  editors,  whose  atlestatioo  may  be  received 
in  questions  of  fact,  however  unskilfully  they  superintended  their 
edition.  They  seem  to  be  declared  genuine  by  the  voice  of 
Shakspeare  himself,  who  refers  to  the  second  play  in  his  epi- 
Icwue  to  King  Henry  V.  and  apparently  connects  the  first  Act  of 
King  Richard  III.  with  ihi;  Inst  of  The  Third  Part  of  King 
Henry  VI.  If  it  be  objected  that  the  plays  were  jiopular,  and 
that  therefore  he  alluded  to  them  as  well  known  ;  it  niHV  be  an- 
swered, with  equal  probability,  that  the  nutural  passions  of  apoet 
would  have  disposed  him  to  sejtarate  his  own  works  from  those  of 
an  inferior  hand.  And,  indeed,  if  an  author's  own  testimony 
is  to  be  overthrown  by  speculative  criticism,  no  man  can  be  any 
longer  secure  of  literary  reputation. 

Of  these  three  plays  I  think  the  second  the  best.  The  truth  is, 
that  they  have  not  sulhcient  variety  of  action,  for  the  incidents 
are  too  often  of  the  same  kind  ;  yet  many  of  the  characters  are 
well  discriminated.  King  Henry,  and  his  Queen,  King  Edward, 
the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  and  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  are  very 
strongly  and  distinctly  painted. 

The  old  copies  of  the  two  latter  parts  of  King  Henry  VI.  and 
of  King  Henry  V.  are  so  apparently  imperfect  and  mutilated,  that 
there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  them  the  first  draughts  of  Shak- 
speare. 1  am  inclined  to  believe  them  copies  taken  by  some  auditor 
who  wrote  down,  during  the  representation,  what  the  time  would 
permit,  then  perhaps  filled  up  some  of  his  omissions  at  a  second 
or  third  hearing,  and,  when  he  had  by  this  method  formed  some- 
thing like  a  play,  sent  it  to  the  printer.     Johnson. 

So,  Heywood.  in  the  Preface  to  his  Kape  of  Lucrece,  (fourth 
impression,)  16!>0: 
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last :  yet  ttnce  tome  of  my  plajs  ha?«  (unknowa  to  me,  wd 
without  anv  of  my  direction,)  acadentally  come  iato  the  printer^ 
hands,  ana  therefore  so  corrupt  and  mangled  (copied  onljf  b^  tk 
ear^)  that  I  have  been  as  unable  to  know  them  as  ashamed  to 
challenge  them,  this  therefore  I  was  the  wilHnger/'  &c. 

Collins. 
There  is  another  circumstance  which  may  serve  to  streogtbci 
Dr.  Johnson's  supposition,  viz.  that  roost  of  the  fragments  d 
Latin  verses,  omitted  in  the  quartos,  are  to  be  (pund  in  the  foho; 
and  when  any  of  them  are  inserted  in  the  former,  they  are  shaoie- 
fully  corrupted  and  misspelt.  The  auditor,  who  understood 
English,  might  be  unskilled  in  any  other  language.  Steevbns. 
f  formerly  coincided  with  Dr.  Johnson  on  this  subject,  at  a 
time  when  I  had  examined  the  two  old  plays  published  in  quarto 
under  the  title  of  The  Whole  Contention  of  the  two  fiunoos 
Houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  in  two  parts,  with  less  attentioB 
than  I  have  lately  done.  That  dramas  were  sometimes  imper> 
fectly  taken  down  in  the  theatre,  and  afterwards  published  in  ■ 
mutilated  state,  is  proved  decisively  by  the  prologue  to  a  play  en-* 
titled.  If  you  Know  Not  Me  You  Know  Nobody,  by  Tboroai 
Heywood,  1623: 

•• 'Twas  ill  nurst. 

**  And  yet  receiv*d  as  well  perform *d  at  first ; 
'*  Grac'd  and  frequented  ;  for  the  cradle  age 
'*  Did  throng  the  seats,  the  boxes,  and  the  stage, 
**  So  much,  that  some  by  stenographic  drew 
•*  The  plot,  put  it  in  print,  scarce  one  word  true : 
'*  And  m  that  lameness  it  has  limp*d  so  long, 
'*  The  author  now,  to  vindicate  that  wrong 
**  Hath  took  the  pains  upright  upon  its  feet 
"  To  teach  it  walk  ;  so  please  you,  sit  and  see  it.'* 
But  the  old  plays  in  quarto,  which  have  been  hitherto  supposed 
to  be  imperfect  representations  of  the  second  and  third  parts  of 
King  Henry  VI.  are  by  no  means  mutilated  and  imperfect.    The 
scenes  are  as  well  connected,  and  the  versification  as  correct,  as 
that  of  most  of  the  other  dramas  of  that  time.     The  fact  there- 
fore, which  Heywood's  Prologue  ascertains,  throws  no  light  upon 
the  present   contested  question.     Such  observations  as  I  bare 
made  upon  it,  I  shall  subjoin  in  a  distinct  Essay  on  the  subject. 

Malomb. 
I  have  already  given  some  reasons,  why  I  cannot  believe,  that 
these  plays  were  originally  written  by  Shakspeare.  The  quesdoo, 
who  did  ^vrite  them?  is,  at  best,  but  an  argument lu/  tgnorantiam. 
We  must  remember,  that  very  many  old  plays  are  anonifMoiu ; 
and  that  play-writing  was  scarcely  yet  thought  reputable :  nay, 
some  authors  express  for  it  great  horrors  of  repentance.— 'I  will 
attempt,  however,  at  some  future  time,  to  answer  this  question^ 
the  disquisition  of  it  would  be  too  long  for  this  place. 
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One  may  at  least  argue,  that  the  plays  were  not  written  by 
Shakspeare,  from  Shakspeare  himself,    The  Chorus  at  the  end 
of  King  Henry  V.  addresses  the  audience-* 
•*  ■  For  their  sake^ 

**  In  your  fair  minds  let  this  acceptance  take.** 

But  it  could  be  neither  agreeable  to  the  poet's  judgment  or 
his  modestv,  to  recommend  his  new  play  from  the  merit  and  suc- 
cess of  Kinjg  Henry  VI.  His  claim  to  indulgence  is,  that, 
though  bendtns  and  unequal  to  the  task,  he  has  ventured  to  pursue 
the  story  :  and  this  sufficiently  accounts  for  the  connection  of  the 
whole,  and  the  allusions  of  particular  passages.    Farhbr. 

It  is  seldom  that  Dr.  Farmer's  arguments  fml  to  enforce  con- 
Tiction ;  but  here,  perhaps,  they  may  want  somewhat  of  their 
usual  weight.  I  think  that  8hakspeare*8  bare  mention  of  these 
pieces  is  a  sufficient  proof  they  were  his.  7*hat  they  were' so, 
could  be  his  only  motive  for  inferring  benefit  to  himself  from  the 
spectator's  recollection  of  their  past  success.  For  the  sake  of 
three  historical  dramas  of  mine  which  have  already  afforded  you 
entertainment,  let  roe  (says  he)  intrent  your  indulgence  to  a 
fourth.  Surely  this  was  a  stronger  plea  in  his  behalf,  than  any 
arising  from  the  kind  reception  which  another  might  have  already 
met  with  in  the  same  way  of  writing.  Shakspeare's  claim  to 
favour  is  founded  on  his  having  previously  given  pleasure  in  the 
course  of  three  of  those  histories ;  because  he  is  a  bending^  sup- 
plicatory  author,  and  not  a  literary  bully,  like  Ben  Jonson  ;  and 
because  he  has  ventured  to  exhibit  a  series  of  annals  in  a  suite  of 
plays,  an  attempt  which  till  then  had  not  received  the  sanction  of 
the  stage. 

I  hope  Dr.  Farmer  did  not  wish  to  exclude  the  three  dramas 
before  us,  together  with  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  from  the 
number  of  those  produced  by  our  author,  on  account  of  the  Latin 
quotations  to  be  round  in  them.  His  proofs  of  Shakspeare's  want 
of  learning  are  too  strong  to  stand  in  need  of  such  a  support. 

Steevens. 

Though  the  objections  which  have  been  raised  to  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  three  plays  of  Henry  the  Sixth  have  been  fully  con- 
sidered and  answered  by  Dr.  Johnson,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  add 
here,  from  a  contemporary  writer,  a  passage,  which  not  only 
points  at  Shakspeare  as  the  author  of  them,  but  also  shows,  that, 
however  meanly  we  may  now  think  of  them  in  comparison  with 
his  latter  productions,  they  had,  at  the  time  of  their  appearance, 
a  sufficient  degree  of  excellence  to  alarm  the  jealousy  of  the  older 
play-wrights.  The  passage,  to  which  I  refer,  is  in  a  pamphlet, 
entitled,  Greene's  Groatsworth  of  Witte,  supposed  to  have  been 
written  by  that  voluminous  author,  Robert  Greene,  M.  A.  and 
said,  in  the  title-page,  to  be  published  at  his  dyin^r  request ;  pro- 
bably about  1592.  The  conclusion  of  this  piece  is  an  address  to 
his  brother  poets,  to  dissuade  them  from  writing  uxiy  mot^  ^  \.Va. 
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sUge,  on  account  of  the  ill  treatment  which  they  were  used  to 
receive  from  the  platen.  It  begins  thiw :  "  To  those  ^ntlemen, 
his  quondam  acquaintance,  that  spend  their  wits  in  making  playea, 
R.  u.  wisheth  a  better  exercise,'*  &c.  After  having  addressed 
himself  particularly  to  Christopher  Marlowe  and  Thomas  Lodge, 
(as  I  guess  from  circumstances,  for  their  names  are  not  men- 
tioned ;)  he  goes  on  to  a  third,  (perhaps  Greorge  Peele ;)  aod 
having  warned  him  against  depending  on  to  mean  a  gtay  as  the 
players,  he  adds :  **  Yes,  trust  them  not ;  for  there  is  an  npstsit 
crow  beautified  with  our  feathers;  that  with  his  iygres  head 
torapt  in  a  platters  hyde^  supposes  hee  is  as  well  able  to  bom- 
baste  out  a  blanke  verse  as  the  best  of  you  ;  and  being  an  vAbo- 
\vLie  Johannes  Jac  totum  is,  in  his  own  conceit,  the  onely  Shakf' 
scene  in  a  countrey."  There  can  be  no  doubt,  I  think,  that 
Shake'scene  alludes  to  Shakspeare  ;  or  that  his  tygres  keadwajd 
in  a  players  hyde^  is  a  parodie  upon  the  following  line  o  Yorv's 
speech  to  Margaret,  Third  Part  of  King  Henry  VI.  Act  I.  Sc  IV.: 
"  Oh  tygres  heart,  itsrapt  in  a  woman*8  hide,"* 

Tyrwhitt. 
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THE  subject  sliited.  The  inferior  parts  in  these  three  plays 
being  of  a  di.Terent  complexion  from  the  inferior  parts  of  Shak- 
speare's  undoubt'id  perfurmances,  a  proof  that  they  were  not 
written  originalli/  and  entirely  bv  him. — Mr.  Malone's  hypothe- 
sis. The  First  Part  of  K.  Henry  Vl.  not  written  by  him.  p.  557. 
Tlie  Second  and  Third  Part  of  King  Henry  VI.  formed  by  Shak- 
speare  on  two  elder  plays,  the  one  entitled  the  First  Part  of  the 
Contention  of  the  Two  fnmous  blouses  of  Yorke  and  Lancaster, 
with  the  Death  of  the  good  Duke  Humphrey,  &c.  the  other.  The 
true  Tragedie  of  Richarde  Duke  of  Yorke,  and  the  Death  of 
good  King  Henry  the  Sixt.     p.  558. 

The  Fihst  Paet  of  Kisg  Henry  VI. 
The  diction,  versilicution,  and  allusions,  of  this  piece  all  dif- 
ferent from  the  diction,  versification,  and  allusions  of  Shakspeare, 
and  corresponding  with  those  of  the  dramatists  that  preceded  hint, 
p.  558— 5()4',  Date  of  this  play  some  years  before  1592 ;  p.  564. 
Other  internal  evidence  (beside  the  diction.  &c.)  that  this  piece 
was  not  written  by  Shakspeare ;  nor  by  the  author  of  The  First 
I'art  of  the  Contention  of  the  Two  Houses,  &c.  nor  by  the  au- 
Ihor  of  The  true  Tragedie  of  Richarde  Duke  of  Yorite,  p.  565 
• — 567.  Presumptive  proof  that  this  play  was  not  written  by 
Shakspeare,  from  its  not  containing  any  similarities  of  thought 
to  his  undisputed  plays,  nor  of  expression,  (except  in  a  single  in- 
stance,) and  from  its  general  paucity  of  rhymes,  p.  568. 

The  Second  and  Third  Part  of  King  Henry  VI. 
I.  External  Evioehcb.  ] .  The  entn-  of  The  First  Part  of 
the  Contention  of  the  Two  Houses  &c.  at  Stationers'  Hall  in  1594, 
anonymous.  2.  That  piece,  and  the  True  Tragedie  of  Richard 
Duke  of  Yorke,  printed  at  first,  anonymouilif.  Shakspeare's 
name  afterwards  fraudulently  affixed  to  these  pieces,  and  why. 
The  same  artifice  practised  with  respect  to  other  plays  on  mhieh 
he  had  constructed  dramas,  p.  569,  570.  3.  These  two  old  plays 
performed  by  Lord  Pembroke's  Servants,  by  whom  Titus  Andro- 
nicus,  and  The  old  Taming  of  a  Shrew  were  performed,  and  by 
whom  not  one  of  Shakspeare's  undisputed  plays  were  represented, 
p.  570.    4.  Reasons  assigned  for  su]>posing  Robert  Greene,  or 
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are  distinguished  by  a  peculiar  mark,  p.  572.  The  mode 
taken  by  Shakspeare,  p.  572 — 576.  6.  The  fraud  of  Pavier  the 
bookseller,  who  in  the  year  16J9,  after  the  death  of  Shabkpeare, 
affixed  his  name  to  these  two  old  plays,  accounted  for,  p.  576. 

7.  These  two  old  pieces  being  pnnted  and  reprinted,  and  The 
First  Part  of  King  Henry  VI.  not  being  pnnted,  in  Sliakspeare's 
life  time^  a  presumptive  proof  that  he  new-modelled  the  farB»rr, 
and  had  little  or  no  concern  with  the  latter,  p.  577. 

II.  ImterkalEvidenck.  1.  The  Far/a/io»^  between  the  two 
old  plays  in  quarto,  and  the  corresponding  pieces  in  the  foCo 
edition  of  our  author's  dramatick  works,  of  so  peculiar  a  nature, 
as  to  mark  itco  distinct  hands.  Several  passages  and  circom- 
stances  found  in  the  old  plnys,  of  which  there  is  no  trace  in 
Shakspeare*s  new  modification  of  them ;  others  materially  vaiy- 
ing.  These  insertions  and  variations  could  not  have  arisen  from 
unskilful  copyists  or  short-hand  writers^  who  sometimes  cur- 
tail and  mutilate,  but  do  not  invent  and  amplify,  p.  578. 
2.  The  Resembiaficcs  between  certain  passages  in  Shakspeare  s 
Second  and  Third  Part  of  King  Henry  VI.  and  his  undisputed 
works,  a  proof  that  he  wrote  a  large  portion  of  those  plays  ;  and 

8.  The  Viscardancies  between  them  and  his  undisput«i  plays, 
a  proof  that  he  did  not  write  the  whole ;  these  resembkmocs 
being  found  only  in  the  folio,  that  is,  in  the  plava  as  neir- 
modelled  by  Shakspeare ;  and  these  discordancies  oeing  fbond 
in  the  old  quarto  plays,  from  whence  it  roost  be  pretumcd 
that  they  were  adopted  through  carelessness  or  haste,  p.  58S. 
4.  The  peculiar  Inaccuracies  of  Shakspeare ;  and  5.  Ma  pecafiar 
Phraseology,  which  are  found  in  The  Second  and  Third  Psrt  of 
King  Henry  VI.  as  exhibited  in  folio,  and  not  in  the  old  quarto 
plays  printed  in  1600,  prove  that  there  were  two  distinct  handi  in 
these  pieces.  So  also  do,  6.  The  Transpositumt ;  and  7.  the 
JtejoetUions :  and  8.  the  Inconsistencies  arising  frnm  aomctiaies 
following,  and  sometimes  departing  from,  an  original  model, 
p.  585—591 .  9.  Hall,  the  historian  on  whose  Chronide  the  oM 
olays  in  quarto  were  constructed ;  but  Holinshed  and  not  Hall, 
Shakspeare*s  historian,  p.  589. 

The  whole  plays  on  which  Shakspeare  formed  bis  SeeoiHl  «mI 
Third  Parts  of  King  Henry  VI.  probably  written  by  the  author  of 
King  John,  printed  in  1591,  whoever  he  was:  p.  591. '  An 
attempt  made  to  account  for  The  First  Part  of  King  Henry  VI. 
being  printed  in  the  first  folio  edition  of  our  poet'a  dmantick 
works,  p.  591.  Objections  of  Dr.  Johnson  and  otheia,  eao- 
merated.  Recapitulation,  p.  592.  A  considerable  part  of  the 
English  History  dramatized  before  the  time  of  Shakspeare;  and 
many  of  his  historical  and  other  plays  formed  on  those  of  preceding 
writers,  p.  561.     Conclusion^  p.  563. 
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THE  THREE  PARTS 


OF 


KING   HENRY   VI. 


TENDING    TO    SHOW 


That  those  Plays  rvere  not  rvritten  originally 

hy  SHAKSPEARE, 

oEVEIlAL  passages  in  The  Second  and  Third  Part  of  King 
Henry  VI.  appearing  evidently  to  be  of  the  hand  of  Shakspeare, 
I  was  long  of  opinion  that  the  three  historical  dramas  which  are 
the  subject  of  the  present  disquisition,  were  properly  ascribed  to 
him ;  not  then  doubting  that  the  whole  of  these  plays  was  the 
production  of  the  same  person.  But  a  more  minute  investigation 
of  the  subject,  into  which  I  have  been  led  by  the  revision  of  all 
our  author's  works,  has  convinced  me,  that,  though  the  premises 
were  true,  my  conclusion  was  too  hastily  drawn  ;  for  though  the 
hand  of  Shakspeare  is  unquestionably  found  in  the  two  latter  of 
these  plays,  it  does  not  therefore  necessarily  follow,  that  they 
were  criginnUy  and  entirely  composed  by  him.  My  thoughts 
upon  this  point  have  already  been  intimated  in  the  foregoing 
notes ;  but  it  is  now  necessary  for  me  to  state  my  opinion  more 
particularly,  and  to  lay  before  the  reader  the  grounds  on  which, 
after  a  very  careful  inquiry,  it  has  been  formed. 

What  at  present  I  have  chiefly  in  view  is,  to  account  for  the 
visible  inequality  in  these  pieces ;  many  traits  of  Shakspeare  being 
clearly  discernible  in  them,  while  the  inferior  parts  are  not  merely 
unequal  to  the  rest,  (from  which  no  certain  conclusion  can  be 
drawn,)  but  of  quite  a  dlB'erent  complexion  from  the  inferior 
parts  of  our  author's  undoubted  performances. 

My  hypothesis  then  is,  that  The  First  Part  of  King  Henry  VI. 
as  it  now  appears,  (of  which  no  quarto  copy  is  extant,)  was  the 
entire  or  nearly  the  entire  production  of  some  ancient  dramatist ; 
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that  The  Whole  Contention  of  the  Two  Houses  of  York  and  Lan- 
caster, &c.  written  probably  before  the  year  1590,  was  also  the 
composition  of  some  writer  who  preceded  Shakspeare ;  and  that 
from  this  piece,  which  is  in  two  parts,  (the  former  of  which  is 
entitled,  The  First  Part  of  the  Contention  of  the  Two  famoas 
Houses  of  Yorke  and  Lancaster,  with  the  Death  of  the  good 
Duke  Humphrey,  &c.  first  printed  in  I594f;  and  the  latter^ 
The  true  Tnigedie  of  Richarde  Duke  of  Yorke,  and  the  Death  of 
good  King  Henrie  the  Sixt,  which  originally  appeared  in  1595, 
and  both  parts  printed  together  in  1600;)  our  poet  formed  the 
two  plays,  entitled.  The  Second  and  Third  Parts  of  King  Henry  VI. 
as  they  appear  in  the  first  folio  edition  of  his  works. 

Mr.  Upton  has  asked,  **  How  does  the  painter  distinguish 
copies  from  originals  but  by  manner  and  style  ?  And  have  not 
authors  their  peculiar  style  and  manner,  from  which  a  true  critlck 
can  form  as  unerring  a  judgment  as  a  painter?'*  Dr.  Johnson, 
though  he  has  shown,  with  his  usual  acuteness,  that,  **  this  illu- 
stration of  the  critick*s  science  will  not  prove  what  is  desired," 
acknowledges  in  a  preceding  note,  that  *'  dissimilitude  of  style 
and  heterogeneousness  of  sentiment  may  sufficiently  show  that  a 
work  does  not  really  belong  to  the  reputed  author.  But  in  these 
plays  (he  adds)  no  such  marks  of  spuriousness  are  found.  The 
diction,  versification,  and  the  figures,  are  Shakspeare's.** — By 
these  criterions  then  let  us  examine  The  First  Part  of  K.  Henry  Vl. 
(for  1  choose  to  consider  that  piece  separately;)  and  if  the  dic- 
tion, the  figures,  or  rather  the  allusions,  and  the  versification  of 
that  play,  (for  these  are  our  surest  guides)  shall  appear  to  he 
different  from  the  other  two  parts,  as  they  are  exhilnted  in  the 
Jblio^  and  from  our  author  s  other  plays,  we  may  fairly  conclude 
that  he  was  not  the  writer  of  it. 

I.  With  respect  to  the  diction  and  the  allusions,  which  I  shall 
consider  under  the  same  head,  it  is  very  observable  that  in  The 
First  Part  of  King  Henry  VI.  there  are  more  allusions  to  mytho- 
logy, to  classical  authors,  and  to  ancient  and  modem  hlstonr, 
than,  I  believe,  can  be  found  in  any  one  piece  of  our  authors, 
written  on  an  English  story ;  and  that  these  allusions  are  intro- 
duced very  much  in  the  same  manner  as  they  are  introduced  in 
the  plays  of  Greene,  Peele,  Lodge,  and  other  dramatists  who  pre- 
ceded Shakspeare ;  that  is,  they  do  not  naturally  arise  out  of  the 
subject,  but  seem  to  be  inserted  merely  to  show  the  writer's  learn- 
ing *,     Of  these  the  following  are  the  most  remarkable : 


*  — to  show  the  writer's  learning.]  This  appearance  of  pe- 
dantry, if  not  assumed  in  imitation  of  Greene,  &c.  (see  p.  4,) 
would  only  induce  me  to  think  that  the  piece  now  under  conside- 
tion  might  be  the  work  of  a  juvenile  writer ;  and  why  not  one  of 
Shakspeare's   earliest  dramatick  effusions?     The  first  themes 
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1 .  Man  his  true  mavin|(,  even  as  in  the  heavena, 
So  in  the  earth,  to  this  day  is  not  known. 

2.  A  far  more  glorious  star  thy  soul  will  make 
Than  Julius  Cfesar,  or  bright— 

This  blank.  Dr.  Johnson  with  the  highest  probability  conjec- 
tures, should  be  filled  up  nith  "  Berenice ; "  a  word  that  the 
transcriber  or  compositor  probubly  could  not  mnke  out.  In  the 
same  manner  he  left  a  blank  in  a  subsequent  passage  for  the  name 
of  "  Nero,"  as  is  indubitably  proved  by  the  following  line,  which 
ascertains  the  omitted  word.     See  No.  6. 

9.  Was  Mahomet  inspired  with  a  dove  ? 

4.  Helen,  tlie  mother  of  great  Constantine, 

Nor  yet  Saint  Philip's  daughters,  were  like  thee. 

5.  Froisard,  a  countryman  of  ours,  records,  &c. 
6.- -and,  like  thee,  [Nero,] 

Play  on  the  lute,  beholding  the  towns  burning. 
[In  the  original  copy  there  is  a  blank  where  the  word  Nero  is 
now  placed.] 

7.  The  spirit  of  deep  prophecy  she  hath. 

Exceeding  the  nine  Sybils  of  old  Rome. 
6.  A  witch,  oy  fear,  not  force,  like  Hannibal, 

Drives  back  our  troops — . 
9.  Divinest  creature,  Astrza's  daughter^. 

10.  -  Adonis'  gardens. 

That  one  day  bloomd,  and  fruitful  were  the  next, 

11.  A  statelier  py  ram  is  to  her  I'll  rear. 
Than  Rhodopes,  or  Memphis',  everwas. 

Than  the  rich-jewei'd  coffer  of  Darius. 

13.  I  shall  as  famous  be  by  this  exploit. 

As  Scythian  Thomyris,  by  Cyrus'  death. 

14.  I  thought  I  should  have  seen  some  Hercules, 
A  second  Hector,  for  his  grim  aspect. 

15.  Nestor-like  aged,  in  an  age  of  care. 

16.  Then  follow  thou  thy  desperate  sire  of  Crete, 
Thou  Icarus. 

17.  Where  is  the  great  Alcides  of  the  field  ? 
IS.  Now  am  1  like  that  proud  insulting  ship. 

That  CEBsar  and  his  fortune  bare  at  once. 

composed  by  schoolboys  are  always  stuffed  with  a  tritical  parade 

of  literature,  such  as  is  found  in  antiquated  plays,  some  of  which, 

our  author,  while  yet  immature,  might  have  taken  for  his  model, 

Stbbvsns, 

To  show  how  little  foundation  there  is  for  Mr.  Steevens't 

nntinn.   Isl  this  niau  hs   mmnilH-il  iv!lh  niir  niilhnr'i   pai^iml  mm. 
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19.  It  TaHioliiaia ;  the  Frenchmaiili  oaly  ieouge. 
Your  kingdom'^  terror,  and  black  Nemcais  ? 

20.  Thou  may^st  not  wander  in  that  labyrinth ; 
There  Minotaun^  and  nglv  treaaona  luik. 

SI.  See,  hoir  the  ugfy  witch  doth  bend  her  brows, 
Aa  if,  with  Circe,  the  wonld  change  my  ahiqie. 
22.  — —  thua  he  ffoett 

At  did  the  youthful  Pteit  once  to  Greece ; 
With  hope  to  find  the  like  erent  in  love. 
Of  particular  exprettiont  there  are  many  in  thia  pl^r*  thati 
to  me  more  likelV  to  have  been  utcd  by  the  authora  already 
named,  than  bv  Shaktpeare ;  but  I  confeta,  with  Dr.  JobntoB, 
that  tingle  worot  can  conclude  little.  However,  I  vrill  jott  men- 
tion that  the  wordt  jprodkor  and  immamty^  which  oecor  in  this 
piece,  are  not,  I  believe^  found  in  any  of  Shaktpeare's  nndi^puttd 
peribrmancea. 

The  venification  of  thtt  play  appeal!  to  me  deariy  of  a  diffntiH 
cdloor  from  that  of  all  our  author*t  genuine  dramaa,  while  at  the 
aame  time  it  retemblet  that  of  many  of  the  playa  produced  befinc 
the  time  of  Shaktpeare. 

In  all  the  tragediea  written  before  hia  time,  or  juat  when  be 
commenced  author,  a  certain  ttately  march  of  veniim»tion  it  very 
obtervable.  The  tente  concludea'or  paoaea  aloioat  uniformly  it 
the  end  of  every  line ;  and  the  verte  haaacaicely  ever  a  reduadtnt 
^Uable.  At  the  reader  may  not  have  an^  of  theae  piecea  at  hand, 
(oy  the  postetsion  of  which,  however,  hia  library  woold  not  be 
much  enriched,)  I  thall  add  a  few  inttanoea,— *the  first  that 
occur: 

"  Most  loyal  lordt,  and  fiuthfol  foUowera, 

'*  That  have  with  me,  unworthv  general, 

**  Patted  the  greedy  gulph  of  Omm, 

^  Leaving  the  connnca  of  foir  Italy, 

*'  Behold,  your  Brutua  draweth  nigh  hia  end. 

**  And  I  mutt  leave  you,  though  againat  mj  will. 

**  My  sinews  shrink,  my  numbed  senses  foil, 

**  A  chilling  cold  possetseth  all  my  bones : 

**  Black  ugly  death,  with  vitage  pale  and  wan, 

"  Presents  himself  before  my  da»ed  eyea, 

*'  And  with  his  dart  prepared  b  to  striKe.** 

Z^ocrine,  1595. 
**  My  lord  of  Gloucester,  and  kml  Mortimer, 
**  To  do  you  honour  in  your  sovereign's  eyea, 
"  That,  as  we  hear,  is  newly  come  Mand, 
**  From  Palestine,  with  all  hit  men  of  war, 
"  (The  poor  remainder  of  the  royal  fleet, 
**  Pre8erv*d  by  miracle  in  Sicil  road,) 
*'  Go  mount  your  comrsen,  meet  him  on  the  way ; 
Pray  him  to  spur  his  steed,  minutes  and  houra, 
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"  Untill  his  mother  sec  her  princely  son, 
"  Shining  in  glory  of  his  safe  retom." 

EdvMTd  I.  by  Geo^e  Peele,  1593. 
*'  Then  go  thy  ways,  and  clime  up  to  the  clouds, 
"  And  tell  Apollo  that  Orlando  sits 
"  Making  of  renes  for  Angelica. 
"  And  if  he  do  deny  to  send  me  down 
"  The  shirt  which  Deianira  sent  to  Hercules, 
"  To  make  me  brave  upon  my  wedding  day, 
"  Tell  him  Ml  pass  the  Alps,  and  up  to  Meroe, 
"  (I  know  he  knows  that  watry  lakiah  hilt) 
"  And  pull  the  harp  out  of  the  minstrels  hands, 
"  And  pawne  it  unto  lovely  Proserpine, 
"  That  she  may  fetch  the  faire  Angelica." 

Orlando  Furioio,  by  Robert  Greene,  printed  in 
1599;  written  before  1592. 
"  The  work  that  Ninus  rear'd  at  Babylon, 
"The brazen  walls  fram'd  by  Semiramis, 
"  Carv'd  out  like  to  the  portal  of  the  sunne, 
"  Shall  not  be  such  as  rings  the  English  stnuid 
"  From  Dover  to  the  market-place  of  Rye," 

"  To  plain  our  questions,  as  ApolU  did," 

"  Facile  and  debonaire  in  all  his  deeds, 
"  Proportion 'das  was  Paris,  when  in  gray, 
"  He  courted  Oenon  in  the  vale  by  Troy." 

"  Who  dar'd  for  Edward's  sake  cut  through  the  seas, 
"  And  venture  as  Agenor's  damsel  through  the  deepe." 

"  England's  rich  monarch,  brave  Plantagenet, 
"  The  Pyren  mountains  swelling  above  the  clouds, 
"  That  ward  this  wealthy  Castile  in  with  walls, 
"  Could  not  detain  the  beauteous  Eleanor; 
"  But  hearing  of  the  fame  of  Edward's  youth, 
"  She  dar'd  to  brave  Neptunus'  haughty  pride, 
"  And  brave  the  brunt  of  froward  Eolus." 

"  Daphne,  the  damsel  that  caught  Phiebui  fost, 
"  And  lock'd  him  in  the  brightness  of  her  looks, 
"  Was  not  so  beauteous  in  Apollo's  eyes. 
"  As  is  fair  Margaret,  to  the  Lincoln  earl," 

"  We  must  lay  plots  for  stately  tragedies. 

"  Stranee  comick  shews,  such  as  proud  Roscius 
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Lacy,  thoQ  can*Bt  not  shronfd  Xhj  traitonms  thougbts, 
**  Nor  corer,  as  dBd  Catsiua,  all  his  wiles ; 
*'  For  Edward  hath  an  eye  that  looks  as  fkr 

**  Am  Lyneeus  from  the  shores  of  Greeda.'* 

«  «  « 

*'  Pardon,  my  lord :  If  Jove's  great  royalty 

**  Sent  me  such  presents  as  to  Danae ; 

*'  If  Phoehus  tied  to  Latona's  webs, 

"  Came  courting  from  the  beauty  of  his  lodge ; 

**  The  dulcet  tunes  of  frolick  Mercuric, 

"  Nor  all  the  wealth  heaven*s  treasury  affords 

*'  Should  make  me  leave  lord  Lacy  or  hn  love.** 

*  »  « 

''What  will  thou  do?— 
**  Shew  thee  the  tree  leav'd  with  refined  gold, 
'*  Whereon  the  fearful  dragon  held  his  seate, 
'<  That  watch'd  the  garden  caird  Hesperides, 
*'  Subdued  and  wonne  by  conquering  Hercules.^ 

'«  ■  Mai{;aret, 

*'  That  ovenhines  our  damsels,  as  the  moone 

^^  Darkens  the  brightest  sparkles  of  the  night.** 

*'  Should  Paris  enter  in  the  courts  of  Greece, 
**  And  not  lie  fetter*d  in  fiur  Helen's  looks  ? 
*'  Or  Phoebus  scape  those  piercinr  amorists. 


u 


That  Daphne  glanced  at  his  deitie? 

Can  Edward  then  sit  by  a  flame  and  freeze, 
*'  Whose  heats  put  Hellen  and  fair  Dwhne  down  ?  " 

The  Honourable  Hutork  of  Friar  Bacon,  &c.  by  Robert 
Greene;  written  before  1592,  printed  in  1598. 

*'  Kii^.  Thus  (JEU*,  ye  English  Peers,  have  we  display'd 
"  Our  waving  ensigns  with  a  happy  war ; 
**  Thus  neariy  hath  our  furious  rage  reveng'd 
'<  My  daughter's  death  upon  the  traiterous  Soot ; 
*'  And  now  before  Dunbar  our  camp  is  pitch *d, 
"  Which  if  it  yield  not  to  our  comfm>mise. 

The  place  shall  furrow  where  the  palace  stood. 

And  fury  shall  envy  so  high  a  power, 
"  That  mercy  shall  be  banished  from  our  sword. 

*'  Doug.  What  seeks  the  English  king  ? 

"  King.  Scot,  ope  those  gates,  and  let  me  enter  in. 
*'  Submit  thyself  and  thine  unto  my  grace, 
**  Or  I  will  put  each  mother's  son  to  death, 
**  And  lay  this  city  level  with  theground.** 

James  IV,  by  Robert  Greene,  printed  in  159S ; 
written  before  1593. 

"  Valeria,  attend ;  I  have  a  lovely  bride 


« 

u 
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"  As  bright  as  h  the  heaven  chrystaline ; 
"  As  faire  as  is  the  nilke-white  way  of  Jove, 
"  As  chaste  as  Phcebe  in  her  summer  sports, 
"  As  soft  and  tender  as  the  azure  downe 
"  That  circles  Citherea's  silver  doves ; 
"  Her  do  I  meane  to  make  my  lovely  bride, 
"  And  in  her  bed  to  breathe  the  sweet  content 
"  That  I,  thou  know'st,  long  time  have  aimed  at." 

The  Taming  of  a  Shreay,  written  before  1594. 
"  Pol.  Faire  Emilia,  summers  bright  sun  queene, 
"  Brighter  uf  hew  than  is  the  burning  clime 
"  Where  Phoebus  in  his  bright  equator  sits, 
"  Creating  gold  and  pretious  minerals, 
"  What  would  Emilia  doe,  if  I  were  fond 
"  To  leave  faire  Athens,  and  to  range  the  world? 

"  Emil.  Should  thou  assay  to  scale  the  seate  of  Jove, 
"  Mounting  the  subtle  aine  regions, 
"  Or  be  snacht  up,  as  erst  was  Ganimede, 
"  Love  should  give  wings  unto  my  swift  desires, 
"  And  prune  my  thoughts,  that  1  would  follow  thee, 
"  Or  fall  and  perish  as  did  Icarus."     Ibid, 
"  Barons  of  England,  and  my  noble  lords, 
"  Though  God  and  fortune  hath  bereft  from  us 
"  Victorious  Richard,  scourge  of  infidels, 
*'  And  clod  this  land  in  stole  of  dismal  hue, 
"  Yet  give  me  leave  to  joy,  and  joy  you  all, 
"  That  from  this  wombe  hath  sprung  a  second  hope, 
"  A  king  that  may  in  rule  and  virtue  both 
"  Succeed  his  brother  in  his  emperie." 

The  troublesome  Raigne  of  King  John,  !59). 
"  •         as  sometimes  Phaeton, 
*'  Mistrusting  silly  Merops  for  his  sire — ."     Ibid. 
"  As  cursed  Nero  with  his  mother  did, 
"  So  I  with  you,  if  you  resolve  me  not,"     Ibid. 

"  Peace,  Arthur,  peace  !  thy  mother  makes  thee  wings, 

"  To  soar  with  peril  after  Icarus,"     Ibid. 

"  How  doth  Alecto  whisper  in  my  ears, 

"  Delay  not,  Philip,  kill  the  villame  straight."    Ibid. 

"  Philipput  alavU  edite  regibut, 

"  What  saist  thou,  Philip,  sprung  of  ancient  kings, — 

"  Quo  me  rapit  tempestru  f"     Ibid. 
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"  Here  is  the  ransome  that  allaies  his  rage 

''  The  first  freehold  that  Richard  left  his  sonne; 

*'  With  which  1  shall  surprize  his  Kring  spies, 

"  As  Hector's  statue  did  the  hunting  Greeks.'*    Ibid. 

*  #  • 

'*  This  cursed  country,  where  the  traitors  breathe. 

*'  Whose  peijurie  (as  proud  Briareus) 

*'  Beleaguers  all  the  sky  with  misbelief.'*     Ibid, 


"  Must  Constance  speak  ?  let  tears  prevent  her  talk. 
"  Must  1  discourse  ?  let  Dido  sigh,  and  say, 

*'  She  weeps  again  to  hear  the  wrack  of  Trc^.*'     Ibid. 

»  *  * 

*'  John,  'tis  thy  sins  thut  make  it  miserable, 

"  Quicquid  deUrant  reges,  plectuntur  AMvi**    Ibid, 

**  Kinv,  Robert  of  Artoys,  banish'd  though  thou  be, 
*'  From  France,  thy  native  country,  yet  with  us 
'*  Thou  shalt  retain  as  gpreat  a  signorie, 
'*  For  we  create  thee  earie  of  Richmond  here : 
'*  And  now  go  forwards  with  our  pedime ; 
**  Who  next  Kucceeded  Philip  of  Bew'r 

**  Art,  Three  sonnes  of  his,  which,  all  succeasfuUy, 
"  Did  sit  upon  their  father's  regal  throne ; 
*'  Yet  died,  and  left  no  issue  of  their  loynes. 
'*  King   But  was  ray  mother  sister  unto  these  ? 
"  Art.  She  was,  my  lord,  and  only  Isabel 
«'  Was  all  the  daughters  that  this  Philip  had." 

The  Raigne  of  King  Edvoard  III.  1506. 
The  tragedies  of  Marius  and  Sylla,  by  T.  Lodge,  1594?,  A  Look- 
ing Glass  for  London  and  England,  by  T.  Lodge  and  R  Greene, 
1598,  Solyman  and  PerKcda,  written  before  1792,  Selimus,  Em- 
perour  of  the  Turks,  1594,  The  Spanish  Tragedy,  1592,  and  Titos 
Andronicus,  will  all  furnish  examples  of  a  similar  versificatioo ; 
a  versification  so  exactly  corresponding  with  that  of  the  First  Part 
of  King  Henry  VI.  and  The  Whole  Contention  of  the  Two  Houses 
of  Yorke  and  Lancaster,  &c.  as  it  originally  appeared,  that  I  have 
no  doubt  these  plays  were  the  production  of  some  one  or  other  of 
the  authors  of  the  pieces  above  quoted  or  enumerated. 

A  passage  in  a  pamphlet  written  by  Thomas  Nashe,  an  intimate 
friend  of  Greene,  Peele,  &c.  shows  that  The  First  Part  of  King 
Henry  VI.  had  been  on  the  stage  before  1592  ;  and  his  favourable 
mention  of  this  piece  inclines  me  to  believe  that  it  was  written  by 
a  friend  of  his.  *'  How  would  it  have  joyed  brave  Talbot,  (ssjfs 
Nashe  in  Pierce  Pennilesse  his  Supplicatioo  to  the  Devil,  1592,) 
the  terror  of  the  French,  to  thinke  that  after  be  had  lyen  two  hun- 
dred yeare  in  his  tombe,  he  should  triumph  again  cm  the  stage; 
and  have  his  bones  new  embalmed  .with  the  tcaiea  often  thoosand 
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■pectatora  at  least,  (al  several  times)  who  in  the  tragedian  that  re- 
presents his  person  behold  him  fresh  bleeding," 

This  passage  was  several  years  ago  pointed  out  by  my  friend 
Dr.  Farmer,  us  a  proof  of  the  hypothesis  trhich  I  am  now  endea- 
vouring to  establish.  That  it  related  to  the  old  play  of  King 
Henry  VI,  or,  as  it  is  now  called.  The /"iMt  Part  of  King  Henrj- vf. 
cannot,  I  think,  be  doubted,  Talhot  appears  in  the  First  part, 
and  not  in  the  second  or  third  part ;  and  is  expressly  spoken  of  in 
the  play,  (as  well  as  in  Hall's  Chronicle.)  aa  ■'  the  terror  of  the 
French."  Holinshed,  who  was  Slinkspeare's  guide,  omits  the 
passage  in  Hall,  in  which  Talbot  is  thus  described  ;  and  thli  ia  an 
additional  proof  (hat  this  play  was  not  our  author's.  But  of  this 
more  hereafter. 

Tht  First  Part  of  King  Henry  VI,  (as  it  is  now  called)  furnishes 
us  with  other  inlernal  proofs  also  of  its  not  being  the  vork  of 
Shakspeare. 

1.  The  author  of  that  play,  whoever  he  was,  does  not  seera  to 
have  known  precisely  how  old  Henry  the  Sixth  was  at  the  lime  of 
his  father's  death.     He  opens  his  play  indeed  with  the  funeral  of 
Henry  the  Fifth,  but  no  where  mentions  express'y  the  young 
king's  age.     It  is  clear,  however,  from  one  pn.nsage,  that  he  sup- 
posed him  to  have  passed  the  state  of  infancy  before  he  lost  his 
father,  and  even  to  have  remembered  some  of  hii  sayings.     In 
the  fourth  Act.  Sc.  IV.  speaking  of  the  famous  Talbot,  he  says : 
"  When  /  was  young  (as  yet  I  am  not  old.) 
"  I  do  rememlier  /low  wif  Jitther  said, 
"  A  stouter  champion  never  handled  sword." 
But  Shakspeare,  as  appears  from  two  passages,  one  in  the  second, 
and  the  other  in  the   Third  Part  of  King  Henry  VI.  knew  that 
that  king  could  not  possibly  remember  any  thing  his  father  had 
said ;  and  therefore  Shakspeare  could  not  have  been  the  author  of 
tbejirst  part, 

"  No  sooner  was  I  crept  out  of  my  cradle, 
"  But  i  was  made  a  king  at  nine  months  old." 

King  Henr_y  VI.  Part  II,  Act  IV.  Sc.  IX. 
"  When  I  was  crown'd,  I  was  but  nine  months  old'' 

Kwg  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  Act  I.  Sc.  I. 
ITie  first  of  these  passages  is  found  in  the  folio  copy  of  The  Se- 
cond Part  of  King  Henry  VI.  and  not  in  The  First  Part  of  the 
Contention,  &c.  printed  in  quarto;  and  according  to  my  hypo- 
thesis, was  one  of  Shakspeare's  additions  to  the  old  play.  This 
therefore  does  not  prove  that  the  on^i'no/ author,  whoever  he  was, 
was  not  likewise  the  author  of  The  First  Part  of  King  Henry  VI, ; 
but,  what  is  more  material  to  our  present  question,  it  proves  that 
Shakspeare  could  not  be  the  author  of  that  play.  The  second  of 
these  pastSKes  is  found  in  The  true  Traeedie  of  Richard  Duke  of 
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2.  A  second  internal  proof  that  Shakspeare  was  not  the  aotiw 
of  the  iirii  part  of  these  three  plays,  is  furnished  by  that  loeM; 
(Act  II.  Sc.  V.  p.  75,  n.  3,)  in  which  it  is  said,  that  the  Eariof 
Cambridge  railed  an  army  against  his  sovereign.  Bat  Shdk- 
speare  in  his  play  of  King  Henry  V.  has  represented  the  matter 
truly  as  it  was ;  the  Earl  being  in  the  second  Act  of  that  hnllii- 
cal  piece  condemned  at  Southampton  for  conspiring  to  guanine 
Henry. 

S.  1  may  likewise  add,  that  the  author  of  The  First  Partof  Kiar 
Henry  VI.  knew  the  true  pronunciation  of  the  word  Hecaie,  tm 
has  used  it  as  it  is  used  by  the  Roman  writers : 
'*  I  speak  not  to  that  railing  Heca-tS** 
But  Shakspeare  in  his  Macbeth  always  uses  Hecate  as  a  dimi* 
lable ;  and  therefore  could  not  ha^  been  the  author  of  the  other 
piece  *.  

*  It  may  perhaps  appear  a  minute  remark,  but  I  cannot  help 
obsenring  that  the  second  speech  in  this  play  ascertaina  the  writer 
to  have  been  very  conversant  with  Hall's  Chronicle : 

"  What  sliould  I  sat/  f  ^  his  deeds  exceed  all  speech.** 

This  phrase  is  introduced  on  almost  every  occasion  by  that  wri- 
ter, when  he  means  to  be  eloquent.  Holinshed,  and  ix>t  Hsll, 
was  Shakspeare's  historian  (as  has  been  already  obserred); 
this  therefore  is  an  additional  proof  that  this  play  was  not  our  aa- 
thor's. 

'*  —  Shakspeare  in  his  Macbeth  always  uses  Hecate  as  a  dissyl- 
lable ;  and  therefore  could  not  have  been  the  author  of  the  other 
piece."  By  similar  reasoning  we  might  infer  that  Shakspeare  was 
not  author  of  The  Tempest ;  for  in  this  play  Stepfuino  is  propeily 
accented,  but  erroneously  IStephano]  in  The  Merchant  of  Venice; 
and  that  because  Prosper  occurs  in  one  scene,  and  Prospero  in 
another,  that  both  scenes  were  not  of  Shakspeare*s  composition. 
The  same  might  be  said  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  in  which  both 
Enobarbe  and  Enobarbus  are  found.  This  argument  also  might 
lead  us  to  imagine  that  part  of  the  Iliad  which  passes  under  the 
name  of  Mr.  Pope,  was  not  in  reality  translated  by  him ;  because 
in  one  book  we  have  Idomeneus,  Merlones,  and  Cebrlones,  and  in 
another  Idomen,  Merlon,  and  Cebrlon.  Most  certainly,  both 
Shakspeare  and  Pope  occasionally  accommodated  their  proper 
names  to  the  structure  of  their  verses.  The  abbreviation— Hmf 
is  therefore  no  proof  of  our  author's  ignorance  that  HecaU  wai 
usually  a  trisyllable.     Steevbns. 

t  "  What  should  I  say  ?  *•  In  page  6 1 1  of  Mr.  Malone's  [former] 
edition  of  King  Richard  III.  vol.  vi.  this  phrase  occurs : 
'*  What  shall  I  say  more  than  I  have  inferr*d  ?  " 

Stbxvehs. 

The  passage  quoted  is  by  no  means  in  point.  In  Richard  IIL 
a  question  is  asked  ;  and  the  words  are  not  as  in  Henry  VI.  merely 
expletives  used  by  the  writer  as  a  rhetorical  flourish.  '  Boswbll. 


Having  now,  as  I  conceive,  vindirated  Shaksj)eare  iVoni  bcinj^ 
the  writer  of  The  First  Part  of  Kin<r  Ilenrv  ^  I.  it  mav  seem  iin- 
necessary  to  enquire  wlio  was  the  author ;  or  whether  it  was  the 
production  of  the  same  person  or  persons  who  wrote  the  two  pieces, 
entitled.  The  First  Tart  of  the  Contention  of  the  Two  Houses,  &c. 
and  The  true  Tragcdie  of  Richard  Duke  of  Yorke,  &c.  However, 
I  shall  add  a  word  or  two  on  that  point. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  author  of  the  play  last  named 
could  not  have  written  The  First  Part  of  King  Henry  VI.  The  fol- 
lowing circumstances  prove  that  it  could  not  have  been  written  by 
the  author  of  The  First  Part  of  the  Contention,  &C.  supposing  for 
a  moment  that  piece,  and  The  true  Tragedie  of  the  Duke  of 
Yorke,  &c.  to  have  been  the  work  of  different  hands. 

1.  The  writer  of  The  First  Part  of  the  Contention,  &c.  makes 
Salisbury  say  to  Richard  Duke  of  York,  that  the  person  from 
whom  the  Duke  derived  his  title,  (he  means  his  maternal  uncle 
Edmund  Mortimer,  though  he  ignorantly  gives  him  a  different 
appellation,)  was  '*  done  to  death  by  that  monstrous  rebel  Owen 
Glendower  ; "  and  Shakspearein  this  has  followed  him  : 

''  Sal.  This  Edmund,  in  the  reign  of  Bolingbroke, 

"  As  I  have  read,  laid  claim  unto  the  crown ; 

"  And,  but  for  Owen  Glendower,  had  been  king, 

"  Who  kept  him  in  captivity,  till  he  died." 
On  this  false  assertion  the  Duke  of  York  makes  no  remark.  But 
the  author  of  The  First  Part  of  King  Henry  VI.  has  represented 
this  Edmund  Mortimer,  not  as  put  to  death,  or  kept  in  captivity 
to  the  time  of  his  death,  by  Owen  Glendower,  (who  himself  died 
in  the  second  year  of  King  Henry  V.)  but  as  a  stale  prisoner,  who 
died  in  the  Tower  in  the  reign  of  King  Henry  VI.  in  the  presence 
of  this  very  Duke  of  York,  who  was  then  only  Richard  Plantage* 
net*. 

2.  A  correct  statement  of  the  issue  of  King  Edward  the  Third, 
and  of  the  title  of  Edmund  Mortimer  to  the  crown,  is  given  in  The 
First  Part  of  King  Henry  VI.  But  in  the  First  Part  of  the  Con- 
tention, &c.  we  find  a  very  incorrect  and  false  statement  of 
Edward's  issue,  and  of  the  title  of  Mortimer,  whose  father,  Roger 
Mortimer,  the  author  of  that  piece  ignorantly  calls  the  Jifth  ton 
of  that  monarch.  Those  two  plays  therefore  could  not  have  been 
the  work  of  one  hand. 

On  all  these  grounds  it  appears  to  me  clear,  that  neither  Shak- 
speare,  nor  the  author  of  The  First  Part  of  the  Contention,  &c.or 
The  true  Tragedie  of  Richard  Duke  of  Yorke,  &c.  could  have  been 
the  author  of  The  First  Part  of  King  Henry  VI. 

It  is   observable  that  in  The  Second  and  Third  Part  of  King 


*  See  The  First  Part  of  King  Henry  VI.  p.  77,  and  the  Second 
Part,  p.  217. 
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Henry  VI.  many  thoughts  and  many  modes  of  eipression  aie 
found,  which  likewise  occur  in  Shakspeare's  other  dramas :  but  in 
the  First  Part  I  recollect  but  one  marked  expression,  that  is  also 
found  in  one  of  his  undisputed  performances : 

**  As  I  am  sick  with  working  of  my  thoughts.'* 
80,  in  King  Henry  V. : 

''  Workt  work  your  thoughts^  and  therein  see  a  siege.*' 
But  surely  this  is  too  slight  a  circumstance  to  overturn  all  the 
other  arguments  that  have  now  been  urged  to  prove  this  play  not 
the  production  of  our  author.  The  co-incidence  might  be  acci- 
dental, for  it  is  a  co- incidence  not  of  thought  but  of  language ; — 
or  the  expression  might  have  remained  in  his  mind  in  consequence 
of  his  having  often  seen  this  play ;  (we  know  that  he  has  bor- 
rowed many  other  expressions  from  preceding  writers ;) — or  lastly, 
this  might  have  been  one  of  the  very  few  lines  that  he  wrote  00 
revbing  this  piece ;  which,  however  few  they  were,  might,  with 
other  reasons,  have  induced  the  first  publishers  of  his  worics  in 
folio  to  print  it  with  the  second  and  third  part,  and  to  ascribe  it  to 
Shakspeare. 

Before  I  quit  this  part  of  the  subject,  it  may  be  proper  to  men- 
tion one  other  circumstance  that  renders  it  very  improbable  that 
Shakbpeare  should  have  been  the  author  of  The  First  Part  of  K. 
Henry  VI.     In  this  play,  though  one  scene  is  entirely  in  rh3rme, 
there  are  very  few  rhymes  dispersed  through  the  piece,   and  no 
alternate  rhymes  ;  both  of  which  abound  in  our  author's  undis- 
puted early  plays.    This  observation  indeed  may  likewise  be  ex- 
tended to  the  second  and  third  part  of  these  historical  dramas ; 
and  perhaps  it  may  be  urged,    that  if  this  argument  has  any 
weight,  it  will  prove  that   he  had  no  hand  in  the  composition  oif 
those  plays.     But  there  being  no  alternate  rhymes  in  those  two 
plays  may  be  accounted  for,  by  recollecting  that  in  1591,  Shak« 
speare  had  not  written  his  Venus  and  Adonis,  or  his  Rape  of  Ln* 
crece ;  the  measures  of  which  perhaps  insensibly  led  him  to  em* 
ploy  a  similar  kind  of  metre  occasionally  in  the  dramas  that  be 
wrote  shortly  after  he  had  composed  those  poems.    The  pandty 
of  regular  rhymes  must  be  accounted  for  differently.     My  solu- 
tion is,  that  working  up  the  materials  which  were  furnished  by  a 
preceding  writer,  he  naturally  followed  his  mode :  and  in  the  ori- 
ginal plays  from  which  these  two  were  formed  very  few  rhymes 
are  found.     Nearly  the  same  argument  will  apply  to  the  Jini 
part ;  for  its  date  also,  were  that  piece  Shakspeare 's,  would  ac- 
count for  the  want  of  alternate  rhymes.     The  paucity  of  rq^ular 
rhymes  indeed  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  saymg  that  here  too 
our  author  was  following  the  track  of  another  poet ;  but  the  solu- 
tion is  unnecessary ;  for  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  that 
play,  except  perhaps  in  some  scenes  of  the  fourth  Act,  there  ts-noC 
a  single  print  of  the  footsteps  of  Shakspeare. 
I  have  already  observed,  ihat.  \l  v&  Ivi^Kl^  improbable  that  Hie 
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F'irst  Part  of  the  Contention  of  the  Two  Houses  of  York  and  Lan- 
caster, ^c.  and  The  true  Trac^edie  o^  Hicharde  Duke  of  Vorkc, 
&c.  were  written  by  the  author  of  The  First  Part  of  King 
Henry  VI.  By  whom  these  two  plays  were  written,  it  is  not  here 
necessary  to  inquire  ;  it  is  sufficient,  if  probable  reasons  can  be 
produced  for  supposing  this  two-part  piece  not  to  have  been  the 
composition  of  Shakspeare,  butthework  of  some  preceding  writer, 
on  which  he  formed  those  two  plays  which  appear  in  the  first 
folio  edition  of  his  works,  comprehending  a  period  of  twenty-six 
years,  from  the  time  of  Henry's  marriage  to  that  of  his  death. 

II.  I  now  therefore  proceed  to  state  my  opinion  concerning  The 
Second  and  Third  Part  of  King  Henry  VI. 

•*  A  book  enlituled.  The  First  Part  of  the  Contention  of  the 
Two  famous  Houses  of  Yorke  and  Lancaster,  with  the  Death  of 
the  good  Duke  Humphrie,  and  the  Banishment  and  Deathe  of  the 
Duke  of  Yorke,  and  the  tragical  Ende  of  the  proud  Cardinal  of 
Winchester,  with  the  notable  Rebellion  of  Jack  Cade,  and  the 
Duke  of  Yorke*8  first  Claime  unto  the  Crowne,  was  entered  at 
Stationers'  Hall,  by  Thomas  Millington,  March  12,  ISQS-*.  The 
true  Tragedie  of  Richard  Duke  of  Yorke,  and  the  Death  of  good 
King  Henry  the  Sixt,  &c.  (on  which  Shakspeare's  Third  Part  of 
King  Henry  VI.  is  founded)  was  entered  at  Stationers'  Hall  at  the 
same  time.  They  were  printed,  as  I  have  before  observed,  sepa- 
rately, in  1594  and  1595;  and  reprinted  together  for  the  same 
person,  T.  Millington,  in  1600*. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  us  in  this  entry  is,  that  the  name  of 
Shakspeare  is  not  mentioned,  nor  is  it  in  the  early  editions ;  nor, 
when  the  two  plays  were  published  in  1600,  did  the  printer 
ascribe  them  to  our  author  in  the  title-page,  (though  his  reputa- 
tion was  then  at  the  highest,)  as  surely  as  he  would  have  done, 
had  they  been  his  compositions. 

In  a  subsequent  edition  indeed  of  the  same  pieces,  printed  by 
3ne  Pavier,  without  date,  but  in  reality  in  1619,  after  our  great 
poet's  death,  the  name  of  Shakspeare  appears  ;  but  this  was  a 
bookseller's  trick,  founded  upon  our  author's  celebrity  ;  on  his 
having  new-modelled  these  plays  ;  and  on  the  proprietors  of  the 
Globe  and  Blackfriars'  theatre  not  having  published  Shakspeare's 
Second  and  Third  Parts  of  King  Henry  VI.  The  very  same  de- 
ception was  practised  with  respect  to  King  John.  The  old  play 
[written  perhaps  by  the  same  person  who  was  the  author  of  The 
[Contention  of  the  Two  famous  Houses.  &c.)  was  printed  in  1591, 
ike  that  piece,  anonymously.  In  1611,  (Shakspeare^'s  King  John, 


*  They  were  probably  reprinted  in  1600,  because  Shakspeare's 
ilterations  of  them  were  then  popular,  as  King  Leir  and  his  Three 
Daughters  was  printed  in  1605,  because  our  author's  play  was 
)robably  at  that  time  iirst  produced. 
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founded  on  the  same  story,  having  been  probably  often  acted  and 
admired,)  the  old  piece  in  two  parts  was  reprinted  ;  and,  in  order 
to  deceive  the  purchaser,  was  said  in  the  title-page  to  be  written 
hy  W.  Sh,  A  subsequent  printer  in  1622  grew  more  bold,  and 
anixed  Shakspeare's  name  to  it  at  full  length. 

It  is  observable  that  Millington,  the  bookseller,  by  whom  The 
First  Part  of  the  Contention  of  the  Two  famous  Houses,  &c  wn 
entered  at  Stationers*  Hall,  in  159S-4,  and  for  whom  that  piece 
and  The  Tra^edie  of  the  Duke  of  York,  &c.  were  printed,  wis 
not  the  propnetor  of  any  one  of  Shakspeare's  undisputed  plays, 
except  King  Henry  V.  of  which  he  published  a  spurious  copy, 
that,  I  think,  must  have  been  imperfectly  taken  down  in  short 
band  in  the  play-house. 

The  next  ooservable  circumstance,  with  respect  to  these  tvo 
quarto  plays,  is,  that  they  are  said,  in  their  title-pages,  to  have 
been  **  sundry  times  acted  by  the  earle  of  Pembrooke  his  ser- 
vantes."  Titus  Andronicus  and  The  old  Taming  of  a  Shrew,  were 
acted  by  the  same  company  of  comedians ;  but  not  one  of  ou 
author's  plays  is  said,  in  its  title-page,  to  have  been  acted  by  any 
but  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  or  the  Queen's,  or  King's  servants  *, 
This  circumstance,  alone,  in  my  opinion,  might  almost  decide  the 
question. 

This  much  appears  on  the  first  superficial  view  of  these  pieces ; 
but  the  passage  quoted  by  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  from  an  old  pamphlet,  en- 
titled Greene's  Groatsworth  of  Witte,  &c.  affords  a  still  more  de- 
cisive support  to  the  hypothesis  that  I  am  endeavouring  to  main- 
tain ;  which,  indeed^  that  pamphlet  first  suggested  to  me.  As  this 
passage  is  the  chief  hinge  of  my  argument,  though  it  has  already 
been  printed  in  a  preceding  page,  it  is  necessary  to  lay  it  again 
before  the  reader. — **  Yes/'  says  the  writer,  Robert  Greene,  (ad- 
dressing himself,  as  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  conjectures  with  great  probabi- 
lity, to  his  poetical  friend,  George  Peele,)  "trust  them  [the 
players]  not ;  for  there  is  an  upstart  crowe  beautified  with  oue 
FEATHERS,  that  with  his  tj/gres  heart  wrapt  in  a  player's  hide 
supposes  hee  is  as  well  able  to  bombaste  out  a  blank  verse  as  the 
best  of  you ;  and  being  an  absolute  Johannes  Jac  totum^  is,  in  his 
own  conceit,  the  only  Shake-scene  in  a  country." — **  O  tyger's 


.#•> 


*  The  first  edition  of  Romeo  and  Juliet,  1597,  is  said  in  its 
title-page  to  have  been  acted  "  By  the  right  honourable  the  L.  of 
Hunsdon  his  servants."     Steevens. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Steevens  wrote  this  note  in  a  moment 
of  forgetfulness,  and  that  he  did  not  intend  to  mislead  the  reader 
by  what  is  only  a  seeming  contradiction  to  what  is  stated  by  Mr. 
Malone,  that  our  author's  plays  were  only  acted  by  the  Lord 
Chamberlain's,  or  the  Queen's,  or  King's  servants ;  Lord  Huns- 
don was  Lord  Chamber  lain.     I3o  swell. 

a 
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heart,  wrspt  in  a  woman's  hide ! "  is  a  line  of  the  old  quarto  plaf, 
entitled  The  First  Part  of  the  Contention  of  the  TVo  Houses,  &c. 
That  Shskapeare  was  here  alluded  to.  cannot,  I  think,  be 
doubted.  But  what  does  the  writer  mean  by  calling  him  "  a 
crow  beautified  with  our  feathers  P  "  My  solution  is,  that  Greene 
and  Peele  were  the  Joint  authors  of  the  two  quarto  plays,  entitled 
The  first  part  of  the  Contention  of  the  Two  famous  Houses  of 
Yorke  and  Lancaster,  &e.  and  The  true  Tragedie  of  Richarde 
Duke  of  Yorke,  &c.  or  that  Greene  was  the  author  of  one,  and 
Peele  of  the  other.  Greene's  pamphlet,  from  whence  the  fore- 
going passage  is  extracted,  was  written  recently  before  his  death, 
which  happened  in  September,  l.$92.  How  long  he  and  Peele 
had  been  dramatick  writers,  is  not  precisely  ascertained,  Peele 
took  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  at  OKf"rd,  in  1579  :  Greene 
took  the  same  degree  in  Cambridge,  in  15B:).  Each  of  them  baa 
left  four  or  five  plays,  and  they  wrote  several  others,  which  hare 
not  been  published.  The  earliest  of  Peele's  printed  pieces.  The 
Arraignment  of  Paris,  appeared  in  158*  ;  and  one  of  Greene's 
pamphlets  was  printed  in  1583.  Between  that  year  and  1591  it 
IS  highly  probable  that  the  two  plays  in  question  were  written. 
I  suspect  they  were  produced  in  1588  or  1589.  We  have  un- 
doubted proofs  that  Shekspeare  was  not  above  working  on  the 
materials  of  other  men.  His  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  his  King 
John,  and  other  plays,  render  any  arguments  on  that  point  unne- 
cessary. Having  therefore,  probably  not  long  before  the  vear 
1592,  when  Greene  wrote  his  Dying  Exhortation  to  &  Friend, 
new-modelled  and  amplified  these  two  pieces,  and  produced  on 
the  stage  what,  in  the  folio  edition  of  his  works,  are  called  The 
Second  and  Third  Parts  of  King  Henry  VI.  and  having  acquired 
considerable  reputation  by  them,  Greene  could  not  conceal  the 
mortification  that  he  felt  at  his  own  fome  and  that  of  his  associate, 
both  of  them  old  and  admired  play-wrights,  being  eclipsed  by  a 
new  upstart  writer,  (for  so  he  calls  our  great  poet,)  who  had  then 
first,  perhaps,  attracted  the  notice  of  the  publick  by  exhibiting 
two  plays,  formed  upon  old  dramas  written  by  them,  considerably 
enlarged  and  improved.  He  therefore,  in  direct  terms,  charves 
him  with  having  acted  like  the  crow  in  the  fable,  beatUified  htm- 
telfvj'Uh  their  feathers ;  in  other  words,  with  having  acquired 
iamcjurtivis  coloribus,  by  new-modelling  a  work  originally  pro- 
duced by  them,  and  wishing  to  depreciate  our  author,  he  very 
naturally  quotes  a  line  from  one  of  the  pieces  which  Shakspeare 
had  thus  re-viritten  ;  a  proceeding  which  the  authors  of  the 
original  plays  considered  as  an  invasion  both  of  their  literary  pro- 
perty and  character.  This  line,  with  many  others,  Shnkspeare 
adopted  withont  any  alteration.     The  very  term  thnt  Greene  uses 
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was  a  noft  stuff  of  a  loose  texture,  by  which  garments  were  reoderri 
more  swelling  and  protuberant. 

Sereral  years  after  the  death  of  Boiardo,  Francesco  Bemi  im- 
dertook  to  new-versify  Boiardo's  poem,  entitled  Orlando  Innaoo- 
rmto.     "  Bemi  (as  Baretti  observes)  was  not  satisfied  with  merely 
making  the  versi6cation  of  that  poem  better;  he  interspened  it 
with  many  stanzas  of  his  own,  and  changed  almost  all  the  begia- 
nings  of  the  cantos,  introducing  each  of  them  with  some  aionJ 
reflection  arising  from  the  canto  foregoing/'    What  Bemi  cU 
to  Boiardo's  poem  after  the  death  of  its  author,  and  more«  I  sup- 
pose Shakspeare  to  have  done  to  The  First  Part  of  the  Con- 
tention of  the  Two  Houses  of  Yorke  and  Lancaster,  &c.  and  The 
true  Tragedie  of  Richarde  Duke  of  Yorke,  &c.  in  the  life  tioie 
of  Greene  and  Peele,  their  literary  parents ;  and  this  Bi/Mmewio 
(as  the  Italians  call  it)  of  these  two  plays  I  suppose  to  have  been 
executed  by  Shakspeare,  and  exhibited  at  the  Globe  or  Blackfrim 
theatre,  in  the  year  1591. 

I  have  said  Shakspeare  did  what  Bemi  did,  and  more.  He 
did  not  content  himself  with  writing  new  beginnings  to  the  acCs; 
he  new-versified,  he  new-roodelled,  he  transposed  many  of  the 
parts,  and  greatly  amplified  and  improved  the  whole.  Several 
lines,  however,  and  even  whole  speeches  which  he  thought  suf- 
ficiently polished,  he  accepted,  and  introduced  into  his  own  woik, 
without  any,  or  with  very  slight,  alterations. 

In  the  present  edition,  nil  those  lines  which  he  adopted  without 
any  alteration,  are  printed  in  the  usual  manner ;  those  speeches 
which  he  altered  or  expanded,  are  distinguished  by  mverted 
commas ;  and  to  all  the  lines  entirely  composed  by  himself,  aste- 
risks are  prefixed.  *  The  total  number  of  lines  in  our  author's 
Second  and  Third  Part  of  King  Henry  VI.  is  Six  Thousand  and 
Forty-three  :  of  these,  as  I  conceive,  1771  lines  were  written  by 
some  author  or  authors  who  preceded  Shakspeare ;  2S7S  were 
formed  by  him  on  the  foundation  laid  by  his  predecessors ;  and 
1899  lines  were  entirely  his  own  composition. 

That  the  reader  may  have  the  whole  of  the  subject  before  him, 
I  shall  here  transcribe  the  fourth  scene  of  the  fourth  Act  of  The 
Third  Part  of  King  Henry  VI.  (which  happens  to  be  a  short  one,) 
together  with  the  corresponding  scene  in  the  orig:inal  play;  and 
also  a  speech  of  Queen  Margaret,  in  the  fifth  Act,  with  the 
original  speech  on  which  it  is  formed.  The  first  specimen  will 
serve  to  show  the  method  taken  by  Shakspeare,  where  he  only 
new-polished  the  language  of  the  old  play,  rejecting  some  part  of 
the  dialogue,  and  making  some  slight  additions  to  the  part  which 
he  retained ;  the  second  is  a  striking  proof  of  his  fecility  and 
vigour  of  composition,  which  has  happily  expanded  a  thought 
comprized  originally  in  a  very  short  speech,  into  thirty-seven 
lines,  none  of  which  appear  feeble  or  superfluoui. 
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The  tsux  Traobdib  of  Richards  Dukx  of  YoEKXt  &c. 

Sign.  F.  4.  edit.  1600. 

Enter  the  Qjueene,  atid  the  Lord  Rivers, 

Riv,  Tell  me,  good  madam. 
Why  is  your  grace  so  passionate  of  late. 

Queene.  Why  brother  Rivers,  heare  you  not  the  news 
Of  that  success'  king  Edward  had  of  late  ? 

Riv,  What  ?  losse  of  some  pitcht  battaile  against  Warwick  ? 
Tush  ;  fear  not,  fair  queen,  but  cast  these  cares  aside. 
King  Edwards  noble  minde  his  honours  doth  display ; 
And  Warwicke  may  lose,  though  then  he  got  the  dlay. 

Queene,  If  that  were  all,  my  griefes  were  at  an  end ; 
But  ^^reater  troubles  will,  I  feare,  befall. 

Riv.  What  ?  is  he  taken  prisoner  by  the  foe* 
To  the  danger  of  his  royal  person  then  ? 

Queene,  1,  there's  my  gnefe ;  king  Edward  is  surprisde^ 
And  led  away  as  prisoner  unto  Yorke. 

Riv,  The'newes  is  passing  strange,  1  must  confesse ; 
Yet  comfort  yourselfe,  for  Edward  hath  more  friends 
Than  Lancaster  at  this  time  must  perceive, — 
That  some  will  set  him  in  his  throne  againe. 

Queene,  God  grant  they  may !  hut  gentle  brother,  come^ 
And  let  me  leane  upon  thine  arm  a  while. 
Until  I  come  unto  the  sanctuarie ; 
There  to  preserve  the  fruit  within  my  womb. 
King  Edwards  seed,  true  heir  to  Englands  crowne.  lExewii. 

Kino  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  Act  IV.  Scene  IV. 

Enter  the  Queen  and  Rivers. 

Riv.  Madam,  what  makes  you  in  this  sadden  change  ? 

Queen,  Why,  brother  Rivers,  are  you  yet  to  learn. 
What  late  misfortune  is  befall'n  kins;  Edward  ? 

Riv.  What,  loss  of  some  pitch'd  battle  against  Warwick? 

Queen.  No,  but  the  loss  of  his  own  royal  person. 

Riv,  Then  is  my  sovereign  slain  ? 

Queen.  Ay,  almost  slain,  for  he  is  taken  prisoner ; 
Either  betray'd  by  falshood  of  his  guard. 
Or  by  his  foe  surpriz'd  at  unawares : 
And,  as  I  further  have  to  understand. 
Is  new  committed  to  the  bishop  of  York^ 
Fell  Warwick's  brother,  and  by  that  our  foe. 

Riv.  These  news,  I  must  confiess,  are  full  of  grief; 
Yet,  gracious  madam,  bear  it  as  you  may ; 
Warwick  may  lose,  that  now  hath  won  the  day. 
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Qjueen.  Till  then^  fiur  hope  must  hinder  life*8  decay. 
And  1  the  rather  wean  me  from  despair, 
For  love  of  Edward's  offspring  in  roy  womb : 
This  is  it  that  makes  me  bridle  passion, 
And  bear  with  mildness  my  misfortune's  cross  ; 
Ay,  ay,  for  this  I  draw  in  many  a  tear. 
And  stop  the  rising  of  blood-sucking  sighs. 
Lest  with  my  sighs  or  tears  I  blast  or  drown 
King  Edward's  fruit,  true  heir  to  the  English  cfown. 

Hiv.  But,  madam,  where  is  Warwick  then  become  ? 

Queen,  I  am  informed,  that  he  comes  towards  London 
To  set  the  crown  once  more  on  Henry's  head : 
Guess  thou  the  rest ;  king  Edward's  friends  must  dovm. 
But,  to  prevent  the  tyrant's  violence, 

}For  trust  not  him  that  once  hcOh  broken  faith,) 
*11  hence  forthwith  unto  the  sanctuary. 
To  save  at  least  the  heir  of  Edward's  right ; 
There  shall  I  rest  secure  from  force,  and  fraud. 
Come  therefore,  let  us  fly,  while  we  may  fly ; 
If  Warwick  take  us,  we  are  sure  to  die.  [Exaad. 

The   tkub  Tragedir   op   Richards   Dukb   op  Yokki,  &c 

Sign.  G.  4.  edit.  1600. 

Enter  the   Quecjie,    Prince  Edvoard^    Oxford,    Somerset,   M 

drumme  and  souldiers. 

Queen,  Welcome  to  England,  my  loving  friends  of  France; 
And  welcome  Somerset  and  Oxford  too. 
Once  more  have  we  spread  our  sailes  abroad  ; 
And  though  our  tackling  be  almost  consumde. 
And  Warwicke  as  our  main-mast  overthrowne. 
Yet,  warlike  lordes,  raise  you  that  sturdie  post. 
That  bears  the  sailes  to  bring  us  unto  rest ; 
And  Ned  and  1,  as  willing  pilots  should. 
For  once  with  careful  mindes  guide  on  the  steme. 
To  bear  us  thorough  that  dangerous  gulfe. 
That  heretofore  hath  swallowed  up  our  fnendes. 

King  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  Act  V,  Scbnb  IV. 

March.     Enter  Queen  Margaret,  Ptince  Edward,  Somerset, 

Oxford^  and  Soldiers, 

Q,  Mar,  Great  lords,  wise  men  ne*er  sit  and  wail  tlieir  loss. 
But  cheerly  seek  how  to  redress  their  harms. 
What  though  the  mast  be  now  blown  over-board. 
The  cable  broke,  the  holding  anchor  lost. 
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And  half  our  sailors  Bwallon'd  in  the  flood  t 

Yet  lives  our  pilot  still :  Is't  meet,  that  he 

Should  leave  the  helm,  and,  like  a  fearful  tad. 

With  tearful  eyes  add  water  to  the  sea. 

And  give  more  strength  to  that  which  hath  loo  much  ; 

Whiles,  in  his  moan,  the  ship  spliu  on  the  rock. 

Which  industry  and  courage  might  have  sav'd? 

Ah,  what  a  shame  !  ah,  what  a  fault  Here  this  !  - 

Say,  Warwick  was  our  anchor  ;  What  of  that  ? 

And  Montague  our  top-mast ;  What  of  him  ? 

Our  slaughter'd  friends  the  tackles;  What  of  these? 

Why,  is  not  Oxford  here  another  anchor  ? 

And  Somerset  another  goodly  mast  ? 

The  fHends  of  France  our  shrouds  and  tacklings  ? 

And,  though  unskilful,  why  not  Ned  and  I 

For  once  allow'd  the  skilful  pilot's  charge  ? 

We  will  not  from  the  helm,  to  sit  and  weep  ; 

But  keep  our  course,  though  the  rough  wind  say— no. 

From  shelves  and  rocks  that  threaten  us  with  wreck. 

As  good  to  chide  the  waves,  as  speak  them  fair. 

And  what  is  Edward,  but  a  ruthless  sea  ? 

What  Clarence,  but  a  quick-sand  of  deceit  ? 

And  Richard,  but  a  ragged  fatal  rock  P 

AH  these  the  enemies  to  our  poor  bark. 

Say,  you  can  swim  ;  nlos, 'Iik  but  awhile: 

Tread  on  the  sand  ;  why,  there  vou  quickly  sink : 

Bestride  the  roL-k  ;  the  tide  will  wash  you  oiT, 

Or  else  you  famish,  that's  a  threefold  death. 

This  speak  J,  lords,  to  let  you  understand. 

In  case  some  one  of  you  would  fiy  from  us. 

That  there's  no  hop'd  for  mercy  with  the  brothers. 

More  than  with  ruthless  waves,  with  sands,  and  rocks. 

Why,  courage,  then  !  what  cannot  be  avoided, 

Twere  childish  weakness  to  lament,  or  fear  *. 

If  the  reader  wishes  to  compare  The  First  Part  of  the  Contention 
of  the  Two  Houses,  &c.  with  The  Second  Part  of  King  Henry  VI: 
which  wai  formed  upon  it,  he  will  find  various  passages  quoted 
from  the  elder  drama  in  the  notes  on  that  play.  The  two  cele- 
brated scenes,  in  which  the  dead  body  of  the  Duke  of  Gloster  is 
described,  and  the  death  of  Cardinal  Beaufort  is  represented, 
may  be  worth  examining  with  this  view ;  and  wilt  sufficiently 
ascertain  how  our  author  proceeded  in  new- modelling  that  play; 


Compare  also  the  account  of  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  York 
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with  what  expression,  animatioD,  and  aplendcMir  of  colouring; 
he  filled  up  the  outline  that  had  been  sketched  by  a  precedisf 
writer  •. 

Shakspeare  having  thus  given  celebrity  to  these  two  otddnuna^ 
by  altering  and  writing  several  parts  of  them  over  again,  tlw 
bookseller,  Millington,  to  avail  himself  of  the  popularitf  of 
the  new  and  admired  poet,  got,  perhaps  from  Peele,  whom 
then  living,  or  from  the  author,  whoever  he  was,  or  from  sooie 
of  the  comedians  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  the 
original  play  on  which  The  Second  Part  of  King  Henry  VI.  ms 
founded  ;  and  printed  it  either  with  a  view  to  lead  the  comnoB 
reader  to  suppose  that  he  should  purchase  two  plays  as  altered  ud 
new-modelled  by  Shakspeare,  or,  without  any  such  fraodulcot 
intention,  to  derive  a  profit  from  the  exhibition  of  a  work  that  ao 
(mat  a  writer  had  thought  proper  to  retouch,  and  form  into  thoK 
dramas  which  for  several  years  had  without  doubt  been  performed 
with  considerable  applause.  In  the  same  manner  the  oM 
Taming  of  a  Shrew,  on  which  our  author  formed  a  play,  ksd 
been  entered  at  Stationers*  Hall  in  i.594>,  and  was  printed  is 
1607tf  without  doubt  with  a  view  to  pass  it  on  the  publick  as  the 
production  of  Shakspeare. 

When  William  Pavier  republished  The  Contention  of  the  Tuo 
Houses,  &c.  in  1619  t,  he  omitted  the  words  in  the  original  title- 
page, — *'  as  it  was  acted  by  the  earl  of  Pembrooke  his  servantes;* 
— just  as,  on  the  republication  of  King  John  in  two  parts,  in  1611, 
the  words, — **  as  it  was  acted  in  the  honourable  city  of  London,*V 
were  omitted ;  because  the  omitted  words  in  both  cases  marked  the 
respective  pieces  not  to  be  the  production  of  Shakspeare  §•  And  ss 
in  King  John  the  letters  W.  Sh.  were  added  in  1611  to  deceive 
the  purchaser,  so  in  the  republication  of  The  Whole  ContentioD, 
&c.  Pavier,  having  dismissed  the  words  above  mentioned:  inserted 
these,  "  Newly  corrected  and  enlarged  by  William  Shakspeare ;" 
knowing  that  these  pieces  had  been  made  the  gromid  woik  of 


*  See  p.  262,  n.  6 ;  and  p.  276,  n.  8.  Compare  also  Cliffcnd^s 
speech  to  the  rebels  in  p.  323,  Buckingham's  address  to  King 
Henry  in  p.  212,  and  Iden's  speech  in  p.  331,  with  the  old  pivf, 
as  quoted  in  the  notes. 

t  Also,  as  it  has  lately  been  discovered,  by  Cuthbert  Burbie,  in 
1596.     Rebd. 

X  Pavier  4  edition  has  no  date,  but  it  is  ascertained  to  have 
been  printed  in  1619,  by  the  signatures;  the  lasi  of  which  is 
Q.  The  play  of  Pericles  was  printed  in  1619,  for  the  same  book- 
seller, and  its  first  signature  is  R.  The  undated  copy,  therefore, 
of  The  Whole  Contention,  &c.  and  Pericles  must  have  been 
printed  at  the  same  time. 

§  See  An  Attempt  to  ascertain  the  Order  of  Shakspeare's  Plays, 
vol.  ii.  article.  King  John. 
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1*0  other  plavs ;  that  they  had  in  fact  been  corrected  and  ^n- 
iargetl,  (tliough  not  in  that  copy  which  Pavier  printed,  which  is  a 
mere  republication  from  the  edition  of  lOOO.)  and  exhibited  under 
the  titles  of  The  Second  and  Third  Part  of  King  Heniy  VI. ; 
and  hoping  that  this  new  edition  of  the  original  playn  would  pass 
for  those  altered  and  augmented  by  Shaltspeate,  which  were  then 
Unpablished. 

If  Shakspearc  had  originally  written  these  three  plays  of  King 
Henry  VI.  would  they  not  probably  have  been  found  by  the  book- 
seller in  the  same  MS  ?  Would  not  the  three  parla  have  been 
procured,  whether  surreptitiously  or  otherwise,  all  together? 
Would  they  not  in  that  MS.  have  borne  the  titles  of  The  First 
and  Second  and  Third  Part  of  King  Heniy  VI.?  And  would  not 
the  bookseller  have  entered  them  on  the  Stationers'  books,  and 
published  such  of  them  as  he  did  publish,  under  those  titles,  and 
with  the  name  of  Shnkspcnrc?  On  the  other  hand,  if  that  which 
is  row  distinguished  by  the  name  of  The  First  Part  of  King 
Henry  VI.  but  which  I  suppose  in  those  times  was  only  called 
"  The  Historical  Piav  of  King  Henry  VI."  if  this  was  the  produc- 
tion of  some  old  dramatist,  if  it  had  appeared  on  the  stage  some 
years  before  1591,  (as  from  Na.she's  mention  of  it  seems  to  be 
implied,)  perhaps  in  1587  or  IJSS,  if  its  popularity  was  in  15^ 
in  its  wane,  and  the  attention  of  the  publick  w.is  entirely  taken  up 
by  Shakspeares  alteration  of  two  other  plays  which  had  likewise 
appeared  before  1591 ,  would  not  the  superior  popularity  of  these 
two  pieces,  altered  by  such  a  poet,  attract  the  notice  of  the  book- 
sellers? and  finding  themselves  unable  to  procure  them  from  the 
theatre,  would  they  not  gladly  seize  on  the  originals  on  which 
this  new  and  admired  writer  had  worked,  and  publish  them  as  soon 
as  they  could,  neglecting  entirely  the  preceding  old  play,  or  First 
Part  of  Hing  Henry  VI.  (as  it  is  now  called,)  which  Shakspeare  had 
not  embellished  with  his  pen  ? — Such,  as  we  have  seen,  was  ac- 
tually the  process  ;  for  Thomas  Millington,  neglecting  entirely 
The  First  Part  of  King  Henry  VI,  entered  the  original  of  The 
Second  Part  of  Kin^  Henry  VI.  at  Stationers'  Hall  in  1593-*, 
and  published  the  originals  of  both  that  and  The  Third  part  toge- 
ther in  1600.  When  Heminge  and  Condell  printed  these  three 
pieces  in  folio,  they  were  necessarily  obliged  to  name  the  old 
play  of  King  Henry  VI.  the  jSr.((  part,  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
two  following  historical  dramas,  founded  on  a  later  period  of  the 
same  king's  reign. 

Having  examined  such  external  evidence  as  time  has  left  us 
concerning  these  two  plays,  now  denominated  The  Second  and 
Third  Parts  of  King  Henry  W.  let  us  see  whether  we  cannot  by 
internal  marks  ascertain  how  far  Shakspeare  was  concerned  in 
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the  Contention  of  the  Two  Houses  of  Yorke  and  Lancaster,  kc. 
and  the  other  under  the  title  of  The  true  Tragedie  of  Richarde 
Duke  of  Yorke,  &c.  were  spurious  and  imperfect  copies  of  Shak- 
speare\s  Second  and  Third  Part  of  King  Henry  VI. ;  and  many 
KiKsages  have  been  quoted  in  the  notes  to  the  late  editions  of 
Shakspeare,  as  containing  merely  the  various  readings  of  the 
quartos  and  the  folio  :  the  passages  being  supposed  to  be  in  sub- 
stance the  same,  only  variously  exhibited  in  di£ferent  copies. 
The  variations  have  been  accounted  for,  by  supposing  that  tiie 
imperfect  and  spurious  copies  (as  they  were  called)  were  taken 
down  either  by  an  unskilful  short-hand  writer,  or  by  some  aa- 
ditor  who  picked  up  '*  during  the  representation  what  the  time 
would  permit,  then  filled  up  some  of  his  omissions  at  a  seooiid  or 
third  hearing,  and  when  he  had  by  this  method  formed  something 
like  a  play,  sent  it  to  the  printer.**  To  this  opinion,  I  with 
others  for  a  long  time  subscribed :  two  of  Heywood*s  pieces  fur- 
nishing indubitable  proofs  that  plays  in  the  time  of  our  author 
were  sometimes  imperfectly  copied  during  the  repreaentatioo,  bf 
the  ear,  or  by  short-hand  writers  *,  But  a  minute  examinatkn 
of  the  two  pieces  in  question,  and  a  careful  comparison  of  then 
with  Shakspeare*s  Second  and  Third  Part  of  King  Henry  VI. 
have  convinced  me  that  this  could  not  have  been  the  case  irith 
respect  to  them.  No  fraudulent  copyist  or  short- hand  writer 
would  invent  circumstances  totally  different  from  those  which 
appear  in  Shakspeare*s  new-modelled  draughts  as  exhibited  in  the 
first  folio ;  or  insert  xjohole  speeches^  of  which  scarcely  a  trace  is 
found  in  that  edition.  In  the  course  of  the  foregoine  notes  many 
of  these  have  been  particularly  pointed  out.  I  shall  now  bring 
into  one  point  of  view  all  those  internal  circumstances  which 
prove  in  my  apprehension  decisively,  that  the  quarto  plays  were 
not  spurious  and  imperfect  copies  of  Shakspeare's  pieces,  but 
elder  dramas  on  which  he  formed  his  Second  and  Third  Part  of 
King  Henry  VI. 

1 .  In  some  places  a  speech  in  one  of  these  quartos  consists  of 
ten  or  twelve  lines.  In  Shakspeare's  folio  the  same  speech  con- 
sists of  perhaps  only  half  the  number  f.  A  copyist  by  the  ear,  or 
an  unskilful  short-hand  writer,  might  mutilate  and  exhibit  a  poet's 
thoughts  or  expressions  imperfectly ;  but  would  he  dilate  and  am- 
plify them,  or  introduce  totally  new  matter  ?  Assuredly  he  wooM 
not. 

2.  Some  circumstances  are  mentioned  in  the  old  quarto  plays, 
of  which  there  is  not  the  least  trace  in  the  folio  ;  and  many 
minute  variations  are  found  between  them  and  the  folio,  that 
prove  the  pieces  in  quarto  to  have  been  original  and  distinct  com- 
positions. 

*   See  p.  54-9. 

\  See  p.  183,  n.  8  ;  p.  219,  n.  3. 
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In  tlie  last  Act  of  The  First  Part  of  the  Contention,  kc.  the 
Duke  ot  Buckingham  after  the  battle  of  Saint  Albans,  is  brought 
in  wounded,  and  curried  to  his  tent ;  but  in  Shakspeare's  play  he 
is  not  introduced  on  the  stage  after  that  battle. 

In  one  of  the  original  scenes  between  Jack  Cade  and  his  fol- 
lowers, which  Shakspeare  has  made  the  seventh  scene  of  the 
fourth  Act  of  his  Second  Part  of  King  Henry  VI.  Dick  Butcher 
drags  a  serjeant,  that  is,  a  catch-pole,  on  the  stage,  tind  a  dia- 
logue consisting  of  seventeen  lines  passes  between  Cade,  &c.  at 
the  conclusion  of  which  it  is  determined  that  the  serjeant  shall  be 
'•  brain'd  with  his  own  mace."  Of  this  not  one  word  appears  in 
our  author's  play  *.  In  the  same  piece  Jack  Cade,  hearing  that 
a  knight,  culled  Sir  Humphrey  Stafford,  was  coming  at  the  head 
of  an  army  against  him,  to  put  himself  on  a  par  with  him  makes 
himself  a  knight ;  and  finding  that  Stafford's  brother  was  also  a 
knight,  he  dubs  Dick  Butcher  also.  But  in  Shakspeare*s  play  the 
latter  circumstance  is  omitted. 

In  the  old  play  Somerset  goes  out  immediately  after  he  is  ap- 
pointed regent  of  France.  In  Shakspeare's  Second  Part  of  King 
Henry  VI.  he  continues  on  the  stage  with  Henry  to  the  end  of  the 
scene,  (Act  I.  Sc.  III.)  and  the  King  addresses  him  as  they  eo  out. 

In  the  old  play,  the  Duchess  of  Gloster  enters  with  Hume» 
Bolingbroke,  and  Margery  Jourdain,  and  after  some  conversation 
with  them,  tells  them  that  while  they  perform  their  rites,  she  will 
go  to  the  top  of  an  adjoinin^;^  tower,  and  there  write  down  such  an- 
swers as  the  spirits,  that  they  are  to  raise,  shall  give  to  her  ques- 
tions. But  in  Shakspeare's  play,  Hume,  Southtoell  (who  is  not 
introduced  in  the  elder  drama),  and  Bolingbroke,  &c.  enter  with- 
out the  Duchess ;  and  after  some  conversation  the  Duchess  ap- 
pears above,  (that  is^  on  the  tower,)  and  encourages  them  to  pro- 
ceed t. 

In  Shakspeare's  play,  when  the  Duke  of  York  enters,  and  finds 
the  Duchess  of  Gloster,  &c.  and  her  co-adjutors  performing  their 
magick  rites,  (p.  201,)  the  Duke  seizes  the  paper  in  which  the 
answers  of  the  spirit  to  certain  questions  are  written  down,  and 
reads  them  aloud.  In  the  old  play  the  answers  are  not  here 
recited  by  York ;  but  in  a  subsequent  scene  Buckingham  reads 
them  to  the  King ;  (see  p.  201,  n.  7  ;  and  p.  212,  n.  1 ;)  and  this 
is  one  of  the  many  transpositions  that  Shakspeare  made  in  new- 
modelling  these  pieces,  of  which  I  shall  speak  more  fully  here- 
after. 

In  the  old  jplayi  when  the  King  pronounces  sentence  on  the 
Duchess  of  Gloster,  he  particularly  mentions  the   mode  of  her 


*  See  p.  320,  n.  4. ;  and  The  First  Part  of  the  Contention,  &c. 
1600,  sign.  G  3. 
t  Seep.  196,  n.  8. 

2  p  2 
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penance ;  and  the  sentence  is  pronounced  in  proee :  '*  Stand  forth 
dame  Eleanor  Cobham,  Duchens  of  Glotter,  and  hear  the  sen- 
tence pronounced  i^inst  thee  for  these  treasons  that  thou  hast 
committed  against  us,  our  state  and  peers.  First*  for  thy  hayoous 
crimes  thou  shalt  hvo  daies  in  London  do  penance  barefoot  in  the 
streets,  with  a  white  sheete  about  thy  bodie,  and  a  max  taper  bum- 
tug  in  thy  hand :  that  done,  thou  shalt  be  banished  for  ever  into 
the  Isle  of  Man^  there  to  end  thy  wretched  daies  ;  and  this  is  our 
scj[itence  irrevocable. — Away  with  her/*  But  in  Shakspeare's 
play,  (p.  220,)  the  Kins;  pronounces  sentence  in  verse  against  the 
Duchess  and  her  confederates  at  the  same  time ;  and  only  says  in 
general,  that  "after  Mre^  days  open  penance^  she  shall  be  ba- 
nished to  the  Isle  of  Man.** 

In  Shakspeare*s  play,  (p.  248,)  when  the  Duke  of  York  under- 
takes to  subdue  the  Irish  rebels,  if  he  be  furnished  with  a  suffi- 
cient army,  Suffolk  says,  that  he  "will  see  that  charge  per- 
formed.** But  in  the  old  play  the  Queen  enjoins  the  Duke  af 
Buckingham  to  attend  to  this  business,  and  he  accepts  the  office. 

In  our  author*s  play  Jack  Cade  is  described  as  a  clothier^  in  the 
old  play  he  is  "  the  dyer  of  Ashford.**  In  the  same  piece^  when 
the  King  and  Somerset  appear  at  Kenelworth,  a  dialogue  passes 
between  them  and  the  Queen,  of  which  not  one  word  is  preserved 
in  the  corresponding  scene  in  The  Second  Part  of  King  Henry  VI. 
(p.  325.)  In  the  old  play,  Buckingham  states  to  the  King  the 
grounds  on  which  York  had  taken  up  arms ;  but  in  Sbakspeare's 
piece,  (p.  SS9,)  York  himself  assigns  his  reasons  for  his  conduct 

In  the  old  play  near  the  conclusion,  young  Clifford,  when  he  is 
m*eparing  to  carry  off  the  dead  body  of  his  father,  is  assaulted  by 
Richard,  and  after  putting  him  to  flight,  he  makes  a  speech  con- 
sisting of  four  lines.  But  in  Shakspeare's  play,  (p.  350,)  there 
is  no  combat  between  them,  nor  is  Richara  introduced  in  thai 
scene.  The  four  lines  therefore  above  mentioned  are  necessarily 
omitted. 

In  the  old  play  the  Queen  drops  her  glove,  and  finding  the 
Duchess  of  Gloster  makes  no  attempt  to  take  it  up,  she  gives  her 
a  box  on  the  ear : 

**  Give  me  my  glove;  tuhy,  minion,  can  you  not  see?*' 

But  in  Shakspeare's  play,  (p.  191,)  the  Queen  drops  not  a 
glove,  but  njan  : 

'*  Give  me  my  Jan  :   What,  minion,  can  you  not  ?  ** 

In  Shakspeare's  Second  Part  of  King  Henry  VI.  (p.  283.)  Suf- 
folk (liscovers  himself  to  the  Captain  who  had  seized  him,  by 
showing  his  George,  In  the  old  play  he  announces  his  quality  by 
a  ring,  a  seal  ring  we  may  suppose,  exhibiting  his  arms.  In  the 
same  scene  of  Shakspeare's  play,  he  observes  that  the  Captain 
threatens  more — 

"  Than  Bargtdus,  the  strong  Illyrian  pyratc.** 

But  in  the  elder  drama  Suffolk  says,  he — 
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"  Threatens  more  plagfues  than  mighty  Abradai, 
"  The  great  Macedonian  pirate." 

In  the  same  scene  of  the  original  play  the  Captain  threatens  to 
tlnk  Suffolk's  ship ;  but  no  such  menace  is  found  in  Shakspeare's 
play. 

In  The  true  Tragedie  of  Richarde  Duke  of  Yorke,  &c.  Richard 
(afterwards  Duke  of  Gloster,)  informs  Warwick  that  his^^Arr 
the  Earl  of  Salisbury  wns  killed  in  an  action  which  he  describes, 
and  which  in  fact  took  place  at  Ferrybridge  in  Yorkshire.  But 
Shakspeare  in  his  Third  Part  of  King  Henry  VI.  (p.  *26,)  formed 
upon  the  piece  aboTc  mentioned,  has  rightly  deviated  ftom  it,  and 
for  father  substituted  brother,  it  being  the  natural  brother  of 
Warwick,  (the  bastard  son  of  Salisbury,)  that  fell  at  Ferrybridge. 
The  Earl  of  Salisbury,  Warwick's  father,  was  beheaded  at  Pom- 
fret. 

In  the  same  old  play  a  son  is  introduced  who  has  killed  his 
father,  and  afterwards  a  father  who  has  killed  his  son.  King 
Henry,  who  is  on  the  slage,  says  not  a  word  tilt  they  have  both 
appeared,  and  spoken  ;  he  then  pronounces  a  speech  of  seven 
lines.  ButinSliak!ipenre'splay(p.4'34',n.5,)thisspeechisenlarged, 
and  two  speeches  formed  on  it ;  the  first  of  which  the  King  speaka 
after  the  son  has  appeared,  and  the  other  after  the  entry  of  the 
father. 

In  our  authors  play,  (p.  4S0,)  after  Edward's  marriage  with 
Lady  Grey,  his  brothers  enter,  and  converse  on  that  event.  The 
King,  Queen,  &c.  then  join  them,  and  Edward  asks  Clarence  how 
he  approves  his  choice.  In  the  elder  play  there  is  no  previous 
dialojTue  between  Gloster  and  Clarence ;  but  the  scene  opens  with 
the  entry  of  the  King,  &c.  who  desires  the  opinion  of  his  brothers 
on  his  recent  marriage. 

In  our  author's  play  (p.  461-,)  (he  following  line  is  found  : 
"  And  set  the  murderous  Maehiavel  to  school," 

This  line  in  The  true  Tragedie  of  Richorde  Duke  of  Yorke,  &c. 
stood  thus  : 

"  And  set  the  aspiring  CaiiHne  to  school." 

Catiline  was  the  person  that  would  naturally  occur  to  Peele  or 
Greene,  as  the  most  splendid  clnssical  example  of  inordinate  am- 
bition  ;  but  Shakspeare,  who  wa.s  more  conversant  with  English 
books,  substituted  Mnchiavel,  whose  name  was  in  such  frequent 
-use  in  his  time  that  it  became  a  specifick  term  for  a  consummate 
politician ;  and  accordingly  he  makes  his  host  in  The  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor,  when  he  means  to  boast  of  his  own  shrewdness, 
exclaim,  "Am  I  subtle?  nm  I  a  Maehiavel  *  f  " 
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Many  other  Tariations  beside  those  alicadf  mentioned  migbt 
be  poiotnl  out ;  but  that  I  may  not  weafy  the  reader,  I  will  oolj 
rdier  in  a  note  to  the  most  striking  diversities  that  are  found  be- 
tween Shakspeare*s  Second  and  lliinl  Part  of  King  Henry  VI.  woA 
the  elder  dramas  inrinted  in  quarto  *. 

The  supposition  of  imperfect  or  spurious  copies  cannot  aooomit 
lor  such  numerous  variations  in  the  dratmsiances  of  these  pieces; 
(not  to  insist  at  present  on  the  language  in  which  they  sic 
dothed :)  so  that  we  are  compelled  (as  I  have  already  obacmd) 
to  maintain,  either  that  Shakspeare  wrote  (too  plays  on  the  stoiy 
which  finrms  his  Second  Pait  of  Kins^  Henry  VI.  a  hasty  sketchy 
and  an  entirely  distinct  and  more  finished  performance ;  or  ebs 
we  must  acknowledge  that  he  formed  that  piece  on  a  foundatioo 
laid  by  another  writer,  that  is,  upon  the  quarto  copy  of  The  Pint 
Part  of  the  Contention  of  the  Two  Houses  of  Yorice  and  Lancastei; 
Sec. — and  the  same  argument  preciselv  applies  to  The  Third  Vvi 
of  King  Henry  VI.  which  is  founded  on  The  true  Trsgedie  of 
Richard  Duke  of  Yorke. 

Let  us  now  revert  to  the  RetetManca  that  are  found  in  these 
pieces  as  exhibited  in  the  folio,  to  passages  in  our  author's  undiir 
puted  plays ;  and  also  to  the  Inoonngtencies  that  may  be  traced 
Detween  them ;  and,  if  I  do  not  deceive  myself  both  tne  one  and 
the  other  will  add  considerable  support  to  the  foregoing  obsem- 
tions. 

In  our  author's  genuine  plays,  he  frequently  borrows  (hxi 
himself,  the  same  thoughts  being  found  in  nearly  the  same  ex- 


semper  Sidneios  lo^uamur  et  Spenseros,  audi  epilogum  fabube 
quam  docuit  Boreali  dialecto  poeta  titulumque  fecit  reus  Machi* 
avellus  : 

"  Machil  iz  hanged 

'*  And  brened  iz  his  buks 

'*  Though  Machil  iz  hanged 

"  Yet  he  iz  not  wranged 

«<  The  Di'el  haz  him  fiuiged 

'*  In  hiz  cruked  cluks 

'*  Machil  iz  hanged 

'*  And  brened  in  his  buks.'*  Boswbli.. 
*  See  the  Second  Part  of  King  Henry  VI.  p.  183,  n.  8; 
p.  212,  n.  1  ;  p.  2H,  n.  4  ;  p.  215,  n.  7  ;  p.  216,  n.  8  ;  p.  219. 
n.  3 ;  p.  220,  n.  4;  p.  232,  n.  4 ;  p.  246,  n.  6  ;  p.  248,  n.  7; 
p.  252,  n.  6;  p.  262,  n.  6;  p.  269,  n.  7;  p.  276,  n.  8;  p.  280, 
n.  8;  p.  289,  n.  3  and  4  ;  p.  292,  n.  2;  p.  293,  n.  3  and  4; 
p.  323,  n.  8 ;  p.  325,  n.  3  ;  p.  326,  n.  4 ;  p.  331,  n.  4  ;  p.  334, 
n.  1 ;  p.  337,  n.  7  ;  p.  338,  n.  6 ;  p.  339,  n.  1  and  2 ;  p.  340, 
n.  3;  p.  341,  n.  5;  p.  342,  n.  7;  p.  355,  n.  3;  p.  350,  n.  7; 
p.  353,  n.  4  ;  and  p.  358,  n.  4  and  5. 
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pressions  in  different  pieces.  In  The  Second  and  Third  Put  of 
King  Henry  VI.  as  in  other  dramas,  these  coincidencies  with  hii 
other  works  may  be  found  * ;  and  this  was  one  of  the  circum- 
stances that  once  weighed  much  in  my  mind,  and  convinced  me 
of  their  authenticity.  But  a  collation  of  these  plays  with  the  old 
pieces  on  which  they  are  founded,  has  shewn  me  the  fallacy  by 
which  [  was  deceived:  for  the  passages  of  thase  two  parts  of 
King  Henry  VI.  which  correspond  with  others  in  our  author's 
undisputed  plays,  exist  onlg  in  the  /<dio  copy,  and  not  in  the 
quarto}  in  other  words,  in  those  parts  of  these  new-modelled 
pieces,  which  were  of  Shakspeare's  writing,  and  not  in  the  ori- 
ginals by  another  hand,  on  which  he  worked.  This,  I  believe, 
will  be  found  invariably  the  case,  except  in  three  instances. 

The  first  is,  "  You  have  no  children,  butchers; "  which  is,  it 
must  be  acknowledged,  in  The  true  Tragedie  of  Richarde  Duke 
of  Yorke,  &c.  1600;  (as  well  as  in  The   Third  Part  of  King 
^  Henry  VI.)  and  is  also  introduced  with  a  slight  variation  in  Mac- 
beth. 

Another  instance  is  found  in   King  John.    That  king,  when 
chained  with  the  death  of  his  nephew,  asks — 

"  Think  you,  I  bear  the  shears  of  destiny? 
"  Have  1  commandment  on  the  pulse  of  life  ?  " 
which  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  words  of  Cardinal 
Beaufort  in  The  First  Part  of  the  Contention  of  the  Two  Houses. 
&c.  which  Shakspeare  has  introduced  in  his  Second  Part  of  King 
Heniy  VI.: 

"  — —  Died  he  not  in  his  bed  ? 
"  Can  I  make  men  live  whe'r  they  will  or  no?  " 
The  third  instance  is  found  in  The  true  Tragedy  of  Richarde 
Duke  of  Yorke,  &c.     In  that  piece  are  the  following  tines,  which 
Shakspeare  adopted  with  a  very  slight  variation,  and  inserted  in 
his  Third  Part  of  King  Henry  VI. : 

"  ■  doves  will  peck  in  rescue  of  their  brood. — 

'*  Unreasonable  creatures  feed  their  young ; 
"  And  though  man's  face  be  fearful  to  their  eyes, 
"  Yet,  in  protection  of  their  tender  ones, 
"  Who  hath  not  seen  them  even  with  those  same  wings 
"  Which  they  have  sometim|es  used  in  fearful  flight, 
"  Make  war  with  him  that  dimb'd  unto  their  nest, 
"  Offering  their  own  lives  in  their  young's  defence  ?  " 
So,  in  our  author's  Macbeth  : 


'  See  The  Second   Part  of  King  Henr>-  VI.  p.    ; 
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•*  — —  the  poor  wren — 
"  The  most  diminutive  of  birds,  will  fight, 
"  Her  young  ones  in  the  nest,  against  the  owl/' 
But  whoever  recollects  the  various  thoughts  that  Shak»pe&rp 
has  borrowed  from  preceding  writers,  will  not  be  surprised  that 
in  a  jimi/ar  situation,  in  Macbeth,  and  King  John,  he  should  bait 
used  the  expressions  of  an  old  dramatist,  with  whose  writings  he 
had  been  particularly  conversant ;  expressions  too,  which  he  had 
before  embodied  in  former  plays  :  nor  can,  I  think,  these  three 
instances  much  diminish  the  force  of  the  foregoing  observalioa. 
That  it  may  have  its  full  weight,  I  have  in  the  present  ediiioii 
distinguished  by  asterisks  all  the  lines  in  The  Second  and  Thiri 
Part  of  King  Henry  VI.  of  which  there  is  no  trace  in  the  oM 
quarto  plays,  and  which  therefore  I  suppose  to  have  been  written 
by  Shakspeare.  Though  this  has  not  been  effected  without  much 
trouble,  yet,  if  it  shall  tend  to  settle  this  long-agitated  questioD, 
I  shall  not  consider  my  labour  as  wholly  thrown  away. 

Perhaps  a  similar  coincidency  in  The  First  Part  of  King 
Henry  VI.  may  be  urged  in  opposition  to  my  hypothesis  relative  to 
that  play.  '*  Lean  famine,  quartering  steel,  and  climbing  fire," 
are  in  that  piece  called  the  attendants  on  the  brave  Lord  Talbot; 
as,  in  Shakspeare's  King  Henry  V.  *'  famine,  sword,  and  fire,  are 
leash'd  in  like  hounds,  crouching  under  the  martial  Henry  for 
employment.**  If  this  image  had  proceeded  from  our  author's 
imagination,  this  coincidency  might  perhaps  countenance  the 
supposition  that  he  had  some  hand  at  least  in  that  scene  of  The 
First  Part  of  King  Henry  VI.  where  these  attendants  on  war  are 
personified.  But  that  is  not  the  case ;  for  the  fact  is,  that  Shak- 
speare was  furnished  with  this  imagery  by  a  passage  in  Holiashed, 
as  the  author  of  the  old  play  of  King  Henry  VI.  was  by  Hall's 
Chronicle :  **  Tlie  Goddesse  of  warre,  called  Bellonas — hath 
these  three  hand-maides  ever  of  necessitie  attendyng  on  her, 
hloud^  fifre,  and Jamine  * .'* 

In  our  present  inquiry,  it  is  undoubtedly  a  very  striking  circum- 
stance that  almost  all  the  passages  in  The  Second  and  Third  Part 
of  King  Henry  VI.  which  resemble  others  in  Shakspeare*s  undis- 
puted plays,  are  not  found  in  the  original  pieces  in  quarto,  but 
in  his  Ri/acimento  published  in  folio.  As  these  Resemblnnccs  to 
his  other  plays,  and  a  peculiar  Shakspearian  phraseology,  ascer- 
tain a  considerable  portion  of  these  disputed  dramas  to  be  the 
production  of  Shakspeare,  so  on  the  other  hand  certain  passages 
which  are  discordant  (in  matters  of  fact)  from  his  other  plays, 
are  proved  by  this  discordancy,  not  to  have  been  composed  by 
him  ;  and  these  discordant  passages,  being  found  in  the  orii^nal 
quarto  plays,  prove  that  tliose  pieces  were  composed  by  another 
writer. 


Hall's  Chron.  Henry  VI.  fol.  xxix. 
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Thus,  in  The  Third  Part  of  King  Henry  VI.  (p.  iS*,)  Sir 
John  Grey  is  said  to  have  lost  "  his  life  in  quarrel  of  the  home 
of  York;"  and  King  Ertward  stating  the  claim  of  hit  widow, 
whom  he  afterwards  married,  raentiona.  that  his  lands  after  the 
battle  of  Saint  Albans,  (February  17,  14*0-1.)  "  were  seized  on 
by  the  conqueror.  Whereas,  in  fact,  they  were  seized  on  by 
Edward  him^telf  after  the  battle  of  Towton,  (in  which  he  wan 
conqueror,)  March  '29,  14-61.  The  conqueror  at  the  second 
battle  of  Saint  Albans,  the  battle  here  meant,  was  Queen  Mar- 
^ret.  This  statement  wrw  taken  from  the  old  quarto  play ;  and, 
from  carelessness  was  adopted  by  Shakspeare  without  any  material 
alteration.  Uut  at  a  subsequent  period  when  he  wrote  his  King 
Richard  III.  he  was  under  a  necessity  of  carefully  examining  the 
English  chronicles ;  and  in  that  play,  Act  I.  Sc.  III.  he  ha»  re- 
presented this  matter  truly  as  it  was  : 

■■  In  all  which  time,  you,  and  your  husband  Grey, 
"  ^enfaclioutjitr  the  House  of  Laneasler  ; — 
"  (.\nd.  Rivers,  so  were  you  ;) — Was  not  your  husband 
"  In  Margaret's  battle  at  Saint  Albans  slain  ?  " 
It  is  called  "  Margaret's  battle,"  because  she  was  there  victorion. 
An  equally  decisive  circumstance  is  furnished  by  the  same  play- 
In  The  Third  Part  of  King  Henry  VI.  (p.  *78,)   Warwick  pro- 
poses to  marry  his  elJesl  daughter  {Isabella)  to  Edward  Prince  erf 
Wales,  and  the  proposal  is  accepted  by  Edward  ;  and  in  a  sub- 
sequent scene  Clarence  says,  he  will  marry  the  younger  daughter 
(Anne).     In  these  particulars  Shakspeare  has  implicitly  followed 
the  eider  drama.    But  the  fad  is,  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  married 
Anne  the  younger  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick,    and  the 
Duke  of   Clarence  married   the  eUer,    Isabella.     Though    the 
author  of  'ITie  true  Tragedie  of  the  Duke  of  Yorke,  &c.  was 
here  inaccurate,  and  though  Shakspeare  too  negligently  followed 
his  steps, — when  he  wrote  his  King  Richard  III.  he  had  gained 
better  information;  for  there  Lady  Anne  is  rightly  represented 
as  the  widow  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  youngest  daughter 
of  the  Earl  of  Warwick  ; 

"  Which  done,  God  take  king  Edward  to  his  mercj-, 
"  And  leave  the  world  to  me  to  bustle  in. 
"  For  tlien  I'll  marry  Warwick's  younoest  daughter ; 
"  What  though  1  ki'U'd  her  husband,  and  her  father,"  &c. 
i.  e.  Edward  Prince  of  Wales,  and  King  Henry  VI. 

King  Richard  III,  Act  I.  Sc.  I. 
I  have  said  that  certain  pa.ssnges  in  The  Second  and  Third  Part 
of  King  Henry  VI.  are  ascertained  to  be  Shakspeares  by  a  pecu- 
liar phraseology.     This  ])eculiar  pliraseology,  without  a  single  ex- 
ception, distinguishes  such  parts  of  these  plays  as  are  found  in 
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daced  by  Shakspeare,  but  to  his  alteration  of  the  old.  Our  an- 
thor  in  his  undoubted  compositions  has  fallen  into  an  inaccuracy, 
of  which  I  do  not  recollect  a  similar  instance  in  the  works  of  aoy 
other  dramatist.  When  he  has  occasion  to  quote  the  same  paper 
twice,  (not  from  memory,  but  verbatim,)  from  negligence  he 
does  not  always  attend  to  the  words  of  the  paper  which  he  has 
occasion  to  quote,  but  makes  one  of  the  persons  of  the  drama 
recite  them  with  variations,  though  he  holds  the  very  paper 
quoted  before  his  eyes.  Thas,  in  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well, 
Act  V.  Sc.  III.     Helena  savs : 

—  here's  your  letter :  This  it  says  : 
Whenjrotn  my  finger  you  can  get  this  ring. 
And  are  by  me  with  child,**'^ 
Yet,  as  I  have  observed  in  vol.  xi«  p.  420,  n.  6.     Helena  in 
Act  ill.  Sc.  II.  reads  this  very  letter  aloud,  and  there  the  wonb 
are  diflferent,   and  in  plain  prose :  "  When  thou  canst  get  the 
ring  from  my  finger,  which  never  shall  come  off,  and  show  me 
a  child  begotten  of  thy  bodv,"  &c.     In  like  manner,  in  the  fiist 
scene  of  T%e  Second  Part  of  King  Henry  VI.  Suffolk  presents  to 
the  Duke  of  Gloster,    protector  of  the  realm,  the  articles  of 
peace  concluded  between  France  and  England.    The  protector 
Degins  to  read  the  articles,  but  when  he  has  proceeded  no  further 
than  these  words, — "  Item,  that  the  dutchy  of  Anjou  and  the 
county  of  Maine  shall  be  released  and  delivered  to  the  kine  her 
father,** — he  is  suddenly  taken  ill,  and  rendered  incapable  of  pro- 
ceeding :  on  which  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  is  called  upon  to 
read   the  remainder  of  the  paper.     He  accordingly  reads  the 
whole  of  the  article,  of  which  the  Duke  of  Gloster  had  only  read 
a  part :  **  Item,  It  isjurther  agreed  betxveen  them^  that  the  dutchies 
of  Anjou  and  Maine  shall  be  released  and  delivered  aoer  to  the 
king  her  father,  and  she  sent,'*  &c.     Now  though  Maine  in  our 
old  chronicles  is  sometimes  called  a  county,  and  sometimes  a 
dutchy,  yet  words  cannot  change  their  form  under  the  eyes  of 
two  readers  :  nor  do  they  in  the  original  play,  entitled  The  First 
Part  of  the  Contention  of  the  Two  Houses,  &c.  for  there  the 
article  as  recited  by  the  protector  corresponds  with  that  recited  by 
the  Bishop,  without  the  most  minute  variation.     *'  Item,  It  is  far- 
ther agreed  between  them,  that  the  dutchies  of  Anjou  and  of  Maine 
shall  be  released  and  delivered  over  to  the  king  her  father,  and 
she  sent,'*  &c.     Thus  in  the  old  play  says  the  Duke,  and  so  says 
the  Cardinal  after  him.     This  one  circumstance,  in  my  appre- 
hension, is  of  such  weight,  that  though  it  stood  alone,  it  might 
decide  the  present  question.     Our  author  has  fallen  into  a  similar 
inaccuracy  in  the  fourth  scene  of  the  same  Act,  where  the  Duke 
of  York  recites  from  a  paper  the  questions  that  had  been  put  to 
the  Spirit,  relative  to  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  Somerset,  &c*. 


See  p.  201,  n.  8. 
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Many  minute  marks  of  Shakspeare's  haniln  nay  be  traced 
in  such  parts  of  tlie  old  plaj-s  as  he  has  new-modelled.  I  at  pre- 
aent  recollect  one  that  must  strike  every  reader  who  is  conversant 
with  his  wTitings.  He  very  frequently  uses  adjectives  adverbially  ; 
and  this  kind  of  phraseology,  if  not  peculiar  to  him,  is  found 
more  frequently  in  his  writings  than  those  of  any  of  his  contem- 
poraries. Thus — "  I  am  myself  indifferent  honest;" — "  as 
dishonourable  ragged  as  an  old  faced  ancient ;  " — "  equal  raven- 
ous  ;  " — "  leaves  them  inviiible ;  "  &c  *.  In  The  true  Tragedie 
of  the  Duke  of  Yorke,  &c.  the  King,  having  determined  to  marry 
Lady  Grey,  injoins  his  brothers  to  use  her  honourabli/.  But  in 
Shakspeare's  piny  the  words  are, — "use  her  honourable."  So, 
in  Julius  Osar : 

"  Young  man,  thou  could'st  not  die  more  honourable." 

In  like  manner,  in  The  Third  Part  of  King  Henry  VI.  we  find 
this  line : 

"  Is  either  slain,  or  wounded  dangermu." 
but  in  the  old  play  the  words  are — "  wounded  dangeroudy." 

In  the  same  play  the  vord  handkerchief  is  used  ;  but  in  the 
corresponding  Hcene  in  The  Third  Part  of  King  Henry  VI.  (p.  406,) 
Shakspeare  has  substituted  the  northern  term  napkin,  which 
occurs  so  often  in  his  works,  in  its  room  *, 

The  next  circumstance  to  which  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of 
those  who  do  not  think  the  present  investigation  wholly  incurious, 
is,  the  Transpositions  that  are  found  in  these  plays.  In  the  pre- 
ceding notes  I  have  frequently  observed  that  not  only  several  lines, 
but  sometimes  whole  scenes  f,  were  transposed  by  Shakspeare. 

In  p.  405,  a  Messenger,  giving  an  account  of  the  death  of 
the  Duke  of  York,  says  : 

"  Environed  he  was  with  many  foes  ; 

"  And  stood  against  them,  as  the  hope  of  Trov 

"  Against  the  Greeks,  that  would  have  enter'd  Troy. 

"  But  Hercules  himself  must  yield  to  odds — ;  " 

When  this  passage  was  printed,  not  finding  any  (race  of  the 
last  three  lines  in  the  corresponding  part  of  the  old  play,  I  marked 
them  inadvertently  as  Shakspeare's  original  composition  in  my 
former  edition  i  but  I  afterwards  found  that  he  had  borrowed  them 
from  a  subsequent  scene  on  a  quite  different  subject,  in  which 
Henry,  taking  leave  of  Warwick,  says  to  him — 

"  Farewell  my  Hector,  and  my  Troy's  trtu  hope!" 
and  the  last  line,  "But  Hercules,"  &c.  is  spoken  by  Warwick, 


In  Othplln  hnlh  the  »nrils_n/it,j!r>'>>    nnil    hnndlrrrrhlff.    i 
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near  the  conclusion  of  the  piece,  after  he  is  nioitally  wooiided 
in  the  battle  of  Barnet. 

So»  in  The  true  Tra^ie  of  Richard  Dulte  of  Yofke,  fcc.  after 
the  Duke  hat  slain  Cbfibrd,  he  says — 

**  Now,  Lancaster,  sit  sure :— thy  sinewts  shrink." 
Shakspeare  has  not  made  use  of  that  line  in  that  place,  bit 
availed  himself  of  it  afterwards,  where  Edward  brings  rorth  Wir- 
wick  wounded ;  King  Henry  VI.  Pait  III.  Act  V.  Sc.  11. : 
*'  NmVf  Montague,  sitjast :  I  seek  for  thee»"  &c. 

Manv  other  transpositions  may  be  traced  in  these  pliqrs,  to 
which  I  shall  only  refer  in  a  note*. 

Such  transpositions  as  I  have  noticed,  conU  never  haive  aiim 
from  any  carelessness  or  inaccuracy  of  transcribers  or  oopyittt; 
and  therefore  are  to  be  added  to  the  many  other  circamstanoo 
which  prove  that  The  Second  and  Third  Parts  of  K.  Henry  VL 
as  exhibited  in  the  folio,  were  formed  from  the  nuiterials  of  s 
preceding  writer. 

It  is  also  observable,  that  many  lines  are  repeated  in  Shakspesre'i 
Second  and  Third  Part  of  King  Henry  VI.  bnt  no  snch  repeti- 
tions are  found  in  the  old  quarto  plays.  The  repetilioo  andoubt* 
edly  arose  from  Shakspeare*s  not  always  foUowiar  his  origissl 
strictly,  but  introducing  expressions  which  had  stni«  him  in  other 
parts  of  the  old  plays ;  and  afterwards,  forgetting  that  he  hsd 
before  used  such  expressions,  he  suffered  them  to  remain  in  their 
original  places  also. 

Another  proof  that  Shakspeare  was  not  the  author  of  The 
Contention  of  the  Two  Houses,  &c.  is  furnished  by  the  incon* 
sistencies  into  which  he  has  fallen,  by  sometimes  adhering  to,  and 
sometimes  deviating  from,  his  original :  an  inaccuracy  which  msf 
be  sometimes  observed  in  his  undisputed  plays. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  instances  of  this  kind  of  incon- 
sistency is  found  in  The  Second  Part  of  King  Henry  VL  p.  306, 
where  he  makes  Henry  say: 

"  I'll  send  some  holy  bishop  to  intreat***  &c. 
a  circnmstance  which  he  took  from  Holinshed*s  Chronicle; 
whereas  in  the  old  play  no  mention  is  made  of  a  bishop  oa  thii 
occasion.  The  King  there  says,  he  will  himself  come  and  parky 
with  the  rebels,  and  in  the  mean  time  he  orders  Clifibnl  snd 
Buckingham  to  gather  an  army.  In  a  subsequent  scene,  how- 
ever, Slrakspeare  forgot  the  new  matter  which  he  had  introdaced 
in  the  former ;  and  CliBbrd  and  Buckingham  only  parley  with 
Cade,  &c.  conformably  to  the  old  play. 

In  Romeo  und  Juliet  he  has  fallen  into  a  similar  inaccuracy* 
In  the  poem  on  which  that  tragedy  is  founded^  Romeo^  in  his 


*  See  p.  271,  n.  4 ;  p.  298,  n.  8  ;  p.  S45,  n.  3 ;  p.  490,  n.  6. 
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interview  with  the  Friar,  after  sentence  of  banifihmeDt  has  been 
proDounceil  against  him,  lit  described  as  passionately  lamenting 
his  fnte  in  the  following  terms  : 

"  First  nature  did  he  biitme,  the  author  of  his  life, 

"  In  which  his  Joys  had  been  so  scant,  and  sorrows  aye  so  rife ; 

"  The  time  and  place  of  birth  he  fiercely  did  reprove ; 

"  He  crj'ed  out  with  open  mouth  against  the  stars  above. 

"  On  fortune  eke  he  rail'd,"  &c. 

The  Friar  afterwards  reproves  him  for  want  of  patience.  In 
forming  the  corresponding  scene  Shakspeare  has  omitted  Romeo's 
invective  against  his  fate,  but  inadvertently  copied  the  Friar's  re- 
monstrance at  it  lay  before  him  ; 

"  Why  rail'it  thou  on  thy  birth,  the  heaven,  and  earth  ?  " 

If  tlie  following  should  be  considered  as  a  trifling  circumstance, 
let  it  be  remembered,  that  circumstances  which,  separately  consi- 
dered, may  appear  unimportant,  sometimes  acquire  strength,  when 
united  to  other  proofe  of  more  efficacy  :  in  my  opinion,  however, 
what  I  shall  now  mention,  is  a  circumstance  of  considerable 
weight.  It  is  observable  that  the  priest  concerned  with  Eleanor 
Cobham,  Duchess  of  Glocesler,  in  certain  pretended  operations  of 
magick,  for  which  she  was  tried,  is  called  by  Hall,  John  Hum. 
So  IS  he  named  in  The  First  Part  of  the  Contention  of  the  Two 
Houses  of  Yorke,  &c.  the  original,  as  I  suppose,  of  The  Second 
Part  of  King  Henry  VI.  Our  author,  probably  thinking  the  name 
harsh  or  ridiculous,  softened  it  to  Hume;  and  by  that  name  this 
priest  is  called  in  his  play  printed  in  folio.  But  in  Holinshed  he  is 
named  Hun ;  and  so  undoubtedly,  or  perhaps  for  softness,  Hune, 
he  would  have  been  called  in  the  original  quarto  play  just  men- 
tioned, if  Shakspeare  had  been  the  author  of  it;  for  Holinshed 
and  not  Hall  was  his  guide,  as  I  have  shown  inconteslably  in  a  note 
on  KingHenry  V.  vol.xvii.  p.  270.  n.4.  But  Hall  was  undoubtedly 
the  historian  who  had  been  consulted  by  the  original  writer  of  The 
Contention  of  the  Two  Houses  of  Vorke  and  Lancaster  ;  ns  ap- 
pears from  his  having  taken  a  line  from  thence,  "That  Alexander 
Idea,  an  e.'ijuire  of  Kent  *,"  and  from  the  scene  in  which  Cardinal 
Beaufort  is  exhibited  on  his  death-bed.  One  part  of  the  particu- 
lar description  of  the  Cardinal's  death  and  dying  words,  in  the  old 
quarto  play,  is  founded  on  a  passage  in  Hall,  which  Holinshed, 
though  in  general  a  servile  copyist  of  the  former  chronicler,  has 
omitted.  "The  passage  is  this  :  '•  Dr.  John  Baker,  his  pryvie  coun- 
sailer  and  hys  chapellayn,  wrote,  that  lying  on  his  death-bed  he 
^Cardinal  Beaufort]  said  these  words  :  '  Why  should  1  dye,  havyng 
so  much  rychesP  If  the  whole  realme  would  save  my  lyfe,  I  am 
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able  either  by  poUicie  to  get  it,  or  by  riches  to  bye  iu     Fye !  will 
not  death  be  hyered,  nor  will  money  do  notbynge  ?  '*     From  thii 
the  writer  of  the  old  play  formed  these  lines  : 
"  ()  death,  if  thou  wilt  let  me  live 
*'  But  one  whole  year,  I'll  give  thee  as  much  gold 
**  An  will  purchase  such  another  island.** 
which  Shakspeare  new-modelled  thus : 

"  If  thou  be*st  death.  Ml  give  thee  England's  treasure, 
^  Enough  to  purchase  such  another  island, 
"  So  thou  wilt  let  me  live,  and  feel  no  pain." 
If  Shakspeare  had  been  the  author  of  The  First  Part  of  the  Con- 
tention, &c.  finding  in  his  Holinshed  the  name  Hum^  he  wooU 
either  have  preserved  it,  or  softened  it  to  Hime.     Working  on  the 
old  play,  where  he  found  the  name  of  Hvm^  which  soimded  fidi- 
culous  to  his  ear,  he  cbang^  it  to  Hume.    But  whoerer  the  ori- 
ginal writer  of  the  old  play  was,  having  used  the  name  of  //mi, 
ne  must  have  formed  his  play  on  Hall's  Chronicle,  where  aloM 
that  name  is  found.    Shaksp«ire  therefore  having  made  Holin- 
shed, and  not  Hall,  his  guide,  coald  not  have  been  the  writer 
of  it. 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  by  the  alteration  of  this  priest's  name, 
he  has  destroyed  a  rhyme  intended  by  the  author  of  the  originsl 
play,  where  Sir  John  begins  a  soliloquy  with  this  jingling  line : 
"  Now,  Sir  John  //urn,  no  woid  but  mum : 
**  Seal  up  your  lips,  for  yoo  most  silent  be.** 
which  Shakspeare  has  altered  thus : 

"  '         But  how  now.  Sir  John  Humef 
**  Seal  up  your  lips,  and  give  no  words  but  mum.** 
Lines  rhyming  m  the  middle  and  end,  similar  to  that  above 
quoted,  are  often  found  in  our  old  English  plays,  (previous  to  the 
time  of  Shakspeare,)  and  are  generaUy  put  into  the  months  of 
priests  and  friars. 

It  has  already  been  observed,  that  in  the  original  play  on  which 
The  Second  Part  of  King  Henry  VI.  is  foandM,  '*  Aoradas,  the 
Macedonian  pirate,'*  is  mentioned.  This  hero  does  not  appear  in 
Shakspeare*s  new-modelled  play,  **  Bargulm^  the  strong  Ilfyriam 
pirate,'*  being  introduced  in  his  room.  Abradas  is  spoken  of  (ss 
Mr.  Steevens  has  remarked)  by  Robert  Greene,  the  very  person 
whom  I  suppose  to  have  been  one  of  the  joint  authors  of  the  origi- 
nal plays,  in  a  pamphlet,  entitled  Penelope's  Web,  1589 : — Am* 
das,  the  great  Macedonean  pirate^  thought  every  one  had  a  letter 
of  mart  that  bare  sayles  in  the  ocean.'*  Of  this  pirate  or  his 
achievements,  however  celebrated  he  may  have  been,  I  have  not 
found  the  slightest  trace  in  any  book  whatsoever,  except  that  above 
quoted  :  a  singular  circumstance,  which  appears  to  me  strongly 
to  confirm  my  hypothesis  on  the  present  subject ;  and  to  support 
my  interpretation  of  Greene's  wonts  in  his  Groatsworth  of  Wute, 
in  a  former  part  of  the  present  disquisition. 
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Hcnvever  this  mny  be,  there  are  certainly  veiy  good  grounds  for 
believing  that  The  First  Part  of  the  Contention  ofthe  Two  Houses 
<i(  York  nrnl  Lancaster,  Ike.  and  The  true  Tragedie  of  Richard  Duke 
of  Vurkc,  were  written  by  the  author  or  authors  ofthe  old  King 
John,  printed  in  1591. 

In  The  true  Tmgedie,  &c.  we  find  the  following  lines  : 
"  Let  England  be  true  within  itself, 
"  We  need  not  France,  nor  any  alliance  with  her." 
The  first  of  these  lines  is  found,   with  a  very  minute  variation, 
in  the  old  King  John,  where  it  runs  thus  : 

"  Let  England  live  but  true  within  itself — ." 
Nor  is  this  the  only  coincidence.  In  the  deservedly  admired 
scene  in  which  Cardinal  Beaufort's  death  is  represented,  in  the 
original  play,  (as  well  as  in  Shakspeare's  Second  Part  of  King 
Henry  VI.)  he  is  called  upon  to  hold  up  his  hand,  as  aproofof  hia 
confidence  in  God ; 

"  Lord  Cardinal, 

"  If  thou  diest  assured  of  heavenly  blisse, 

"  Hold  up  thy  hand,  and  make  some  sign  to  iis. 

[The  Cardinal  diet. 
"  O  see,  he  dies,  and  makes  no  sign  at  all : 
"  O  God,  forgive  his  soule  !  " 
I  quote  from  the  original  play. — It  is  remarkable  that  a  similar 
proof  is  demanded  in  the  old  play  of  King  John  also,  when  that 
ting  is  expiring  : 

"  Then,  good  my  lord,  if  you  forgive  them  all, 
"  Lift  up  your  hand,  in  token  you  forgive." 
Again  : 

" in  token  of  thy  faith, 

"  And  signe  thou  diest  the  servant  of  the  Lord, 
"  Lift  up  thy  hand,  that  we  may  witnesse  here 
"  Thou  diest  the  servant  of  our  Saviour  Christ. — 
"  Now  joy  betide  thy  soul !  " 
This  circumstance  appears  to  me  to  add  considerable  support 
to  my  conjecture. 

One  point  only  remains.  It  may  be  asked,  if  The  First  Part  of 
King  Henry  VI,  was  not  written  by  Shakspeare,  why  did  Hemingc 
and  Condell  print  it  with  the  rest  of  his  works  ?  The  only  way 
that  I  can  account  for  their  having  done  so,  is  by  supposing,  either 
that  their  memory  at  the  end  of  thirty  years  was  not  accurate  con- 
cerning our  author's  pieces,  as  appears  indeed  evidently  from  th«r 
omitting  Troilus  and  Cressida,  which  was  not  recollected  by  then, 
till  the  whole  of  the  first  folio,  and  even  the  table  of  contents, 
(which  is  always  the  last  work  of  the  press,)  had  been  printed;  or, 
that  they  imagined  the  insertion  of  this  historical  drama  was  neces- 
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and  Third  Part  had  been  played,  they  conceived  this  a  suffident 
warrant  for  attributing  it,  along  with  the  others,  to  him,  in  theg^ 
neral  collection  of  bin  works.  If  ShakNoeare  was  the  author  of 
anv  part  of  thin  play,  perhaps  the  seconcl  and  the  following  scenes 
of  the  fourth  Act  were  his;  which  are  for  the  roost  part  written  in 
rhyme,  and  appear  to  me  somewhat  of  a  different  complexion  horn 
the  rest  of  the  play.  Nor  is  this  the  only  instance  of  their  pro- 
ceeding on  this  ground ;  for  is  it  possible  to  conceive  that  thev 
could  have  any  other  reason  forgiving  Titus  Andronicus  a  place  in 
their  edition  of  Shakspeare's  works,  than  his  having  written  twentr 
or  thirty  lines  in  that  piece,  or  liaving  retouched  a  few  verses  of  it; 
if  indeed  he  did  so  much  ? 

Shakspeare's  referring  in  the  Epilogue  to  King  Henry  V.  which 
waH  produced  in  1599,  to  these  three  parts  of  King  Henrv  VI.  of 
which  the  first,  by  wiiom  soever  it  was  written,  a])pears  from  the 
testimony  of  a  contemporary  to  have  been  exhibited  with  grest 
applause  *  ;  and  the  two  latter  having  been,  as  I  conceive,  eight 
years  before  new-modelled  and  almost  re-written  by  our  author, 
we  may  be  confident  were  performed  with  the  most  brilliant  suc- 
cess ;  his  supplicating  the  favour  of  the  audience  to  his  new  play 
of  King  Henry  V.  :  **Jor  the  sake"  of  these  old  and  popular 
dramas,  which  were  so  closely  connected  with  it,  and  in  the  com- 
position of  which,  as  they  had  for  many  years  been  exhibited^  be 
had  so  considerable  a  share ;  the  connection  between  the  last 
scene  of  King  Henry  VI.  and  the  first  scene  of  King  Richard  IIL 
the  Shaksperian  diction,  versification,  and  figures,  by  ^vhich  The 
Second  and  Third  Part  of  King  Hertry  VI.  are  distinguished; 
"  the  easiness  of  expression  and  the  fluency  of  numbers,**  which, 
it  is  acknowledged,  are  found  here,  and  were  possessed  by  no 
other  author  of  that  age ;  all  these  circumstances  are  accounted 
for  by  the  theory  now  stated,  and  all  objections  f  that  have  been 
founded  upon  them,  in  my  apprehension,  vanish  away.   ' 

On  the  other  hand,  the  entry  on  the  Stationers'  books  of  the 
old  play,  entitled  The  First  Part  of  the  Contention  of  the  Two 
Houses  of  Yorke  and  Lancaster^  &c.  without  the  name  of  the  au- 
thor ;  that  piece,  and  The  true  Tragcdie  of  Richarde  Duke  of  Yorke, 
&c.  being  printed  in  KSOO,  anonymously;  their  being  founded 
on  the  Chronicle  of  Hall,  who  was  not  Shakspeare's  historian, 
and  represented  by  the  servants  of  Lord  Pembroke,  by  whom 
none  of  his  uncontested  dramas  were  represented  ;  the  colour, 
diction,  and  versification  of  these  old  plays,  the  various  circum- 
stances, lines  and  speeches,  that  are  found  in  them,  and  not  in 
our  author's  new-modification  of  them,  as  published  in  folio  by 
his  original  editors ;  the  resemblances  that  have  been  noticed  be^ 

*  See  p.  564-  of  this  Dissertation. 

t  See  these  several  objections  stated  bv  Dr.  Johnson  in  the 
notes  at  the  end  of  The  Third  Part  of  King  Henry  VI. 
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tween  his  other  works  and  suuh  parts  of  these  dramns  as  are  on/y 
exhibited  in  their  folio  edition ;  the  discordances  (in  matters  of 
fact)  between  certain  parts  of  the  old  plays  printed  in  quarto, 
and  Sbakspeare's  undoubted  performances :  the  transpositions 
that  he  has  made  in  these  pieces  ;  the  repetitions ;  and  the  pecu- 
liar Shaksperian  inaccuracies,  and  phraseology,  which  may  be 
traced  in  the  folio,  and  not  in  the  old  quarto  plays ;  these  and 
other  circumstances,  which  have  been  stated  in  the  foregoing- 
pages,  form,  when  united,  such  a  body  of  argument  and  proofs, 
in  support  of  my  hypothesis,  an  appears  to  me,  (though  I  will  not 
venture  to  a-uert  that  "  the  probation  bears  no  hinge  or  loop  to 
hang  a.  doubt  on,")  to  lead  directly  to  the  door  of  truik. 

It  is  observable  that  several  portions  of  the  English  History 
had  been  dramatized  before  the  time  of  Shakspeare.  Thus,  we 
have  King  John  in  two  parts,  by  an  anonymous  writer;  Edward  I. 
by  George  Peele  ;  Edward  II.  by  Christopher  Marlowe;  Edward 
III.  anonymous;  Henry  IV.  containing  the  deposition  of  Richard 
II. and  the  accession  of  Henry  to  the  crown,  anonymous*  Henry 
V.  and  Richard  111.  both  by  anonymous  authors  t-  Is  it 
not  then  highly  probable,  that  the  luhole  of  the  story  of 
Henry  VI.  had  also  been  brought  upon  the  scene?  and  that  the 
first  of  the  plays  now  in  question,  formerly  (as  I  believe)  called 
The  Historical  Play  of  King  Henry  VI.  and  now  named  Tlie  First 
Part  of  King  Henry  VI.  as  well  as  The  First  Part  of  the  Conten- 
tion of  the  Two  Houses  of  Yorke  and  Lancaster,  &c.  and  The 
True  Tragedieof  Richard  Duke  of  Yorke.  (which  three  pieces 
comprehend  the  entire  reign  of  that  King  from  his  birth  to  his 
death,)  were  the  composition  of  some  of  the  authors,  who  had 
produced  the  historical  dramas  above  enumerated  ? 

In  consequence  of  an  hasty  and  inconsiderate  opinion  formed 
by  Mr.  I'ope,  without  any  minute  examination  of  the  subject. 
King  John  in  two  purts,  printed  in  1591,  and  The  old  Taming 
of  the  Shrew,  which  was  entered  at  Stationers'  Hall  in  1594, 
and  printed  in  1607,  passed  for  half  a  century  for  the  compo- 
sition of  Shakspeare.  Further  inquiries  have  shown  that  they 
were  the  productions  of  earlier  writers ;  and  perhaps  a  more  pro- 
found investigation  of  this  subject  than  1  have  been  able  to 
make,  may  hereafter  prove  decisively,  that  the_^«(  of  the  three 
Henries  printed  in  folio,  and  both  the  parts  of  The  Whole  Conten- 
tion of  the  two  famous  Houses  of  Yorke  and  Lancaster,  as  exhibited 
in  quarto,  ought  to  be  classed  in  the  same  predicament  with  the 
two  old  plays  above  mentioned.  For  my  own  part,  if  it  should  ever 
be  thought  proper  to  reprint  the  old  dramas  on  which  Shakspeare 
founded  some  of  his  plays,  which  were  published  in  two  volumes 
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a  few  yemn  ago,  I  have  no  doubt  that  The  Fint  Put  of  the  Ccn- 
tention  of  the  Two  Houses  of  Yorke  and  Lancaster,  &c.  and  TVe 
True  Tragedie  of  the  Duke  of  Yorke,  &g.  ahould  be  added  to  tk 
number. 

Gildon  somewhere  says,  that  '*  in  a  conversation  between  Skik* 
tpeare  and  Ben  Jonson,  Ben  asked  him  the  reason  why  be  mole 
his  historical  plap.*'  Our  author  (we  are  told)  replied,  thU 
**  finding  the  nation  generally  very  ignorant  of  history,  he  mole 
them  in  order  to  instruct  the  people  in  that  particular.'*  TUi 
anecdote,  like  many  other  traditional  stories,  stands  oo  a  foy 
weak  foundation  ;  or,  to  speak  more  justly,  it  is  certainly  a  fictioa 
The  malignant  Ben  does  indeed,  in  his  Devil's  an  An,  1616^ 
sneer  at  our  author's  liistorical  pieces,  which  for  twenty  yean  pit- 
ceding  had  been  in  high  reputation,  and  probably  were  tke»  tke 
only  historical  dramas  that  had  possession  of  the  theatre;  bet 
from  the  list  above  given,  it  is  clear  that  Shakspeare  was  not  the 
Jint  who  dramatized  our  old  chronicles ;  and  that  the  prindfal 
events  of  the  English  History  were  familiar  to  the  ean  of  hii 
audience,  before  he  commenced  a  writer  for  the  stage  *  :  thoufh 


*  This  point  Is  established  not  only  by  the  list  referred  to,  botbf 
a  passage  in  a  pamphlet  already  quoted,  entitled  Pierce  Pennileae 
his  Supplication  to  the  Devil,  written  by  Thomas  Nashe,  quarto^ 
1592 :  **  Whereas  the  afternoone  being  the  eldest  time  of  the 
day,  wherein  men  that  are  their  own  masters  (as  gentlemen  of  the 
court,  the  Innes  of  court,  and  the  number  of  captain es  and  sol- 
diers about  London)  do  wholly  bestow  themselves  upon  pleasure, 
and  that  pleasure  they  divide  (how  virtuously  it  skilles  not,)  into 
gaming,  following  of  harlots,  drinking,  or  teeing  a  play  ;  is  it 
not  then  better,  since  of  foure  extreames  all  the  world  cannot 
keepe  them,  but  they  will  choose  one,  that  the^  should  betake 
them  to  the  last,  which  is  Playes  f  Nay,  what  if  I  prove  plsyes 
to  be  no  extrcame,  but  a  rare  exercise  of  vertue !  First,  for  the 
subject  of  them  ;  /or  the  most  part  it  is  borrowed  out  of  our  En- 
glish Chronicles,  wherein  our  fore-fathers*  valiant  actes,  that  hate 
been  long  buried  in  rustic  brosse,  and  worme  eaten  bookes,  are 
revived,  and  they  themselves  raised  from  the  grave  of  oblivkoy 
and  brought  to  plead  their  aged  honours  in  open  presence ;  than 
which,  what  can  be  a  sharper  reproofe  to  these  aegenerate  days 
of  ours  ?  *' 

After  an  elogium  on  the  brave  Lord  Talbot,  and  on  the  actor 
who  had  personated  him  in  a  popular  play  of  that  time,  ''  before 
ten  thousand  spectators  at  the  least ;  '*  (which  has  already  been 
printed  in  a  former  page),  and  after  observing  "  what  a  glorious 
thing  it  is  to  have  King  Henry  the  Fifth  represented  on  the  stage, 
leading  the  French  king  prisoner,  and  forcing  both  him  and  the 
Dolphin  to  swear  fealty," — the  writer  adds  these  words : 
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undoubtedly  nt  this  day,  whatever  knowledge  of  ournnnalR  is  du- 
peraed  among  the  people,  is  in  a  great  measure  derived  from  the 
frequent  exhibition  of  our  author's  historical  plays. 

He  certainly  did  not  consider  writing  on  fables  that  had  already 
been  formed  into  dramas,  as  any  derogation  from  his  fame ;  if 
indeed  fame  was  ever  an  object  of  his  thoughts.  VVe  know  that 
plays  on  the  subjects  of  Measure  for  Measure,  The  Taming  of  the 
Shrew,  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  King  John,  King  Richard  II. 
King  Henry  IV.  King  Henry  V.  King  Itichard  III.  King  Lear, 
Antony  and  Cleopatra,  and,  I  strongly  suspect,  on  those  of 
Hamlet,  Timon  of  Athens,  and  Julius  Cesar*,  existed  before  he 
commenced  a  dramatick  author  ;  and  perhaps  in  process  of  time 
it  may  be  found,  that  many  of  the  fables  of  his  other  plays  also 
had  been  unskilfully  treated,  and  produced  upon  the  stage,  by 
preceding  writers. 

Such  are  the  only  lights  that  I  am  able  to  throw  on  this  very 
dark  subject.  The  arguments  which  1  have  staled  have  entirely 
satisfied  my  own  mind ;  whether  they  are  entitled  to  bring  con- 
viction to  the  minds  of  others,  1  shall  not  presume  to  determine. 
I  produce  them,  however,  with  the  more  confidence,  as  they 
have  the  approbation  of  one  who  has  given  such  decisive  proofs 
of  his  taste  and  knowledge,  by  ascertaining  the  extent  of  Sha/t- 
speare's  Uarning,  that  I  have  no  doubt  his  thoughts  on  the  pre- 
sent question  also,  will  have  that  weight  with  the  publick  to 
which  they  undoubtedly  entitled.  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to 
add,  that  I  mean  my  friend  Dr.  Farmer;  who  many  years  ago 


"  In  playes,  all  cousennges,  all  cunning  drifts,  over-guilded 
with  outward  holinesse,  all  stratagems  of  warre,  all  the  can ker- 
wormes  that  breed  in  the  rusl  of  peace,  are  most  lively  anato- 
mized. They  show  the  ill  auccesse  of  treason,  the  fall  of  hasty 
climbers,  the  viretcked  end  of  usurpers,  the  mtierie  of  civil  du- 
tension,  and  how  just  God  is  evermore  in  punishing  mur(/er.  And 
to  prove  every  one  of  these  allegations,  could  I  propound  the  cir- 
cumstances ofthit  play  and  that,  if  I  meant  to  handle  this  theame 
otherwise  than  obiter." 

It  is  highly  probable  that  the  words,  "  the  miserie  of  civil  dis- 
sension," allude  to  the  very  playes  which  are  the  subjects  of  the 
present  disquisition,  The  First  Part  of  the  Contention  of  the 
Two  Houses,  &c.  and  The  True  Tragedy  of  Richarde  Duke  of 
Yorite;  as,  by  "  the  wretched  end  of  Usurpers,"  and  the  justice 
of  God  in  "  punishing  murder,"  old  plays  on  the  subject  of  King 
Richard  III.  and  that  of  Hamlet,  prior  to  those  of  Sliakspeare, 
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delivered  it  u  his  opinion,  that  these  plays  were  not  written  tri- 
ginaUj^  by  Shakspeare  *.    Malonb. 


*  Mr.  Theobald's  and  Dr.  Warburton's  idea  on  which  the 
fortgo\ng  Dissertation  is  founded,  had  received  countenance  frm 
the  opinion  of  Dr.  Farmer.  Mr.  Malone,  with  much  labour  and 
ingenuity,  has  given  support  to  the  sentiments  of  these  gci- 
tlemen  ;  but,  in  my  judgment,  if  he  proves  any  thing,  it  n  t 
position  hazarded  by  me  long  ago ;  viz.  that  our  author  had'n 
much  hand  in  the  present  dramas,  as  in  several  others  that  psn 
under  his  name ;  for,  as  I  observed  in  Mr.  Malone's  Attempt  to 
ascertain,  &c.  (article,  Macbeth)  "  a  time  may  arrive,  in  whicb 
it  will  become  evident,  from  books  and  manuscripts  yet  un^ 
covered  and  unexamined,  that  Shakspeare  did  not  attempt  t 
single  play  on  any  subject,  till  the  effect  of  the  same  story,  or  st 
least  the  ruling  incidents  in  it,  had  been  tried  on  the  stage,  sod 
familiarized  to  his  audience ;  '* — a  conjecture  which  in  some  in- 
stances has  been  already  confirmed. 

Of  the  first  part  of  these  three  Histories,  however,  it  is  asserted, 
that  in  colour  of  style,  &c«  it  bears  no  resemblance  to  the  other 
works  of  oar  author.  As  1  think,  among  the  notes  on  that  piece, 
I  have  advanced  some  proofs  to  the  contrary,  in  this  place  I  shall 
be  content  to  add,  that  it  as  strongly  resembles  the  latter  dramas 
of  Shakspeare,  as  the  Dream  of  Raphael  resembles  his  Transfigu- 
ration. Between  the  first  and  last  performances  of  great  masters, 
there  is  often  but  a  small,  if  any,  degree  of  resemblance.  Sir 
J  jshua  Reynolds  studied  under  Hudson,  and  at  first  imitated  his 
manner ;  but  is  a  trace  of  the  almost  forgotten  master  discover- 
able in  the  mature  and  applauded  works  of  the  pupil  ? 

Stbbvevs. 

Mr.  Steevens  seems  to  have  been  in  considerable  embarrass- 
ment with  regard  to  this  Dissertation.  He  is  at  first  in  doubt 
whether  it  proves  any  thing ;  but  if  the  reader  should  be  con- 
vinced that  it  is  well  founded,  he  puts  in  his  claim  to  the  merit  of 
the  discovery.  It  must,  however,  be  obvious,  that  there  is  a  very 
great  difference  between  hazarding  a  s^eneral  opinion  that  Shaks- 
peare may  have  been  preceded  by  other  writers  in  the  subjects 
of  his  dramas,  and  proving  that  this  has  actually  happened  in 
a  particular  instance.  I  have  mentioned  in  the  Preliminary  Re- 
marks that  Mr.  Malone  was  in  doubt  as  to  the  date  of  the 
second  and  third  parts  of  Henry  VI.  which  be  formerly  placed  so 
early  as  1591,  but  which  he  afterwards  thought  might  have  been 
as  late  as  1600.  The  grounds  of  thb  opinion  I  have  only  Ibi 
stated  in  a  few  short  memoranda.  They  are  as  follows.  l..j 
silence  of  Meres,  in  the  list  he  has  given  of  Shakspeore^s  works, 
the  praise  which  our  poet  has  bestowed  upon  these  plays  in  the 
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